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BEOWULF AND THE BLICKLING HOMILIES 
AND SOME TEXTUAL NOTES 


ICHARD MORRIS, in editing the Blickling Homilies, called atten- 
tion to a passage in the xviith Homily which presents striking re- 
semblances to the description of the mere of Grendel in Beowulf, “‘of 
which [in his opinion] it is probably a direct reminiscence.’ Though 
almost sixty years have passed since this resemblance was pointed out, 
during this whole period it has received scant attention from students 
of Old English, being either ignored altogether or dismissed with only 
brief discussion. 

Whatever relation may exist between this passage in the Blickling 
Homily and Beowulf, it is recognized that the Homily shows direct de- 
pendence upon the apocryphal Visio Pauli, as revealed unmistakably 
in the opening sentence of the passage in question: ““Swa Sanctus Paulus 
wes geséonde on nordanwearde pisne middangeard.” No doubt it was 
this fact which led Klaeber, in commenting on the similarity between the 
Beowulf description and the Homily, to point to the Visio Pauli as one 
of the sources which influenced the Anglo-Saxon poet. “‘Manifestly,” he 
remarks, “conceptions of the Christian hell have entered into the pic- 
ture” of Grendel’s mere: “‘The moors and wastes, mists and darkness, 
the cliffs, the bottomless deep, the loathsome wyrmas, can all be traced 
in early accounts of hell, including Anglo-Saxon religious literature.’ 
From this he concludes: “It is hardly going too far to attribute the re- 
markable agreement to the use of the same or a very similar source.” 

Hoops endorses Klaeber’s conclusion, but carries the discussion a 
step further by introducing evidence to show that the homilist did not 
depend upon the Beowulf description: 


Die Verwendung des Attributs hrinde bei bearwas scheint mir bestimmt dafiir 
zu sprechen, dass die Stelle in der Blickl-Hom. nicht aus Beow. entlehnt ist, 


1 Blickling Homilies, EETS Orig. Ser. 73, p. vii. 
* Anglia xxxvit, 185-187, and Beowulf, 3rd ed., pp. 183 f. 
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sondern dass sowohl die Beow.-Stelle wie die Stelle in der Blickl.-Hom. ihr 
Vorbild in einer Visio Pauli haben. In der Vision des Paulus [?] ist das Adj. 
hrimige vor bearwas am Platz, weil Paulus “‘waes geséonde on nordanweardne 
pisne middangeard”: im Beow. hat das Epitheton keine raison d’etré.* 


This view that the Visio Pauli supplied the common source for the 
Beowulf poet and the Blickling Homily is also implied, if not categorically 
affirmed, by Westlake in the Cambridge History of English Literature: 


Morris has pointed out that there is a good deal of similarity between this last 
passage [in the Blickling Homily] and the well-known lines in Beowulf which 
describes [sic] the “rimy groves” which grew above the abyss where Grendel 
had his home. But exactly similar descriptions are found in all other versions of 
this aged legend.’ 


If Westlake were correct in his assertion that “exactly similar descrip- 
tions” were common literary property throughout Europe, we might 
reasonably suspend our inquiry without investigating further. But the 
texts of the Visio Pauli show wide variation and divide themselves into 
a complicated series of separate redactions which must be carefully dis- 
tinguished in considering problems involving their influence on litera- 
ture. The incident in the Visio Pauli and reproduced in the Blickling 
Homily, describing the souls of sinners hanging from the branches of 
trees, is not found in the earlier text, as represented in the Long Latin 
version printed by M. R. James in his Apocrypha Anecdota’ and more 
recently from the ninth-century St. Gall manuscript by Theodore Silver- 
stein.* It does appear, however, in Recension 1 as printed by Hermann 
Brandes.’ 

Theodore Silverstein, in his recent study of the Latin texts of this 
apocryphon, after an elaborate analysis of the numerous versions and 
redactions, summarizes their general relationships as follows: 


The growth of interest in the Apocalypse of Paul from the eighth to the eleventh 
century was not confined merely to the copying and quoting of the Long texts. 
During this same period Latin Redactions were made by authors displaying 
considerable originality both in re-shaping the older materials and in adding 
numerous interpolations. Of these Redactions the oldest was written in the ninth 


3 Kommentar zum Beowulf (Heidelberg, 1932), p. 164. In the passage quoted the phrase 
“In der Vision des Paulus” is obviously an error for “In der Blick.-Hom.” 

*C.H.E.L. 1, Chap. vii (New York), p. 127. Westlake appends a footnote: “Cf. the 
Provencal.” 

5 Texts and Studies, 11, No. 3 (Camb. Univ. Press, 1893), pp. 11-42. 

* Visio sancti Pauli: the History of the Apocalypse, together with nine texts: Studies and 
Documents, ed Kirsopp Lake and Silva Lake, rv (Lond. 1936), pp. 131-147. 

’ Visio Pauli (Halle, 1885), p. 76. James (pp. 4-7) gives a convenient table comparing 
the contents of his text and those printed by Brandes. 
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century or even earlier, and went furthest in modifying the character of the 
original.* 

On the basis of his investigation, Silverstein puts forward some definite 
conclusions in regard to the passage in the Blickling Homily with which 
we are concerned: 


In his sermon ‘To Sanctae Michaheles Messan’ the homilist describes the icy 
branches of Hell which St. Paul saw during his visit to the northern regions of 
the earth... . The main foundation of the passage was the account of the un- 
repentant sinners hanging on fiery trees, which appears in all but three of the 
abbreviated versions of Paul (pp. 10-11). 


Appended to this statement is the following note: 


It does not occur in Redacs. 1 and vi, and probably was not present in Redac. a. 
J. S. Westlake in the Camb. Hist. of Engl. Lit. 1, Chap. vm, 115, calls attention 
to this detail, but states erroneously that it is found “in all other versions of 
this ancient legend.” 


Also, in the following statement, Silverstein clearly indicates the exact 
stage at which the incident of the fiery trees was added in the develop- 
ment of the Visio Pauli: 


From a were derived Redaction 1 and the lost 8. The latter followed its source 
closely, but added the flaming trees and the furnace of Hell, and omitted the 
new conclusion of a in which the number of Hell torments was disclosed. All 
these features 8 passed on to Redactions m and mm, and, through m1, to the 
lost Redaction y.® 


It is in Redaction 1, then, that the incident of the fiery trees first 
makes its appearance in the Visio Pauli, and in order that the reader 
may have the actual text before him I quote these sections of Redaction 
11 from Vienna Cod. 3881 as printed by Silverstein (p. 156 f.): 


[4] Et postea Paulus ductus ad portas inferni. Et uidit ibi arbores igneas, in 
quarum ramis peccatores cruciati pendebant: quidam per capillos, alii per pedes, 
alii per manus, alii per lingwas, alii per colla, alii per brachia, alii per membra 
diuersa. Et iterum uidit Paulus fornacem ardentem per sex flammas in diuersis 
coloribuset multi puniebantur in eo. Et sex plage in circuitu fornacis. Et in 
ipsam fornacem mittebantur anime. Alie flent, alie ullulant, alie gemunt, alie 
ardent, alie querunt mortem et non inuenient, quai numquam moriuntur. 


[5] Iterum uidit alium locum uiris ac mulieribus plenum, et profunditas loci 
illius trecenti milia cubitorum. Semper gementes et flentes, dicentes ‘Miserere 


® Silverstein, of. cit., p. 9. 

* Op. cit., p. 60.—See also the section on The Hanging Sinners (Redactions 8 1, m, 
¥ IV, V, vit, vit1): “(2) It adds the fiery trees at the gates of Heil on which the souls are 
suspended” (p. 69); also the remark on p. 71: ‘“‘The fiery trees at the gates of Hell are 
wholly new with the Redactions of Pawl..”” 
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nostri, filii Dauid!’ Tunc fleuit Paulus et dixit ad Michaelem, ‘Domine, qui sunt 
hii?’ Respondit Michael, ‘Hii sunt qui non sperauerunt in dominum, nec corpore 
nec sangwine Christi sunt procurati. Propterea perierunt.’ 

The incident of the fiery trees, being thus recognized as a late addition, 
can no longer be regarded as early enough to have influenced the Beowu//, 
and accordingly the view of Hoops and Westlake that it served as the 
common source for the Anglo-Saxon poem and for the Homily may be 
dismissed on chronological grounds. Furthermore, the argument of 
Hoops that the homilist could not have been depending on Beowul/, 
since in the Homily the icy trees were “am Platz,” whereas in Beowul/ 
they lacked motivation, is a direct reversal of the facts. For in the 
Visio the souls of the sinners hang on fiery trees; in Beowulf there are 
icy trees without any sinners; while in the Homily there are icy trees 
with the souls of sinners hanging from them. In other words, the descrip- 
tions in the Visio and Beowulf are wholly independent—except that trees 
occur in both—while the description in the Homily presents a fusion of 
elements in the other two. Thus the point to which Hoops calls attention 
really supplies the clearest evidence that the Homilist in following the 
Visio modified his description under the influence of the Anglo-Saxon 
poem. 

Convincing evidence in confirmation of this view is supplied when we 
place the phrases in the Blickling Homily in parallel column with those 
of the landscape descriptioa in Beowulf. 


- BH, p. 209, ll. 30-31: 


per ealle wetero nidergewitad 


BH, p. 209, ll. 31-32: 
ofer 32m wetere sumne harne stan 
BH, p. 209, ll. 32-33: 
nord of pem stane awexene swide 
hrimige bearwas 
BH, p. 209, 1. 33: 
pystro-genipo 
BH, p. 209, ll. 33-34: 
under bem stane wes nicera eardung 


BH, p. 209, ll. 34-35: 
on Sem clife hangodon 
on Sem isgean bearwum 


BH, p, 211, ll. 1-2: 
& bet weter wes sweart under 
bem clife neodan 


B. 1359-60: 

Ser fyrgenstréam .. . niber gewited 
B. 1414-15: fyrgenbéamas 

ofer harne stan hleonian funde 


B. 1363: 
ofer bem hongiad hrinde bearwas 


B. 1360: 
under nzssa genipu 


B. 1411: 
nicorhisa fela 


B. 1363-64: 
ofer bem hongiad hrinde bearwas, 
wudu wyrtum fest weter ofer- 

helmad 


B. 1416-17: 
weter under stéd dréorig ond 
gedréfed 
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With these parallels before us it will be seen that Mr. Silverstein did not 
overstate the case when he remarked, with reference to the passage in the 
Blickling Homily, that “the Anglo-Saxon epic furnished merely a trans- 
forming suggestion” (p. 11). The phrases common to the two texts— 
nidergeuttad, hadrne stan, hrimige bearwas, genipu, nicera eardung—not 
only demonstrate the far closer relationship of the Homily to Beowulf 
than to the Visio but also make it evident that the homilist’s source was 
in English. 

So far as the remarkable landscape description in Beowulf is concerned, 
there is no apparent reason for assuming any direct influence from the 
Visio Pauli even if this Latin apocryphon had been known to the 
Anglo-Saxon poet. Professor W. W. Lawrence'® has pointed out its 
striking similarities to the landscape in the Grettis saga and other 
Scandinavian folk-tales. And these in themselves seem to offer sufficient 
suggestion for the descriptive passage in Beowulf. Nor should one fail 
to take into account the background of Christian traditions in early 
Anglo-Saxon literature to which Klaeber calls attentioa. 

But despite the most diligent inquiry into source material, “‘the re- 
markable agreement” (as Klaeber himself terms it) of the description in 
the Anglo-Saxon epic and the Blickling Homily can be satisfactorily 
explained only by regarding it as “a direct reminiscence’’—to quote the 
words of Richard Morris. That the homilist, writing in the South of 
England in 971, should have been acquainted with the Beowulf is in- 
teresting and important because it gives evidence that the Old English 
poem continued to circulate. However, there is no reason why this should 
be regarded as impossible, or even improbable. The extant manuscript, 
Cotton Vitellius A. XV, was written about the year 1000, and if the text 
of the poem was copied at that time presumably it was being read. 
Moreover, the passage under discussion is justly characterized by 
Lawrence as “‘one of the finest pieces of description in all Anglo-Saxon 
and a familiar ‘purple patch’ in Beowulf.” It is not surprising, then, that 
the Blickling homilist in transferring from St. Paul’s vision the account 
of the sufferings of souls in hell should have recalled phrases from the 
description of the dygel lond inhabited by dyrne gastas. 

In conclusion it may be pertinent to raise the question whether pos- 
sibly one may not recognize echoes of Beowulf also in the Battle of Maldon 
(991 a.p.). The valiant resistance and heroic death of the white-haired 
Byrhtnoth has many points in common with the story of Beowulf’s 
death. In both there are cowardly thegns who desert their lord and flee 
to the woods to save their lives, and in both these are held up to scorn. 


10 “The Haunted Mere in Beowulf,” PMLA, xxvu, 208-245, and Beowulf and Epic 
Tradition (1928), pp. 183 ff. 
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The “comitatus” speeches in these poems have often been compared, 
though, it is agreed, these follow in general the conventional lines of 
Germanic tradition. But heroic tradition certainly does not explain the 
thanks to the Almighty voiced by both Beowulf and Byrhtnoth in the 
hour of their death. The “gylpcwide,” as one would expect, is found in 
both poems, but it is remarkable that this “gylpcwide” in Maldon— 


Ic paet gehate paet ic heonon nelle 
fléon fétes trym ac wille furdor gan (246-247)— 


parallels that in Beowulf so closely that it actually serves as a basis for 
emending the text of the latter: 


Nelle ic beorges weard 
oferfléon fétes trem ac unc [furdur] sceal 
weordan aet wealle. 


The Batile of Maldon in its spirit belongs to the Heroic Age. “This poem,” 
says Chadwick," “does not show any striking differences from the early 
heroic poems, either in substance or form. Courage and personal loyalty 
are the dominant motifs.” In the Heroic Age, as he observes on another 
page, “it is everywhere the personality of the ruler himself which is the 
object of devotion and loyalty.” And he adds: “There is a noticeable 
difference in this respect between the poems on the battles of Maldon 
and Brunanburh” (p. 372). This, despite the fact that Brunanburh was 
written a half century earlier. It would be interesting indeed if we might 
regard this survival of the spirit of the Heroic Age in its latest utterance 
as attributable in some measure to the influence of Beowulf. 


TEXTUAL NOTES 


305-306. The sudden change of verb-forms from plural (scionon) to singular 
(hedld) strongly indicates a change of subject as well. Nevertheless, nearly all 
editors continue eoforlic through 306a as the logical if not the grammatical sub- 
ject. Klaeber (3d edition) translates: “the war-like one kept life-watch over the 
fierce ones,” but, “putting up with the change of number,” understands it as 
referring still to the eoforlic. On the other hand, Imelmann in Eng. Siud., Lxv 
(1931), 190-196, takes ga@dmad as referring to the coast-guard, which moves 
Klaeber to ask, “Did the doughty warriors really need protection on their way?” 
This objection, however, as well as the difficulty of a singular verb with plural 
subject, will be avoided by emending ferhwearde to farwearde (“‘boat-watch”’). 
The coast-guard had promised (Il. 293-296) to give orders for the secure keeping 
of the boat, and when the Geats return from Heorot mention is made of the 
handsome present bestowed on the bdtwearde (1. 1900). The emendation to 
ferwearde seems first to have occurred to Cosijn (Aanteekeningen op den Beowulf, 
1892) and was echoed with approval by Liibke (Anzeiger fiir d. Altertum, x1x, 


"1H. M. Chadwick, The Growth of Literature, 1, 338. 
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342), and later commented on favorably by Trautmann (Bonn. Beitr., 1, 145). 
In the account of the ship-burial (Beowulf, 1. 33) the phrase aepelinges fer is 
used and fer in the OE Genesis is applied no less than five times to the Ark 
(ll. 1307, 1323, 1394, 1419, and 1544). Wearde, with which fer is compounded, 
is of course the fem. acc. sing. (“‘watch,” “‘vigil’’) not the masc. form (“‘watch- 
man’’). 

Bugge’s emendation (P.B.B., xm, 83) of the MS reading, gadméd grummon, 
in 306 to gadmédgum men (dat. sing.) has been followed by several subsequent 
editors, though Liibke (Joc. cit.) proposed instead gadmédegra sum. Both these 
emendations, however, depart rather widely from the MS, and both, in dis- 
placing grummon, sacrifice one of the alliterating words in the line. Sedgefield, 
Bright, and Klaeber (3d ed.) emend to gadméd grimmon, taking grimmon as a 
dat. plur. adj., though they do not agree in their translation of the phrase. 
Prokosch (Klaeber Misc., p. 200) makes it a triple compound and translates, 
rather obscurely, “grim with battle courage.” Holthausen emends to gummon— 
which is after all as close to the MS as grimmon—but takes the phrase to refer to 
Beowulf himself. The word gummon, which occurs again in line 1028, certainly 
fits well here with gadmaéd. I propose therefore to read: ferwearde héold/gadmod 
gummon, which I translate: “A warlike man held boat-watch.” The Geats on 
landing had left their boat rocking on its cable. Before the march to Heorot is 
begun this parenthetic statement explaining that a warrior was left to guard the 
boat is distinctly needed. 

Stylistic objection to this reading may possibly be raised on the ground that 
gummon is followed in the same line—though not in the same sentence—by 
guman. But Klaeber, in his review of Holthausen’s first edition, gravely admon- 
ished critics who take exception to repetitions as such: “Noch sei daran erinnert, 
dass Heinzel schon vor jahren (Amz. f. d. A. xv, 181) vor ‘rein subjectiven 
geschmacks-urteilen’ in der kritik alter literaturwerke gewarnt hat” (Anglia, 
xxvit, 455). 

403. For this missing half-line Chambers supplies hy3e-raf ode and Klaeber 
heaporinc éode, either of which is satisfactory so far as meaning and syntax are 
concerned. But it is noteworthy that gode, though frequently beginning a half- 
line in Beowulf (ll. 358, 612, 640, 726, 918, 1232, 1312, 1814, and 3123), never 
stands at the end of a half-line. Also éodon begins a half-line in 1626 and 3031, 
but ends a half-line only once (493). On the other hand, the preference for the 
preterite géong at the end of the half-line is quite as notable. In Beowulf géong 
ends the half-line in ll. 925, 2019, 2756, 3125; giong in 2214, 2409, and 2715; 
gang in 1009 and 1295. At the beginning of the half-line there is only a single 
instance of géong (1. 1785), and gang only once (I. 1316). 

In other Old English poems, it is true, the evidence is less decisive: éode begins 
a half-line in Gen. 2463, Ex. 335; and godon in Gen. 2443, Elene 320, 377, 411, 
845, And. 45. Eode ends a half-line in Gen. 2432, 2541, Ex. 310, Guth. 978, And. 
1003, Cri. & Sat. 518; and éodon in Dan. 353, Elene 557, Jud. 15. 

Nevertheless, first consideration in the present case should be given to the 
usage in Beowulf, and consequently, to supply the missing half-line, I would 
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propose, hygebshtig géong, a phrase which satisfies the requirements of both sense 
and metre. 

457. The MS reading, fere fyhtum pu wine min Beowulf, lacks alliteration and 
therefore requires emendation. Schiicking would restore the alliteration by sub- 
stituting for wine the synonym fréond. Chambers and Klaeber, on the other hand, 
transform it into a w-line by emending fere fyhtum to for gewyrhtum. As a some- 
what easier restoration I would propose: Fore fyhtum pa fréowine Béowul/. 
The phrase fore fyhtum is more forcible than the substituted for gewyrhtum, and 
I prefer therefore to regard this as an f-line. Moreover, fréowine, echoing the 
term which Beowulf used in his address to Hrothgar (1. 430), would be particu- 
larly appropriate. The psychology of scribes is uncertain, but one may conjec- 
ture that the copyist “overhopped” the fréo, and then, realizing that his line 
was too short, inserted min. It is true that later in the poem (1. 1704) Hrothgar 
addresses the hero as “wine min Béowulf,” but this seems a bit familiar for the 
very first line of his speech to his Geatish guest. Beowulf’s use of wine min in his 
reply to Unferth, is clearly edged with sarcasm, and therefore cannot be cited in 
the present situation. 

987. egl[u| unhéoru, the usual reading, presents a metrical difficulty. Obvi- 
ously the stress in us#héoru falls on the first syllable (cf. andyrne 150, 410, 2000, 
and tinmurnlice 449). But églu tinhéoru is hardly satisfactory either as an A- or a 
D-type. On the other hand, the MS reading, egl unhéoru, is metrically regular; 
moreover it closely parallels the scansion of wif unhjre (2120) and weard unhiore 
(2413), the only other occurrences of this adjective in Beowulf. 

1106. Klaeber emends syddan scolde, the reading of the MS, to sédan, an un- 
recorded verb based upon sé. Sehtan, the emendation of Trautmann and Sedge- 
field, is almost as easy, and this is a verb of frequent occurrence, surviving also 
in Middle English (cf. N.E.D. under saught). The definition of sehtan in Bos- 
worth-Toller, “to bring about agreement between people, to settle a dispute,”’ ex- 
actly suits the present context: the slightly ironical idea involved in “recon- 
ciling” with the edge of the sword being quite in keeping with the tone of the 
poem. 

1146-53. The compound ferhd-frecan, of which there is no other example, is 
taken to be an adjective, “bold in spirit,” though this definition is not supported 
by any analogous compound either of ferhd or feorh. Beowulf affords only one 
other compound with ferhd as the first element, ferhd-genidla (2881) “mortal 
foe,” but in Exodus 399 we find ferhd-bana, “mortal slayer.”’ In both cases the 
compounds are substantives and the first element adds intensive force. Closely 
related to these in meaning are the substantive compounds feorh-genidla (Beow. 
969, 1540, 2933) and feorh-bona (Beow. 2465). Feorh appears as the first element 
in a numerous series of compounds, but in almost every instance is compounded 
with substantives. The only two cases of adjective compounds which I have 
noted are feorh-scyldig and feorh-seoc, and in these cases, as in feorh-genidla and 
feorh-bona, the first element serves merely as an intensive. On the other hand, 
though ferhd frequently appears in adjective compounds (collen-ferhd, sdrig- 
ferhd, swid-ferhd, wide-ferhd) in these cases it is the second element in the com- 
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pound. To define ferhdfreca as “bold in spirit,” therefore, is to make it equiva- 
lent to collenferhd, in which ferhd is the second element. 

All analogy, therefore, seems to suggest that ferhd in the present passage is 
compounded with a substantive, and I suggest that we amend to ferhdfrécen. 
Frécen, “periculum,” appears in the phrases “ealra frécna méste’”’ (Gen. 488) 
and “frécnes ne wénad” (Whale 20), Ferhdfrécen (‘‘mortal peril”) would thereby 
becomes the appositive of sweordbealo sliben in the next line, thus conforming to 
the usual structure in Old English poetry. So far as forms and meaning are con- 
cerned, Fin might be taken equally well as the subject of the sentence or as the 
object: either “Fin received his life-peril” or “life-peril overtook Fin.” But 
with line 1068 in mind the latter seems preferable. 

The brief mention of the revival of the feud by Guthlaf and Oslaf in lines 
1148-5Ca is clearly marked off from the context by the use of plural construc- 
tion, but in 1150b the singular construction is resumed: “ne méhte wéfre 
mod /forhabban in hrepre.” According to nearly all commentators the reference 
here is to Finn, and this line thus continues the narrative in 1146-47. The sen- 
tence is translated by Clark Hall: “His flickering spirit could not keep its footing 
ia uis breast.’’ I should prefer to render forhabban transitively (as it is used in 
Exodus 487 and Dan. 147) and read: “Nor could he retain his flickering spirit in 
his breast.”” According to either reading, Finn would be the logical subject in 
this line as in 1146-47, and consequently it would be better to enclose the refer- 
ence to Guthlaf and Oslaf in a parenthesis. This interpretation of wéfre méd 
finds a significant parallel (noted by Chambers) in the phrase used of the aged 
Beowulf: “Him wes gedmor sefa, / w#fre ond walfus, wyrd ungemete néah” 
(2419-20). 

Professor Ayres, who builds up a clever analogy between Hengest and Ham- 
let, translates wéfre méd as “restless spirit” and refers it to Hengest, spurred to 
action by the taunts of Guthlaf and Oslaf (JEGP. xvi, 291-292). But the novel 
suggestion that their taunts (2twiton wéana d#l) were really directed against 
Hengest instead of against the Eotens involves a manifest difficulty in carrying 
back “ne meahte w#fre mid” to Hengest, who was last mentioned by name in 
v. 1127 and after 1144 apparently ceases to be the subject. On the other hand, 
if, as I have proposed, we regard 1148-50a as a parenthesis thrust into the nar- 
rative to explain who were responsible for the outbreak of the feud, the entire 
passage, 1146-53, becomes a closely connected narrative dealing with the death 
of Finn, and giving to the tragic story a sombre and impressive conclusion: 
“Thus life peril in turn overtook Finn, terrible sword-bale, at his own home 
[parenthesis] nor could he retain his flickering spirit in his breast. Then was the 
hall reddened with the blood of enemies; thus Finn was slain, the king in his court 
and his queen taken away.” 

1174. The unexpressed object of hafast Klaeber understands to be the geofena 
of the preceding line, but finds the line inadequate. The metre is not improved 
by mentally supplying as the object “people” (Kock) or by inserting genog 
(either in place of mu or as an addition) as has been proposed. A better sugges- 
tion is afforded by a line (166)in Crist: “ni pa fréode scealt feste ged#lan.” 
Fréod, “friendship,” is a word which occurs in Beowulf (1707, 2476 and 2556); 
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it alliterates with feorran in the first half of 1174; and it would supply an entirely 
suitable object for hafast. 

1247b. an wig gearwe. Klaeber takes an as the preposition—a spelling which 
is also found in 677 and 1935. But the alliteration in this line is vocalic, and no 
reason appears for the stress on the preposition. Prokosch (Klaeber Misc., p. 
201) would read dnwiggearwe (‘‘zum Einzelkampf bereit’’), but to this sugges- 
tion Hoops objects (Kommentar sum Beow., p. 155); (1) that dnwig is not known 
in Old English, and (2) that there is no reason for the emphasis upon single 
combat. Neither of these objections applies, however, to andwiggearwe, first 
proposed by Cosijn (P.B.B., v1, 570). The prefix and- (Grk. dyri) is thoroughly 
established in Old English, and would carry the metrical stress. Moreover, 
there are two attested cases of andwig in OE. verse: andwiges heard (Guth. 147) 
and ymbe antwig (Exod. 145; see Krapp’s note, The Junius Manuscript, p. 205). 
The triple compound, andwiggearwe, is certainly no more difficult than the 
Gnwiggearwe proposed by Prokosch, and in the sense of “prepared for resist- 
ance”’ (lit., “return battle”) it fits the context perfectly. 

1372a hafelan [hjdan}. It is singular that Klaeber should have rejected this 
very satisfactory restoration of the line, originally suggested by Kemble and 
accepted by Chambers, in favor of the hafelan beorgan proposed by Holthausen. 
Alliteration, of course, would favor hjdan in this line rather than beorgan, and 
apparently Holthausen’s only reason for preferring the latter word is the oc- 
currence in 1293a of the phrase feore beorgan . But on this score one might with 
more reason cite the words hafelan hjdan actually occurring in 446a. Whereas 
feore beorgan are abstract terms, hafela is definitely physical and should be fol- 
lowed by a verb which is physically descriptive. H dan is the word used of bury- 
ing the cross in the earth (Elene 218, 1108); it is also the verb used of Adam and 
Eve concealing themselves in the darkness (Gen. 860). And in the present pas- 
sage it is far more graphic than the colorless beorgan. 

1399. bi was Hrodgare hors gebeted. Chambers defines bé/an as “bridle, 
bit” and Klaeber as “bridle, BIT, (saddle?).” The alternative meaning, “sad- 
dle,” doubtfully recorded by Kiaeber, finds support in the OE Genesis, where 
“Ongan pa esolas bétan”’ (2867) stands as the equivalent of the Vulgate “‘stravit 
asinum suum” (Gen. xxtt 2). Moreover, in an Old English vocabulary in Cotton 
MS. Cleop A. iii “baettan” is translated by strauerunt (Wright-Wiilcker’s 
OE Vocabularies col. 481, 1. 23). In this sense of spreading a covering the Latin 
verb is elsewhere used of saddling a horse, as in the Promptorium Parvulorum: 
“Sadelyn hors: Sterno, -nis, straui, -re, stratum” (EETS ed., col. 449). The 
Supplement of Bosworth-Toller distinguishes two verbs, bétan: I, “‘to bait, worry 
with dogs, &c” (Icel. beita) and “to beat, make way against the wind and cur- 
rent”; II, “To spread a covering, to saddle a horse.”” The verb gebéian is defined 
in the Supplement: “(1) to bridle and saddle a horse [with reference to Beow. 
1399)” and “(2) fig. to bridle, curb, restrain.” 

The substantive gebéte is defined in the Supplement: “The harness of a horse, 
bridle and saddle.” This word occurs in the OE translation of Bede: “heht bam 
pearfan paet hors syllan mid paem cynelicum geb&tum pe him onstédon” 
(EETS ed., p. 196, 1. 13), where the Latin text reads: “praecepit equum, ita 
ut erat stratus regaliter, pauperi dari” (Hist. Eccl., ed. Plummer, 1, 156). Gebdate 
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occurs again in another passage in Bede: “pa lihte se eoredmonn & paet geb@te 
of ateah” (EETS ed. p. 178, line 22); but in this case the MSS of the Latin 
original show much variation: “stramime subtracto,” “stramine substracto,” 
“stramine substrato,” and “stamine substrato.’’ Do these readings represent a 
corruption of stramentum, which is defined in Du Cange as the covering of a 
saddle? In any case the equating of bétan and sterno in several of the passages 
quoted would seem to give better support for “saddle” than “bridle” as the 
translation of this verb. 

1465-69. In this sentence I would make a slight change from the punctuation 
adopted by Chambers and Klaeber. The point here is not that when Unferth 
lent his sword to Beowulf he had forgotten his previous insolent speech, but, 
instead, that Unferth in lending his sword to a better warrior did not dare to 
undertake the adventure himself. The emphasis, in other words, is not upon the 
magnanimity but upon the cowardice of this miles gloriosus. Accordingly, I 
would place the semicolon after wine druncen and the comma after sweordfrecan, 
thus connecting the pd . . . sweordfrecan clause with what follows and not with 
what precedes. 

2251b-54. Editors have regarded 2251b and 2252a as the conclusion of the 
sentence beginning with Hwet (2248b), but the sense will be improved, I think, 
by beginning a new sentence with 2251b. For the omitted word in this half-line 
Chambers and Klaeber insert /if, but I prefer leoht (proposed by Holthausen) ; 
in recording the death of a monk the regular formula was “‘ab hac luce migravit.” 
With this insertion the MS reads: 

pana de pis [leoht] ofgeaf 
gesawon seledréam . . . nah hw4 sweord wege 
00de fe(o)r(mie) fated wage 
dryncfet déore dug (ud) ellor s[cledc. 


One obscurity in the syntax of these lines is the sudden shift in construction 
from singular to plural and then back to singular. But this will be cleared up by 
emending the meaningless Jana in the MS to pam instead of the ara heretofore 
adopted by editors. As an instance of similar construction one may cite Gen. 
1400: “bam et niehstan wes nan to gedale” ; compare also Beow. 12-14. 

In 2252a two letters, now illegible, were written after seledréam. Though ge- 
sdwon is without question the reading in the facsimile edition, one’s confidence 
that this was the original reading is weakened by the note appended by the 
editors: “All that is distinct in the FS in fol. 179 has been freshened up by a 
later hand in the MS.” Sophus Bugge half a century ago (P.B.B., x11, 102) pro- 
posed to read, “geswéfon seledréamas,” which is strongly supported by Exodus 
36: “sw&fon seledréamas, since berofene.” This removes all syntactical diffi- 
culties and offers the most attractive rendering of the half-line which has yet been 
suggested. The nah which follows has been taken as a 1st-person sing. and made 
the beginning of a new sentence. But it may equally well be read as a 3d-person 
sing. and in that case would continue the construction of the jam in the pre- 
ceding line. Thus construed, the entire sentence would be translated as follows: 


For the one who forsook this light 
the hall-joys slept; he has no one who may bear the sword 
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or polish the gold-plated cup, 
the precious drinking vessel: the host departed elsewhere. 


2556b-60. The details here recorded, it is to be noted, agree closely with Beo- 
wulf’s prediction: 
ac ic S@r headuffres hates wéne, 
oredes ond attres (2522-23a). 


In 2546/7 reference is again made to the wélm / headofjrum hat, and in 2557/8 
both the orud dglecan and the hat hildeswdt are again mentioned, though not 
apparently as identical phenomena. But unless hat hildeswat is merely an ap- 
positive of orud dglécan, it should have a separate predicate; and a suitable 
predicate is provided in the phrase biorn under beorge, if we follow Sedgefield 
(MLR, v, 288) in regarding biorn as the preterit of brynan as in 1. 1880. It is, of 
course, not necessary to change the spelling of biorn in this line since we are 
here dealing with the io-scribe. But though Sedgefield was right in recognizing 
biorn as a verb, he was mistaken, in my opinion, in making hrase the subject, 
instead of hat hildeswat. I would punctuate the line by placing hriise dynede 
between dashes, just as both Chambers and Klaeber have done in the case of 
healwudu dynede (1315b). Such parenthetic phrases (cf. also folc t6 segon 1420b) 
are characteristic in Beowulf, and appear most frequently in the midst of graphic 
descriptive passages. 

¢ The sentence as a whole, then, would read as follows: 
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: orud aglécan it of stane, 
hat hildeswit—hrise dynede— 
biorn under beorge. 


In the next sentence (which begins, as usually, in the middle of the line) our at- 
tention is directed to Beowulf: 





Bordrand onswaf 

wid Sam gryre gieste Géata dryhten; | 4 

4! Also, it will be observed that, thus punctuated, the sentence beginning with 

Bordrand offers a close parallel in word-order to the sentence which follows, 

ip Sweord é@r gebréd, etc. The phrase “‘biorn under beorge,” in the sense of “the 

man under (or at the foot of) the barrow,” really adds nothing tothe description. = 

The prep. under with the dative may mean “below,” “at the foot of” (as in |. i 

211) or “within” (cf. under wealle 3060 and 3103). The latter sense suits better | 
with the interpretation here suggested. 

2589. sceolde [ofer] willan. The alliteration would be improved by supplying 
wiper (prep. with acc.) as the missing word. Cf. Psalm LV, 5: “ond wider mé ; 
wéran seorne.” In supplying ofer the editors were probably influenced by line H 
2409 b, Hé ofer willan giong, but it should be observed that this phrase stands in 
the second half-line, and in this position wiper would have produced excessive 
alliteration. 
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LIII 


DIE EPISCHEN ZEITVERHALTNISSE IN DEN 
GRALDICHTUNGEN CRESTIENS UND 
WOLFRAMS 


IESE Arbeit stellt sich die Aufgabe, die in den Grundziigen der 

Fabel aufs engste verwandten Graldichtungen Crestiens und 
Wolframs auf ihre Behandlung der epischen Zeit hin zu untersuchen. In 
erster Linie muf es sich darum handeln, die in jeder der beiden Dich- 
tungen tatsichlich obwaltenden Zeitverhiltnisse ins Klare zu stellen. 
Die zeitliche Aufeinanderfolge der erzihlten Ereignisse und die Zeitdauer 
sowohl der einzelnen Abschnitte wie der Gesamthandlung priigen sich 
nimlich nicht ohne weiteres dem Gedichtnis des Lesers ein. Zumal von 
dem Punkte an, wo die Erzihlung sich gabelt und streckenweise die 
Laufbahn eines zweiten Helden ins Auge faSt, um dann wiederholt zum 
Titelhelden zuriickzukehren, geht auch dem aufmerksamen Leser die 
Uebersicht leicht verloren. Wie sich im Lauf dieser Arbeit herausstellen 
soll, hat manches schiefe Urteil und manche vorschnelle Hypothese der 
Forschung unklare Vorstellungen iiber den epischen Zeitverlauf mit 
zur Voraussetzung. 

Mit der blofen Feststellung des zeitlichen Tatbestandes ist es aber 
nicht getan. Der Schwerpunkt dieser Arbeit liegt vielmehr auf andrer 
Ebene. Sie zielt auf Vergleichung, und es geht ihr darum, die kiinst- 
lerische Sonderart beider Dichter in helleres Licht zu riicken. In seiner 
aufschluBreichen Monographie iiber Crestiens Perceval sagt Kellermann: 
“Eine... Vergleichung von Aufbau- und Stilkomplexen verspricht viel 
reicheren Erkenntnisertrag als die Interlinearvergleichung, der die 
groBen Ziige des Aufbaues notwendigerweise entgehen miissen.' In 
beschrinktem Mafe diirfte diese Bemerkung auch fiir die Vergleichung 
aus dem einen begrenzten Gesichtswinkel der Zeitbehandlung gelten. 
Jedenfalls sei schon hier bemerkt, da® die Interlinearvergleichungen die 
zeitlichen Verhiltnisse entweder iiberhaupt nicht beriicksichtigt haben 
(Lichtenstein,? Heller,*) oder in diesem Punkte, wo er beilaufig beriihrt 
wird, zu durchaus fehlerhaften Aufstellungen gelangt sind (Rachbauer‘). 


1 Wilhelm Kellermann, “Aufbaustil und Weltbild Chrestiens von Troyes im Perceval- 
roman,” Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, xxxvm (Halle: Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, 1936), S.99. 2 J. Lichtenstein, “Zur Parzivalfrage,”” PBB (1897), xx11. 

2 E. K. Heller, “Studies on the Story of Gawain in Crestien and Wolfram,” JEGP 
(1925), xxIv. 

* Sister M. A. Rachbauer, “Wolfram von Eschenbach. A Study of the Relation of the 
Content of Books III-VI and IX of the Parzival to the Crestien Manuscripts,’ The 
Catholic University of America Studies in German, tv (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic 
University of America, 1934. 
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Merkwiirdigerweise hat auch Kellermann, der das epische Zeitproblem 
bei Crestien verschiedentlich streift und an einer Stelle einigermafen 
eingehend behandelt,® sich diesen Punkt der Vergleichung mit Wolfram 
ganz entgehen lassen. Auch Webers® grofiziigig angelegtes Werk, das 
zur Gegeniiberstellung Crestiens und Wolframs reiche Beitrige liefert, 
entbehrt jedes Hinweises auf die Verschiedenheit des Stilwillens, die 
sich gerade im Punkt der epischen Zeitbehandlung bei beiden Dichtern 
scharf aufert. 

Auch zur Beleuchtung der Kyotfrage diirfte unsere Untersuchung 
einiges beitragen, wennschon heute weniger als je Aussicht zu bestehen 
scheint, die verwirrende Vielfalt scharfsinniger Hypothesen durch ein- 
deutige Tatsachen zu ersetzen.’ 

Da Crestiens Werk das iltere ist, versteht es sich von selbst, dai 
man bei Untersuchung der epischen Zeitverhiltnisse mit diesem den 
Anfang macht. Bei systematischem Aufbau wiirde sich die Arbeit 
eigentlich in drei Teile gliedern, nimlich: 


1. Die epischen Zeitverhiltnisse in Crestiens Li Contes del Graal (Perceval). 
2. Die epischen Zeitverhiltnisse in Wolframs Parzival. 
3. Vergleichung der Ergebnisse und daraus zu ziehende Schliisse. 


Tatsichlich aber wird es sich als zweckmafiig erweisen, nachdem durch 
die Analyse des Crestienschen Perceval ein fester Grund zur Vergleichung 
gelegt worden, den zweiten und dritten Teil unsrer Aufgabe als ein 
zusammenhingendes Ganzes zu behandeln. Statt uns auf ein trockenes 
Schema zu beschrinken, wihlen wir fiir unsre Darstellung den Weg der 
knappen Nacherzihlung, denn nur auf diesem Wege ist eine zugleich 
einfiihlende und kritische Stellungnahme des Lesers zu dem hier erérter- 
ten Problem zu erwarten. 


DIE EPISCHEN ZEITVERHALTNISSE IN CRESTIENS PERCEVAL 


Zugrunde liegt unseren Ausfiihrungen iiber Crestien die zuerst von G. 
Baist® herausgegebene Handschrift Paris, francais 794, die auch die 
Grundlage der grofen kritischen Perceval-Ausgabe von Alfons Hilka’® 


5 Kellermann, S. 12, 31-33, 46 f., 48. 

6 Gottfried Weber, “Wolfram von Eschenbach. Seine dichterische und geistesge- 
schichtliche Bedeutung I,’”’ Deutsche Forschungen, xvu1 (Frankfurt a.M.: Moritz Diester- 
weg Verlag, 1928). 

7 Eine knappe Ubersicht der verschiedenen Standpunkte bei Gustav Ehrismann, 
Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur bis zum Ausgang des Mittelalters, 11, ii, 1 (Miinchen: 
C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1927), S. 237. Dazu kommen als neue Varianten 
der Kyothypothese die Aufstellungen W ebers (s. oben) und die Schrift Franz Rolf Schri- 
ders, Die Parzivalfrage (Miinchen: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1928). 

8 StraSburg, o. J. (Nicht in Buchhandel). 

® Alfons Hilka, “Der Percevalroman (Li Contes del Graal),” Christian von Troyes Sdmt- 
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bildet. Wo Hilka in seiner kritischen Herstellung des Textes von dieser 
von ihm als “A” bezeichneten Handschrift abweicht, gibt er unter dem 
Text zuerst die Lesart von “‘A,”’ hierauf die aller itibrigen Handschriften'® 
(sieben vollstandigen und acht unvollstandigen, abgesehen von kleineren 
Fragmenten). Wir zitieren Crestien nach der Hilkaschen Zahlung und 
Orthographie, halten uns dabei aber immer an den Text der Handschrift 
“A.” statt an Hilkas normalisierten Text. Auf die Varianten wird Riick- 
sicht genommen, wo unser Problem es erfordert. 

Unsre Betrachtungsweise bringt es mit sich, daZ wir, ohne uns bei der 
Jugendgeschichte Percevals aufzuhalten, unsern Helden sofort auf 
seiner Fahrt in die Welt begleiten. 

Percevals Abenteuer beginnen mit seinem Auszug aus der Heimat, 
drei Tage nach seiner Begegnung mit den fiinf Rittern im Walde (506), 
die ihm von dem Kénig Artus erzahlt haben, der in Carduel Hof hilt 
(336) und Ritter macht. Kaum hat er sich von der Mutter verabschiedet, 
so sieht er diese leblos auf der Briicke niedersinken, er aber reitet davon. 
Nachdem er den Tag iiber geritten, nichtigt er im Walde (633). Bei 
Tagesanbruch (2. Tag) reitet er weiter. Er trifft zuerst auf die in ihrem 
Zelte schlafende Dame (Wolframs Jeschute) und raubt ihr Kuf und 
Ring. Dann begegnet er einem Kéhler, der ihm auf seine Frage den Weg 
nach Carduel weist (837 f.). Vor dem Schlosse angekommen, spricht er 
mit dem Roten Ritter, der ihm eine Botschaft an den Kénig mitgibt. 
Perceval dringt ins Schlof und fordert ungestiim die Waffen des Roten 
Ritters von Kénig Artus. Keus antwortet dem Naturburschen an des 
Kénigs Statt, er solle sie sich holen. Beim Hinausstiirmen lauft er einer 
Jungfrau (Wolframs Cunneware) in den Weg, die seit sechs Jahren 
(1046) nicht gelacht hat" und von der ein Narr zu prophezeien pflegt, 
sie werde nicht eher lachen, als bis sie denjenigen sehe, dem den héchsten 
Preis aller Ritterschaft zu erlangen bestimmt sei (1059 f.). Nun iacht 
ihm die Jungfrau entgegen und begriift ihn als den Auserwihlten. Ueber 
solche vermeintliche Verhéhnung des Rittertums erbost, schligt Keus, 
der Seneschall, sie ins Gesicht und sté&t den Narren mit einem Fuftritt 
ins Feuer. Indessen hat Perceval den Roten Ritter erschlagen und sich 
mit des Knappen Yonez Hilfe dessen Waffen angelegt, worauf Yonez 
dem Kénig den Sieg des Burschen meldet samt seiner Botschaft, da er 
alles daransetzen werde, die geschlagene Jungfrau zu richen. Bei 





liche Erhaltene Werke Herausgegeben von Wendelin Forster, v (Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 
1932). 10 Hilka, xii. 

4 Sechs Hdschrn. schreiben “zehn Jahre.’’ (Man vergleiche aufer dem Variantenver- 
zeichnis unter Hilkas Text immer auch die “Zusatze und Berichtigungen fiir die zweite 
V.L.,” S. 770 f.). Wie sich zur Geniige zeigen wird, pflegen die Percevalhdschrn., wo es sich 
um Zahlen handelt, iiberhaupt stark auseinanderzugehen. 
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dieser Nachricht bricht der Narr in Jubel aus, und die Gabe der Prophe- 
zeiung wird ihm zum zweiten Male: Es wird keine Woche vergangen 
sein (1264), verkiindet er, ehe nicht der Junker die Jungfrau und ihn 
gericht habe. Er wird dem Keus den Arm zwischen Ellenbogen und 
Schulter brechen, und der wird ihn ein halbes Jahr in der Schlinge 
tragen.” 

Perceval ist inzwischen weiter geritten und zum Schlo& des Edelmanns 
Goornemanz de Goorz gekommen. Dort erhilt er Unterweisung in den 
Waffen und gute Ratschlige. Goornemanz bittet seinen Gast, einen 
Monat zu bleiben (1572), aber er schligt es ihm ab: er ist bekiimmert 
seiner Mutter wegen, und er will sehen, was aus ihr geworden ist. Gleich 
bei Tagesanbruch will er aufbrechen. So endet der zweite Tag seiner 
Abenteuerfahrt, der iiberaus reich an Ereignissen gewesen. Von beson- 
derer Wichtigkeit als Fingerzeig fiir den Gang der Ereignisse war die 
Terminprophezeiung des Narren. Daf diese in Erfiillung gehen mu&, ist 
selbstverstindlich. Zwischen Percevals erster Ankunft an Artus’ Hof 
und seiner Bestrafung des Keus diirfen, laut der Handschrift, der wir 
folgen, also nicht mehr als sieben Tage verstreichen. 

Am Morgen (3. Tag) lift sich der Junker nach anfanglichem Striuben 
standesgema& kleiden. Hierauf wird er von Goornemanz durch ein genau 
beschriebenes Zeremoniell in den Ritterorden aufgenommen. Unter den 
Ermahnungen, die ihm der Edelmann dabei erteilt, ist auch die ver- 
hingnisvolle, nicht geschwitzig und neugierig zu sein (1648 f.). Hierauf 
nimmt Perceval Abschied und reitet davon (1699 f.). 

Er gelangt zu einem belagerten Schlosse (1707), Belrepeire (2386) und 
wird von der Schlofherrin (1788), Blancheflor (2417) empfangen. In der 
Nacht kommt sie zu ihm und klagt ihm ihr Leid. Sie teilt bis zum 
Morgengrauen sein Lager und stiehlt sich dann ungesehen davon. _ 

Am Morgen, dem vierten von seiner Ausfahrt an gerechnet, kiindet 
ihr Perceval seinen Entschluf an, sie und ihr Land von den Drangern zu 
befreien. Ihre Minne soll sein Lohn sein (2096 f.). Er reitet vor das Tor 
hinaus, besiegt Anguingueron, den Seneschall des Kénigs Clamadeus, 
und schenkt ihm das Leben unter der Bedingung, daf er sich dem Konig 
Artus stellt und der geschlagenen Jungfrau meldet, Perceval werde sich 
nicht wieder an Artus’ Hof zeigen, ehe er nicht die ihr zugefiigte Schmach 
gericht habe (2313). Wie der Kénig von der Besiegung seines Seneschalls 
hért, versucht er die Erstiirmung der Stadt durch eine Kriegslist. Aber 
der ausgeschickte Vortrupp von zwanzig Rittern wird teils getétet, 
teils gefangen genommen, und die Hauptmacht von fiinfhundert Bewaff- 


In der tiberwiegenden Mehrzahl der Hdschrn. lautet die Prophezeiung auf vierzig 
Tage. Eine Hdschr. schreibt vierzehn Tage (une quinsaine). Wichtig ist, daG die Termin- 
prophezeiung in keiner Hdschr. fehlt! 
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neten wird unter schweren Verlusten zuriickgeschlagen. Da beschlieSt 
Clamadeus, die Stadt auszuhungern. Sie werde sich héchstens noch fiinf 
Tage halten kénnen (2503), meint sein Ratgeber.“ Aber die Ankunft 
eines Proviantschiffes vereitelt auch diesen Plan. Da schickt Clamadeus 
dem unbekannten Helden eine Herausforderung zum Zweikampf auf den 
nichsten Vormittag (2593 f.). Perceval gibt seine Zusage. Man geht zu 
Bett (2620). 

Am nichsten Morgen, dem fiinften seines Abenteuerns, besiegt 
Perceval den Clamadeus und beauftragt ihn wie seinen Seneschall, sich 
der geschlagenen Jungfrau als ihr Gefangener zu prisentieren und ihr 
zu versichern, Perceval werde sie richen. Clamadeus muf sich verpflich- 
ten, die SchloSherrin nie wieder zu behelligen, und damit ist das Be- 
freiungswerk vollendet. 

Nun wird die Handlung zweistringig, denn wir begleiten sowohl die 
Besiegten wie auch unsern Helden auf ihren gesonderten Wegen, und 
damit beginnen, wihrend bisher alles glatt verlief, die Schwierigkeiten 
der Zeitrechnung. Halten wir uns zuerst an die Besiegten! 

Clamadeus reitet zuvérderst in sein Gebiet zuriick. Es kann nicht weit 
sein, hat er sich doch verpflichten miissen, alle gefangenen Ritter, die in 
seinen Tiirmen liegen, bei Anbruch des nichsten Tages frei nach Belre- 
peire zuriickzuliefern (2701 f.). Vermutlich macht er sich sogar, nachdem 
er den Befehl dazu gegeben, noch am selben Tage auf die Reise, denn er 
ist immer nur um eine Tagereise hinter dem Seneschall zuriick, der einen 
Tag vor ihm besiegt wurde und ja auch demselben Ziele zustrebt. Drei- 
mal niachtigt er in derselben Herberge, wo der Seneschall die Nacht 
vorher zugebracht hat (2748 f.), ehe er den Hof des Kénigs Artus er- 
reicht. Der Seneschall war schon einen Tag friiher angekommen (2758 f.). 
Rechnen wir nun nach, wann diese Ankunft stattgefunden haben mu6! 
Der Seneschall war am vierten Tage von Percevals Abenteuerfahrt 
besiegt worden. Dreimal hatte er auf seiner Reise genichtigt. Er war 
demnach am siebenten Tag nach Percevals Ausfahrt angekommen und 
sein Herr am achten. Clamadeus’ Ankunft erfolgt also genau eine Woche 
nach Percevals erstem Auftreten an Artus’ Hofe, genau eine Woche 
nach dem Schlag, den die Jungfrau erhalten. Als nun Clamadeus seinen 
Auftrag vorbringt, jubelt der Narr von neuem: Der Schlag wird gericht 
werden! Keus wird einen zerbrochenen Arm davontragen! u.s.w. 
(2866 f.)."* Wir bemerken dazu blo, falls sich seine Prophezeiung buch- 
stablich erfiillen soll, so mu® das noch heute geschehen. Auf einen 
befremdenden Umstand miissen wir sogleich merken: Der Weg der 


18 Die Hdschrn. schwanken zwischen fiinf, drei und zwei Tagen. 
™ Hier wie bei spiterer Wiederholung der Prophezeiung fehlt die Wiederholung der 
Terminangabe. 
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beiden Besiegten ging nach Dinasdaron (2732) als der Stadt, wo Artus 
zur Zeit mit groBem Gefolge Hof hielt (2753). Aber eine Woche friiher, 
bei Percevals Auftreten, hatte sich der Hof in Carduel befunden! Artus 
mu somit inzwischen seine Hofstatt verlegt haben. Dieser Wechsel des 
Schauplatzes darf uns nicht zu sehr wundern,er wird noch éfter begegnen; 
nach allem erscheint Artus als ein durchaus wanderfreudiger Fiirst. 
Wohl aber ist es nicht ohne weiteres klar, woher die beiden um den 
erfolgten Umzug so bald Bescheid wissen kénnen. Es ist iibrigens 
Pfingstzeit (2785), was wir uns auch merken miissen. 

Nun zuriick zu Perceval! Kaum hat er das Land befreit, so verlangt 
es ihn, seine Mutter zu sehen, und keine Bitten der Blancheflor vermégen 
ihn zuriickzuhalten. Er verspricht zwar, auf alle Fille zuriickzukommen 
und die Mutter mitzubringen, falls sie am Leben (2928 f.). So nimmt er 
Abschied. Wann der Abschied sich ereignet, ist nicht ganz deutlich. Zum 
ersten Mal lift Crestien eine konkrete Zeitangabe vermissen. Der 
Abschied geschieht vermutlich sehr bald, denn die von Crestien gepflegte 
Stilform verlangt offensichtlich Tage, in denen eine Fiille von Ereignissen 
sich dringt; auch findet sich keine Spur einer Atempause in dem Tempo 
der Erzihlung. Und doch kann sich der Abschied kaum mehr an jenem 
fiinften Tage ereignet haben, an dem Perceval den Clamadeus besiegte, 
trotzdem alles so schnell zu gehen scheint. Der Kampf hatte doch Zeit 
gekostet. Dann hatte er sich mit seiner Freundin ergétzt, wie eine Zeile 








Tag lang (2976, vgl. 3120-29). Es kénnte also ein Zeitraum von un- 
bestimmter Linge, Tagen, Wochen, vorliegen, wovon sich allerdings 
nicht die Spur einer Andeutung findet, und wenn wir uns der Ungeduld 
erinnern, mit der er den Goornemanz verlassen, um seine Mutter auf- 
zusuchen, ohne auch nur einen vollen Tag zu verweilen, dann will es uns 
doch am wahrscheinlichsten diinken, er sei schon am nichsten Tage auf- 
gebrochen, also dem sechsten seines Abenteuerns. Versuchen wir es mit 
dieser Annahme. Immerhin wird es ratsam sein, die Tage nach diesem 
neuen Ausritt als eine gesonderte Gruppe zu betrachten und zu zihlen. 
Perceval nimmt also Abschied von seiner Herrin und reitet den ganzen 
Tag. Gegen Abend kommt er an einen Flu8, auf dem ein Herr von einem 
Kahn aus angelt. Er erkundigt sich bei dem Angelnden nach einer Her- 
berge, und dieser laidt ihn zu sich auf sein Schlo& ein, dessen Richtung er 
ihm bezeichnet. So kommt Perceval] noch an diesem Abend zur Gralburg 
und sieht die Wunder der blutenden Lanze und des Grals, ohne zu fragen. 
Am nichsten Morgen (2. Tag) ist die Burg wie ausgestorben, und er 
reitet davon, ohne daf sein Verlangen nach Aufschlu8 gestillt worden 
wire. Zwei Abenteuer sind ihm fiir diesen Tag beschieden. Zuerst trifft 
er eine Jungfrau (Wolframs Sigune), die ihren getéteten Freund beweint. 





meldet (2913), und nach seinem Aufbruch heift es, er ritt den ganzen . 
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Von ihr erfihrt er, was er sich durch sein Schweigen verscherzt hat. Auch 
berichtet sie, die sich als seine Base zu erkennen gibt, ihm den Tod seiner 
Mutter. Er verfolgt nun die Spur des Ritters, der ihren Geliebten ge- 
tétet hat. Nun begegnet er einer Dame, die auf ihrem ausgehungerten 
R6éGlein einen menschenunwiirdigen Anblick bietet (Wolframs Jeschute). 
Sie beschwort ihn, sich zu entfernen, da das Bleiben ihm den Kopf kosten 
wiirde. Aber schon kommt ihr Peiniger, der Ritter Li Orguelleus, heran- 
gesprengt und erzihlt ihm die Schmach der Dame als Einleitung zu dem 
Zweikampf, der ihm das Leben kosten soll. Da erkennt Perceval den 
Zusammenhang, er berichtet dem Ritter seinen Anteil an dem Vorge- 
fallenen und bezeugt ihre Unschuld. Der will ihn nun aber erst recht 
téten. Er wird jedoch besiegt und bekommt den Auftrag, sie zu pflegen 
und zu heilen und dann mit ihr zu K6nig Artus zu ziehen und dieselbe 
Botschaft vorzutragen, die seinerzeit der Knappe, der Seneschall und 
endlich der Kénig schon ausgerichtet haben. Er verspricht es mit Freu- 
den. In der folgenden Nacht (3998) pflegt der Ritter seine Geliebte, 
schmiickt und kleidet die wieder schén Gewordene, und am nichsten 
Morgen (3.Tag) begeben sie sich stracks nach Carlion (!), (4003) wo 
Artus diesmal Hof hilt.® Der Ritter macht seine Meldung, und von 
neuem wiederholt der Narr seine Prophezeiung von der unmittelbar be- 
vorstehenden Rache, der Keus nicht entgehen wird (4074 f.). 

Diese Meldung geschieht am dritten Tage von Percevals zweitem Aus- 
ritt.'6 Unserer Annahme zufolge, daf8 Perceval seine Geliebte schon an 
dem Morgen nach seinem Zweikampf mit Clamadeus verlassen, miifite 
dies der achte Tag seines Abenteuerns sein. Aber dies kann aus einer 
ganzen Reihe von Griinden nicht stimmen. Erstens wiirde es den Ge- 
setzen der Erzihlung, die auf Steigerung bedacht ist, zuwiderlaufen, 
wenn Li Orguelleus an demselben Tage eintrife wie Clamadeus, ohne 
daf dies ausdriicklich erwihnt wiirde. Geradezu unméglich ist dies aber, 
zweitens, infolge des abermaligen Ortswechsels: Wir sind jetzt nicht 
mehr in Dinasdaron, sondern in Carlion! Endlich hitte nach unsrer 
Rechnung die Priifungszeit der durch Percevals Télpelei ins Ungliick 
gestoBenen Zeltdame vom zweiten bis zum siebenten Tage seiner Aus- 
fahrt gedauert, sie hitte also nur fiinf Tage ausgemacht. Es ist aber 
schlechthin undenkbar, da ihr Gewand und Sattelzeug in so kurzer Zeit 
durch die Strapazen der Witterung hitten so zugerichtet worden sein 
sollen, wie es geschildert wird (3693 f.). Auch steht in des Ritters Erzih- 
lung von der Schmach, die er ihr zugefiigt, das Beiwort “longuement” 


%8 Eine Hdschr. schreibt allerdings Carduel, aber alle Hdschrn. haben beim nichsten 
Aufbruch des Artus den Vers: “‘Se part li rois de Carlion”’ (4155). 
16 Was etwaige Abenteuer Percevals betrifft, fallt dieser Tag aus der Erzahlung aus. 
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(4055), welches nur in einer Handschrift fehlt. Danach miiSten Wochen, 
eher noch Monate, seit Percevals Ausfahrt verstrichen sein.'” 

Wie steht es dann aber um die Prophezeiung des Narren, da Perceva! 
binnen sieben Tagen die geschlagene Jungfrau an Keus gericht haben 
werde? So zuversichtlich wir seinerzeit behaupteten, die Prophezeiung 
miisse in Erfiillung gehen, ebenso bestimmt miissen wir jetzt feststellen, 
da& sie nicht in Erfiillung gehen kann, was den anberaumten Zeitpunkt 
betrifft. Selbst den Fall gesetzt, daf Clamadeus und Li Orguelleus am 
selben Tage angekommen und daf die Ortsverinderung nur durch ein 
Versehen berichtet ist, kann sie nicht in Erfiillung gehen, da, wie wir 
gleich sehen werden, nach Li Orguelleus’ Ankunft noch eine Ortsverin- 
derung stattfindet und noch ein Tag vergeht, ehe Perceval dem Keus den 
Arm zerbricht. 

Diesen Punkt betreffend, steht es nun fest, daB die Zeitbestimmung 
von sieben Tagen, falls sie wirklich von Crestien herstammt, einen Lap- 
sus bedeutet, den wir Crestien aufbiirden miissen. Versuchen wir es also 
mit dem Zeitraum von vierzig Tagen, den die grosse Mehrzahl der Hand- 
schriften, wie oben erwahnt, anstelle der siebentigigen Frist haben.'* 
Bei dieser Annahme fahren wir jedenfalls besser, was die durchsichtig 
gewordene Gewandung der Zeltdame betrifft. Die Vierzig-Tage-Prophe- 
zeiung verwickelt uns aber von andrer Seite in neue Schwierigkeiten, wie 
wir gleich sehen werden. 

Als Konig Artus den Bericht des Li Orguelleus entgegengenommen, 
schw6rt er bei St. David, dem Schutzpatron von Wales, fortan keine 
zwei Nichte in denselben Mauern zuzubringen,'® bis er den Ritter ge- 
funden, der ihn zuerst von einem gefihrlichen Feinde befreit hat und 
ihm seither eine Artigkeit iiber die andre erweist (4133 f.). Sofort wird 
zum Aufbruch geriistet und ausgezogen. Bei Anbruch der Nacht lagert 
sich der Hofstaat auf einem weiten Feld. In dieser Nacht, der zweiten 


17 Auf den inneren Widerspruch zwischen der jammerlichen Verfassung der Zeltdame 
und der kurzen Zeitdauer ihrer Peinigung macht schon Jessie L. Weston, The Legend of 
Sir Perceval (London: David Nutt, 1906), 1, 136 aufmerksam, die bei fliichtiger Uberprii- 
fung der mutmaGlichen Dauer der erzihlten Ereignisse zu dem Ergebnis gelangt: “It is 
thus quite impossible to spread out the events of the story as told by Chrétien over more 
than a fortnight at the outside; yet the lady is in such a dilapidated condition... .” 
Auch Kellermann, a.a.0., $.32 Anm., findet sich genétigt, aus demselben Grunde den Auf- 
enthalt Percevals bei Blancheflor unbestimmt auszudehnen, ohne aber der Terminprophe- 
zeiung in seinem Buch mit einem Wort zu gedenken. 

18 Selbst wenn der Vierzig-Tage-Termin glatt aufginge, wire damit nichts fiir die 
Urspriinglichkeit dieser Lesart bewiesen. Sie kann sehr wohl ihre Entstehung dem Eifer 
eines Kopisten verdanken, der eine offenbare Ungereimtheit entdeckt hatte und bestrebt 
war, sie auszumerzen. 

8 Wieder gibt es vereinzelte Abweichungen: Eine Hdschr. liest ‘eine Nacht,”’ eine andre 
“sieben Tage.’ 
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nach Percevals Einkehr auf der Gralburg, schneit es tiichtig bei starker 
Kalte (4162 f.). Aber wie ist dies méglich, fragen wir uns verwundert. Hat 
denn Crestien vergessen, dai es schon Pfingsten war, als der Hof in 
Dinasdaron weilte? Und seither waren wir doch nach Carlion verzogen! 
Und die nun auf vierzig Tage lautende Prophezeiung hat uns doch um 
einen guten Monat iiber das Pfingstfest hinausgebracht! Wie dem auch 
sei, Crestien berichtet den Schneefall, ohne mit der Wimper zu zucken. 
Wollen wir uns also an die handschriftlichen Zeitangaben halten, so miis- 
sen wir eben einen starken Schnee, der zwischen Mitte Juni und Mitte 
Juli fallt, einen Monat nach Pfingsten, als ein durchaus normales Som- 
merereignis hinnehmen.”° 

Auf die auf vierzehn Tage lautende Terminprophezeiung, die nur in 
einer Handschrift bezeugt ist und héchstwahrscheinlich auf das Konto 
eines Kopisten fillt,*! diirfte weniger dazu beitragen, die Schwierigkeiten 
zu lésen, als sie zu verwischen. 

Am Morgen nach der Schneenacht, also am vierten Tage von Perce- 
vals zweiter Ausfahrt, ereignet sich nun die beriihmte Drei-Blutstropfen- 
Szene. Aus seiner Versonnenheit aufgestért, sticht Perceval zuerst den 
Sagremors und darauf den Keus aus dem Sattel, wobei sich dieser den 
Arm bricht, wie es der Narr vorhergesagt. Dem héfischen Gauvain bleibt 
es vorbehalten, seinem Kénig den fremden Ritter als den Gesuchten zu- 
zufiihren. Hier bringe er ihn, den der Kénig schon ganze vierzehn Tage 
(4548 f.) zu sehen gewiinscht.” Hier haben wir eine neue Zeitbestimmung 
die sich nicht mit dem Verlauf der Ereignisse, wie wir sie zu konstruieren 
suchten, in Einklang bringen lift. Welche Zeit iibrigens als Ausgangs- 
punkt der vierzehn Tage anzusetzen ist, lift sich nicht eindeutig be- 
stimmen. Ist es der Tag, an dem Perceval den Roten Ritter tétete (der 
zweite seiner Ausfahrt)? Oder ist es der Tag von Clamadeus’ Ankunft 
(der achte), bei welcher Gelegenheit Artus dem Keus die Verantwortung 
dafiir zuschiebt, daB er die Gesellschaft des so artigen Ritters entbehren 
mu, was ihn sehr grimt (2878).* 


20 Die Ausfiihrungen Rachbauers, a.a.0., S. 195, die tibrigens von einem lingeren 
Aufenthalt Percevals bei Blancheflor als einer Tatsache berichten, reden an unserm 
Problem vorbei, ohne es begriffen zu haben. Die Terminprophezeiung hat R. offenbar 
vergessen.—Wenn wir iibrigens die nachpfingstliche Zeit dem Kalender alten Stils an- 
passen, so war die astronomische Jahreszeit um 1200 sogar noch um eine Woche weiter 
vorgeschritten, als das Kalenderdatum anzeigen wiirde. 1 Vgl. Anm. 23. 

* Eine Hdschr. schreibt “acht Tage,’”’ was gut zu der Sieben-Tage-Prophezeiung stim- 
men wiirde, wenn es in “A” stiinde. Eine schreibt “fiinfzehn Jahre,” was offenbar als 
Altersangabe des jugendlichen Helden zu deuten ist. 

% Vermutlich hat diese Zeitangabe einen Kopisten veranlafit, die Terminprophezeiung 
an friiherer Stelle in vierzehn Tage umzudndern (vgl. Anm. 12), denn was die tibrigen 
Hdschrn. betrifft, hingt diese Zeitangabe véllig in der Luft. 
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Jetzt herrscht groSer Jubel, bis zum dritten Tage (4610). Da naht das 





3. Allerdings behalten folgende Gegengriinde ihr volles Gewicht: a) ed 
Das Uberspringen eines Zeitraumes ist nirgends angedeutet. b) Je 


i Unheil in Gestalt der beiden Boten, der Gralsbotin, die Percevals Schan- auf 

} de ausposaunt, und des Guingambresil, der den Gauvain des verrite- = 
ba rischen Mordes zeiht. An diesem Punkte gabelt sich die Erzihlung Sch 
a / bekanntlich, und die beiden Helden behaupten abwechselnd den Schau- rs 
i Fassen wir, bei diesem Haupteinschnitt der Erzihlung angelangt, die ean 
£ bisher gezeitigten Ergebnisse zusammen! = 
be 1. Bis zum fiinften Tage von Percevals Abenteuerfahrten gibt es pee 
2k keine zeitlichen Widerspriiche. Crestien begleitet den Helden auf den 
b . Schritt und Tritt und legt von jedem seiner Tagewerke ausfiihrlichst aus 
Z 3 Rechenschaft ab. { 
oa': 2. Obgleich die Erzihlung Tempo und Ton nicht wechselt, mui} [| to 
Be nach dem fiinften Tage ein gréSerer Zeitraum als iibersprungen ange- : zih 
" nommen werden, denn die Varianten der Terminprophezeiung lassen kon 
Pt uns blof die Wahl zwischen einer logischen Unméglichkeit und einer och 
q i iiberaus starken Unwahrscheinlichkeit des Erfahrungsbereichs. Die : net 
. ‘ Sieben-Tage-Prophezeiung geht nicht auf. Allerfriihestens kommt Per- I 
* cevals Rache an Keus um einen Tag zu spit, selbst wenn man den j Gat 
q: Clamadeus und den Orguelleus am selben Tag bei Artus anlangen t= 
ff lat, selbst wenn man den dreimaligen Wechsel des Hoflagers inner- hem 
i K halb so kurzer Zeit nicht beanstandet, und selbst wenn man, dem Sodas 
+ Wortlaut und der Wahrscheinlichkeit zuwider, die Schmach der Zelt- Tu 
a dame nur wenige Tage dauern laft. S skeh 


weiter die Jahreszeit durch das Ansetzen eines iibersprungenen Zeit- a 
raums vorriickt, freilich immer innerhalb des Vierzig-Tage-Termins, = Pre 
desto unméglicher wird der berichtete Schneefall. c) Dazu kommt noch = des 
ein schwerwiegender psychologischer Einwand: Daf Perceval sofort Saat 
nach der Befreiung der Blancheflor seine Mutter aufsucht, stimmt viel Seri 
besser zu seiner damaligen Gemiitsverfassung als das Gegenteil. Sonst : Hir 
kommt auch die Ungeduld seines Abschieds von Goornemanz um ihre S 6 sedas 
Bedeutung. Wie aber Kellermann™ iiberzeugend nachweist, ist, im Ge- Z Jag 
gensatz zu Wolfram, Percevals SchuldbewuStsein gegeniiber der Mut- S frey 
ter das Kernmotiv, das ihn schon bei Goornemanz und Blancheflor zu | ver 
raschem Aufbruch drangt und dann weiterhin den verhingnisvollen ; tos 
Ablauf seines Besuchs auf der Gralburg bedingt. ihre 
Wir sehen also, ohne die Annahme einer Ruhepause nach dem fiinften s 
Tag von Percevals Abenteuerfahrt geht die Rechnung iiberhaupt nicht ; ‘om 
™ Kellermann, S. 100, 108-110. “vie 
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auf. Dennoch miissen wir in beiden Fallen der Erzihlung Gewalt antun, 
um die Ereignisse so einzurenken, daf sie sich iiberhaupt in ein zeitliches 
Schema fiigen. Damit diirfte also erwiesen sein, da der Zeitsinn des 
Erzihlers Crestien, unbeschadet seiner anderweitigen kiinstlerischenVer- 
dienste, nicht geniigend entwickelt war, um eine so komplizierte Reihe 
von Abenteuern zu beherrschen, wie sie sein Gralroman bietet. Ich 
glaube auch nicht, da es eine Rettung Crestiens bedeutet, falls man 
etwa versuchen sollte, seine Quelle fiir die zeitlichen Widerspriiche ver- 
antwortlich zu machen. Viel wahrscheinlicher wire es dann, sie wiiren 
dem geweckten Bearbeiter aufgefallen, und er hiitte sich bemiiht, sie 
auszumerzen. 

Uber die zweite Halfte von Crestiens Werk, die, wie gesagt, mit den 
beiden Ungliicksbotschaften und der darauf folgenden Gabelung der Er- 
zihlung in eine Gauvainhandlung und in eine Percevalhandlung einsetzt, 
kénnen wir uns kiirzer fassen, denn die Unzulinglichkeit des Crestien- 
schen Zeitsinnes, die wir uns fiir den ersten Teil mit einiger Miihe errech- 
net haben, tritt in diesem zweiten Teil ausgesprochen grell zutage. 

Die erste Gauvainabenteuerreihe. Bekanntlich soll der Zweikampf 
Gauvains mit Guingambresil* am Hofe des Kénigs von Escavalon ausge- 
fochten werden (4791). Gauvain macht sich nun sofort auf die Fahrt, das 
heiSt wohl, am nichsten Morgen. Im Laufe des Tages gelangt er bis vor 
das Schlof Tintaguel und sieht dort, auf einem Anger gelagert, einem 
Turnier zu, das sich gerade abspielt. Am Abend zieht er mit den zuriick- 
kehrenden Kaimpfern ins Schlo$ und genieSt die Gastfreundschaft eines 
Edelmanns. Seinem urspriinglichen Vorsatz zuwider bewirken die an- 
mutigen Bitten des kleinen Téchterchens des SchloSherrn, da er am 
naichsten Morgen (2.Tag) als ihr Ritter am Turnier teilnimmt, wo er den 
Preis davontrigt. Aber schon ehe es Mittag geworden (5588), verla®t er 
das Waffenspiel, um allen Bitten des Schlo$herrn zum Trotz das Ziel 
seiner Reise ungesiumt weiter zu verfolgen (5653). Die Nacht verbringt 
er in einem Klostergut (5657). Am dritten Morgen ist er im Begriff, eine 
Hirschkuh zu erjagen, da verliert sein Jagdrof ein Eisen, und er mu& sich 
das Wild entgehen lassen (blindes Motiv). Bald aber trifft er auf das 
Jagdgefolge des Kénigs von Escavalon, der ihn, ohne ihn zu kennen, 
freundlichst einladt, sich in der Stadt bei seiner Schwester so lange zu 
vergniigen, bis er selbst von der Jagd zuriick sei. Gauvain folgt der Ein- 
ladung. Die Schwester des Kénigs gewahrt ihm ohne weitere Umstinde 
ihre Minne.” Doch das Ungliick will, da& das Minneabenteuer im Turm- 


*%“binnen vierzig Tagen,” laut der grofen Mehrzahl der Hdschrn. In “A” und einer 
zweiten Hdschr. fehlen die zwei Zeilen, die die Zeitangabe enthalten. Eine Hdschr. schreibt 
“vierzehn Tage.” 

% Der Witz dieses naiven Abenteuers liegt wohl in ihrer nicht ganz wértlichen Aus- 
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gemach der Prinzessin durch einen Ritter gestért wird, der Gauvain er- 
kennt und sofort Mordio schreit und die ganze Biirgerschaft zu den 
Waffen ruft. Die rasenden Birger wollen den Turm erstiirmen, und da 
Gauvain sich ihrer mit improvisierten Waffen erwehrt, sind sie dabei, 
den Turm niederzureifen, als der Kénig erscheint, die Biirger zur Ruhe 
verweist and erfaihrt, dai der Turm seinen Todfeind birgt. Die heikle 
Lage, in der sich alle Beteiligten befinden, nétigt zu langerer Beratung. 
Das Ende vom Lied ist, daS der anberaumte Zweikampf um ein Jahr 
vertagt wird, indem Gauvain sich eidlich verpflichtet, auf die Suche nach 
der blutenden Lanze zu gehen und sich binnen Jahresfrist dem Kénig 
wieder zu stellen. Sofort verabschiedet Gauvain die Schildknappen, die 
ihn begleitet haben, und macht sich allein wieder auf die Fahrt. Hier 
bricht die Gauvaingeschichte ab (6214 f.). Drei Tage sind vergangen, seit 
Gauvain den Hof des Artus verlassen hat. Wahrend dieser Zeit haben wir 
ihn unausgesetzt begleitet. 

Die Erzaihlung lenkt zu Perceval zuriick. Hier wird unserm Zeitsinn 
sofort Ungewéhnliches zugemutet, indem Crestien unvermittelt berich- 
tet, der April und der Mai seien fiinfmal voriibergegangen (6220 f.), 
wiahrend Perceval als irrender Ritter die Linder durchstreifte, ohne sich 
Gottes zu erinnern. Fiinfzig Ritter?’ habe er in dieser Zeit besiegt und zu 
K@énig Artus geschickt (6233 f.). Die Erwihnung von April und Mai ist 
formelhaft zu verstehen. Bei wértlicher Auffassung kime nimlich eine 
Zeitspanne von nahezu sechs Jahren heraus, indem wir Perceval im 
Friihsommer verlassen hatten und ihn jetzt an einem Karfreitag wieder- 
finden. Crestien aber spricht hier ausdriicklich und zu wiederholten 
Malen von fiinf Jahren (6221, 6224, 6235 u.s.w.).—Perceval trifft aui 
eine Schar pilgernder Ritter und Damen. Sie ermahnen ihn, an diesem 
heiligen Tage Gottes zu gedenken, und er nimmt sich ihre Worte zu 
Herzen. Auf ihren Rat sucht er einen frommen Klausner auf, der, wie es 
sich herausstellt, sein Oheim ist. Dieser bringt Percevals Verséhnung mit 
Gott zuwege, indem er ihn zur Erkenntnis seiner Siinde fiihrt und ihm 
die Segnungen der Kirche zuteil werden ]a£t. Er bittet Perceval, zwei 
volle Tage bei ihm zu verweilen (6476 f.), und wir héren dann auch tat- 
sichlich, da8 Perceval am Ostermorgen das Sakrament der Kommunion 
empfangt (6512 f.). 

Hier bricht die Erzihlung wieder ab, nachdem sie einen Zeitraum von 
fiinf Jahren iibersprungen und dann drei Tage lang bei Perceval ver- 
weilt hat. Von neuem wendet sie sich zu Gauvain, und zwar treffen wir 
zu unserm Erstaunen Gauvain zu eben dem Zeitpunkte wieder, wo wir 








deutung der Botschaft des K6nigs, sie solle den fremden Herrn so freundlich empfangen 
wie ihren eigenen Bruder (5737 f.). 
37 Alle andern Hdschrn. schreiben “‘sechzig,’’ mit Ausnahme einer, die keine Zahl angibt. 
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ihn verlassen hatten. Das heift, wir wenden uns, nachdem wir Perceval 
verlassen, um den zweiten Strang der Erzihlung wieder aufzunehmen, 
um fiinf Jahre zuriick, um von neuem ein Abenteuertagewerk Gauvains 
nach dem andern liickenlos abzuhaspeln! 

Dieses Verfahren zeigt in denkbar deutlichster Weise den Abgrund, 
der Crestiens Zeitsinn und Zeitgefiihl von denen des heutigen Menschen 
trennt. Von einer zeitlichen Nebeneinanderschau der Lebensriume der 
beiden Helden kann nicht die Rede sein, noch weniger von einer Ver- 
flechtung der Schicksale beider in einem gemeinsamen Lebenszeitraum. 
Allerdings haben wir es mit einem Fragment zu tun, aber keine von 
Crestien geplante Fortsetzung hatte an dem hier aufgezeigten Sachver- 
halt etwas Grundsitzliches indern kénnen.** 

Ganz verfehlt wire es nun, das Gesagte so aufzufassen, als sei damit 
Crestien als Stiimper angeprangert. Crestien dokumentiert sein kiinst- 
lerisches Talent gerade im Perceval auf zu mannigfaltige Weise, als daB 
es mit einem absprechenden Urteil hier getan wire.?® Indessen brauchen 
wir unsre Erzihlung blof noch ein wenig genauer anzusehen, um uns zu 
iiberzeugen, daf8 Crestien, auch das Zeitliche seines Romans betreffend, 
nicht planlos darauflos erzihlte. 

Als die Erzihlung sich in eine Gauvain- und eine Percevalhandlung 
gabelte, verweilten wir zuerst drei Tage lang in Gauvains Gesellschaft. 
Dann schlugen wir uns wieder auf Percevals Seite, um wieder drei Tage 
lang an seinen Leiden und seinem Troste teilzunehmen. Die erzihlten 
Zeiten der beiden Helden sind gleich. Sie halten einander die Wage. Die 
iibersprungene Zeit zihlt fiir Crestiens Stilgefiih] offenbar nicht. Die ist 
nur abgetan, nicht erzihlt worden. Fiir die Zeitdauer dagegen, fiir die 
wir den Blick auf einen der beiden Helden eingestellt halten, scheint ein 
Gesetz der Proportion zur Anwendung zu kommen. Wie genau dieses 
Gesetz beobachtet worden wire, falls Crestien seinen Roman zu Ende 
gefiihrt hitte, entzieht sich zwar der Beurteilung, aber die eine Strecke 
der Gauvainhandlung, die wir nun noch ins Auge zu fassen haben, ehe 
das Fragment abbricht, bietet jedenfalls wertvolle Fingerzeige in dieser 
Hinsicht. 

% Was Verwickeltheit der Anlage, Ritsel, Widerspriiche und unaufgeléste Knoten be- 
trifft, steht Crestiens Lancelot dem Perceval am nichsten. Auch den Lancelot hat Crestien 
nicht selbst vollendet. Wenn indessen Wendelin Forster, Kristianwérterbuch (Halle: Max 
Niemeyer Verlag, 1914), S. 94 zum Lancelot bemerkt: “Es ist méglich, da& er alles zur 
Zufriedenheit seiner Leser gelést haben wiirde, wenn er selbst sein Werk vollendet hitte. 
Ahnlich verhalt es sich mit dem Perceval—auch diesen hat er nicht zu Ende gefiihrt!,’”’ 
so hat unsre Darlegung gezeigt, da dieses optimistische Urteil, was die Behandlung der 
epischen Zeitverhiltnisse betrifft, fiir den Perceval jedenfalls nicht zutrifft. 

%* Hier sei ein fiir allemal auf den ganzen ersten Teil von Kellermanns Werk verwiesen, 
der diesem Nachweis dient. 
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Diese letzte, die Gauvain-Orguelleuse-de-Logres Partie, setzt ein 
zwischen Terz und Mittag des Tages nach Gauvains Abenteuer im Turm 
(6522). Gauvain sté£t zuerst auf den schwer verwundeten Ritter, von 
dem er Auskunft iiber seinen Weg erlangt. Hierauf trifft er die stolze 
Schéne, die sich seine Dienste zwar gefallen la8t, ihm aber Spott und 
Hohn dafiir bietet. In ihrer Begleitung zu dem verwundeten Ritter zu- 
riickgekehrt, verliert er durch die Tiicke des von ihm Geheilten sein Rof. 
Auf einem grotesken Klepper, im Angesicht der Damen, die das Zauber- 
schlof bewohnen, besiegt er den Neffen des Verriters und erhalt sein Rof 
zuriick. Der Faihrmann setzt ihn nach dem Schlof iiber and beherbergt 
ihn die Nacht iiber aufs Beste. Am Morgen darauf (7494) besteht Gau- 
vain das Abenteuer mit dem Wunderbett, was ihn objektiv als vollkom- 
mensten aller Ritter beglaubigt. Das seinem Sieg zu Ehren veranstaltete 
Bankett dauert linger als “ein Tag um die Weihnachtszeit”’ (8248), und 
nach Beendigung desselben legt er sich in dem Wunderbett schlafen, wo 
es sich ganz anders ruht als am Morgen (8258 f.). 

Am Morgen des dritten Tages reitet Gauvain wieder aus dem Zauber- 
schloB8. Zuerst besiegt er den Geliebten seiner sarkastischen Schénen. 
Dann sprengt er auf ihre Aufforderung iiber die halsbrecherische Enge. 
Er hat den Anlauf falsch abgeschitzt, aber dank seinem edlen Tier be- 
steht er das Abenteuer heil. Driiben macht er Bekanntschaft mit dem 
Ritter Guiromelanz, der ihm alle mégliche Ehre erweist, als er von seinen 
Abenteuern im Zauberschlof erfahren, und ihm eine Liebesbotschaft an 
die ebenfalls im Schlosse weilende Schwester Gauvains auftrigt. Sowie er 
aber Gauvains Namen erfihrt, zeigt er sich ganz von dem Gedanken der 
Blutrache besessen. Zuerst will er gleich kimpfen, dann aber wird ein 
Zweikampf auf den siebenten Tag*® vereinbart (8852), zu dem Kénig 
Artus und sein ganzer Hof von Gauvain geladen werden sollen. Artus sei 
leicht zu beschicken, sagt Guiromelanz, denn diesmal feiere er die Pfing- 
sten in dem nur zwei Tagereisen entfernten Orcanie (8888). Pfingsten? 
Horten wir nicht eben wieder die Pfingstglocken liuten? Wie kann das 
méglich sein? Rechnen wir nach! Als die Ungliicksboten erschienen 
waren, am dritten Tag nach Percevals Bestrafung des Keus, war es kurz 
nach Pfingsten gewesen, wenn wir uns an die (aufgeflogene) Sieben-Tage- 
Prophezeiung halten. Nach der Vierzig-Tage-Prophezeiung aber miifite 
es Friihsommer gewesen sein. Und wie viel “‘Gauvainzeit’”’ war seit den 
Ungliicksbotschaften verstrichen? Nach genauer Rechnung sechs Tage! 
Und doch soll es wieder einmal Pfingsten sein! Nun, wir sind nicht die 
ersten, die sich iiber die ewigen Pfingsten im Bereich des Kénigs Artus 
lustig machen. Wir machen hier die Beobachtung, da Zeitangaben, die 


® Vier Hdschrn. schreiben “den achten Tag.” 
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unsre Abenteuerreihe in den Jahresablauf einfiigen, rein willkiirlich ge- 
setzt sind und als Zeitspannen betrachtet jeder Realitit entbehren. 

Nun noch einmal zuriick zu Gauvain, der eben dabei ist, die letzte 
Etappe seines zweiten Dreitagewerks zu vollenden. Gauvain sagt dem 
Guiromelanz mit Handschlag den Zweikampf zu. Dann sprengt er iiber 
die gefahrliche Enge zuriick und fiihrt die nun auf einmal zahm und de- 
miitig gewordene Dame Orguelleuse in das Zauberschlof, wo beide mit 
Jubel begrii8t werden. Sobald es geht, macht sich Gauvain an seine 
Schwester und richtet ihr die aufgetragene Liebesbotschaft aus. Hierauf 
wendet er sich an einen Knappen, der den Eindruck der Zuverlissigkeit 
und Verschwiegenheit macht, und gibt ihm den Auftrag, sich heimlich 
davonzumachen und Kénig Artus und sein Hoflager auf den fiinften Tag 
(9115) vor das Schlo& zu laden,* indem er ihm das Nétige, was den Zwei- 
kampf betrifft, zu wissen tut. Nun folgt noch ein festlicher Ritus, die 
durch Gauvain vollzogene Erhebung von fiinfhundert Knappen in den 
Ritterstand, der das zweite Dreitagewerk Gauvains erst gegen Morgen 
sein Ende finden aft. 

Crestien folgt nun den Spuren des Knappen und berichtet von seiner 
Ankunft in Orcanie, wo die Erzihlung mitten im Satz abbricht. 

Fassen wir nun noch die Ergebnisse unsrer Untersuchung zusammen. 
Wir stellen folgendes fest: 


1). Zeitlich betrachtet zerfallt die Abenteuerfolge von Crestiens Gralroman in 
fiinf Partien, nimlich: 

a) Percevals Auszug bis zu seiner Entsetzung von Belrepeire (fiinf Tage). 
(Zeitliche Liicke unbestimmter Dauer?) 

b) Percevals Besuch auf der Gralburg und die daran anschlieSenden Aben- 
teuer bis zu seinem zweiten Zusammentreffen mit Artus (vier Tage). Zwei Tage 
Freude bis zum Eintreffen der Ungliicksboten. 

c) Gauvains Abenteuer in Tintaguel und im Turm zu Escavalon (drei Tage). 

d) Nach iibersprungenem Zeitraum von fiinf Jahren ‘“Percevalzeit”: Perce- 
vals Besuch bei dem Einsiedler (drei Tage). 

e) Zeitlich unmittelbar an “c” anschlieSend: Gauvains Abenteuer mit Orguel- 
leuse, dem Zauberschlo8 und Guiromelanz (drei Tage). 

2). Jede dieser Partien verlauft als deutlich geschaute Abenteuerfolge ohne 
innere Widerspriiche. 

3). Aber schon die zeitliche Verkniipfung der ersten beiden Abenteuerfolgen 
Percevals ist mifgliickt. Man kommt zwar nicht aus ohne Annahme einer 
zeitlichen Liicke, aber es bleiben trotzdem nicht aufzulésende faktische und 
psychologische Widerspriiche. 

4). Die zwei Abenteuerfolgen Gauvains sind zwar in der Erzahlung auerlich 


So in den meisten Hdschrn. Andere schreiben “‘vier” bezw. “drei Tage.’’ Jedenfalls 
wird bei allen Zeitangaben auf die Dauer der Botenreise (zwei Tage, 8891) Riicksicht 
genommen. 
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getrennt durch eine Percevalpartie, sie hingen aber zeitlich als geschlossenes 
Ganzes zusammen. 

5). Die Tatsache, da& Crestien bei Perceval einen toten Zeitraum von fiinf 
Jahren iiberschlagt und dann, zu seinem zeitlichen Ausgangspunkt zuriickkeh- 
rend, die Gauvainhandlung wieder um ein Stiick fortfiihrt, zeigt, daB der Sinn 
fiir den Zeitverlauf als kontinuierliches Gewebe, in dem jede Partie des Erzahlten 
seine Stelle einnimmt, bei Crestien nur in ganz kiimmerlichem Mafe vorhanden 
ist. Er ahnt nichts, weder von Einbeziehung seiner beiden Helden in den gleichen 
Zeitraum noch von organischer Verflechtung ihrer Schicksale. 

6). Die zwei Pfingstzeiten als objektive Ankniipfungspunkte im Kreislauf 
des Jahres sind rein willkiirlich eingesetzt und kénnen mit dem Verlauf des 
Erzahiten nicht in Einklang gebracht werden. 

7). Obgleich nun das Zeitgefiihl im weiteren Sinne bei Crestien nicht lebendig 
ist, hat er doch einen regen Sinn fiir Gleichma und Proportion, was die erzahlten 
Zeitpartien anbetrifft, soweit wir dies aus dem Fragment beurteilen kénnen. 
Tatsache ist, da% nachdem er dem Herrn der Mire, wie Wolfram sagen wiirde, 
zwei Abenteuerfolgen von fiinf bezw. vier Tagen zugestanden, er dem zweiten 
Helden eine Abenteuerfolge von drei Tagen zuteilt, worauf er seinem ersten 
Helden unter Uberspringung von fast sechs nicht erzahlten Jahren ein drittes, 
dreitiigiges Erscheinen vor dem inneren Auge des Hérers zumift, um schlieBlich 
den zweiten Helden wiederum auf drei Tage auf seinen Taten zu begleiten. 
Das jedesmalige Auftreten der zwei Helden ist also von anndhernd gleicher 
Zeitdauer, und die Vermutung, da& dieses Prinzip des zeitlichen Gleichmafes 
sich auch in der Folge geltend gemacht haben wiirde, ist jedenfalls nicht als 
unbegriindet von der Hand zu weisen. 


DIE EPISCHEN ZEITVERHALTNISSE IN 
WOLFRAMS PARZIVAL® UND IHRE 
VERGLEICHUNG MIT CRESTIEN 


Wie bei Crestien iibergehen wir hier die Jugendgeschichte des Helden 
sowie die Vorgeschichte, die um eine Generation friiher spielt, und be- 
ginnen bei Parzivals Abschied von der Mutter. 

Die erste von Wolfram erzaihlte Abenteuerpartie Parzivals umfafit 
vier Tage. Am Tage seines Auszugs reitet der tumbe Jiingling, den 
mifverstandenen Rat seiner Mutter wértlich befolgend, an einem dunk- 
len Wisserlein entlang. Er nichtigt im Walde (129,14). Tags darauf 
trifft der junge Tor zuerst die schlafende Jeschute, die er kiiSt und be- 


# Zuverlissige Angaben bietet, bis auf seine pedantisch anmutende Uberspannung des 
Prinzips chronologischer Genauigkeit, schon Riihrmund, “Chronologische Bestimmung der 
Begebenheiten in Wolframs Parzival,’’ Z/DA, v1 (1848), 465-478. Ich wurde auf Riihr- 
munds Aufsatz erst nach Abschlu& der vorliegenden Arbeit aufmerksam, und ich fand bei 
genauer Nachpriifung keinen Anla&, etwas an meinen Ausftihrungen zu andern. 

33 Die Belege verweisen auf Lachmanns Wolfram. Sechste Ausgabe, bearbeitet von Dr. 
Eduard Hartl (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1930). 
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raubt, was dann ihren erziirnten Gatten Orilus, der falsche Schliisse aus 
dem Geschehenen zieht, zu den bekannten grausamen Mafregeln gegen 
die Ungliickliche veranlaSt. Hier schaltet Wolfram eine zeitliche Bemer- 
kung von weittragender Wichtigkeit ein: ‘““Mér danne ein ganzez jar 
si meit/ gruoz von ir mannes libe”’ (139,20 f.). Der Zeitraum bis zur 
Wiederherstellung ihrer Ehre dauert mehr als ein Jahr, wahrend es sich 
bei Crestiens nicht befriedigend aufgehender Zeitrechnung um fiinf Tage 
bezw. einige Wochen handelte. Schon an diesem friithen Punkt der 
Erzahlung erhellt es somit, daS Wolfram einen weiteren Zeitrahmen aus- 
fiillt als Crestien. Ferner trifft Parzival schon an diesem zweiten Tage 
seine Base Sigune, die dann noch an drei wichtigen Etappen der Hand- 
lung auftaucht entgegen ihrem spiteren, blof einmaligen Erscheinen bei 
Crestien. Am Abend verschafit ihm Jeschutens goldne Spange Aufnahme 
in der Hiitte eines habgierigen Fischers. Dieser begleitet ihn am niachsten 
Morgen (3. Tag) bis vor Nantes, wo er von dem Knappen Iwanet vor 
K6nig Artus gefiihrt wird und es dort mitansehen muf, wie Keie zuerst 
die Jungfrau Cunneware, die ihm zu Ehren gelacht, und darauf den bis- 
lang fiir stumm geltenden Antanor zerbliut, der bei der Mifhandlung 
der Jungfrau die Sprache gefunden und dem Keie gedroht hatte, er werde 
noch die Hand des verachteten Jiinglings zu spiiren bekommen (/53,1 f.). 
Nur an dieser einen Stelle hat Wolfram das Prophezeiungsmotiv ver- 
wertet. Parzival erschligt nun Ither, den Roten Ritter, und legt mit 
Iwanets Hilfe dessen Riistung an. Im weiteren Verlauf des Tages mutet 
Parzival dem erbeuteten Rof eine gréfere Strecke zu, als ein Unge- 
riisteter normalerweise in zwei Tagen zuriickgelegt haben wiirde (/6/, 
17 f.). Dieser Zug ist typisch fiir die GréBe der Entfernungen, mit denen 
wir bei Wolfram zu rechnen haben. Auch spiter, am Tage seiner An- 
kunft vor Pelrapeire, legt Parzival reitend eine unglaubliche Strecke zu- 
riick (189,22 f.), und an dem Tage, an dem er zur Gralburg gelangt, 
hei®t es gar: “Uns tuot diu Aventiure bekant/ daz er bi dem tage reit,/ 
ein vogel hetes arbeit,/ solt erz allez han erflogen” (224,22 f.). Schon hier 
zeigt sich deutlich Wolframs Tendenz, neben den zeitlichen auch die 
raéumlichen Ausmafe der Erzihlung zu erweitern.—Am Abend findet 
Parzival gastliche Aufnahme bei Gurnemanz. Am nichsten Morgen, 
dem vierten, wird Parzival gebadet und standesgemaf gekleidet. Nach 
der Messe setzt er sich mit seinem Wirt zum Friihstiick. Erst jetzt fragt 
ihn dieser nach seiner Herkunft. Darauf unterweist er ihn in héfischer 
Sitte und lehrt ihn die Handhabung der Waffen. Gurnemanz findet solches 
Gefallen an seinem gelehrigen Gast, dai er am Abend seine schéne Toch- 
ter Liaze ihm bei Tisch Gesellschaft leisten lift. 

So weit die ersten vier Tage von Parzivals Abenteuer- und Entwick- 
lungslaufbahn. Jetzt iiberspringt Wolfram einen Zeitraum von zwélf 
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Tagen, indem er abkiirzend berichtet: “Sus pflac man des heldes sidr/ 
unz an den vierzehenden tac.” (176,28 f.). Der edle Wirt méchte den 
jungen Helden dauernd an sich fesseln zum Ersatz fiir seine ritterlich ge- 
fallenen Séhne, aber Parzival verlangt vorerst nach Rittertaten. So 
kommt es blof zu einer Art von Verlobung zwischen ihm und Liaze, ohne 
daf im weiteren Verlauf der Entwicklung wieder auf diese Beziehung 
angespielt wiirde. 

Mit Parzivals Abschied von Gurnemanz setzt eine zweite Abenteuer- 
reihe ein—An diesem Tage, dem siebzehnten nach seiner Ausfahrt, ge- 
langt er nach der belagerten Stadt Pelrapeire. Er wird von der Kénigin 
héfisch empfangen. Da der Gast, der Mahnung des Gurnemanz einge- 
denk, den Mund nicht auftut, leitet Condwiramurs das Gesprich ein. 
Sie ist aber héfisch genug, trotz des bitteren Mangels, der die Stadt 
peinigt, den Gast nicht gleich mit ihren Néten zu behelligen. In der 
Nacht jedoch halt sie es nicht mehr aus, sie kommt an sein Bett und 
klagt ihm ihre Not, worauf er ihr seine Hilfe gelobt. Wie bei Crestien 
teilt sie bis zur Frithe sein Lager. Am Morgen (2. Tag) besucht Parzival, 
die Messe. Darauf besiegt er im Zweikampf Kingrun, den Seneschall des 
Kénigs Clamide, empfiangt seine Sicherheit und schickt ihn zu Kénig 
Artus mit der Botschaft, Parzival werde sich nicht an seinem Hofe 
zeigen, ehe er nicht die geschlagene Jungfrau gericht habe. Condwira- 
murs empfingt den Sieger mit Freuden und gelobt sich ihm an. Die 
Freude der Stadt wird erhéht durch das unverhoffte Eintreffen zweier 
Proviantschiffe. Damit hat die Not ein Ende. Es heif$t nun, daf Parzival 
und Condwiramurs die ersten drei Nichte in keuschem Beilager ver- 
brachten (202,29 f.). Hierauf erzihlt Wolfram, wie Kénig Clamide die 
Nachricht von der Besiegung seines Seneschalls erhalt. Er schildert die 
Hast, mit der die reitenden Boten zu ihm gelangen (203,15 f; 204,15 f.). 
Sofort bricht er auf, um die Stadt zu berennen. Wieviel Zeit bei diesen 
Vorbereitungen vergeht, sagt Wolfram nicht genau. Es werden aber 
zumindest einige Tage gewesen sein, was einmal daraus hervorgeht, daf 
das dreinaichtige keusche Beilager erzihlt wird, ehe die Rede auf Clamide 
kommt, sodann daraus, daf die umfassenden Verteidigungsmafregeln 
geschildert werden, die die Belagerten treffen, sowie ihr erfolgreicher 
Ausfall gegen die Belagerungsmaschinen (205,17 f.), drittens wohl auch 
daraus, dafi Kingruns Ankunft bei Artus berichtet wird (206,5 f.), ehe 
der Sturm auf die Stadt ergeht. Ich méchte die verstrichene Zeit auf vier 
Tage veranschlagen. Bei dem Sturm auf die Stadt ziehen die Angreifer 
den Kiirzeren. Nach weiteren zwei Tagen bedient sich Parzival einer 
Kriegslist. Die bei Clamides Angriff in seine Hinde gefallenen Ritter 
hat er aufs Beste verpflegen lassen. Am dritten Morgen entlift er sie 
(208,23 f.) auf ihre Sicherheit. Sie kommen zu Clamide, und ihr Aussehen 
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und Zeugnis iiberzeugen den Kénig, daf es mit seiner Hoffnung, die 
Stadt auszuhungern, nichts ist. Daraufhin schickt er Parzival seine Her- 
ausforderung zum Zweikampf, der vermutlich noch am selben Tage 
stattfindet. Clamide wird besiegt und mu sich auf den Weg zu Artus 
machen. 

Die Entsetzung der Stadt hat bei Wolfram offenbar erheblich linger 
gedauert als bei Crestien. Bei Crestien erledigte Perceval diese Aufgabe 
in drei Tagen, den Tag seiner Ankunft mitgerechnet. Hier dagegen ziih- 
len wir acht Tage, wenn wir, nach Kingruns Besiegung am zweiten Tage, 
den grofSen Angriff am sechsten stattfinden lassen. Verstarkt wird dieser 
Eindruck iibrigens noch durch die Tatsache, daf Kingrun und Clamide, 
entgegen der Angabe bei Crestien, nicht denselben Weg zu Artus machen. 
Kingrun findet den Artus auf seinem Jagdschlofi Karminal im Walde 
Brizljan (206,5 f.), Clamide dagegen kommt nach Dianazdrun (216,7 f.), 
wo Artus diesmal die Pfingsten feiert (216,14). 

Damit wire die zweite Abenteuerreihe Parzivals zu Ende. Seit Par- 
zivals erstem Ausritt sind vierundzwanzig Tage verflossen. Bei Crestien 
war das Befreiungswerk schon am fiinften Tage gegliickt. 

Es folgt nun die Zeit von Parzivals Zusammenleben mit Condwira- 
murs. Wie wir uns erinnern, fanden wir uns bei Crestien gezwungen, an 
dieser Stelle einen Zeitraum der Ruhe anzusetzen, obgleich ein solcher 
in keiner Weise angedeutet war. Wolfram iiberhebt uns dieser Miihe. 
Auf einer Strecke von fiinfunddreifSig Zeilen malt er das gliickliche Zu- 
sammenleben der beiden Ehegatten aus (222,10 f.): Das verwiistete Land 
wird wieder aufgebaut, Parzival zeichnet sich durch Freigebigkeit aus, 
er vertreibt sich die Zeit mit hiufigen Ritterspielen, die beiden Gatten 
sind einander in inniger Liebe ergeben. Dann allerdings ergeht ein 
Scheiden. Parzival fiihlt auf einmal Sehnsucht nach der Mutter, iiber- 
dies verlangt es ihn wieder einmal nach ernsten Rittertaten. Die Gattin 
gewahrt ihm Urlaub. Wie lange Parzivals Aufenthalt bei Condwiramurs 
gedauert hat, erzihlt Wolfram allerdings nicht. Die innere Konsequenz 
der Erzaihlung verlangt einstweilen keine genaue Zeitangabe an dieser 
Stelle. Vorwegnehmend kénnen wir aber sagen: Es mu mindestens etwa 
ein Jahr als verflossen angesetzt werden, denn die Wiederherstellung der 
Ehre der Jeschute erfolgt am zweiten Tage dieses neuen Ausritts, und 
wir wissen bereits von friiher her, da die Dame mehr als ein Jahr im 
Zustande der Erniedrigung hat verbringen miissen (139,20 f.). 

Nun begleiten wir Parzival auf seine dritte Abenteuerfolge. Diese bil- 
det in zeitlicher Hinsicht das interessanteste Stiick des ganzen Parzival- 
romans. Nach einem Ritt ins Unbekannte, der unsern Helden so rasch 
dem Bereich seiner Herrin entriickt, da® jeder normale Mafstab versagt 
(224,12 f.), gelangt er am Abend, der Weisung des Fischerkénigs folgend, 
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zur Gralburg. Parzival sieht den weiten Gralhof mit kurzem, griinem 
Gras bewachsen (227,10). Es ist also Sommerzeit. In der grofen Halle, 
wo der gequalte Kénig auf seinem Ruhebette vor dem Feuer lehnt, um- 
geben von vierhundert Rittern und einem noch gréSeren Trof von die- 
nenden Knappen, wohnt Parzival dem feierlichen ritualen Schauspiel 
bei, dem Voriibertragen der blutenden Lanze und des Grales, und der 
wunderbaren Speisung. Er ist nicht mehr der tumbe Naturbursch von 
dazumal, aber der héfische Takt, den er bei Gurnemanz gelernt und der 
ihm im Zusammenleben mit Condwiramurs zur zweiten Natur geworden 
ist, verschlieSt ihm den Mund im Angesicht so iiberwaltigender Er- 
scheinungen, so daf er sich vornimmt, erst am nichsten Morgen zu fra- 
gen. 

Am Morgen darauf (2. Tag) ist die Burg wie ausgestorben. Das be- 
taute Gras des Hofs sieht Parzival von zahllosen Hufschlagen zertreten. 
Uber die Briicke gelangt, reitet er den Spuren nach, die sich aber bald 
verlieren. Dafiir trifft er Sigune, die Verwiinschungen gegen ihn aus- 
stéBt. Als er weiterreitet, verursachen sein Kummer und die Hitze des 
Tages ihm solche Beschwer, da& er sich den Helm abbindet (256,5 f.). 
Dieser kleine Zug, wie der eben erwihnte von dem Tau, dient nicht 
bloBer Ausmalung; er verfolgt vielmehr den ganz bestimmten Zweck, 
den Eindruck der sommerlichen Landschaft im Gemiite des Hérers zu 
befestigen. Parzival findet nun Jeschute zum zweiten Mal und stellt ihre 
Ehre wieder her, indem er den Orilus besiegt und dann durch seinen 
Schwur auf den Reliquienschrein einer nahen Einsiedelei die Unschuld 
der Jeschute bekriftigt. Nach Jahren fiihrt die Vorsehung Parzival wieder 
in dieselbe, diesmal winterlich verschneite Landschaft. Da berichtet 
Wolfram: “Er erkande ein stat, swie lege der sné/ da liehte bluomen- 
stuonden é./ daz was vor eins gebirges want,/ ald4 sin manlichiu hant/ 
froun Jeschiten die hulde erwarp” (455,25 f.). 

Gleich erfahren wir auch, warum der sommerliche Anblick der Land- 
schaft an dieser Stelle der Erzihlung einer besonderen Betonung bedarf. 
In der Nacht darauf fallt ja ein Schnee, der zum Grundstock des erzihl- 
ten Stoffes gehért, da er die Voraussetzung fiir das Drei-Blutstropfen- 
Abenteuer bildet, das sich am nichsten Morgen abspielt. Mit diesem 
Schnee muf es eine ganz besondere Bewandtnis haben, wenn er so plétz- 
lich eine sommerliche Landschaft mit seinem Weif iiberdeckt. Riick- 
blickend erinnern wir uns, da Crestien erstens den Schnee in der zweiten 
Nacht nach Parzivals Aufenthalt auf der Gralburg fallen la8t und dafi 
er zweitens, obgleich es auch bei ihm Sommerzeit sein mu&, mit keinem 
Wort auf das Ungewéhnliche eines solchen Ereignisses anspielt. Bei 
Wolfram hingegen bildet die Motivierung des sommerlichen Schnees die 
eigentliche Achse der Erzahlung. 
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Der Beweis fiir diese Behauptung liegt in den Aufschliissen, die Par- 
zival eine Reihe von Jahren spiter von dem Einsiedler Trevrizent erhilt. 
Es ist nétig, schon an dieser Stelle darauf einzugehen. 

Bereits ehe er weif, wen er vor sich hat, hat Trevrizent dem Parzival 
in grofSer Ausfiihrlichkeit von den Qualen des Anfortas erzihlt und von 
den Mitteln, die erfolglos angewendet worden sind, ibn zu heilen (479- 
483). Als nun Parzival das Gestindnis ablegt, er sei derjenige, dessen 
Versagen die Verlingerung der Leiden des Kénigs verschuldet hat, be- 
richtet ihm Trevrizent, an dem Tage seiner Einkehr auf der Gralburg 
habe Anfortas furchtbarer an seiner Wunde gelitten als je zuvor. Das 
hatte auch seinen guten Grund: Der Zustand der Wunde steht nimlich 
in engstem Zusammenhang mit dem Stande der Planeten. Wenn einer 
derselben seinen Héchststand am Himmel erreicht, dann schiittelt den 
K6énig der Frost, und die Wunde wird kilter als der Schnee. Zur Linde- 
rung legt man das Speereisen auf die Wunde, und an dieses legt sich das 
Gift als ein glasartiger Beschlag, der dann mit den beiden schon in Buch 
V (234,18 f.) erwaihnten Silbermessern, die hirtesten Stahl schneiden, ab- 
geschabt wird. An dem Abend von Parzivals Ankunft aber war das 
Leiden des KGnigs so furchtbar, da8 sogar das Auflegen des Speers nicht 
half; so stiefS man das Eisen in die Wunde hinein, ihres grofen Frostes 
halber. Das kam daher, da an diesem Tage der Saturn, der von allen 
Sternen den héchsten Lauf am Himmelsgewiélbe hat, gerade seinen Kul- 
minationspunkt erreichte. Die Wunde ist so empfindlich, da sie den 
vom Saturn ausgehenden Frost im voraus spiirt. Die Erde aber, die nicht 
so fein organisiert ist und stumpfer auf die Erscheinungen am Himmel 
reagiert, spiirte den groSen Frost erst eine Nacht spiter, indem sich dann 
ein sommerlicher Schneefall ereignete (489,24-490,22 und 492,23-493,8). 
Bestitigt wird dieser mythisch-astrologische Zusammenhang durch den 
Stand des Himmels, da endlich der Zeitpunkt gekommen, wo Anfortas 
von seiner Qual erlést werden soll. Wieder steht ein Planet in seinem 
Kulminationspunkt,— Wolfram weif nicht sicher, ob es Mars oder Jupi- 
ter ist (789,4 f.)—und Anfortas’ Wunde schmerzt ihn so furchtbar, daf 
er schreit und jammervolle Blicke wirft. Aber trotz der Selbstbeherr- 
schung, die Anfortas wihrend jenes ersten Besuches Parzivals auf der 
Gralburg an den Tag gelegt hat, muf seine Qual damals noch furchtbarer 
gewesen sein als jetzt. Saturnus hat nimlich, wie Wolfram weif, den 
héchsten Lauf von allen Sternen, und da die ‘““Héhe” des Sternenlaufs 
und die Intensitat des Schmerzes einander entsprechen, ist in diesem 
Zusammenhang selbstverstindlich.™ 


* Eine Bestatigung der astronomischen Anschauungen Wolframs und vielleicht einen 
Hinweis auf die unmittelbare Quelle, aus der er sie hat, bietet der Deutsche Lucidarius, 
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Mit diesen Erklarungen hat Wolfram den sommerlichen Schnee aus 
einer merkwiirdigen Begebenheit zu einem funktionellen Glied der 
Handlung gemacht. Freilich liegt der Einwand nahe, Wolfram (oder 
Kyot) habe diese Motivierung wohl nachtriaglich hinzugedichtet, ohne 
da& er schon, als er zuerst von dem sommerlichen Schneefall berichtete, 
sich diese geistreiche Kombination ausgedacht gehabt hatte. Umso in- 
teressanter ist es zu zeigen, daf} dieser Einwand sich bei naherem Zusehen 
als nichtig erweist. Wie gesagt, fallt bei Crestien der sommerliche Schnee 
erst zwei Nichte nach Parzivals Besuch auf der Gralburg. Wolfram ver- 
legt aber diesen Schnee schon im fiinften Buch ganz unzweideutig in die 
erste Nacht nach diesem Besuch, wo er allein hingehéren kann, falls der 
Aspekt der Sterne ihn in der Weise hervorgerufen hat, wie Wolfram es 
will. Sollten wir nun finden da£ es Wolfram sich dort ganz besondere Miihe 
kosten lieB, den Schnee schon eine Nacht friiher fallen zu lassen, als bei 
Crestien, so wire meines Erachtens der zwingende Beweis eines planmi- 
igen Zusammenhangs erbracht. Daf dieses tatsichlich der Fall ist, ist 
nun zu zeigen. 

Orilus hat, wie wir wissen, den Auftrag bekommen, sich mit der 
wieder in ihre Ehren eingesetzte Jeschute dem Kénig Artus zu priisen- 
tieren. Orilus ist Parzival fiir die Wiederherstellung seines Gliicks so 
dankbar, daf er ihn einladt, bei ihm zu nachtigen, ganz wie bei Crestien; 
aber wie bei Crestien schligt Parzival die Einladung aus (271,20 f.). 
Schon ein paar Zeilen vorher hat Wolfram in seiner bekannten Art an 
die Hérer die Frage gerichtet: “Na sprechet wie oder w4/ die helde des 
nahtes megen sin.” (271,14 f.). Die Frage ist aber diesmal keine blofie 
rhetorische Wendung, sondern es verbirgt sich eine schalkhafte Neckerei 
Wolframs dahinter. Wolfram hat uns naimlich noch eine besondere Uber- 
raschung zugedacht: Ehe der Tag vergeht, wird er, so unmdglich es 
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herausgegeben von Felix Heidlauf, Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters, xxvut (Berlin, 1915). 
Dort heifit es, S. 22, in dem “Von den Planeten” iiberschriebenen Kapitel: 


Der planeten sint sibene, alse menigen dac han wir inder wochen. der aller minneste ist 
der mane, der nach die sunne. die zwene dienent unz allermeist. die andern finfe loufent 
ander deme gestirne. der eine heizet Saturnus, der loufet so hohe an dem himele, daz er 
drizic jar loufet, e er sinen louf erfalle. der ander heizet Venus, der loufet zwelf jar . . . Daz 
ist der fanfte planeta, den wir heizent Martem. der ist Veneri alse gelich daz si nieman wol 
bi ennander erkennen mac . . . Der sibende heizet Jupiter. der loufet zwelf jar. der gat 
nach Saturno aller hohest. 


Damit finde auch Wolframs Unsicherheit dariiber, ob es sich das zweite Mal um Mars 
oder um Jupiter gehandelt habe, ihre befriedigende Erklarung, denn Mars wird der Venus 
gleichgesetzt, der eine Umlaufszeit von zwélf Jahren beigelegt wird. Dem Jupiter aber 
wird dieselbe Umlaufszeit von zwélf Jahren zugeschrieben. Also diirften beide eine gleich 
starke Einwirkung auf die Wunde gehabt haben. 
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scheint, die Zusammenkunft des Orilus mit Artus zuwege gebracht 
haben !** 

Orilus ist mit seiner Gattin zu seinem Zeltlager geritten. Dort hat er 
zuerst mit ihr nach so langer Entbehrung wieder der Umarmung ge- 
pflogen. Hierauf haben sich beide in das inzwischen angerichtete Bad 
begeben. Wahrend nun Orilus im Bade sitzt, bringt ihm ein Ritter die 
Nachricht, Artus liege ganz in der Nahe am Plimizol gelagert. Man 
brauche blof eine Meile iiber das ‘‘Ungeverte”’ zu reiten, so sehe man die 
Lagerstatt am Flusse. Sofort springt Orilus aus dem Bade (273,12), er 
und Jeschute schmiicken sich aufs beste, und um die Abendzeit sieht 
Artus sie auf sich zureiten. Ohne diesen unverhofften Zufall wire es nicht 
moéglich gewesen, das Zusammentreffen der beiden und die am Morgen 
darauf sich vor Artus’ Zeltlager abspielende Drei-Blutstropfen-Szene in 
so kurzer Zeit zu bewerkstelligen.** Es ist jedenfalls héchst unwahr- 
scheinlich, daf8 Wolfram den Zufall in dieser Weise bemiiht haben wiirde, 
wenn der Zeitpunkt des sommerlichen Schneefalls als in der Nacht, die 
auf Parzivals Gralbesuch folgt, nicht schon programmgemifi festgelegen 
hatte. Viel natiirlicher wire es gewesen, Orilus und Jeschute sich erst 
eine Nacht lang von den ausgestandenen Strapazen erholen zu lassen, so 
wie Crestien sie es tun lift. Ubrigens glaubt Wolfram es sich schuldig 
zu sein, auch diesen Zufall zu motivieren, er darf nicht als willkiirlicher 
Einfall dastehen, und hier folgt er nun wohl der Quelle (dem Crestien, 
wie ich annehme), indem er berichtet, Artus sei ausgezogen, um den 
Roten Ritter aufzusuchen, der ihm so viele Artigkeiten erwiesen hatte. 
Er befinde sich schon seit acht Tagen auf der Suche (280,4). Diese Mo- 
tivierung paft aber hier sehr schlecht, anders als bei Crestien. Bei 


*% Bei Rachbauer, a.a.0., S. 160, steht falschlich iiber das Eintreffen des Orilus bei 
K6nig Artus: ‘“‘Orilus is armed, just as he had been on the previous day [!] when he was de- 
feated by Parzival.” 

* Zwischen Parzivals Begegnung mit Sigune an dem Morgen, nachdem er die Gralburg 
verlassen, und seiner Aufnahme in die Tafelrunde durch Artus vergehen vierundzwanzig 
Stunden. Wer wiirde diesen Sachverhalt wohl in der Darstellung F. R. Schriders wiederer- 
kennen, der, nachdem er die erziirnte Klage der Sigune iiber Parzivals Versagen im Wort- 
laut angefiihrt hat, also fortfahrt: 


Auch Parzival ist bekiimmert und traurig, aber alsbald vergifit er sein Leid doch wieder in 
ritterlichen Waffentaten, die seinen Ruhm durch alle Lande tragen. Den krénenden 
Abschlu& bildet seine Aufnahme in die Tafelrunde (a.a.0., S.17). Das Bestreben, Wolframs 
Parzival Zug fiir Zug dem Schema einer manichiisch-gnostischen Lehrdichtung anzu- 
gleichen, hat hier offenbar Schréders Blick fiir die zeitlichen Verhiltnisse von Wolframs 
Dichtung getriibt. Ein zweites Beispiel bei Schréder veranschaulicht die Gefahr solcher 
Voreingenommenheit: Fiir Schréder verwandelt sich der Wortlaut der Fauststelle, ‘Wie 
Himmelskrifte auf und nieder steigen,” in “Wie Himmelskorper” u.s.w. Auch dort geht 
es ihm um den Nachweis einer Beeinflussung des Faust durch die manichdische Lehre von 
den Himmelskérpern (a.a.O., S.57). 
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Crestien dringten sich die Ereignisse. Dort war zuerst der Seneschal], 
dann Clamadeus, endlich noch Orguelleus in kurz aufeinander folgenden 
Zeitpunkten eingetroffen. Was Wunder, da& bei der Meldung des dritten 
Ankémmlings Artus aufgesprungen war und geschworen hatte, fortan 
keine zwei Nichte unter demselben Dache zu verweilen, ehe er nicht den 
Roten Ritter gefunden! Hier aber ist die Situation eine ganz andre. 
Mindestens ein Jahr ist verstrichen seit der Ankunft Kingruns und 
Clamides. Seither scheint sich jede Spur des Roten Ritters verloren zu 
haben. Und jetzt, nachdem Gras iiber diese Dinge gewachsen, macht 
sich Artus ganz unvermittelt auf die Suche nach dem Roten Ritter, der 
sich jetzt in wer wei welchem Lande aufhalten mag! So lauft er durch 
puren Zufall dem Parzival in die Arme. An dieser Stelle hat Wolfram, 
durch seine Quelle verfiihrt, offenbar des Guten zu viel getan. Die Mo- 
tivierung ist in diesem Falle weniger plausibel als der Zufall des Zusam- 
mentreffens, der iiberdies durch die Erklirung an Unwahrscheinlichkeit 
nichts eingebiiBt hat. 

Es sei noch bemerkt, dafi der sommerliche Schnee, sobald Gawan den 
Parzival aus dem Bannkreis der drei Blutstropfen gefiihrt hat, auch aus 
unserm Blickfeld verschwindet. Die Sonne wird ihn gleich aufgeleckt 
haben, denn noch im Laufe des Morgens wird bei Artus eine symbolische 
Tafelrunde, aus kostbarem Stoff geschnitten, auf “bluomen velt’’ aus- 
gebreitet (309,13) um die sich die Hofgesellschaft zum Schmaus lagert. 

Zu den beriihmten Parzivalstellen gehéren die Worte, mit denen 
Wolfram bei Gelegenheit der Drei-Blutstropfen-Szene iiber den maili- 
chen Charakter des Kénigs Artus scherzt. “Von snéwe was ein niwe leis 
des nahtes vast fif in gesnit./ ez enwas iedoch niht snéwes zit,/ istz als 
ichz vernomen h4n./ Artfis der meienbere man,/ swaz man ie von dem 
gesprach,/ zeinen pfinxten daz geschach,/ odr in des meien bluomenzit./ 
waz man im siiezes luftes git!/diz mere ist hie vast undersniten,/ ez 
parriert sich mit snéwes siten ” (281,12 f.). Singer beruft sich auf diesen 
Pfingstwitz, um seine Kyothypothese zu stiitzen, indem er sagt: 


Das setzt nicht nur mehr als die eine Iweinstelle voraus, auf die wir uns berufen 
kénnen, sondern eine zum Uberdru& wiederholte Situation in einer weitver- 
breiteten Artusliteratur. So konnte sich doch eigentlich nur ein franzésischer 
Dichter lustig machen, ein deutscher aber mochte das wohl iibersetzen, aber 
nicht erfinden.*” 


Unbegreiflicherweise iibersieht Singer die zweimaligen Pfingsten in Cres- 
tiens Gralroman, die uns seinerzeit einigermafen spaShaft anmuteten, 
weil sie sich durchaus nicht mit der inneren Chronologie von Crestiens 


37S. Singer, “Wolframs Stil und der Stoff des Parzival,’”” Wiener Sitsungsberichte, CLXxx 
(Wien, 1916), S. 97. 
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Erzihlung in Einklang bringen lieBen. Auch diirfte ein Stiickchen Selbst- 
ironie bei Wolfram mitunterlaufen, hat er doch selbst an friiherer 
Stelle, seiner Quelle folgend, den Artus die Pfingsten feiern lassen! (216, 
14). 

Noch einmal beansprucht der sommerliche Schnee unsre Aufmerk- 
samkeit. Da® er in der Nacht nach Parzivals Besuch auf der Gralburg 
gefallen, wissen wir; da er nur in eben dieser Nacht fallen durfte, haben 
wir auch begriffen. Sehen wir uns nun noch nach Handhaben um, den 
Zeitpunkt dieser Begebenheit im Jahresablauf genauer zu bestimmen. 
So weit wissen wir blo®, da% seit Jeschutens Erniedrigung mehr als ein 
Jahr vergangen war (139,20). Ihre Erniedrigung hatte aber kurz vor 
Pfingsten stattgefunden; Clamide sucht nimlich den Artus zur Pfingst- 
zeit auf (216,7). Die Vermutung liegt also nahe, da% Parzivals Wieder- 
sehen mit Artus ebenfalls zu derselben Friihsommerzeit stattgefunden 
habe. Eine geraume Zeit iiberli8t uns Wolfram unsern Vermutungen, 
dann aber konfrontiert er uns plétzlich mit exakten Zeitangaben, die 
unsre Annahme iiber den Haufen werfen. Wieder ist es das neunte Buch, 
das die tiberraschenden Aufschliisse bringt. 

Dort hat Wolfram zuerst von einer neuen Begegnung Parzivals mit 
Sigune berichtet. “Ine weiz ze welhen stunden”’ (435,5), sagt er dabei. 
Dann hat er ihn einen Gralritter besiegen und sein Pferd erbeuten lassen, 
um darauf also fortzufahren: ‘‘Desn priieve ich niht der wochen zal,/ 
iiber wie lanc sider Parzival/ reit durch Aventiure als é.” (446,3 f.). Nun 
erzihlt er von seinem Zusammentreffen mit dem Pilgerzug des Grauen 
Ritters, und bei dieser Gelegenheit wacht unser eingeschliferter Zeitsinn 
wieder auf,indem wir erfahren, daf es ein Karfreitagmorgen ist. Das Pferd, 
dem Parzival die Fiihrung anvertraut, trigt ihn zu Trevrizents Einsiede- 
lei. Nach einem Siindenbekenntnis allgemeiner Art macht sich Parzival 
dem Einsiedler als denjenigen bekannt, der seinerzeit auf seinen Reli- 
quienschrein einen Eid geschworen und dabei einen an die Klause ge- 
lehnten bemalten Speer mitgenommen habe. Trevrizent, der frither 
selbst das Ritterhandwerk geiibt hat, erinnert sich sofort lebhaft des ver- 
schwundenen Speers. Der hat meinem Freunde Taurian gehért, bestitigt 
er, und auf Parzivals Frage, wie lange das wohl her sein mége, denn ihm 
sei jeder Sinn fiir die Zeitrechnung abhanden gekommen, sagt Trevrizent, 
es seien genau fiinftehalb Jahre und drei Tage vergangen (460,22), und er 
rechnet ihm den Zeitablauf an seinem Psalter vor. Wolframs ritterliche 
Zeitgenossen aber erinnerten sich bei Erwihnung des bunten Speers 
wohl sofort an den Zusammenhang: Mit diesem Speer hat ja Parzival 
an jenem verschneiten Sommermorgen den Segramors und dem Keie vom 
Pferde gestochen! Und auch wir Spitegeborenen kénnen nicht umhin 
anzumerken, daf Wolfram durch den im fiinften Buch erzahlten Zug der 
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Speerentwendung (268,28 f.; 271,10 f.), der seinerzeit wohl als iiberfliis- 
siges Detail anmutete, schon in umsichtiger Weise den Boden vorbereitet 
hat fiir die nachmalige Errechnung der verflossenen Zeit durch Trevri- 
zent.*8 Jetzt la®t sich der Tag jenes sommerlichen Schnees genau bestim- 
men, soweit das Kirchenjahr in Betracht kommt. Er muf zwei Tage 
mehr als ein halbes Jahr hinter unserm Karfreitag zuriickliegen. Un- 
bestimmt bleibt der genaue Tag freilich infolge der Beweglichkeit des 
Osterfests.*® Setzen wir fiir diesen Karfreitag das friiheste angingige 
Datum, den zwanzigsten Marz an, so kommt fiir den Tag des sommer- 
lichen Schnees der achtzehnte September heraus.*® Es kénnte aber, bei 
spiter fallenden Ostern, schon Oktober, sogar schon Anfang des letzten 
Oktober drittels gewesen sein. Ein so spiter Termin will aber nicht mehr 
zu dem sommerlichen Geprige der Landschaft passen, zu dem kurzen, 
griinen Gras im Gralhof, dem Tau, den Blumen im Feld und der sommer- 
lichen Hitze, die Parzival zwingt, sich im Reiten des Helms zu entledi- 
gen. Wir halten es also mit dem September.“ Vielleicht straubt sich unser 
Gefiihl, so rasch auf die Friihsommerhypothese zu verzichten. Die Ver- 
legung in den September bringt aber einen erheblichen Vorteil mit sich: 
Sie nimmt nimlich dem sommerlichen Schnee den Charakter eines puren 
Wunders und macht ihn zwar zu einem auferordentlich seltenen, aber 
immerhin méglichen Ereignis, was auch ganz in der Ordnung ist, da die 
Kulmination des Saturn zu den regelmafig, wenn auch nur alle dreifig 
Jahr einmal wiederkehrenden Erscheinungen des Sternenumlaufs gehort. 


#8 Den etwaigen Einwand, der Bericht der Speerentwendung kénne von Wolfram ja erst 
nachtriglich eingefiigt worden sein, als er sich nach einem Anhaltspunkt fiir seine Chro- 
nologie umsah, widerlegt der Umstand, daf Wolfram, wo es sich um das Zustandekom- 
men von Zweikaimpfen handelt, peinlich genau zu motivieren pflegt. So beugt Wolfram im 
Willehalm zweimal derselben Frage seiner Hérer vor: Wie kommt der Held unter so 
bewandten Umstinden zu einem Speer? Das erste Mal, als Willehalm auf der Flucht vor 
den Sarazenen von Tesereiz gestellt wird (87, 4 f.). Ein zweites Mal, als er vor den Toren 
von Orleans von seinem Bruder Arnait, der ihn nicht erkennet, angerannt wird (1/4, 30f.). 
Beidemal hat Willehalm vor dem Zusammenstof einem ungenannten Kiampfer den auf 
ihn gerichteten Speer entwandt! 

*® Riihrmunds Versuch, den sommerlichen Schnee auf ein vom Kirchenjahr unabhingiges 
Kalenderdatum festzulegen, a.a.0., S. 469, ist bereits als unzulanglich abgewiesen von Carl 
Jauker, Ueber die chronologische Behandlung des Stoffes in den epischen Gedichten..., 
(Graz, 1882), S. 10-12. «© Zur nétigen Kalenderkorrektur vgl. Anm. 20. 

“ Wie wenig man sich in Fachkreisen tiber die Zeitverhaltnisse in Wolframs Parzival 
klar ist, zeigt das Beispiel Marta Martis, die die Parsival- und Titurel-Ausgabe von Bartsch, 
“Deutsche Klassiker des Mittelalters,” in véllig umgearbeiteter Gestalt (Singerschule) neu 
herausgegeben hat (Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus, 1927). Eine Anm. gelegentlich der Drei- 
Blutstropfen-Szene sagt uns 1, 313, es sei damals Friihling gewesen{!]. In ihrem Kommentar 
bei Buch IX angelangt, entdeckt dann die Verfasserin ihren Irrtum und nimmt n, 134 
das oben Gesagte zuriick. Nirgends aber ergibt sich die Erkenntnis eines tieferen Zusam- 
menhangs. 
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Man kénnte allerdings mit dem Einwand kommen, Wolfram habe sich 
verrechnet. Er habe die genaue Kalenderrechnung Trevrizents blof zu 
dem Zweck erfunden, um seine Hérer die Wiedereinbeziehung Parzivals 
in den Kreislauf des Kirchenjahres miterleben zu lassen, ohne dem genau 
angegebenen Zeitpunkt seine gehérige Bedeutung zuzumessen. Allein 
abgesehen davon, da ein solches Verfahren schlecht zu einem Dichter 
passen wiirde, der auf die Genauigkeit seiner Zahlen so erpicht ist wie 
Wolfram, beweist auch der weitere Verlauf der Erzahlung, daf fiir Wolf- 
ram der Termin von fiinftehalb Jahren und drei Tagen nicht in der Luft 
hingt. 

Fiinfzehn Tage bleibt Parzival bei Trevrizent (507,11). Da er sich 
in dieser Zeit von seiner Siinde gereinigt und seinen Frieden mit 
Gott gemacht hat, diirfen wir erwarten, daf8 auch das sichtbare Zeichen 
seiner Wiederannahme zu Gnaden nicht mehr lange wird auf sich warten 
lassen. Der Zeitpunkt seiner Berufung zum Gralkénigtum mu unmit- 
telbar vor der Tiir stehen. In der Tat erfolgt seine Berufung gleich nach 
seinen noch in Aussicht stehenden drei grofen Zweikimpfen mit Gawan 
mit Gramoflanz und mit Feirefiz. Diese improvisierten Zweikimpfe ver- 
eiteln bekanntlich den zwischen Gawan und Gramoflanz anberaumten 
Zweikampf auf Leben und Tod, der vor Kénig Artus und seinem ganzen 
Hofstaat ausgetragen werden soll. Gleich nachdem Gawan mit Gramo- 
flanz seine diesbeziigliche Vereinbarung getroffen, schickt er einen Boten 
von Schastel Marveil an Kénig Artus. Der Bote macht zuerst der K6- 
nigin seine Meldung. Die gibt ihrer Freude dariiber Ausdruck, dafi der 
langst verschwundene Gawan wieder aufgetaucht ist, und dann denkt 
sie mit Gram zuriick an jenen Ungliickstag am Plimizol, wo die beiden 
Boten der Festfreude ein so jihes Ende bereiteten. Wie lange ist es her, 
fragt sie sich. Und nachrechnend konstatiert sie: “Fiinftehalp jar und 
sehs wochen/ ist daz der werde Parzival/ von dem Plimizcel nach dem 
gral/ reit. dé kért och Gaw4n/ gein Ascaltin, der werde man” (646,14 f.). 
Es lohnt sich, wihrend die Kénigin spricht, einen Blick auf den Kalender 
zu werfen. Welches Datum schreiben wir heute? Da die Kénigin von 
sechs Wochen spricht, miissen seit jener Berechnung Trevrizents am 
Karfreitag fiinf Wochen und fiinf Tage vergangen sein; sie nimmt nim- 
lich den Ungliickstag zum Ausgangspunkt, wihrend Trevrizent von der 
um einen Tag zuriickliegenden Speerentwendung ausgegangen war. Wir 
zihlen also heute fiinf Wochen und zwei Tage nach Ostern. Zwischen 
der Meldung des Boten und Parzivals Zweikimpfen vergehen nun noch 
schitzungsweise anderthalb Wochen, bis Artus und sein Hofstaat, die 
jedenfalls den Weg gemichlicher zuriicklegen als der Bote, vor Joflanze 
eintreffen, um Gawans Zweikampf beizuwohnen, der auf den sechzehn- 
ten Tag nach der Forderung festgesetzt worden war (610,21). 
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Der Zeitangabe der Kénigin zufolge finde also die Wiedervereinigung 
Parzivals mit Gawan und Artus und die zweite Ankunft der Cundrie mit 
ihrer Heilsbotschaft runde sieben Wochen nach jenem Osterfest statt, 
das Parizival bei Trevrizent verlebt hat. Dagegen laft sich nichts ein- 
wenden: Ginovers und Trevrizents Kalender stimmen offenbar iiberein. 
Denn was den Zeitpunkt des Jahres betrifft, so ist alles in bester Ord- 
nung fiir die Inszenierung einer fréhlichen Wiedervereinigung. Zahlen 
wir jetzt sieben Wochen nach Ostern, so muf es, mége Artus wollen oder 
nicht, wieder einmal Pfingsten sein. Warum Wolfram das wohl aus- 
driicklich zu sagen unterlaft? Wollte er, nachdem er sich einmal den 
Pfingstscherz geleistet hatte, die Wiedereinsetzung des “‘meienberen’’ 
Mannes in seinen authentischen Charakter als sein Privatvergniigen ge- 
nieBen? Zweifelsohne diirfen wir jetzt auch vom Ziel aus zuriickblickend 
feststellen: Parzival mu&te nach seiner Einkehr bei Trevrizent um die 
Osterzeit noch einige Wochen umherirren, damit der Glanz der Pfingst- 
sonne den Tag seiner Auserwiahlung bestrahle. 

Als nun Parzival unmittelbar nach der Erlésung des Anfortas seiner 
Condwiramurs entgegenzieht und an jener Drei-Blutstropfen-Stelle des 
Waldes auf ihr Gezelt sté£t, sagt er zu seinem Oheim: “Ich wil si sehen, 
diech nie gesach/ inre fiinf jaren”’ (799,2 f.). Genau genommen waren es 
vier Jahre und acht Monate. Ich bin aber nicht der Meinung, daf iiber 
diese Ungenauigkeit ein Wort zu verlieren ist.” 

Damit wire unsre Untersuchung der zeitlichen Folge von Parzivals 
Abenteuer- und Entwicklungslaufbahn beschlossen. Was den Helden be- 
trifft, glaube ich einwandfrei nachgewiesen zu haben, da8 Wolfram seine 
Graldichtung in ein sorgfiltig ausgedachtes zeitliches Schema einge- 
spannt hat, das keine inneren Widerspriiche birgt. Priifen wir nun noch 
rasch die beiden Gawanpartien, und untersuchen wir, ob und wie sie 
sich dem zeitlichen Schema der Gesamthandlung einfiigen. 

Wolframs erste Gawanabenteuerreihe verliuft der entsprechenden 
Partie bei Crestien sehr ahnlich. Auch bei Wolfram zieht Gawan zur 
selben Zeit wie Parzival aus, um durch einen Zweikampf binnen vierzig 
Tagen sich von der Anklage des verriterischen Mordes zu reinigen, und 
wie bei Crestien nimmt er auf dem Wege das anmutige Abenteuer mit 
dem kleinen Fraulein Obilot mit, um sich dann im Turm zu Schamfanzun 
mit der rasch gewonnenen Antikonie seiner Haut gegen den wiitenden 
Biirgerpébel zu erwehren. Wiahrend aber bei Crestien diese Abenteuer- 
folge die ersten drei Tage nach seiner Ausfahrt umfa8t, schaltet Wolfram 
in zeitlicher Hinsicht wieder freier. Wolfram weif nicht, wie viele Tage 


 Riihrmund, a.a.0., S.474, glaubt, der Genauigkeit halber, allen Ernstes eine Zeitdauer 
von sechzehn Wochen und fiinf Tagen fiir Parzivals zweite Reise nach der Gralburg anneh- 
men zu miissen, 
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Gawan schon in der Richtung auf das Land Ascalun geritten ist (339,12 
f.), als er sich veranla&t sieht, dem kleinen Fraulein seine Ritterdienste 
anzubieten und einen Tag lang mit ihrem Armel auf dem Schild vor 
Bearosche zu turnieren. Bei Crestien lief er sich blo® einen halben Tag 
von seinem Ziel ablenken; bei Wolfram kimpft er den ganzen Tag und 
bleibt jedenfalls, ohne daf es ausdriicklich erwaihnt wird, noch eine 
zweite Nacht in der Burg (396-397). Er reitet dann wieder weiter auf 
Ascalun zu, ohne da der Tag seiner Ankunft in her Hauptstadt Scham- 
fanzun genau angegeben wiirde. Es heiSt blof: ““Nu naht och sines kamp- 
fes zit” (398,9). Das Abenteuer in Schamfanzun dauert wieder zwei Tage 
(bloS einen bei Crestien), indem Gawan die Nacht nach dem Angriff 
auf den Turm im Gemach der Prinzessin zubringt und erst am nichsten 
Tage nach langer Beratung seine bedingungsweise gewahrte Freiheit er- 
halt. 

Wihrend dieses Vierzig-Tage-Zeitraums, von dem Crestien blof die 
ersten drei Tage anschneidet, verschwindet aber Parzival, anders als bei 
Crestien, nicht véllig aus unserm Gesichtskreis, er bewegt sich vielmehr 
bestandig an der Peripherie: An dem Turnier von Bearosche nimmt Par- 
zival inkognito auf der Gegenseite teil, ohne mit Gawan zusammenzu- 
treffen, der deswegen, als er nachtraglich von den Taten des Roten Rit- 
ters erfahrt, einen StoSseufzer des Dankes zu Gott emporschickt (392, 
30 f.). Parzival nimmt u.a. zwei Kénige und einen Herzog gefangen (384, 
7 f.), die spiater in der Liste der Fiirsten figurieren, die er wihrend seiner 
vierundeinhalbjahrigen Irrfahrt besiegt hat (772). Auch der Ausgang 
des Schamfanzunabenteuers fiir Gawan ist durch einen Eingriff Parzi- 
vals bedingt. Parzival hat vor kurzem den dortigen Kénig Vergulaht be- 
siegt und ihm das Geliibde abgenommen, ein Jahr lang auf die Gralsuche 
zu gehen (424-425). (Parzivals Abenteuern ist also nicht ziellos: Er 
wirbt sich Helfer fiir seine Sache.) Nun macht Vergulahts Ratgeber Lid- 
damus den Vorschlag, er solle Gawan dazu bewegen, als Ersatzmann 
fiir ihn einzutreten (425-426), was dann geschieht. Hier ist also die 
Lésung des Dilemmas befriedigend motiviert, waihrend bei Crestien der 
Gawan gestellte Auftrag, die blutende Lanze zu suchen, der tieferen Be- 
griindung entbehrt. 

Die letzte Gawanpartie, die bei Crestien, unter Ignorierung der schon 
abgetanen fiinf Jahre Parzivalzeit, unmittelbar an Gawans erstes Drei- 
Tage-Abenteuer ankniipft, setzt bei Wolfram in zeitlicher Hinsicht un- 
deutlich ein. Ich vermute, Wolfram leistet sich bewuSt den Scherz, den 
Ho6rer eine Zeitlang im Unklaren zu lassen, um ihn dann umso wirkungs- 
voller zu iiberraschen. Es ist aber sehr wohl méglich, daf Crestiens zeit- 
liches Zickzackverfahren Wolfram aus dem Konzept gebracht hat, so 
da& er tatsichlich eine Weile selbst nicht wei, zu welchem Zeitpunkt 
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das jetzt zu Erzihlende sich eigentlich abspielt. In Bausch und Bogen 
berichtet er, daf das zu Schamfanzun vertragsmiafig festgesetzte Jahr von 
Gawans Gralsuche abgelaufen und daf sein bis dahin verschobener 
Zweikampf mit Kingrimursel zu Barbigol friedlich geschlichtet worden 
(503). Darauf hitten sich sowohl Vergulaht wie Gawan wieder auf die 
Gralsuche begeben (aus welchem Grunde, ist nicht ersichtlich). Nun 
macht Wolfram die iiberleitende Bemerkung: ‘‘Wiez Gawane komen si, 
der ie was missewende fri,/ sit er von Tschanfanztin geschiet,/ op sin 
reise if strit geriet,/ des jehen diez da sihen:/ er muoz nu strite nahen” 
(504,1 f.). Jedenfalls wollen diese Worte besagen: Was fiir Abenteuer 
Gawan auch nach der damals vor Jahresfrist zu Schamfanzun erfolgten 
friedlichen Vertagung seines Streits mit Vergulaht bestanden haben 
mége, wir halten uns nicht dabei auf, sondern stoSen unmittelbar auf 
die Hauptsache vor. Mit den Worten “eins morgens”’ (504,7 f.), die den 
bezeichneten Zeitpunkt nicht niher bestimmen, indessen erwarten las- 
sen, daf} blo® der eine ausdriicklich erwihnte Jahresablauf in der Erziih- 
lung iibersprungen wird, setzt nun die Orgelusepartie ein, die drei Tage 
umfaSt und vier gro$e Tapferkeitsproben erzihlt: Am Abend des ersten 
Tages besiegt Gawan den Lischois Gwelljus und erlangt sein geraubtes 
Rof zuriick. Am zweiten Tage besteht er das Abenteuer mit dem Wun- 
derbett. Am Morgen des dritten besiegt er trotz seiner Wunden den 
Turkoiten und versucht dann den Sprung iiber die gefihrliche Enge, der 
ihm beinahe das Leben kostet. Driiben wird er von Gramoflanz, sobald 
der seinen Namen erfahren, zum Kampf auf Tod und Leben gefordert. 
Uns interessiert hier nur der Zeitpunkt dieser Abenteuer. 

Am ersten Tage fallt kein Wink iiber das Wann. Am zweiten Tage aber 
erfahren wir, Parzival ist gestern vorbeigekommen und hat fiinf Ritter 
besiegt. Von dem Zauberschlof hat er nichts erfahren (559,9 f.). Die 
Orgeluse hat er gesehen, wie sie spiter mitteilt, aber als einziger von 
allen Minnern hat er sich nicht um ihre Minne beworben, und als sie 
ihm gar nachgeritten und sich ihm angetragen, hat er sie briisk ver- 
schmiht (618,19 f.). Bei der ersten Nennung Parzivals werden wir stu- 
tzig: Spielt die gegenwiartige Erzihlung wirklich blo8 ein Jahr nach dem 
Turmabenteuer zu Schamfanzun? Holt sie also in gut Crestienscher 
Manier Abenteuer Parzivals nach, die um Jahre hinter seiner Einkehr bei 
Trevrizent zuriickliegen? Oder sollen wir etwa erraten, da Wolfram sei- 
nen Gawan heimlicherweise mit einem Schub noch drei und ein halb Jahre 
weiter vorwirtsgebracht hat? Vorlaufig laf8t die Antwort auf sich warten. 
Wenn wir dann aber einige Tage darauf, aus dem Munde der K$6nigin, die 
Gawans Boten verhért, erfahren, es seien fiinftehalb Jahr und sechs 
Wochen seit jenem verhingnisvollen Tag am Plimizol verstrichen, dann 
erhellt sich mit einem Schlage das kiinstliche Dunkel: Kein Zweifel, die 
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letzte Gawanpartie spielt einige Wochen nach Parzivals Abschied von 
Trevrizent! 

Jetzt sind wir imstande, von dem zeitlichen Verlauf der Handlung des 
Wolframschen Parzival liickenlos Rechenschaft abzulegen. Uberschauen 
wir im Fluge das Ganze! 

Zur Friihlingszeit reitet Parzival aus. Am siebzehnten Tage nimmt er 
Abschied von Gurnemanz. Acht Tage darauf hat er Condwiramurs ge- 
wonnen und ihr Land befreit. Es ist Pfingstzeit. Etwa ein und ein Drittel 
Jahre verweilt er bei seiner Gattin. Gegen Ende September reitet er 
wieder auf Abenteuer aus, sieht die Gralburg, nimmt tags darauf den 
Speer vor der Klause und wird am dritten Tage verflucht. Im Lauf der 
nichsten vierzig Tage hat Gawan seine Abenteuer vor Bearosche und 
Schamfanzun, an denen auch Parzival aus der Ferne beteiligt ist. Fiinf- 
tehalb Jahr und zwei Tage nach seiner Verfluchung kehrt Parzival bei 
Trevrizent am Karfreitag ein. Etwa fiinf Wochen darauf gewinnt Gawan 
das Zauberschlof und die Orgeluse. Nach weiteren sechzehn Tagen 
trifft er mit Parzival im Zweikampf zusammen. Es ist wieder Pfingstzeit. 
Am nichsten Tag besiegt Parzival Gramoflanz, und am folgenden Tag 
erreicht seine Priifungszeit ihr Ende: Er und sein unbesiegbarer Gegner 
erkennen einander als Halbbriider, und die Gralsbotin erscheint und be- 
ruft ihn zur Herrschaft. Unmittelbar anschliefiend an seinen Ritt zur 
Gralburg folgt seine Wiedervereinigung mit Condwiramurs. 

Der Abschlu® unsrer Ausfiihrungen liegt die Frage nahe, ob die aufge- 
zeigten Zeitverhiltnisse nicht irgendwie zur Erhellung der Wolfram- 
Kyot-Frage geeignet sind. Daf} Wolfram ein genauer Rechner ist, hat 
unsre Arbeit gezeigt. Er ist es iibrigens nicht nur, wo es sich um den Zeit- 
verlauf handelt. Der Kenner wird sich der erstaunlichen Sicherheit erin- 
nern, mit welcher Wolfram in seinem Willehalm mit dem bunten Gewirr 
der kaum iibersehbaren Menge von Heidenkénigen schaltet. Oft pausiert 
er dort selber in der Erzihlung und zihlt nach, um sicherzugehen, dai 
er im Gedringe der Kimpfenden nicht etwa einen der Kénige mit den 
“Stachelrochen”-Namen (Heusler) vergessen oder doppelt gezahlit hat.* 
Nun wire an sich freilich die zeitliche Folgerichtigkeit in der Fiihrung 
der Handlung kein Beweis fiir Wolframs Originalitat, sie kénnte sich 
schon bei einem Kyot vorgefunden haben. Aber das helle Wissen um 
die innere Konsequenz der zeitlichen Motivierung etwa des sommerli- 
chen Schnees und die spielende Sicherheit in Wolframs Vortrag bei dieser 
Gelegenheit scheinen mir nicht mit sklavischer Abhingigkeit von einer 
Vorlage vereinbar. Als besonders unwahrscheinlich ist die Auffassung 


* Freilich geht es dabei nicht ohne einige aber wirklich geringfiigige Unstimmigkeiten 
ab. Auf ein paar davon ist hingewiesen bei S. Singer, Wolframs Willehalm (Bern: Paul 
Haupt, 1918), S. 45, 107. 
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zuriickzuweisen, Wolfram hatte seine Vorlage erst stiickweise gekannt, 
als er sich an die Ubertragung machte, er hatte also noch nicht um die 
Auflésung der Gralsgeheimnisse gewuSt, als er das fiinfte Buch dich- 
tete.“ Man hére nur die souverine Ironie, eine Ironie, in der er keinem 
Romantiker etwas nachgibt, mit der Wolfram im fiinften Buch die Wit- 
begier des HGrers kitzelt und hinhalt, indem er verkiindet: 


Werdet nur nicht ungeduldig, und werft mir keine Umschweife vor. Ich sage die 
Sehne ohne den Bogen! Die Sehne ist gerade, der Bogen krumm. Um aber den 
Pfeil abzuschnellen, wie ich es tue, mu man den Bogen kriimmen und die 
Sehne anziehen. Ehe sie den Pfeil abschnellt, bildet die Sehne freilich keine 
gerade Linie, sondern einen scharfen Winkel. Ohne solchen scharfen Winkel ist 
es unmdglich, ins Herz der Erzaihlung vorzustoBen. Daf mich aber keiner 
deshalb unnétiger Winkelziige zeihe! Fiir dergleichen unverstindiges und 
ungeduldiges Volk ist meine Erzéhlung nicht gemacht” (241). 


Als dann Parzival nach Jahren zu Trevrizent gelangt, durch den ihm 
und dem Hérer die Geheimnisse des Grals erschlossen werden sollen, 
nimmt Wolfram in selbstbewufSter Weise auf diese Stelle Bezug, indem 
er bemerkt: “Swer mich dervon é fragte/ und drumbe mit mir bAgte,/ob 
ichs im niht sagte,/ unpris der dran bejagte” (453,1 f.), wenn er dann 
auch gleich mit der Berufung auf seinen angeblichen Gewahrsmann fort- 
fahrt und die wunderbare Kyot-Flegetanis-Geschichte auftischt, die, ge- 
nau genommen, auf die wunderliche Behauptung hinauslauft: Natiirliche 
heidnische Sternkunde und Magie haben das Gralmysterium entdeckt 


“ Albert Schreiber, “Neue Bausteine zur Lebensgeschichte Wolframs von Eschenbach,” 
Deutsche Forschungen, vir; (Frankfurt a.M.: Moritz Diesterweg Verlag, 1922) nimmt 
an, Wolfram habe fiir die Abfassung von Parzival 11-v1 den Crestien als seine Quelle 
benutzt. Dann habe er den Kyot kennengelernt und sei nun diesem gefolgt (S. 122-152). 
In seinem spiteren Aufsatz, “Kyot und Crestien,” Z/RP, xtvm1 (1928), formuliert dies 
Schreiber so: “Wolfram benutzte zunichst nur Crestiens Contes del Graal, spiaterhin auch 
Guiots Gralgedicht als Vorlage. Dem letzteren entnahm er die Fortsetzung, den Schluf und 
die Vorgeschichte der Parzivalsage . . . ” (S.52). Nach Schreiber hat Wolfram zwar Buch 
IlI-vI spater griindlich umgearbeitet, aber unter den von Schreiber als umgearbeitet bezw. 
eingeschoben bezeichneten Stellen ist keine, die Wolframs Bericht von den Vorgingen auf 
der Gralburg angeht. Vielmehr nimmt Schreiber ausdriicklich an, da der “Ur-Parzival” 
schon das ganze fiinfte Buch in seiner jetzigen Gestalt enthalten habe (S. 150). Unvereinbar 
ist dieser Standpunkt mit der hier vertretenen Auffassung, Wolfram miisse, als er das 
fiinfte Buch dichtete, schon genau Bescheid gewuft haben tiber die im neunten Buch 
vorzutragende Auflésung der Gralgeheimnisse. Wahrend unsere Untersuchung der 
epischen Zeitverhiltnisse bei Wolfram fiir ein Zustandekommen des Werkes aus einem 
Gu spricht, lautet das Endergebnis von Schreibers Untersuchung: 

Liefe sich an den einzelnen Versen des Parzival die Zeit ihrer Abfassung durch ver- 
schiedenfarbigen Druck duferlich kennzeichnen, so wiirden manche Buchseiten nicht nur, 
wie Feirefiz “agelstern mal’ tragen, sondern in allen Farben des Regenbogens schillern. 
Einem kunstvollen, in mehr denn zwanzig langen Jahren miihsam zusammengefiigten 
Mosaikbild la£t sich am besten Wolframs Meisterwerk vergleichen (S. 197). 
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(Flegetanis), aber die historische Quellenforschung, die uns diese Ent- 
deckung zu gute kommen la£t, wire ohne die iibernatiirliche Kraft der 
Taufe nicht ans Ziel gelangt (Kyot)! (453-455). Und noch im sechzehn- 
ten Buch, kurz vor Toresschlu®, spielt Wolfram von neuem auf das 
Bogengleichnis an mit den Worten: “Ez ist niht krump alsé der boge,/ 
diz mere ist war unde sleht”’ (805,14 f.). Mégen sich auch noch so viele 
Parallelen zu dieser Retardationstechnik in der altfranzésischen Litera- 
tur finden, Wolframs Handhabung des Bogengleichnisses setzt ein freies 
Schalten mit einem Stoffe voraus, der in seinem Geiste laingst eine be- 
stimmte Gestalt angenommen hat, ehe das Diktat der einzelnen Partien 
die sprachliche Prigung der Fabel ausarbeitet. So wenig ich aber Singers 
Ansicht teile, der dazu neigt, alle Abweichungen Wolframs von Crestien 
auf das Konto eines Kyot zu setzen, ebensowenig kann ich der Meinung 
Golthers beipflichten, Wolfram hitte mit seiner einmaligen—polemi- 
schen—Erwahnung Crestiens im Schlu®absatz des ganzen Werks nur die 
Tatsache riigen wollen, da Crestien seine Gralgeschichte nicht zu Ende 
erzihlt habe.“ Diese Auslegung scheint mir geradezu indiskutabel. 
Nimmt man mit Golther an, daf Wolfram Crestien als seine Haupt- 
quelle benutzt hat, so zeigen schon die zeitlichen Abweichungen Wolf- 
rams von Crestien (um die es sich in unsrer Arbeit allein handelt) das 
planvolle Bestreben, das Werk seines Vorgingers nicht blof zu vollenden 
sondern auch zu korrigieren.“ 

Die Ergebnisse unsrer Arbeit liegen klar zutage: 

1). Wolframs Ausgestaltung des Parzivalstoffes fiigt alle Ereignisse der 
zweistringigen Handlung einem kontinuierlichen zeitlichen Schema ein. Jede 
erzihlte Abenteuerpartie spielt zeitlich nach der vorangegangenen. Beides 
vermiften wir bei Crestien. 

2). Wolfram hat die Begebenheiten nicht nur einem einheitlichen Zeitverlauf 
eingereiht, sondern er hat auch weit auseinanderliegende Dinge innerlich mitein- 
ander verkniipft. Am genialsten zeigt dies seine Verzahnung des sommerlichen 
Schnees mit dem Leidensmysterium des Anfortas. Aber auch die Gawan- 


48 W. Golther, Parzival und der Gral, (Stuttgart: J. B. Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1925), S. 135. 

“ Ein kleines, vom Zeitproblem abliegendes, bisher m.W. nicht beachtetes Beispiel der 
Art, wie Wolfram Kritik an Crestien iibt: Crestien erzihlt, das Festmahl, das im Zauber- 
schloS Gawan zu Ehren veranstaltet wird, habe so lange gedauert wie ein ganzer Tag zur 
Weihnachtszeit (8247 f.). Diese Stelle mu Wolfram im Sinne gelegen haben, wenn er 
seinerseits einen Schmaus im Zauberschlo% abbricht mit der Bemerkung: “‘Ezn si denne 
gar ein vraz, / welt ir, si habent genuoc da g4z’”’ (639, 1 f.). (Mit eurer Erlaubnis heben wir 
die Tafel auf, anstatt den Schmaus zu einer Fresserei ausarten zu lassen). Auf Parallelen 
dieser Art paft Hellers treffende Bemerkung, a.a.0., S. 500: Th t they have escaped the 
attention of commentators is mainly due to the fact that Wolfram’s passages do not occur 
in the same sequence as the corresponding French ones, but are found in entirely unex- 
pected places, hundreds, even thousands of lines from where one would look for them. 
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abenteuer hat Wolfram innerlich zu Parzival in Beziehung gesetzt. Bei Crestien 
fehlt irgendwelche Motivierung des sommerlichen Schnees, und die Gauvain- 
partie steht in keiner ersichtlichen Beziehung zu Perceval. 

3). Die Zeitdauer der Irrfahrten des Helden berichtet Crestien als blofes 
Faktum. Wolfram hingegen la£t sie von den beteiligten Personen errechnen. 
Um dies zu ermdglichen, hat er schon im fiinften Buche klug vorgebaut, indem 
er Parzivals Mitnahme des bunten Speers erzahlte. Freilich fréhnt er dabei seiner 
Lust am Versteckspiel. Selbstverstindlich hat Wolfram, so wenig wie irgend einer 
seiner Zeitgenossen, eine Ahnung davon, daf} es u.a. Aufgabe des Epikers sein 
kénnte, dem Horer nicht nur die erzaihlten Ereignisse, sondern auch die Zeit- 
dauer der Handlung zum Asthetischen Erlebnis werden zu lassen. 

4). Obgleich der ganze Zeitraum in beiden Fassungen so ziemlich der gleiche, 
ist, hat Wolfram die erzihlten Partien in zeitlicher Hinsicht stark ausgeweitet. 

5). Wolframs Gestaltung des Parzivalstoffes macht u.a. den Eindruck einer 
absichtlichen und bewuten Korrektur der konfusen Zeitverhidltnisse, die bei 
Crestien obwalten. 

6). Was die Kyotfrage betrifft, so bietet die Folgerichtigkeit in der zeitlichen 
Fiithrung der Handlung und die geniale Verkniipfung weit auseinanderliegender 
Dinge an sich keine Handhabe fiir oder wider. Beides kinnte Wolfram aus einer 
Vorlage iibernommen haben. Die Art und Weise aber, wie Wolfram um die 
Zeitverhiltnisse Bescheid weif, wie er sie spielend beherrscht als einer, der es 
sich leisten kann, den Hérer hinzuhalten und zu narren, zeugt von einer Hellig- 
keit des Wissens um diese Dinge, die viel mehr nach eigenem Schépfertum als 
nach bloSer Ubertragung aussieht, ohne dai damit iiber den Grad seiner Ab- 

hangigkeit von verlorenen Vorlagen in andrer Beziehung ein Urteil gewagt 
wire. 

7). Wie dem auch sei, eines geht aus den nachgewiesenen Zusammenhingen 
deutlich hervor: Es ist undenkbar, dafi Wolfram, als er die erste Gralpartie 
dichtete, um die spiiter vorzunehmende Auflésung der Gralgeheimnisse nicht 
schon genau Bescheid gewuBt hatte. 

HERMANN J. WEIGAND 

Yale University 
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LIV 
IF ALL THE SKY WERE PARCHMENT 


HE present paper, though it has a bearing upon the problems of 
comparative literature, does not deal directly with literary works 
themselves, but is confined to the study of a single rhetorical figure which 
made its appearance more than two thousand years ago and still lingers 
in folk rimes of the present day. This rhetorical figure, which is striking 
enough to be easily identifiable, can be traced all the way from the 
Orient to Western Europe and thus serves as a floating straw to mark 
the currents and eddies in the stream of literary tradition. 
We begin our inquiry with a recently printed Latin text containing 
our figure which occurs in a collection of religious tales and exempla pre- 
served in a manuscript of the early fifteenth century.' Here we read: 


(fol. 27) Dicit quidam sapiens, scilicet Gamaliel, quod si firmamentum esset 
[perlgamenum? & mare Incaustrum,’ & arundines & plume omnium auium 
essent penne, & omnes homines & mulieres scriptores, non possent describere 
vnum gaudium paradisi. Tanta delectatio est uidere deum quod si omnes pene 
Infernales esse possent in uno oculo & illo possent deus uideri non possent nocere 
ei. 

This elaborate rhetorical figure, here ascribed to a certain Gamaliel,‘ is 
clearly related, in some way, as Professor Brown has noted, to the well- 
known lines in Tamburlaine®’ beginning “If all the pens that ever poets 
held,” and also to the popular rime still current: 


1 Printed from BM Addit. MS. 27336 by Professor Carleton Brown in his paper, ““Chau- 
cer’s ‘Wreched Engendring’,”” PMLA, t (1935), 999. 

2 Sir William A. Craigie in a private communication (January 5, 1936) to Professor 
Brown suggested that gamenum was simply a scribal error for pgamenum, parchment. 
“The scribe,”’ he wrote, “‘may have omitted to carry over the p from the end of one line 
to the beginning of the next.”’ In addition to transmitting to me this suggestion by Sir 
William, Professor Brown has given valuable criticism relating to the presentation of my 
evidence, which I here gratefully acknowledge. 

3 T.e., encaustum, ink. Baxter and Johnson, Medieval Word List (Oxford, 1934), list the 
following variant spellings of this word: “incaustum 12c., ante 1408, incastum 1456, 
incaustra c 1220.” 

* Evidently Gamaliel I, who flourished during the first half of the first century, teacher 
of St. Paul and pleader for clemency in behalf of the early Christian missionaries. Accord- 
ing to tradition, he was not only the president of the Great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem, but 
was also noted for his sayings. These, however, have not come down to us. Because he is 
the only contemporary Jewish sage to be mentioned in the New Testament, the early 
Christian writers ascribed to him nearly all of the Jewish materials known to them, includ- 
ing the Talmud, which a German monk of the twelfth century referred to as A Commentary 
of Gamaliel’s on the Old Testament. (Jewish Encyc. v, 559.) 

5 Act v, sc. ii, ed. C. F. Tucker Brooke, The Works of Christopher Marlowe (Oxford, 1929), 
p. 60. 
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If all the world were apple pie, 
And all the sea were ink, 

And all the trees were bread and cheese, 
What should we have to drink?* 





rf Since neither Marlowe nor the modern folk singers could possibly have 
- had any knowledge of this Latin text written by a friar in northern 
2 iu Italy,’ the examples apparently imply the existence of a medieval tradi- 
4 tion. My purpose in this paper is to trace, so far as is possible, the 
history of this rhetorical formula, and incidentally to confirm the sug- 
gestion offered by Professor Brown that the line of its transmission was 
through “early rabbinical tradition.’’* 

For the earliest known appearance of our figure we are carried back 
to the early literature of India. The Sanskrit legend of the Ten Avatars 
represents Vishnu in his eighth avatar as appearing on Earth in the form 
of Krishna. In the Malabar version of the legend it is declared that his 
kindnesses to the poor and his good acts among men were so numerous 
of “that in case the whele sea was filled with ink, and the earth made of 
ea paper, and all the inhabitants of the terrestrial globe were only imployed 
ai in writing, they would not be sufficient to give an exact account of all 
the miracles wrought by Kisna (= Krishna)® in one hundred years time, 
in the third period of the world called Duapersinge, containing 864,000 
years,’’10 

This expression is typically Indian, not only in its characteristic dis- 
a tortion of time, but also in its sentiment. Sanskrit literature abounds in 
he i similar formule according to which certain obviously impossible condi- 
tions (atthdna) must be fulfilled before the result predicated can be 
achieved."' Some examples of the most general type of this figure may be 
found in this short excerpt from the fairly long ““Atthana Jataka” (‘“The 




















® The Book of Knowledge, The Children’s Encyclopedia, Holland Thompson and Arthur 


i : Mee eds. (New York, n.d.), xv111, 6800; Gammer Gurton’s Garland, usually ascribed to 
: Joseph Ritson (London, 1810), p. 34. For this last reference I am indebted to Dr. Henry 
Bergen of London, England. 

A 7 Harry L. D. Ward, Catalogue of Romances in the British Museum, 111, 647. 


* Brown, op. cit., p. 1000. 

* It is to be regretted that there is in English no uniformity in spelling the name of this 
rs Hindu divinity. In addition to the spelling Kisna, Krishna’s name appears also as Creeshna, 

He oy: Crishna, Krichna, Krsna and Srikrishna. 

: 10 Philip Baldaeus, The Idolatry of the East-India Pagans in A. and J. Churchill, A Col- 

lection of Voyages and Travels (London, 1745), 111, 781. The original Netherlandish text has 

been edited by Albert Johannes de Jong, Afgoderye Der Oost-Indische Heydenen door 

| i Philippus Baldaeus (The Hague, 1917). In it our figure appears on p. 171. 
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at 1 For a number of illustrations see Maurice Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature 
Be, (Calcutta, 1933), 11, 339. 
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Jataka of the Impossibilities’”’),” where a rakish merchant newly turned 
hermit replies to his former mistress that he will comply with her wishes 


When out of horns of hare you make a ladder skilfully, 
Stairs that will climb the height of heaven perchance it then may be. 


When mice to mount those ladder-stairs and eat the moon agree, 
And bring down Rahu from the sky; the thing perchance may be." 


Among the large class of atthana to be found in Indian literature, our 
figure of the parchment and the ink represents a distinctly literary type 
to which Sanskrit critics have given the special name, Sambhdvana; that 
is, “the mental picture involved in supposition.’ In precisely this sense 
Subhandu uses the figure in Vasavadatta," the oldest known romantic 
novel in Sanskrit. Vasavadatta’s confidante, Kalavati, speaks as follows: 


The pain that hath been felt by this maiden for thy sake might be written or 
told in some wise or in some way in many thousands of ages if the sky became 
paper, the sea an ink-well, the scribe Brahmd, and the narrator the Lord of 
Serpents.'¢ 


Our figure, however, is not confined to classical Indian texts, but may 
also be found in popular Asiatic literature. Thus, it occurs in King 
Jhimjhima, written in the dialect of the Bohtis of Kurdistan. I quote 
the passage from a German translation by Albert Socin."” 


Wenn alles Wasser des Meeres Tinte wire, wenn alle Baumblitter Papierbogen 
waren, so wiirde ich denken, wenn du bloss die Halfte des Drittels davon be- 
schreiben wiirdest, so kénnte kein Bild von der Hélle gegeben werden.* 


In investigating Orientalism generally, and the literature of India es- 
pecially, the student is baffled by the task of arranging documents 
chronologically, in view of the Brahmanical custom of throwing time out 
of focus in order to make the religion of Brahma more venerable. But, 
although it is impossible to establish the dependence of one example on 
another, the material when taken together testifies to the wide currency 
of our formula. And the basic pattern remains the same, in spite of cer- 
tain individual variations. Thus, in Vdsavadatid, the writing material is 
the sky; in the Krishna legend, the earth; in King Jhimjhima, the leaves. 
In Vdsavadattd, the sea is an inkwell; in the others, it is ink. In Vdsava- 


2 E. B. Cowell, ed., The Jataka, or Stories of the Buddha’s Former Births, six vols. (Cam- 
bridge, 1897). 

8 [bid., 11, 284; Cf. No. 402, The Early English Carols, ed. Richard L. Greene (Oxford, 
1935), p. 269. 

4 A. Berriedale Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature (Oxford, 1928), p. 312. 

% Fd. Louis H. Gray (New York, 1913). 6 Tbid., p. 115. 

17 Eugen Prym and Albert Socin, Kurdische Sammlungen (St. Petersburg, 1890). 

18 Tbid., 11, 202. 
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datté the scribe is Brahmd, and the narrator the Lord of Serpents; in the 
Krishna legend the writers comprise all the inhabitants of the earth, 
while in King Jhimjhima the scribe is an indefinite “‘du.’’ Moreover, it 
should be observed that no mention is made of other writing materials 
or implements. From the lack of the embellishments which appear later, 
it is clear that the form of the figure preserved in Indian literature most 
nearly represents the ultimate source. 

As we leave central Asia and travel westward toward contact with the 
Near East, we do not take leave of our formulary figure, but find it going 
before us like the guiding star of old. Comparative philologists have long 
recognized the existence of common elements in Sanskrit and Hebrew 
traditions, although the precise nature of the inter-relationship, and even 
the relative priority of the material have not always been clearly estab- 
lished.'® In any case, it is evident from references in the Mishnah and 
Talmud that Hebrew culture was notably eclectic, incorporating, along 
with its own distinctive teachings, features taken from the culture of 
other lands. 

In Hebrew literature, so far as I have been able to discover, our figure 
makes its earliest appearance in the first half-century of our era in the 
recorded sayings of Rabbi Jochanan ben Zakkai, the founder and first 
president of the academy at Jabneh. The students of Rabbi Jochanan 
seem to have been dazzled by the extent of his knowledge. When they 
asked him whether there were any limits to his wisdom, the Rabbi re- 
plied cryptically: “If all the skies were parchment, and if all the oceans 
ink, and the wood of all the trees were filed down to pens, it would hardly 
suffice to imprint, not my wisdom, but the wisdom of my teachers.’”° 
When this form of the figure is compared with the examples from India, 
the most significant difference which appears is that the Rabbi intro- 
duces the mention of pens, and that these pens are made from trees. 

Further evidence of Rabbi Jochanan’s fondness for this figure is sup- 
plied by the Talmud,” which reports him as saying: “If all the seas were 
ink, all the reeds pens, the sky parchment, and all the people scribes, the 
void of a ruler’s heart could still not be written down.” Here, it will be 
observed, it is not trees but reeds (0°>%) which produce pens. Though 
the formula character of the Rabbi’s saying is evident, yet it would seem 
that in Hebrew tradition the figure for the pens had not yet become 
stereotyped as it did become later. 

19 The late Professor Maurice Bloomfield, for example, in tracing the story of ‘Joseph 
and Potiphar in Hindu Fiction,” Trans. and Proc. Amer. Philol. Assoc., L1v (1923), 141 ff., 
although finding its occurrence in a number of early texts, reached no conclusion as to an 
original date or provenience. 


2° Solomon Sadowsky, Rabbi Jochanan ben Zakkai (Rochester, 1932), p. 71. 
"| Tractate Sabbath, fol. 11°. 
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Two hundred years afterward, Rabbi Joshua ben Levi, one of the 
Palestinian amora, and head of the school of Lydda, in assigning the 
third compartment in Paradise to Jochanan ben Zakkai because of his 
great wisdom, gives a most interesting paraphrase of Jochanan’s own 
words: “If all the sky were parchment, all the people scribes, and all the 
forests” pens, it would not suffice to write down all the wisdom I have 
learned from my teachers, and of which I have been able to skim only 
that part which a hound can lap out of the whole ocean.’ 

The close and extensive contacts between Judaism and Islam are so 
well known that instances of direct literary influences awaken no sur- 
prise. Nevertheless, it is distinctly interesting to note that Mohammed’s 
most recent biographer* relates how the Prophet, after he had conquered 
the Jews who lived in the mountains of Arabia, thus gave thanks to God: 


If all the trees which grow on earth were changed into quills, if all the seas were 
changed into ink, if all the people who live on earth were to begin to write and 
if they wrote for a hundred thousand years—in praise of the Almighty—then 
all that which was written would only be one drop in the sea, one grain of sand 
in the desert.* 


Mohammed, like Rabbi Jochanan, appears to have been very fond of the 
figure, for it appears twice in the pages of the Koran: 


Though the sea became ink for the Words of my Lord, verily the sea would be 
used up before the words of my Lord were exhausted, even though we brought 
the like thereof to help.”® 


And if all the trees in the earth were pens, and the sea, with seven more seas to 
help it were ink, the words of Allah could not be exhausted.”’ 


More significant still is the further course of our figure as it can be 
traced in the Hebrew tradition of the Middle Ages. In the ninth century, 
in the Jewish services for the Feast of Weeks (Pentecost), there was in- 
cluded a mystical poem, the Akdamut, which had been composed in 
Aramaic by Meir ben Isaak Nehorai. Four lines at the beginning of this 
poem read as follows: 


If all the sky were parchment, and all the reeds pens, and if all the seas and lakes 
were ink, and all the inhabitants of the earth were writers and scribes, it would 


* psy 

23 Yalkut Shim’oni, Genesis 11, 20; cf. Talmud, Tractate Sanhedrin, fol. 68*. 

% Essad Bey, Mohammed, Helmut L. Ripperger translator (New York, 1936). 

% Ibid., p. 237. 

% Marmaduke Pickthall, The Meaning of the Glorious Koran (London, 1930), p. 305. 
Surah xvi (The Cave), verse 110. 

2 Pickthall, p. 294. Surah xxx1 (Luqman), verse 27. 
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not suffice to write the glory of the Lord of Heaven, and Ruler over the earth.” 


The Akdamut continues even today to be recited annually in the 
ritual of the Feast of Weeks, which is one of the most important in the 
Hebrew Calendar. In this way the figure of the sky as parchment and 
the sea as ink must have gained wide currency. What appears to be a 
distinct echo of it is found in a Judeo-German prose work, Simchas Han- 
nefesch,?® (Joy of the Soul). 


Wenn alle die himel parmit weren, un’ all die gemusich rohren federn weren, un’ 
alle die wasser tint weren is nit zu derschreiben die grosse wunder un’ achperkeit 
(Achtbarkeit) von dem Melek Malke ha-Melakim.** 


Indeed, this figure found its way also into the non-liturgical Hebrew 
writings of the Middle Ages. In the Scolion to the Migilat Taonit (The 
Scroll of Fasting) ,** for example, it is declared: 


If all the seas were ink, the reeds pens,” and all the people scribes,* they would 
be insufficient to record the misfortunes which fall upon them [i.e., the Jews], 
year after year. 


The details of the figure as it occurs in the Akdamut, it will be ob- 
served, agree remarkably with those in the Latin text by the Franciscan 
friar, with which our investigation began. In both, we have not only the 
sky as parchment and the sea as ink, but also the reeds as pens and al! 
men and women as scribes. Moreover, the conclusion in both is similar. 
According to the Akdamut all these would not suffice to write the glory 
of the Lord of Heaven; according to the Latin text they would not be 
sufficient to describe one of the joys of Paradise. Furthermore, this He- 
brew poem, through its regular use in the liturgy, was widely dissemi- 


28 eho-nn 59> -p *ypr 1d bm 
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The Akdamut, it may be mentioned in passing, is an alphabetical poem, each second line 
beginning with the next letter of the alphabet. Following the completion of the series of 
letters, the poet, using the same device, identifies himself by name, and delivers a short 
message to his readers. This was apparently a very conventional type among the medieval 

Hebrew poets. 

#9 Max Griinbaum, Jidischdeutsche Chrestomathie (Leipzig, 1882), p. 245. 

*© The King of Kings. 

31 Fd. Hans Lichtenstein, Hebrew Union College Annual, vi1-1x (1931-32), 318 ff. Our 
figure occurs on page 351. The Megilat Taanit, itself of great antiquity, is cited in the 
Mishna with the word “‘written.”” The Scolion is a commentary upon it composed during 
the Middle Ages. Our figure here leans heavily upon the Talmud, Tractate Sabbath, 
fol. 11°. ® ppb 1p = koolmoosim =calami. 

% pyabad =libelreim = libellarii. 
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nated, and must thus have served as a specially important medium in 
transmitting our figure to the literature of Western Europe. 

In tracing the dissemination of our figure of the parchment and the 
ink in Western literature, I avail myself of a number of examples of the 
formula collected almost a century ago by the early German folklorist, 
Reinhold Kéhler, and published under the title ‘Und wenn der Himmel 
wir Papier.”™ Additional references called to Kéhler’s attention by 
readers of this paper were printed by him some years later in Ethnolo- 
gische Mitteilungen aus Ungarn.® After Kohler’s death in 1892, a third 
instalment, which he had gathered from references scattered through 
various folk journals, was published at the request of Kéhler’s sisters by 
Dr. Antal Hermann.* For this material, I have indicated my obligations 
in the title of my paper. 

Although K@hler realized that he was dealing with a formula which 
had traveled from one body of literature into another, his investigation 
was circumscribed by the limited knowledge of comparative literature 
in his day. Unaware of the parallels in Sanskrit, he ascribed the author- 
ship almost as a certainty to Jochanan ben Zakkai. Nor did he perceive 
the complex currents transmitting our figure, and the special importance 
of the Akdamut in handing it on to Western literature. 

Another fifteenth-century Latin version which reproduces even more 
closely the form of the figure in the Akdamut is found in the Prom ptuari- 
um Exemplorum, a collection of sermons and theological treatises, by 
“Discipulus,” i.e., the Dominican friar, Johannes Herolt, prior of Nu- 
remberg.*? 


Si totus mundus esset pergamenum et mare incaustum: et omnia folia arborum 
et gramina scriptores cum omnibus hominibus qui fuerunt et sunt et erunt fu- 
turi: prius omnes deficerent quam immensitatem premii celestis exprimerent.** 


It will be observed that Heroit, like the Italian Franciscan, here employs 
the figure of the parchment and the ink to express the infinite joys of 
Heaven. Elsewhere in the same work, he again uses the formula to de- 
scribe the joys of the saints at the sight of God’s face: 


Si totum caelum esset pergamenum, et totum mare incaustum, et omnes stellae 
magistri Parisiensis, et omnia stramina pennae: certe hi omnes magistri Parisien- 


4 Orient und Occident, 11 (1863), 546 ff. 

% 1 (1889), 312 ff. Both articles are reprinted in his Kleinere Schriften (Berlin, 1900), 111, 
293 ff. 

% Dr. Hermann, then editor of Ethnologische Mitteilungen aus Ungarn, printed Kéhler’s 
notes in 1, 441 ff. Dr. Bolte edited the Kleinere Schriften. 37 Ward, 11, 679. 

%8 Johannes Herolt, Sermones Discipuli de Tempore et de Sanctis cum Promptuarium 
Exemplorum (Spirae, 1483), Exemplum v, ‘Gaudium Virginum in Celo.” 
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sis et ceteri nec scribere manibus, nec linguis eloqui possent minimum gaudium, 
quod habent sancti in caelo de vultu dei.** 


The Promptuarium enjoyed great popularity in the fifteenth and six. 
teenth centuries; it circulated widely both on the Continent and in 
England, and was translated into the vernacular, in part at least, in no 
fewer than three languages.*® Thus in a long anonymous Hungarian work 
of the beginning of the sixteenth century, Példék Kényve,“ we find 
Herolt’s first quoted example translated literally. I quote from the 
German of Dr. Antal Hermann: 


Wenn all die ganze Welt Pergament wire und das Meer Tinte ware, und alle 
Blatter der Baume, alle Samen der Griser Schreiber waren mit allen Menschen, 
die waren und sind und kiinftig sein werden, wiirden diese alle eher zu wenig 
werden, als dass sie vermelden kénnten die Unermesslichkeit der himmlischen 
Verdienste und Herrlichkeiten.” 


Also at about this time, the same exemplum was translated into 
German in the Legendorum Papisticorum Centuria of Casparus Finckius. 
In it we note that the translator took some liberty with his text: 


Wann die gantze Welt Pergament, und das gantze Meer incaustum, und alle 
Bletter der Beum Feder und Dinten, alle Menschen wie viel jr seynd, werden 
werden, und gewesen seyn, noch stunden, so wiirden sie doch die hohe Gaben, 
die wir im Himmel sollen haben nit genugsam an tag geben kénnen.* 


Matéj Divkovié, a Bosnian, who flourished in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, translated a part of the Promptuarium into Slavonic. In 
it, he included the second of Herolt’s examples, which rendered into 
English reads: 


If all the sky were paper, if all the sea were ink, if all the reeds and stalks were 
pens, and all the stars scribes and savants, like those of Paris, all of these savants 
and scribes could not say out or write the slightest part of the joy which the 
saints experience in one glance at God’s face.“ 


Still another fifteenth- or early sixteenth-century work which con- 
tains our figure is that which describes the merry adventures of the 
fourteenth-century German rogue Till Eulenspiegel, the narrative of 
whose exploits “has been published in innumerable editions, even with 


59 Tbid., Exemplum tv, “‘Gaudia Celi.” 

40 Flungarian, German, and Slavonic. According to Ward, op. cit., 11, 680-681, analogues 
are also known in English, but these apparently have never been printed. 

“ Lajos Katona, Ethnographia, tx (1898), 402. 

2 Ethnologische Mitteilungen, 1, 430. 4 Kohler, Kleinere Schriften, m1, 312. 

4 Da su sva nebesa od hartije a sve more da je mastilo a sva slama i patrlje perje tiem bi 
se pisalo i? sve zviezde nebeske da su pisaoci i nautitelji kako su nauéitelji od ParizZa. 
Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, 11 (1877), 402. 
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all manner of learned glosses and translated into Latin, English, French, 
Dutch, and Polish.” In the twenty-fourth adventure, a fool striving 
with this wit for a coat and twenty pieces of gold exclaims: ‘‘Would that 
heaven were nothing but paper, and the sea nothing but ink, that there- 
with I might write down in figures how much money I would have, and 
that it came unto me.’ 

In England, we find clear evidence of our figure as early as the twelfth 
century in the concluding lines of a long Latin eulogy: 


Si fiat calamus stans omnis in arbore ramus, 

Fiat et incaustum quod suggerit omnibus haustum, 
Si pro membrana sint omnia corpora plana, 

Vivi vel functi si scribant talia cuncti, 

Vivos vel functos lassabunt talia cunctos.‘” 


In this case, however, neither sea nor firmament is directly mentioned, 
while we have as pens all the branches of the trees. Nor is the figure here 
used with reference to the joys of heaven.*® 

It is noteworthy that no influence of the Akdamut version of our figure 
of the parchment and the ink can be found in Middle English. This may 
possibly be accounted for by the expulsion of the Jews from England in 
1290. At all events, in the seventeenth century, long after the ban on 
the Jews had been lifted, our formulary figure reappears in a form which 
might almost have been translated from the Jewish Feast of Weeks: 


To write th’ eternal power of God, no effort would suffice; 
Although such writings to contain, the volume were the skies; 
Each reed a pen; and for the ink, the waters of the sea; 

And though each dweller on the earth, an able scribe should be.*® 


 Carlyle’s “German Literature of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries,” Critical 
and Miscellaneous Essays (London, 1888), 11, 287. 

“ Kenneth R. H. MacKenzie, ed., Master Tyll Owlglass (Boston, 1860), p. 39. The 
translator is following the Low German original of 1519 (p. xxi), not available to me. 

Thomas Wright, The Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets and Epigrammatists of the Twelfth 
Century (London, 1872), 11, 157. 

48 It is clear, therefore, that the poet is not using the Akdamut as his model. Speculation 
as to how the figure reached England suggests a route through Ireland, which was then in 
contact with the East. See Carleton Brown, “Irish-Latin Influence in Cynewulfian Texts,” 
Eng. Stud., xu (1908), 1 ff.; and G. L. Hamilton, “The Sources of the Fates of the Apostles 
and Andreas,’’ MLN, xxxv (1920), 385 ff.—That the figure took a great many forms in the 
East cf. the following Arabic proverb: “The reed-pen is a tree whose fruit is the ideas, and 
thought is a sea, whose pearls are wisdom.” A. Socin, Arabic Grammar (Berlin, 1927), p. 67. 

49 Notes and Queries, 1x (first series, 1853), 180. Shakespeare’s parody of the figure in 
the mouth of Dromio of Ephesus seems wholly without influence: 

If the [i.e., my] skin were parchment, and the blows you gave were ink, 
Your own handwriting would tell you what I think. 
Comedy of Errors, 11.i. 13-14. 
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‘ The direct influence of the Akdamut version of our figure of the parch- 
2 ment and the ink is also reflected in the following stanza by Isaac Watts, 
. the most influential of the eighteenth-century hymn writers: 


Could we with ink the ocean fill, 
And were the heaven of parchment made, 

Were every stalk on earth a quill, 

ae And every man a scribe by trade; 

ah To write the love of God above, 

te Would drain the ocean dry; 

Nor could the scroll contain the whole, 
Though stretched from sky to sky.* 


On the continent, too, our formulary figure is employed in religious 
poems, especially in praise of the Virgin, as the following examples from 
the literature of France, Germany, and Denmark testify. 


A. FRANCE 
Berne Manuscripts of Old French Songs No. 389 


Se roches et caillo bix 

ierent frait et destrempeit 
dou Rin dou Rone et dou Lis 
et d’airement atenprei 

en parchemin conreie 
fuissent ciel et terre mis 

et chascuns fust ententis 
descrire la ueriteit 

jai suis bien per ces escris 

ne seroient recordeit. 





ccrx, part m1, fol. 26R°" 
B. GERMANY 


Although in Reinbot von Durn’s thirteenth-century poem, “‘Der Heil- 
ige Georg,” our figure is somewhat attenuated, it is clear from the con- 
text that the description relates to the joy of seeing Christ and His 
Mother in heaven: 

Waere der gries gar gezalt, 

Der bi allen wazzern lit 

Und waere daz allis permit 

Und hie darzu waere 

Iglicher stern ein schribaere, 

Die mohten von der godis kraft 
oh Noch von aller siner geschaft . . . 
| Vol ahten, noch vollen schriben. 


% Tbid., vi11 (first series, 1853), 180. © Reprinted in Archiv, xi111 (1868), 244. 
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Waer allis laub permit, 
Daran mohte man geschriben niht 
Die froeude die man an in beiden siht.™ 


C. DENMARK 
Den signede Dag med Fryd vi seer 


Om levende blev hvert Trae i Skov, 
Og var saa hvert Blad en Tunge, 
De kunde dog ei Guds Naades Lov 
Med vaerdelig R¢st udsjunge; 
Thi evig nu skinner Livets Lys 
For Gamle og saa for Unge.* 

N.F.S. Grundtvig 


In Italy, evidence of our figure appears as early as 1200, though in this 
instance it occurs outside the field of religious literature, in an anony- 
mous essay on rhetoric: 


If the high-thundering Redeemer of mankind had bestowed on me a hundred 
iron tongues, the sky were changed into a sheet of paper, the sea into ink, and 
my hand could move as rapidly as the running hare, it would not be in my power 
fully to explain to you the excellence of the oratorical art.“ 


In this passage, along with the familiar sky-paper and ink-sea figure, we 
come upon the strangely incongruous epithet “high-thundering,” which 
evidently was borrowed directly from classical poetry. Similarly, the 
“hundred iron tongues” owe their origin to the well-known lines in 
the Aineid 

Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred iron tongues, 

And throats of brass inspired with iron lungs, 

I could not half these horrid crimes repeat, 

Nor half the punishment those crimes have met. 


Though this rhetorical passage, with its conscious blending of medieval 
and classical elements, distinguishes itself sharply from the line of tradi- 
tion, yet it supplies incontestable evidence of the knowledge of our figure 
in Italy at this early date. 

More nearly in the religious vein than the preceding example is the 
employment of our figure by Henricus Pauper, the curate of Settimello, 
in his Elegia de diversitate fortunae et philosophiae consolatione, written in 
1192. 


® Kohler, 111, 300. 

5 Psalmeiog, til Kirke- og Huusandagt (Kjobenhavn, 1857), p. 83. 

* Translated from the original Latin by Joseph Berington, The Literary History of the 
Middle Ages (London, 1846), p. 275. 

% v1, 625-627, as translated by Dryden, ed. Walter Scott (London, 1808), xrv, 412. 
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Tot mala, tot poenas patior, quod si quis arenam 
Conferat in numero, cedat arena meis. 

Pagina sint coelum; sint frondes scriba; sit unda 
Incaustum: mala non nostra referre queant.** 


The popularity of this work is attested by a translation of it into the 
vernacular,®? which thus must have assisted in disseminating our figure 
through Italy. To be sure, there did arise as part of the harvest festival 
of Sicily the use of our figure in the form of a hymn to the Virgin. This 
definitely establishes its currency in the religious literature of Italy: 
Siddu lu celu fussi bianchi carti, 

E l’enca fussi lu sciumi Giurdanu, 

Li stiddi pinni, i iu n’avissi l’arti, 

Li grazzii di Maria ’un si scriviranu: 

Scriviri non ni po la quinto parti 

Lu Papa e lu populu cristianu. 


The religious literature of Spain, unlike that of other Continental 
countries, shows no trace of the Akdamut version of our figure.5® Con- 
sidering the large Jewish population in Spain, this may at first seem to 
make against the opinion that, in disseminating our figure through West- 
ern Europe, the Jews served as the direct medium. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that the early Jewish settlers in Spain belonged to the Sephardic 
sect of Jewish purists who resisted the incorporation of the Aramaic Ak- 
damut into their liturgy. This fact not only explains the absence of the 
influence of the Akdamut in Spain, but at the same time corroborates 
the view that the appearance of our figure in other European literatures 
is directly traceable to its occurrence in the liturgy of the Feast of Weeks. 

Nevertheless, the figure of the sky as parchment and the sea as ink is 
found in Spain, apart from the Akdamut version. It appears in the Cas- 
tilian version of the Book of Sindibad,® where it is given a misogynous 
instead of a religious application. This work, which devotes itself through- 
out to the dispraise of women, was translated in 1253 at the command of 
the Infante Don Fadrique from one of the Arabic versions then in circu- 
lation. Inasmuch as the final tale in the series, ‘“The Story of the Fox,”’ 
which discredited the Jews, has been suppressed, it is assumed that the 
translator was a Jew. To supply the gap thus caused, another story has 


5 Polycarp Leyser, Historia Poetarom et Poematum Medii Aevi (Frankfurt, 1721), p. 464. 

57 Johann G. T. Griisse, Lehrbuch einer allgemeinen Literdrgeschichte (1843), 11, part 111, 
second half, p. 825. 58 Lionardo Vigo, Opere (Catania, 1870), 11, 576. 

5° This conclusion is based on an examination of the fifteen examples of the use of the 
figure known to me in Spanish literature. 

6° Ed. Domenico Comparetti, Researches Respecting the Book of Sindibad (London, 1882). 
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been added, which presumably was contributed by the translator him- 
self, and it is in this concluding tale that our figure appears :* 


Et dise el sabio que aunque se tornase la tierra papel, la mar tinta, et los peces 
della pendolas, que non podrian escrevir las maldades de las mugeres.® 


As is well known, woman in Oriental literature occupied a completely 
anomalous position, on the one hand being made the target of rakish 
philosophy and satiric attack, and on the other exalted to a place of 
noble dignity. The former treatment is on the whole much more frequent. 
Even so early a work as Mahabharata applies to her such terms as ‘“‘the 
destroyer, the deity of wind, death, the nether regions, the equine mouth 
that roves through the ocean, vomiting ceaseless flames of fire, the sharp- 
ness of the razor, virulent poison, the snake and fire—all these exist in 
a state of union in woman.’ This tradition against women, which may 
be found in all Oriental literature, was taken over bodily by the medieval 
clergy, who held an equally low opinion of them.™ It appears, therefore, 
that although the use of our figure in the Book of Sindibad is the earliest 
one known, it need hardly be regarded as the source of the other mi- 
sogynous examples,® although they may very well have travelled down 
along the same route. 

Thus, in 1315, within a few years after the translation of the Book of 
Sindibad, a certain Adolphus composed—probably in northern Italy—a 
collection of fables in which our figure again appears with a misogynous 
application: 

Si stellae scribae, pelles coelum, maris vnda 
Esset incaustum, nec cifra cum sociis 

Sufficerent plene mulierum scribere fraudes, 
Cum quibus illaqueant corda modo iuuenum.** 


In this text we have apparently the earliest mention of the stars as 
scribes, a detail which is repeated in some later verses against women, as 
in: 

EIN BOSES WEIB 


Wenn gleich das gantze Firmament 
Wer lauter Papier und Pergament, 


% Tbid., p. 27. 

® Tbid., p. 114; Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, Libro de los engafios & los asayamientos de 
las mugeres (Barcelona, 1904), p. 65. 

83 Mahabharata, Anugasana Parva, Section xxxviui, 29, ed. Pratapa Chandra Ray (Cal- 
cutta, 1893), xm, 234. 

* George T. Northup, An Introduction to Spanish Literature (Chicago, 1925), p. 82. 

% Its existence was unknown until José Amador de los Rfos called attention to it in his 
Historia critica dé la literatura espagnola, 111 (1863), 525. 

% Leyser, op. cit., p. 2031, vv. 575-578. 
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Alle Wasser und das grosz Meer, 

Nichts dann nur lauter Dinte wer, 

Darzu die Sterne allzumal, 

Welcher doch viel sind ohne Zahl, 

All ihr Thun zum Schreiben gericht, 

Konnten sie doch die Bosheit nicht 

Beschreiben eines bisen Weibs. 

Der Teufel in der Hell beschreibs. 
Johann Kraut’ 


A CZECH BOMBSHELL 


Ei wenn das ganze Himmelszelt Papier nur wir’, 

Enthielte schwarze Tinte blos ein jedes Meer, 

Und gib’es so viel Schreiber, als sind Stern’ im Blau, 

Die Weiberlist beschrieben sie doch nicht genau. 
Anonymous 






Still another example of the same type whose relationship cannot be 
definitely determined is this Hungarian piece: 


CANTIO DE PIGRIS MULIERIBUS 
Wenn der blaue Himmel ein Papierblatt wire, 
Wenn auch Tinte wir’ die Flut im tiefen Meere, 
Wenn auch noch soviele Hinde wiren Schreiber 
Schreiben doch nicht all’ die Ranke béser Weiber 
Anonymous® 
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In England, our figure forms the conclusion and climax of “A Balade: 
Warning Men to Beware of Deceitful Women:’’”? 


a In short to say, though al the erth so wan 

. Were parchemyn smothe, whyte and scribable, 
And the gret see, cleped the occian, 

Were torned in inke, blakker then is sable, 
Ech stik a penne, ech man a scriveyn able, 
They could nat wryte wommannes traitory; 
Bewar therfore; the blinde et many a fly. 


And in Scotland we have also the following ‘“‘Schort Epegram Aganis 
Women.” 

® Kohler, op. cit., 111, 315.—For Kraut, who was Cantor of Linz, see Robert Eitner, 
Biographisch-bibliographisches Quellen- Lexicon der Musiker (Leipzig, 1900), v, 432. 

88 Ethnologische Mitteilungen, 11, 438; from A. Waldau, Béhmische Gnranaten (Prague, 
1860), 11, 101. 

® Translation by Dr. A. Hermann, Ethnologische Mitteilungen, 11, 433, from Ferenczi 
Zolatan, A Bocskor daloskonyv enekei (Erdelyi Muzeum, 1898), pp. 444-445. 

7 Printed by Skeat, Chaucerian and Other Pieces, Oxford Chaucer, v1, 296, who ascribes 
this poem to Lydgate. 

7” Preserved in the Bannatyne Manuscript (1568), and printed for the Hunterian Club 
(1896), rv, 754-755. 
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Thocht all the wod vnder the hevin that growis 
War crafty pennis convenient to wryte, 

And all the sie vndir the lift that flowis 

War changeit in ynk and that wer infynyt, 
And the erd maist pleasand paper quhyt; 

All the men wer wryttaris that evir tuik lyfe 
Cowld not wryt the fals dissaitfull dispyt, 

And wicketnes contenit in a wyfe. 


Once and only once do we find the unmistakable trace of our figure in 
great literature, and this is in the passage in Tamburlaine referred to at 
the beginning of this paper. And even in this instance the suggestion 
from the traditional figure has been transformed by Marlowe’s genius to 
express an original conception: 


If all the pens that euer poets held 

Had fed the feeling of their maisters thoughts, 
And euery sweetnes that inspir’d their harts, 
Their minds, and muses on admyred theames: 
If all the heauenly quintessence they still 
From their immortall fiowers of Poesy, 
Wherein as in a myrrour we perceiue 

The highest reaches of a humaine wit. 

If these had made one Poems period 

And all combin’d in beauties worthinesse, 

Yet should ther houer in their restlesse heads, 
One thought, one grace, one woonder at the least, 
Which into words no vertue can digest. 





Though in modern literature our figure has been very generally cast 
aside as outworn, some poets even in the nineteenth century have re- 
verted to it, and used it for their own special purposes. Alexander Push- 
kin, for example, adopted its general outline in his lines “On My Pen 
and Inkstand,”” and Oliver Wendell Holmes turned it into a parody in 
his ““Cacoethes Scribendi:”” 


If all the trees in all the woods were men, 

And each and every blade of grass a pen; 

If every leaf on every shrub and tree 

Turned to a sheet of foolscap; every sea 

Were changed to ink, and all the earth’s living tribes 
Had nothing else to do but act as scribes, 

And for ten thousand ages, day and night, 

The human race should write, and write and write, 
Till all the pens and paper were used up, 


” Collected Works, ed. Brokgauz-Efron (1907), 11, 64. 
% Over the Teacups (Boston, 1892), p. 93. 
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And the huge inkstand was an empty cup, 
Still would the scribblers clustered round its brink 
Call for more pens, more paper, and more ink. 


The significance of this investigation which we have been making does 
not lie in the literary interest of the figure itself, but rather in the valu- 
able information which this floating straw affords as to the currents of 
literary tradition. I know of no other example which illustrates so un- 
mistakably not only the course along which tradition traveled, but also 
the media by which it was transmitted over a period of more than two 
thousand years. 

Ever since Theodore Benfey, in his celebrated Introduction to the 
Pantschatanira,™ propounded his theory of Indian origins, students of 
comparative literature have been accustomed to look to the Orient for 
the sources of literary motives, though Andrew Lang, pointing out that 
similarities may be produced by “the identity of human fancy every- 
where,” attempted to set up as an alternative to Benfey’s conclusions 
his own theory of Independent Origins. Though generalizations from a 
single instance are always dangerous, it will be observed that in the case 
which we have been studying the evidence would confirm Benfey’s views 
rather than Lang’s. 

While one may regard the theory of Oriental origins as established, 
there has been no general agreement among scholars as to the line of 
transmission from India to Western Europe. The theory formerly ad- 
vanced, that the contact was effected through the Crusades, has now 
been almost wholly abandoned because of their comparatively late date. 
Benfey himself had argued that literary tradition was disseminated from 
India through the agency of the Mongols,” but Emmanuel Cosquin, 
though fully accepting the theory of Oriental origins, has shown the 
absurdity of supposing that the Mongols served as carriers.”7 More re- 
cently Samuel Singer has gathered evidence to show the strong influence 
of the Arabic literature of the Moors in Spain upon a host of minne- 
songs’* and a number of medieval romances,’® though he does not at- 
tempt to carry this influence back to an earlier period. 

The materials assembled in the present paper, though they offer no 

™ Leipzig, 1859. 

% See Introduction to Grimm’s Household Tales, ed. Margaret Hunt (London, 1884), 1, 
xii. % Benfey, op. cit., 1, 21-22. 

7 In 1912, “Les Mongols et Leur Prétendu Réle dans la Transmission des Contes In- 
diens vers l’Occident Européen,” Etudes Folkloriques (Paris, 1922); but not before he de- 
clared that he, too, had “la croyance a |’existence historique de grands courants qui, de 
l’'Inde, ont jadis charrié des contes vers les quatre points de |’horizon.” 


78 “ Arabische und Europiische Poesie im Mittelalter,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, 
Li (1927), 77 ff. 79 Ibid. 
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contradiction to any of the lines of transmission which have already been 
proposed, suggest rather forcibly still another medium, namely the Jews, 
who from ancient times had been in close contact with the literature and 
traditions of the Orient. In the course of their migiac‘ons they pene- 
trated to every part of Europe and learned the languages of the peoples 
among whom they settled. They were specially qualified, therefore, to 
serve as agents in transmitting tradition from the East to the West. 

Indeed, some instances of Oriental literature transmitted through He- 
brew tradition have already been pointed out. More than half a century 
ago Hermann Varnhagen*® traced the Indian legends of Bikramaditya 
through two conjectural Jewish translations which afterwards were de- 
veloped in the Gesta Romanorum and the Legend of Robert of Sicily re- 
spectively. And Killis Campbell in his study of the Seven Sages of Rome 
lists six narrative incidents in the usual Western version which find a 
parallel only in the Hebrew Mischle Sindbad. The only conclusion, how- 
ever, which he draws from these points of agreement seems singularly 
inadequate: ‘‘At best, they do no more, I think, than establish a slight 
probability in favor of the Hebrew version as the Eastern original of the 
Western group; and they certainly do not in any way discredit the theory 
of oral transmission of the story westward... very probably [by] a 
Crusader.”*! The evidence submitted by this paper is useful as a definite 
illustration in a single instance of the course followed by the stream of 
tradition from the Orient to the Occident. 

IRVING LINN 
College of the City of New York 


APPENDIX 


In the field of popular literature, the ancient figure has not ceased to 
flourish; and, though the songs themselves are attuned to secular themes, 
all making some reference to love, the terms of the figure show but few 
modifications from the medieval types. 

These examples, which I have collected from popular poetry of various 
countries, are offered merely to illustrate the continuing vitality of the 
figure in folk literature. Further search would no doubt result in materi- 
ally augmenting the number. 


GREECE 


COTZAKIAS 


Tov dpavdv kauyw xaprl 
TH Oadaccar pear 


% Kin indisches Marchen auf seiner Wanderung durch die asiatischen und europdischen 
Litleraturen (Berlin, 1882). % Seven Sages of Rome, (Boston, 1907), p. xvii. 
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Na ypayw 74 riopatixa 
Kai dda bey pe POaver™ 


TURKEY 
TURKISH FOLK SONG 


Wasser saust und braust daher, 

Kennt nicht meiner Seel Beschwer. 
Wenn auch Tinte wir das Meer, 

jeder Baum’ ne Feder wir’, 

nicht beschrieb’ s mein Leiden schwer.* 


ROUMANIA 
ROUMANIAN FOLK SONG 


D’-ar fi lisatu Dumnedieu 
Paiméntu hartie alba, 

Si ceru cerneala neagra, 
S’-asia n’-ar pute se scrie, 
Alu meu bine din fetie, 
Traiu din copilairie.™ 


ITALY 
LA RISPOSTA 


Se gli alberi potesser favellare, 

Le foglie che c’e su, saren le lingue, 

E fusse inchiostro l’acqua dello mare, 

La terra fusse carta, e l’erba penne; 

Tanto ci mancherebbe qualche foglio 

A scrivere, amor mio, ’] ben che vi voglio.® 


SPAIN 
TERNEZAS 
Si la mar fuera de tinta 


§ A folk dance of the modern Greeks, thus translated by Byron’s friend and companion, 
John Cam Hobhouse, who accompanied the poet in Spain, Portugal, Greece, and Turkey, 
and recorded his impressions in A Journey Through Albania and Other Provinces (London, 
1813): 

If all the ocean were of ink, 
And paper all the skies, 

Should I attempt to write my woes, 
They never would suffice. (p. 1091) 

* Submitted to Dr. Hermann by Ignaz Kunos of Constantinople, a specialist in Osmanli- 
Turkish folk literature, Ethnologische Mitteilungen, 1, 322. 

™ Submitted by Professor Oskar Mailand to Dr. Hermann, Ethnologische Mitteilungen, 
11, 321. It reads in English: “If God had suffered the earth to be white paper, and the sky 
black ink, it would still be impossible to write the happiness of my maidenhood, my child- 
hood life.” ® Giuseppe Tigri, Canti Popolari Toscani (Florence, 1856), p. 76. 
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Y el cielo fuera papel, 
No se podria escribir 
Lo mucho que es mi querer.** 


JUGO-SLAVIA 
A SERBIAN FOLK SONG 
All der Himmel wenn’s ein Blatt Papier war’. 
All der Wald wenn es Rohrfedern waren, 
All das Meer wenn’s schwarze Tinte wire, 
Und wenn ich daran drei Jahre schriebe, 
Nicht ausschreiben konnt’ ich meine Schmerzen.*’ 


HUNGARY 

KLAGELIED 
Kummer, bittrer Kummer, o bittrer Herzenskummer! 
Alle Sterne des Himmels, wenn sie Schreiber waren, 
Alle griser der Erde, wenn sie Federn wiren, 
Alle Blatter des Waldes, wenn Papier sie wiren, 


Alle Fluten des Meeres, wenn sie Tinte waren, 

Schrieben doch nicht nieder allen Kummer und Schmerzen, 
Allen Kummer und Schmerzen, die Qual in meinem Herzen, 
Meines Lebens bittres, trauriges Geschick.** 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

AN EAST PRUSSIAN LOVE SONG 
War die blaue Adria lauter Farbe, 
Dunkle Farb’, mit der man Briefe schreibet, 
War ein Blatt in weissem Buch der Himmel, 
Schrieben alle Sterne dieses Blatt voll: 
K6nnten’s doch nicht ganz beschreiben, Liebster, 
Wie so sehr du meinem Herzen lieb bist.** 


GERMANY 
UNBESCHREIBLICHE FREUDE 


Ich wollt dass all Felder wiren Papier, 

Und alle Studenten schrieben hier; 

Sie schrieben ja hier die liebe lange Nacht, 

Sie schrieben uns beiden die Liebe doch nicht ab.® 


* Francisco Rodriguez Marin, Cantos Populares Espanoles (Seville, 1882), 11, 266. 

87 Kohler, op. cit., 111, 296. , 

8 Lajos Aigner, Ungarische V olksdichtungen (Stuttgart, 1873), p. 38. 

8° Translated from the Slavonic into German and submitted to Dr. Hermann, Eth- 
nologische Mitteilungen, 11, 211, by F. S. Krauss. 

% Des Knaben Wunderhorn, 111, 107. 
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SWITZERLAND 
DURSLI UND BABELI 
U wenn der Himmel papyrige war 
Und e jede Sterne-n-e Schryber wir 
U jedere Schryber hitt siebe siebe Hind, 
Si schriebe doch alli mir Liebi kes End!" 


ENGLAND 


GRIEF 


If all the earthe were paper white, 
And all the sea were incke, 

’Twere not enough for me to write 
As my poor harte doth thinke.” 


VENEZUELA 


A FOLK SONG 


Si la mar fuera de tinta 
y las olas de papel 

te escribiria una carta 
para ensefarte querer.™ 


i I. L. 








% Des Knaben Wunderhorn, 1864, 1, 334, reprinted from Edmund Wyss, Texte zu der 
Sammlung von Schweizer- Kuhreihen und Volksliedern (Bern, 1826), p. 61. This edition is 
a not available to me; a later reprint of Dursli und Babeli (Aarau, 1913), includes the 
H word Jodler after each stanza, p. 11. 9 N & Q, second series, 1x (1860), 78. 

% A. Ernst, “Proben venezuelanischer Volksdichtung,’’ Globus, xv1t1 (1870), 10. 
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DANTE’S “LA PETRA” 
Tu es Petrus, et super hanc petram edificabo ecclesiam meam. 


; NX an Italian scholar has said, Dante’s “‘rime pietrose’’ are a “‘questione 
pietrosa.”' The rime pietrose—Pietra or Petra® poems—are, strictly 
speaking, a small group of poems in which there is word-play on the 
_ lady’s name and disposition. One thinks of Shakespeare’s ‘‘Will’’ son- 
- nets. Barbi allots to the Petra group one sestina, one sestina ‘‘doppia,”’ 
' two canzoni, and a doubtful sonnet.’ Other critics would add more poems 
as being similar in mood and motive. D’Ancona,‘ conceiving la Pargo- 
letta, la Petra, la Donna Gentile, and Lisetta as ‘‘una persona in diversi 
atteggiamenti,’’ would include in one cycle nearly all Dante’s lyrics not 
addressed to Beatrice. Certain others would identify la Petra with one 
other of Dante’s ladies. Thus Zenatti,5 Santi,® Misciatelli’ identify her 
with la Pargoletta; Serafino® identifies her with Gentucca. At the other 
extreme, Federzoni® rejects the idea of a Petra group altogether. 

Again, those who do accept a Petra group differ radically as to its 
signification. Many would relate it to a real love affair; many believe it 
an allegory. Of the realists, if I may call them so, some do not pretend to 
identify the lady, some do. And of the allegorists, some merely urge an 
allegorical intention, some define it specifically. I may cite a few repre- 
sentatives of each of these classes. Thus Gaspary,'® Abbruzzese," Gran- 
gent” feel that a real and human love is sung, but find no sufficient evi- 
dence to identify the lady. First to give a clue to the lady celebrated (at 
least in the Moroello Letter and the Mountain Ode) was Boccaccio," 
who spoke of “fa woman with a goitre of the Casentino.” In 1565 one 
Amadi" proposed a Pietra degli Scrovegni, an aristocratic lady of Padua. 

1 Antonio A bbruszese, Su le “Rime Pietrose” di Dante Alighieri (Firenze, 1903). He credits 
the term “rime pietrose”’ to Vittorio Imbriani. 

? Barbi accepts “Petra’”’ for these poems alone. In le Opere di Dante, Testo Critico della 
Societaé Dantesca Italiana (Firenze, 1921). I follow this edition throughout. 

* Barbi, c-c111, Rime dubbie tv. Certain other poems show the word-play on Petra, but 
Barbi—and other authorities—regard these as demonstrably spurious. 

* Della ““Pargoletta”’ e d’altre donne nel Poema e nelle Rime di Dante (Roma, 1912). 

5 “Rime di Dante per la Pargoletta,” Rivista d’Italia, 11 (1899), 122-132. 

* Il Canzoniere di Dante Alighieri (Roma, 1907). 

7 L’Amore di Dante per Pietra, Lectura Dantis c1 (Firenze, 1917). 

8 Il Canzoniere di Dante (Firenze, 1883). 

* La Canzone di Dante “Io son venuto al punto della rota’’: Preludio alla Divina Commedia, 
Giornale Dantesco x1x (1911), 147-149, 197-206. 

10 Geschichte d. Ital. Lit. (Strassburg, 1885), 1, 269-271. 1 Op. cit. 

® The Ladies of Dante’s Lyrics (Cambridge, U.S.A., 1917). 3 Compendio xvi. 

\ Annotationi sopra una canzone morale (Padova, 1565). 
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In 1891 Imbriani" offered another Pietra—Pietra Donato di Brunaccio, 
wife of Dante’s brother Francesco. Grandgent appropriately remarks: 
“This would account for the note of wickedness!” Santi,'* followed by 
Misciatelli,!” bespeaks a daughter of the Conti Guidi of Prato Vecchio 
in the Casentino. Even Gemma Donati herself, Dante’s wife, has been 
suggested—not too seriously by Scartazzini, but also by a writer in the 
Nuova Antologia. 

Among those who feel the Petra poems to be allegorical, but who do 
not attempt a specific interpretation are Troya'® who sees the Moroello 
Letter with its canzone as a “‘cipher’”’ conveying ‘‘a secret political mes- 
sage,’”’ Carducci,!® D’Ancona,”° who holds Petra to be “an intellectual 
conception personified” written of in ‘‘a conventional language the key 
to which we have lost.” More interpret la Petra, however, as signifying 
specifically Philosophy or Knowledge: thus Fraticelli,** who collocates 
the “‘rime pietrose” with the canzoni of the Convivio as also treating of 
‘an allegorical love, that is, love of knowledge”’; Giuliani ;”* Scartazzini,” 
who agrees except for the canzone Cosi-nel-mio-parlar, which he thinks 
expresses a sensual love; Federzoni,*4 who agrees as to this last, and refers 
the Petra canzoni to the Convivio group, but interprets the Petra of the 
canzone Jo-son-venuto as anticipating the allegorical message of the Com- 
media; Pascoli,* who adds to the “‘allegorical’”’ significance of la Petra as 
Philosophy the anagogical one of the Virgin Mary. Bartoli would see 
in the Lady of the Moroello Letter and its canzone Florence appearing 
to Dante as Rome appeared to Caesar in Lucan. 

Two notable critics—Barbi*’ and Zingarelli?*—stand apart in consider- 
ing the Petra poems, taken narrowly, to be impersonal literary experi- 
ments in style and metre after Arnaud Daniel. 

This partial survey may give some idea of the perplexing problem oi 
the Petra poems. To discuss the various groupings and interpretations 
proposed would be a long task. Fortunately it is not essential to my un- 
dertaking, which is simply to offer one more interpretation. This must 


1% “Sulle Canzoni Pietrose di Dante,’’ Studi Danteschi (1891). 8 Op. cit. 

17 Op. cit. 18 Del Veliro Allegorico di Dante (Firenze, 1826). 

19 “Delle Rime di Dante Alighieri,’’ Studi Lett. (1874). 

2 Op. cit. %\ J] Canzoniere di Dante (Firenze, 1834). 

2 La Vita Nuova e il Canzoniere di Dante Alighiere (Firenze, 1863, 1868). 

% Enciclopedia Dantesca (Milano, 1896), s.n. Canzoni Pietrose. 

4 Op. cit. % La Mirabile Visione (Messina, 1902). 

% Stor. d. Lett. Ital. (Firenze, 1881), rv, 292-306. 

27 Studi sul Canzoniere di Dante (Firenze, 1915). Also, Enciclopedia Italiana, art. Dante 
Alighieri. 

8 La Vita, i Tompi ele Opere di Dante (Milano, 1931). And summarily in I} Canzonieredi 
Dante, Lectura Dantis (Firenze, 1906). The lecture was given in 1905. 
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stand or fall on its own merits. Briefly, I contend that la Petra symbolizes 
“Ja bella donna” that Boniface VIII seized and perverted,”* or in other 
words the Church made stony-hearted, petrified by the false Peter. As a 
basis of discussion I take Barbi’s minimum list of Petra poems, but—after 
Grandgent,®* Zingarelli,** Zonta® and others—add the so-called “‘moun- 
tain ode” with its carrying Letter.* The poems then to be considered are: 


Io son venuto al punto della rota (canzone) 

Al poco giorno e al gran cerchio d’ombra (sestina) 
Amor tu vedi ben che questa donna (sestina “doppia’’) 
Cost nel mio parlar voglio esser aspro (canzone) 
Amor da che convien pur ch’io mi doglia (canzone) 
Deh piangi me tu dogliosa petra (sonetio) 


I shall begin with the Letter, since it might be expected to throw light 
at least on the accompanying canzone. Unfortunately, the Letter itself 
is a “dark conceit.” 

Here is a literal translation of the Letter: 


Lest there be hidden from the lord the fetters of his servant, as well as the 
spontaneity of the affection by which he is governed, and lest by others other 
things be reported which are often seminaries of false opinion, and may impeach 
this captive one of negligence, therefore it seems well to present to the con- 
sideration of Your Magnificence the course of the present portent.™ 

Accordingly: after I had departed from the threshold of the since sighed-for 
Court, wherein, as you often admiringly remarked, it was permitted me to pur- 
sue the activities of liberty, no sooner had I heedless and unafraid, set foot by 
the stream of Arno than lo! suddenly descending like a flash of lightning a 
Woman appeared, in mien and demeanor altogether conformable to my aspira- 
tions. Oh, how at the apparition I stood stupefied! But stupefaction gave way 
to terror at the thunder which followed. For as ordinarily after lightning there 
follows thunder so now but seen was the flash of this beauty when Love terrible 
and imperious seized me. And fierce as a banished lord who after long exile re- 
turns into his own land, Love has slain or expelled or fettered whatever in me 
was opposed to him. He has slain that laudable resolve by which I was abstain- 
ing from women and their songs;* he has pitilessly** proscribed as suspect th> 
assiduous meditations in which I was pondering things heavenly and earthly; 
and finally, lest my soul might yet longer rebel against him, he has fettered my 
free will so that I needs must turn not whither I would but whither he wills. 


% Inf. xix, 56-57. 8 Op. cit. 1 Op. cit. 

% La Vita Nuova e il Canzoniere (Torino, 1923). % Barbi CXVI. Epist. rv. 

* Toynbee, following Novati, takes “praesentis oraculi seriem’” to mean merely “this 
letter.” (Dantis Alagherii Epistolae, Oxford, 1920, note ad loc.) I have translated, however, 
literally. This letter does declare a portent. 

% T.e., songs about women or, perhaps, their songs or enchantments. 

* Or impiously. 
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974 Dante’s “La Petra” 
Love then rules in me with no power of mine to resist; and in what manner he 
rules me you may discover in what follows outside the Jimits of these presents. 


There would be help towards understanding of this cryptic screed if 
we knew when and exactly to whom it was written. But in the early 
fourteenth century four of the Malaspina family were named Moroello. 
Determination of the one addressed by Dante depends, as G. R. Car- 
penter has convincingly shown, on the date of the letter. Carpenter con- 
cludes: “If, then, Dante went but once to Lunigiana—namely, in 
October of 1306—and wrote this letter but shortly after his departure, 
perhaps from one of the castles of the Counts Guidi, he could have writ- 
ten it only to Moroello, Marchese di Villafranca.”*” The more usual iden- 
tification is to Moroello, Marchese di Giovagallo, “il vapor di Val di 
Magra” that swept away the Bianchi from Pistoia.** It seems, however, 
incredible that Dante would have written such a letter to one who not 
long before (1302) had so destroyed Dante’s last hope of winning back to 
Florence by force. Moreover, to the potent captain of the Black Guelphs, 
the Pope’s man, Dante would hardly pay the compliment he did to the 
Malaspina family in general: 


Custom and nature privilege it so 
That, though the guilty head distort the world, 
It still goes straight, and scorns the way of woe.** 


For the “‘guilty head” (capo reo) was the Pope. It would appear, on the 
other hand, that later this Moroello fell out with the Guelphs, and was 
actually sent by Henry VII to Brescia as imperial vicar in 1311.4° Now 
Torraca would assign the Letter to that year, and would identify the 
Court which Dante has just left with that of the Emperor Henry VII.“ 
On these premises Moroello di Giovagallo would fit the picture nicely. 
And the compliment in the Commedia® to his wife Alagia would be ex- 
plained. 

Taken on its face, however, as the confession of an unsuccessful love- 
affair, the Letter is a strange one to send to a grizzled old soldier—to 
anyone for that matter. In 1311 Dante would be forty-six years old, and 


37In C.S. Latham, A Translation of Dante’s Eleven Letters, ed. by G. R. Carpenter (Bos- 
ton, 1891), p. 112. P. Misciatelli, however, declares that Scipione Ammirato in his Albero 
e storia della famiglia dei Conti Guidi (Firenze, 1650), p. 74, offers documentary evidence of 
Dante’s presence at Prato Vecchio in the Casentino in 1310. See “L’Amore di Dante per 
Pietra,” Lectura Dantis (1917), ct, 44. 38 Inf. xxiv, 145-151. 

% Purg. viii, 130-132. 4° Carpenter, op. cit., p. 97. 

“ Bull. Soc. Dant. Ital., N.S. x, pp. 139 ff. Torraca is persuaded that the word curia 
(court), if unqualified, means “court of the sovereign,”’ i.e., for Dante the Emperor. Henry 
VII held court at Milan in March, 1911. Dante was there, and Moroello di Giovagallo also. 

“ Purg. xix, 142-145, 
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had protested in his Convivio the indecorum of writing about oneself, 
and also of writing poems of passion. The strangeness of the Letter has 
struck all critics. Grandgent suggests that it “was intended to be mock- 
heroic, slightly deprecating an infatuation of which the author was 
ashamed.’’* One can only ask, then, why tell it—and to such a confidant? 
Besides, whatever may be thought of the Letter, the tone of the accom- 
panying canzone is not mock-heroic, but gravely serious in Dante’s ac- 
customed manner. Indeed, the tone of the Letter is really no more 
extravagant than some prose parts of the Vita Nuova. What explains 
and justifies these is the fact that the Vita Nuova is the record of no 
mere “infatuation,” but of a religious experience. Love of Beatrice, Dan- 
te says, brought him to love of God. If in his first blindness he strove with 
her to another end, he was as Jacob wrestling with the Angel. She did for 
him what the Church should have done, but did not—because the 
Church had become greed-ridden and corrupt, and was leading men to 
spiritual death rather than to spiritual life. That, fundamentally, is the 
burden of the Commedia. The title Dante gave it“ also implies that it is 
Dante’s own personal “‘comedy,” his happy conversion from evil ‘Flor- 
entine ways” to godly ways. He not only thanks Beatrice for his salva- 
tion, but figuratively associates her with the Savior of mankind: 


O Lady, in whom my hope is strong and sweet, 
And who for my salvation didst endure 
In hell to leave the imprint of thy feet .. .© 


Only Christ “‘descended into hell’? to save men. Also, Dante represents 
his lady as the Divine Love, true informing spirit of the Church, now 
dispossessed by the harlot-spirit of Cupidity.“ 

If the Vita Nuova and Commedia thus religiously exalt Beatrice, the 
intermediate Convivio in its first three books explains away an apparent 
rival of her in the “Donna Gentile,” shown to be really Lady Philoso- 
phy. And now in the Woman, the Donna, of the Letter another putative 
rival to Beatrice is presented. This Woman is at once benign and malign, 
on the one hand “altogether conformable to [his] aspirations”; on the 
other hand, so descending to the imagined accompaniment of thunder 
and lightning, she is a terrifyingly minatory apparition.*”? The love by 


* Op. cit., p. 99. 

“ “TV ibri titulus est: ‘Incipit Comedia Dantis Alagherii, florentini natione, non mori- 
bus!”’ Ep. xiii, 10. Par. xxxi, 79-81. Cf, Purg. xxx-xxxiii. 

‘7 Both in the classics and in Scripture such signs would indicate a more than human 
visitant. Toynbee refers to Zneid vi1t, 524 ff., and observes that the form tonitruum “oc- 
curs frequently in the Vulgate.” (Op. cit. ad. loc.) Medieval interpreters construe “‘vox 
tonitrui tui” of Psalm txxvt, 18, as a divine menace, comminatio, and “fulgor,”’ wherever 
it occurs, as “comminatio peccatorum.” (Rabanus Maurus, AWegorie in s. Scripturam— 
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which she dominates him is tyrannical, “fettering”’ his free will, bending 
it perforce to hers. She proscribes his free “meditations” as “‘suspect” 
(suspectas). 

This last charge suggests a clue to Dante’s meaning. What love, or 
love for what, could for such a reason proscribe a man’s private medita- 
tions—if not love for the Church, so jealous in her demand for orthodox 
belief and obedience? 

Dante’s free meditations, he says, have been of “things heavenly and 
earthly.” As Toynbee and others have remarked, the phrase at once calls 
to mind “il poema sacro Al quale ha posto mano e cielo e terra.”” The 
Commedia will unreservedly denounce the existing Church as recreant 
to her trust. Especially it will denounce and oppose her claims to tem- 
poral power that reach even to usurpation of imperial authority. And 
such opposition must indeed be in her eyes “‘suspect’”’—suspect of heresy. 
As Dante assuredly knew, Thomas Aquinas and other ecclesiastical au- 
thorities had so ruled. The punishment of the Church would certainly 
be “empie,” pitiless. In Dante’s opinion, it would be also “‘empie,”’ im- 
pious. For was it not the duty of a true lover of the Church to recall her 
to her first high estate, to chasten her for her own good? In the drama of 
the Commedia, Beatrice, his noble ancestor Cacciaguida, St. Peter him- 
self will all lay upon him this duty.*® So when in the Letter Dante de- 
clares that his love forces him not to abstain “a mulieribus suisque canti- 
bus,” it would be permissible to understand him as meaning that he 
must ‘‘sing” of the Church in her rightness and in her recreancy, figuring 
her as divers and diverse “‘women.” Thus he will say of her clergy: 


Truly, you shepherds did the Evangelist mean 
Even when she that sitteth on the waters, 
Whoring with kings, by him, he says, was seen,— 

She that was given indeed seven heads at birth, 
And for assurance of her right ten horns 
The while her husband gloried in true worth. 


As he figures here the once holy but now recreant Church as the “Scarlet 
Woman”’ of the Apocalypse, elsewhere she appears as the “Siren” of 
cupidity," as Circe, daughter of the Sun: 


So blackened is the skin, which was so white 


Migne, Patrol. cxm, 1068, 933. Rabanus is named in Paradiso xii, 139.) Dante’s experience 
or vision also recalls that of Saul on the way to Damascus. 

“8 Summa theol. 11-11, xi, 2, ad 3. Paschal II declared: “Whoever does not agree with 
the Apostolic See is without any doubt a heretic.’’ (Cited from A. de Salvio, Dante and 
Heresy, Boston, 1936, p. 121.) 

* Purg. xxxiii, 52-54; Par. xvii, 124-142; Par. xxvii, 61-67. 

5 Inf. xix, 106-111. © Purg. xix 1 ff. 
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In its first aspect, of the daughter fair 
Of him who bringeth morn and leaveth night.* 


Her “enchantments” are turning men into beasts, as the right Church 
transfigures them into angels. 

Recreant though the Church may have become in her human ministry, 
nevertheless her ministration is essential for salvation. St. Cyprian said, 
and his word still held: 


Whoever separates himself from the Church is separated from the promises of 
the Church. . . . He is an alien, he is profane, he is an enemy: he can no longer 
have God for his father who has not the Church for his mother. 


Dante certainly did not separate himself from the Church. On the con- 
trary, he has St. James say of him: “Not any child hath the Church Mil- 
itant of greater hope.”** He agreed with Aquinas that “the minister of 
the Church can confer the sacraments though he be wicked.” He rever- 
enced Boniface VIII as priest even while he loathed and despised him as 
man and personal enemy.® He would have subscribed to the distinction 
of a recent Catholic critic of the Church, deploring—as did Dante—“‘the 
incubus of the temporal power”’: 

Nothing is further from my mind and heart than to publish anything injurious 
against the dear and ancient Mother at whose feet I have grown up. 

We all understand the distinction between the divine and the human in the 
Church. The Church is, we believe, divine in her conception, her doctrine, and 
her means of grace. On the other hand, in her members, clerical and lay, and in 
many of her practices she is human. In this latter regard alone is criticism per- 
missible.5¢ 


Such criticism of the Church in her human aspect may today be per- 
mitted by ecclesiastical authorities. The Atlantic Monthly writer pre- 
ferred nevertheless to be anonymous. But Dante ran tragic risks. For 
after all, it was the Church on her human side that made reprisals for 
attacks. He believed that the Pope had already contrived his exile and 
death-sentence.*’ In denouncing the policies and acts of her ordained 
“head,” Boniface VIII, he incurred the “suspicion” of heresy, for which 
the penalty was death—and death eternal. For to the successors of Peter 
were given the keys of heaven.** Dante thus finds himself in a tragic 


® Par. xxvii, 136-138. Cf. “The Daughter of the Sun,” Romanic Review xv1 (1925), 
230 ff., by the present writer; also H. D. Austin, “Black but Comely,” P. Q., xv (Oct., 
1936). I accept Misciatelli’s association with the Aglauros episode in Ovid, Met. 11. Of the 
envious Aglauros it is said: ‘‘Nec lapis albus est: sua mens infecerat illam.” (L, 831). Dante 
is perturbed when Aglauros cries out in Purg. xiv, 137-140. 

§ Par. xxv, 52-53. % S. T. m1, iii, 64, ad 5. % Purg. xx, 85 ff. 

% Atlantic Monthly, cx.t (April, 1928), 539. 87 Par. xvii, 49-51. 

* Doubtful in Dante’s case would be the escape offered in Purg. iii, 133-135. One “in 
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dilemma. The Church is, as said, a dual or two-natured entity, divine 
and human.** But since in her human aspect she has become corrupt, she 
is now a “split personality,” a Jekyll-Hyde personality. Spontaneously 
and for his soul’s sake Dante must love and serve her—for the divine in 
her—even though the human in her, rather the diabolical now, oppress 
and destroy him. This spiritual dilemma motivates, I would suggest, the 
group of poems introduced by the Letter to Moroello Malaspina. 

At the end of the Letter Dante refers his correspondent for further 
description of his oppressed state to the accompanying canzone, the so- 
called “Mountain Ode, “‘montanina mia canzon, beginning “Amor da che 
convien pur ch’io mi doglia.” And this supplements the Letter in several 
particulars. It declares, to start with, the Woman’s hostility, and his own 
patient martyrdom: “To vo’ch’io muoia, e io ne son contento.” But he 
must first publish his state and the cause of it to the world—‘“‘Perché la 
gente m’oda.” The cause is the Woman—“‘questa rea.”’ Cause of the un- 
happy state of the world is, as we have heard, the “‘capo reo”’—guilty 
head—of the Church. Indeed, when Dante hesitates to speak unpalata- 
ble truths about the recreant Church, Beatrice promises to justify him 
before God, whom she is near: 


When she that led me unto God erelong 
Said to me: ’Change thy thought; think how I am 
Near unto Him who righteth every wrong!® 


Could any but the Church in her true Head make good that promise? 
Dante is implying an appeal from Peter drunk to Peter sober. 

The canzone proceeds (stanza ii) to declare that Dante cannot flee 
where the Woman, “fair and fell’ (bella e ria), is not present to his spirit. 
So, whether used benignly or malignly, the spiritual power of the Church 
is ubiquitous, reaching to men’s souls anywhere. By his anathema even 
her present “usurping”®! Head, like the fraudulent Geryon, “passes 
mountains, bursts through walls and arms.’ Reason, “argomento di 
ragion,” cannot aid Dante, for reason speaks on both sides—draws him 
to the Church that is “fair” in her first or divine aspect, bids him flee 
the Church that is “fell” in her second or human aspect. But while her 
two aspects, human and divine, are distinguishable, practically towards 
men this Janus-faced Church acts with an undivided authority. She can 





contumacy”’ might still be saved if he repented, even in extremis—of his contumacy. But 
was Dante prepared to do that, to recant his just denunciations of the malign acts and 
policies of the Church? 

5° That fact would make Dante’s “meditations on things heavenly and earthly” fittingly 
refer to the Church. 8° Par. xviii, 4-6. & Par, xxvii, 22-24. 

® Inf. xvii, 2. In Inf. xix, 56-57 Boniface is said to have seized the “fair Lady” (Church) 
“by fraud” (a’nganno). 
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call upon the secular arm to punish the contumacious or heretic, and use 
her power of the Keys to lock him out of heaven. 

So, in the third stanza, her “hostile figure, victorious and fell,’’ draws 
him to her only to slay him. 


Well I know it is snow seeking the sun; 

But I cannot otherwise; I do as he 

Who in another’s power 

Goes with his feet to the place where he is dead. 


And then (stanza iv) he describes the shock of “the thunderbolt that 
leaped upon me’’—all the worse because “ ’twas a sweet smile that 
launched it.” So Geryon of the scorpion-sting has “the face of a just man, 
all benign.’ And (stanza v) “such mail of pride she has forged for her 
breast that every arrow [of appealing love] is blunted by it.” 

In this fifth stanza there is brief repetition of the localization of the in- 
cident. The blow has been struck him “amongst the alps, in tha river’s 
vale on whose banks thou [Love] ever hast been strong upon me.” The 
allusion to Beatrice is obvious, who in her forgiving and redeeming love 
was so different from this heartless one. 

The localization may imply an actual amorous experience, but retro- 
spectively symbolized—-as happens in both the Vita Nuova and the Con- 
vivio. Or, another kind of experience is possible—for instance, an 
overwhelming realization, after leaving the protective Court where he 
had been “free,” of the cruelly “contrarious passions in a lover” of the 
Church, holy in herself but for him heartless. Indeed, if Torraca is right 
in holding the date to be 1311 and the Court which Dante has just left to 
be Henry VII’s,® there would be clear ground for an emotional crisis. 
Dante’s exultant hopes would have been chilled by the resistance of the 
Florentines against his hero and jate host. His violent indignation is 
shown in the open letter he addressed to them. This was dated March 
31, 1311, and “from beneath the springs of Arno.” It was from there he 
wrote the letter to Moroello. In September of the same year he was ex- 
cluded from the amnesty offered to his fellow-exiles. These happenings 
might well have struck him as thunderbolts—and portents of worse to 
come. 

After all, then, Dante’s greater grievance is not against Florence, 
“void of love and stripped of pity’”’ though she be. For even if, relenting, 
she call him back to her, “another chain” would hold him fast. So runs 


® Inf. xvii, 10-11. 

“ J. E. Shaw has convincingly shown the possibility of this in the case of the Donna 
Gentile. The Lady “Philosophy” in the Convivio, Dante Soc. (Cambridge, U.S.A., 1938). 

% See above, p. 974 and note 41. 
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the envoy to the canzone. The “chain” or check is understandable as 
fear of Rome, his real undoer.*’ Florence was merely Rome’s tool. To 
return to her would be to fall into the merciless clutches of the Roman 
Church. 

There are justifying analogies for the allegory thus far presented. 
Church-writers interpreted various ‘‘Women”’ of the Bible as types of the 
Church. One such was the “‘Mulier fortis” of Proverbs xxx1. 10. Rabanus 
Maurus declares: “‘Mulier fortis Ecclesia Catholica vocatur”; and he 
develops various corollaries of the interpretation.** Another recognize 
type of the Church is the “‘Mulier amicta sole et luna” of Revelations 
x11. 1.6 But most familiar—and still so recognized in the chapter head- 
ings of the English Authorized Version—is the ‘‘Shulamite Woman” o{ 
the Song of Songs. And, as it happens, the Shulamite might have given 
Dante model for just such a dual personality, “fair and fell,”’ as the 
Woman of the Moroello Letter. She is “fairest among women”’” and yet 
“terrible as an army with banners.” Her “love is strong as death, [her] 
jealousy is cruel as the grave.””? The Latin of this last is stronger still: 
“dura sicut infernus aemulatio: lampades ejus lampades ignis atque flam- 
marum.” The Church brooks no rival, and her jealousy is indeed “dura 
sicut infernus,” since the “flames”’ of hell do await him that is unfaithful 
to her. The Shulamite also parallels the Daughter of the Sun in the Com- 
media. She has a dual aspect: 

So blackened is the skin, which was so white 


In its first aspect, of the daughter fair 
Of him who bringeth morn and leaveth night.” 
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So, in one aspect, as the Bride of Christ, the Shulamite is “‘white without 
spot” befittingly for the “bridals of the Lamb.’’™ She herself acknowl- 
edges her second aspect: “I am black, but comely . . . Look not upon me 
because I am black.’’> And she adds: “They made me the keeper of the 
vineyards; but mine own vineyard have I not kept.” It was Dante’s pre- 
cise charge that the present Church had not kept the vineyard entrusted 
to her.”* As Beatrice descends into the Car of the Church, she is greeted 
in the very words addressed to the Shulamite: ‘‘Veni, sponsa, de Libano.’”” 
Beatrice would be the “‘white,” uncorrupted aspect of the Church. The 


% Bartoli’s idea that the Woman of the Letter is Florence is negated by this envoy. Cf. 
Carpenter, op. cit., pp. 113 ff. 
§ * Par. xvii, 49-51. 88 In Prov. Salomon. 111 (Migne cx1, 78). 
% ® Cf. Rupertus in Migne crxrx, 1039. But the interpretation is common. 

1.7 (Vulgate). 7 v1. 9. 73 vit. 6. 

% Par. xxvii, 136-138. Cf. above, note 52. %1v. 7 and Rev. xx1 7-8. 

1.4, % Par. xii, 81-93. ™ Purg. xxx, 11. Cf. Song of Songs tv. 8. 
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“black”? aspect would be the scriptural Woman who dispossesses Bea- 
trice, the “Harlot” visioned by St. John.”* And she too, according to 
Dante, had had her “‘white”’ aspect.”® But corruptio optimi pessima. Now 
this Woman—this Church—“drunken with the blood of the saints, and 
with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus,*° craves also Dante’s blood. 

Dante says of the Harlot that she is ‘‘sicura quasi rocca.’’*' The simile 
may serve to link up the symbolism I have been presenting as of the 
Moroello Letter with its accompanying canzone to the group of poems 
concerned with the woman called la Petra, and ringing many changes 
upon that name. For rocca and petra both mean “rock” or “stone.” The 
name is peculiarly appropriate to the merciless Beauty of the poems. 
She is the magnetic stone, adamant, irresistibly drawing him to her, and 
the hardest stone, adamant, to his appeals for mercy. And by interpreta- 
tion, petra®* in the Vulgate is frequently understood to signify the Church 
The fundamental case is Christ’s declaration to Peter: ‘““Tu es Petrus, et 
super hanc petram edificabo ecclesiam meam.”* The “‘stone’’ in Dan- 
iel’s vision which “became a great mountain, and filled the whole earth” 
signifies, according to Guarnerius of St. Victor, the Church.™ The “rock” 
(petra) struck by Moses in the wilderness to give drink to the Israelites 
is interpreted by St. Paul himself as signifying Christ,® but by later 
churchmen as also Christ’s Church. Especially germane to the present 
issue is St. Augustine’s interpretation: “Petra etiam tota Ecclesia bene 
intelligitur . . . propter etiam Simonem, qui ab hoc a domino petrus ap- 
pellatus est (Marc. m1. 18).’%* And St. Augustine adds: “Summitas 
petrae est caput Ecclesiae.” 

Like many other scriptural terms, petra and its equivalents in other 
contexts carry also an evil significance. Thus the Lord, according to Ezek- 
iel, will remove the “stony heart” (cor lapideum).*’ There is “lapis of- 
fensionis” or “petra scandali.’’** And petra may stand collectively for 
false prophets whom the hammer of God shall break in pieces.*® 

It is significant that in the Commedia Dante is threatened to be turned 


%8 Purg. xxxii, 148 ff. Cf. Inf. xix, 106-108; Rev. xvit. 

” Inf. xix, 109-111. 8° Rev. xvit. 6. 8 Purg. xxxii, 148. 

® This Latin spelling appears only in these poems. Could it point to the Vulgate? 

Matt. xvi. 18. 

“ Daniel 11. 35. Migne cxcrit, 351. Tertullian refers to the “lapis” of the Vulgate text as 
“Detra”—Migne 11. 330. 

% I Cor. x. 4. Cf. Isa. 1. 1; II Regum xx11. 2: “Dominus petra mea.’’ Cf. also “Rock of 
ages” in the familiar hymn. 

% Adnotationes in Job (Migne xxxtv. 885). It is interesting that St. Augustine derives 
Peter’s name from petra, and not vice versa. 

87 xxxvt. 26. 88 Jsa, vim. 14; Romans rx. 33. 

Jer. xxii1. 29: “Quasi malleus conterens petram.”’ Dante uses the figure in Inf. xi, 90. 
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to stone by Medusa.* Later, Beatrice accuses him of being “petrified” 
mentally: 


ne lo’ntelletto 
Fatto di pietra, ed impetrato, tinto, 
Si che t’abbaglia il lume del mio detto.™ 


At Dante’s protest, she explains that the petrifaction of his mind came 
from the “school” he had followed, all counter to hers.®, In view of the 
preceding context, the school hostile to Beatrice’s would naturally be 
that of the one who had usurped her place in the Car of the Church, or 
as, dropping the figure, St. Peter alleges, the usurping pope,” the “‘capo 
reo” that “distorts the world,” St. Augustine’s “‘summitas petra,” 
turned as it were hard flint. Thus false ‘Peter’? has been for Dante the 
real “Medusa.” By Peter Dante’s mind has been “‘petrified,” Christ him- 
self has sanctioned the pun. 

There are symbolic associations of petra or pietra with the Church in 
the Commedia. For instance, the angelic Porter of Purgatory, who is 
called “‘vicario di Pietro” and has from Peter the Keys, sits upon “‘pietra 
di diamante.’’™ But it would be supererogatory to cite them. The evi- 
dence already given certainly justifies the use of petra as symbolizing the 
Church. If this symbolism be allowed to hold for the so-called Petra 
poems, these would interestingly pair off with those interpreted in the 
Convivio. These last concern the rivalry between Beatrice and a “pitiful 
lady,” donna pietosa. The former concern the rivalry between Beatrice 
and a pitiless lady, donna pietrosa.® 

The Petra poems might well have for their common theme Shak- 
speare’s lines slightly altered: 

Two loves I have of comfort and despair. . . 
The better angel is a woman fair, 
The worser spirit a woman colour’d ill 
To win me soon to hell... 


Only, Dante’s two loves are conjoined in one person. In her “‘worser” 
aspect la Petra is hostile to Beatrice. In her other she is, like Beatrice, 
divine. The argument of the Petra poems is the conflict in Dante’s sou! 
induced by this self-contradictory love. Thus in the canzone “Jo-son- 
venuto”’ he repeats the avowal of the “Mountain Ode” that he cannot 


escape the obsession of the Woman, now identified as la Petra. She abides 
ever in 


% Inf. ix, 52 ff.; ll. 61-63 imply a hidden significance in the episode. 

" Purg. xxxiii, 73-75, 92 7b, 85 ff. 

% Par. xxvii, 22 ff. % Purg. ix, 78, 103-105, 117, 126. 

% The Petra canzoni and the “Mountain Ode” must be, it seems, among the fourteen 


to be treated in the Convivio. Without them, there are not enough—extant, at least—to 
make up fourteen. 
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La mente mia ch’é pid dura che petra 
In tener forte imagine di petra. 


His petrified mind bears the indelible imprint of the one petrifying it,— 
that is, if my argument holds, the usurping “Peter” of the corrupted 
Church. La Petra is utterly cruel, yet so utterly desirable—‘“‘si é bella 
donna Questa crudel che m’é data per donna’’—that the torment she in- 
flicts is welcome, even death: “‘se’] martiro é dolce, La morte de’passare 
ogni altro dolce.” But if when all the world is loving she alone remains 
“marble-hearted,” he will be indeed a ‘‘man of marble,’”’ a monument, as 
it were, to his dead self: “‘un uom di marmo,/ Se in pargoletta fia per core 
un marmo.” 

In the sestina Al-poco-giorno Dante follows the obscure and enigmatic 
style of Arnaut Daniel, inventor of the sestina. The lady is called “la dura 
petra/ Che parla e sente come fosse donna,” but in the third stanza, the 
figure changes. Visioned as wearing a green garland, and later (stanza v) 
as clad in green, she appears to him as a young Tree, whose green wood 
will not kindle at his flame. Yet the envoy declares that “when the hills 
cast blackest shadow,” the Tree covers that shadow with its ‘‘fair green” 
as one hides a stone (petra) under grass” (which is green). 

It is at least tempting to conceive this green-garlanded and green-clad 
lady as the Beatrice-aspect of the Church. So garlanded and cloaked 
Beatrice descends into the Car of the Church,” and green is the color of 
the virtue of hope. Green and the “sweet season”’ of greening®’ are em- 
phasized in the sestina. And this lady appears to be capable of loving, 
“Innamorata com’anco fu donna,” even though she is at present un- 
responsive to Dante. It was Dante’s belief at least that the Church does 
hold out hope (“fior del verde’’) to the truly contrite even if under her 
official ban.** The appeal is to the Cross, and the Cross was—and still is 
—called the “Tree,’’ into which la Petra is here transformed. So the 
“black shadow” of the “‘hills’’ which the “tree” covers with her “fair 
green” of hope would be the anathema of Rome, city of the seven hills. 

The fourth stanza does not really negative this interpretation when it 
says that “her stroke” (colpo) is not curable “by herb,” or escapable by 
flight, or may her “‘light” or “lightning” (lume) be warded off “by mount 
or wall or leaf of green.” For though the Church on earth be inexorable, 
the Mother of Mercy in heaven may break the ban.*® 

The sestina “doppia” in the series—Amor-tu-vedi-ben—is somewhat 


% Purg. xxx. 31-33. 

* It is the springtime that gives Dante hope against the leopard. Inf. 1. 37-43. 

8 Purg. 111. 133-135. 

Cf. Inf. 11. 94-96. It is to her that Dante prays “morning and evening.” —Par. xx. 
88-89, 
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less enigmatic. It fits without strain, I think, into the frame of the sym- 
bolism I have been proposing. 

Stanza i. When this one perceived she was my lady, she made hersel{ 
the lady of all cruelty. Her heart is not of woman, but of the anima! 
coldest to love. Such an animal is the “freddo animale/ Che con la coda 
percuote la gente,’ or the man-scorpion Geryon, one recognizable type 
of the fraudulent Church. She is a woman of stone (pefra). 

Stanza ti. Steadfast as a ‘rock,’ Dante feels in his heart, itself a 
“stone,” “the blow of the Rock,” inflicted as if he had been a “stone” in 
the way. The blow of the Roman Church had fallen upon Dante because 
he was a “stone,’”’ an obstacle, in the way of her temporal control of 
Florence. No precious “‘stone” is there can give aid against that cold 
“Rock” of Peter so that it shall not bring by its chill death. 

Stanza iv. The light of all beauty shines in her; but the chill of all 
cruelty runs to her heart, which knows not the light of love. So the pres- 
ent Church is the receptacle of divine grace; but having become in- 
formed not by charity but by cupidity, is cruel. Ah, would she but be 
merciful to Dante, who day and night prays only to serve her,’ and 
only for that would live. 

Stanza v. May God—“Verti che se’ prima che tempo, prima che moto 
o che sensibil luce”—have mercy upon Dante! And may God enter again 
into her heart, for it is full time! May he banish thence the lethal chill 
that is robbing Dante of his span of life! Otherwise that “noble Rock”’ 
will see him lying in a “narrow stone” (a sarcophagus) until time is no 
more. Then he will “see if ever fair lady was in the world like this fair 
lady.” At the Judgment Day it may appear that the Harlot-Church is 
by no means the true Lady-Church. 

Envoy. Though la Petra is “stone” to him, she gives him courage in the 
face of men’s coldness; so that he dares for her the new thing this Ode 
conveys. The “new thing” is the strange dual nature of la Petra. In her 
divine aspect, which persists, she strengthens her sons, though in her 
human and official aspect she is a cold stone to them. 

In the last of the Petra canzoni—Cosi-nel-mio-parlar—Dante’s tone 
changes. It has been plaintively resigned; it is now desperate, bitter, 
throughout erotic. But those who argue from this that the poem voices 
a sensual love for an actual woman should remember that the Song of 
Songs, no less erotic in tone, was believed by Dante to signify the Espous- 
al of Christ with the Church. That example would justify Dante in ex- 


100 Purg. 1x. 5-6. 

1 Rabanus Maurus says “petra” also signifies “quilibet vir stabilis” (Prov. xxx. 19). 
Migne cx1 (1928). 

1@ Dante invokes “‘e mane e sera” Mary, Mother of the Church. Par. xxi. 88-89. 
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pressing in sexual imagery his passionate love for the true Church, and 
at the same time his bitter wrath at the corrupting and persecuting 
demon now possessing her and his hope also that one day she may be 
brought back to her first better self. 

Stanza i. Dante will be harsh in speech as this “fair Stone” (Petra) is in 
act. And ever her hardness and cruel nature “petrify’’ (impetra) her 
more. It is the same charge, only intensified, that Beatrice makes against 
Dante, and that seems to be based, in Dante’s case, on his temporary 
adherence to the Guelph party, the “usurping” Peter’s party.’ La Petra 
“is clad in jasper” (diaspro); “‘no arrow (of love) ever catches her 
naked.” This parallels the declaration in the “Mountain Ode”’: 


Fatto ha d’orgoglio al petto schermo tale, 
Ch’ogni saetta li spunta suo corso.!% 


In altering the armor of “pride” to the armor of “‘jasper,”’ however, 
Dante gives what may be a revealing hint. For according to the Vulgate 
version of Isaiah, God so armors in “jasper” the Church: “Et ponam 
jaspidem propugnacula tua.” As Dante would be speaking of a corrupted 
and cruel Church, he uses the stone “jasper” to signify stony pride in- 
stead of what for the right Church had been divine constancy.'®’ La 
Petra “slays.” It avails not man to “case” him, or to flee: her “‘mortal 
blows” “shatter every armor” (spezzan ciascun’arme). In this ubiquity 
of power she certainly resembles the also two-natured Geryon, the man- 
scorpion ‘Che passa i monti e rompei muri e l’armi.’®* And so the 
spiritual power of the Church reaches everywhere—even to heaven, of 
which she holds the Keys. 

Stanza ti. As explanation of her ubiquitous power over him Dante 
alleges that, as “flower on stem,” she holds “the summit of my mind.” 
This would be true of the Church for Dante, “il gran teologo.” There 
might be even (I do not insist on it) a punning hint at the identity of la 
Petra and the corrupted Church. Dante’s mind, as Beatrice tells him has 
become “‘stone” (petra) ;!°* la Petra as its ‘summit would be “summitas 
petrae,” which, as St. Augustine said, signifies “caput Ecclesiae.” 
Again, Dante represents the Church Triumphant as a “flower” in the 
“white Rose” of Paradise." The Church Militant ought to be its count- 
erpart, but has been poisoned by that other and “accursed flower”’ of 


103 The canzone Le-dolci-rime of Conv. tv and Inf. xxxii both begin with a similar declara- 
tion. Both are doctrinal poems. 1% See above, p. 982. 105 I], 73-74, 

1 trv, 12. The church is named in the chapter-heading even in the English authorized 
version. “Propugnacula” means “defences.”’ 

107 Cf, Inf. tx. 109-111 and Purg. xxxt1. 142-147: good defences become evil. 

108 Inf. xvii. 2. 109 Pyurg. xxxitt. 73-74. 110 See above, p. 981. 

m1 Par, xxxt. 1-3. 
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Florence."* Shaped into a “file” to scrape away his life, la Petra should 
be as ashamed as Dante is to name that other (a/irui) who gives her 
power. In the Hell ‘Altrui’”’ means God."* The power of the Church is 
from God. But she is now shamefully misusing it. 

Stanza iii. Dante trembles lest his true intention “shine through and 
be discovered.” His true intention lay in those free “meditations” which, 
as he wrote Moroello, were banned as “suspect.”” And now—if my conten- 
tion hold—he is repeating their gist in these poems, especially in this 
one. Distraught, he is almost driven to slay himself, as Dido did—be- 
cause the one she loved was stony-hearted. 

Stanzas iv-vi. In these last three stanzas his desperation increases to 
the point of frenzy. If Dante means what I think he means, these are the 
bitterest words he ever penned. For he seems to say, the Church is : | 
turned a harlot: well, let her be mastered as a harlot must be mastered— 
brutally ;"* and then forgive her—“E poi le renderei con amor pace.” 
There are correspondences with the Commedia. La Petra is called “thief” 
(latra) .“* So is the “capo reo” of the Church, the “Summitas Petre.’ 
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k Dante would have la Petra “bark in the hot caldron” with him. The false 
“7 a “Peter,” Boniface VIII, has plunged Dante into the “hot caldron,” the 
ee! burning pit of exile and threatened death. He may yet consign him as 


heretic to literal hell.“7 And Dante will find Boniface in hell along with 
other Heads of the depraved Church."* And these false ‘‘Petri” are fit- 
tingly incased in “pietra livida,” stone in stone. “Without pity or 
courtesy,’’ Dante will hale la Petra by the hair. In the Commedia, he 
will hale by the hair another sinner who has also betrayed Florence and 
p him, and is “barking”’ in hell too."!® 

: Envoy. Let the Ode transfix her heart 


Che m’ha ferito il core a che m’invola 
Quello ond’io ho pid gola... 
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The Church of Boniface has caused it that Dante must leave behind 
“ogni cosa diletta Pit caramente.’’!?° Wherefore, ‘‘Bell’onor s’acquista 
in far vendetta.” In the Commedia Dante is assured that he will live to 

+ see vengeance done on these ‘“‘modern shepherds.’ And such vengeance 
would bring “fair honor” to Dante personally; for if Caesar recovered Fi 


i 12 Par. rx. 130 ff. Florence’s florin, or money-power, Satan’s tool. 
i U3 Inf. xxxvt. 141. 
i M4 Purg. xxxtit. 52-64; Par. xxvit. 61-66. Dante is the agent in procuring this punish- 


1 Ae ment of the guilty Church. 
aks 5 |. 58. us Purg. xxxtit. 44: fuia—of the Eagle’s inheritance. 
a 117 Tn the canzone Donne-ch’avete-intelletto, 24-28, Dante the lover of Beatrice represents 
himself in hell. U8 Inf, xIx. 
19 Inf, xxxit. 97 ff. 120 Par, xvit. 55-56. 1 Par, xxi. 14-15. 
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his own from the usurping “Peter,’’ Florence, humbled, must welcome 
back her poet, who had supported Caesar’s right.!” 

So interpreted, this strange and, if taken literally, rather offensive 
poem becomes one more carrier of Dante’s fundamental message. 

Barbi presents as doubtfully Dante’s the sonnet Deh-piangi-meco. 
Certainly, the sonnet matches in argument and imagery the Petra can- 
zoni. ““Dogliosa Petra’’ is addressed. She “‘petrifies’’ Dante’s heart. That 
figure has been met with and discussed. Addressing the “grievous 
Stone,” he says: “‘Ch’eri gia bianca, e or se’nera e tetra.”’ This exactly 
applies to la Petra what is said of the Daughter of the Sun—the Church 
—in the Paradiso.™ 

The argument of the sonnet runs as follows. La Petra is conceived as 
double. She is “the grievous Stone without which maketh stone within.” 
And Dante addresses reproachfully this outside Stone, or Stony crust 
like that laid on by the “petrifying’”’ water of Elsa. Once white in 
innocence, but now black with guilt, this outside Stone holds encased 
as if dead that other Stone (Petra)—the true Church—which has entered 
into so cruel gate. Anguish makes Dante’s heart stone; for though he 
beseech the outer Stone, the inner opens not to him. Yet he prays ever, 
for his heart tells him that the true Petra within the stony crust still 
lives, and his sweat and anguish may yet seep through to her. 

This imagery grows more pertinent as we consider details. The Petra 
encased within the outer Petra is said to have entered a “cruel gate”’ 
(crudel porta), and to be as “dead.” The true destination of the Church 
is the Gate of Heaven, or “‘Porta di San Pietro.’ ‘“Crudel porta” is 
Hell-gate, to which false Peter is leading men and within which they 
shall be dead eternally. Also one recalls the encasing eternally of the 
false “Peters” or successors of Peter within the “pietra livida”’ in hell.'*? 
And again, Lucifer, whose Vicar the false Peter truly is, is encased in ice, 
which Dante calls “‘cristallina petra.’’!* 

Assuredly, if not Dante’s this sonnet would appear to be by someone 
in the secret, using the same imagery to the same end. The same may 
be said of two other sonnets: E’non-é-legno and Io-mala-dico-il-di. Barbi 
assigns them both to Cino da pistoia. Cino might well have been familiar 
with his close friend’s symbolism. Both sonnets repeat the familiar com- 
plaint, but rather colorlessly.'*° 


2 Par. xxv. 1 ff. 13 Above, pp. 18, 23, 24-25. 

14 xxvil. 136-38. Cf. above, pp. 976, 977, 980 and Note 52. 1% Purg. Xxxtit. 67. 

28 Inf. 1. 134. 127 Inf. xtx. 14. 128 Canzone A mor-tu-vedi, 26. 

29 Piero Misciatelli (op. cit., note 13) associates with the Petra cycle Dante’s sonnet to 
Giovanni Quirini—Nulla-mi-apparve. (Barbi, Rime Dubbie vit.) It is an appeal for sym- 
pathy. In his responsive sonnet Non-siegue-umanitd (which follows in Barbi’s text) Quirini 
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To recapitulate briefly: the conception of the majestic Woman—a 
“Mulier Fortis,” descending with thunder and lightning to dominate 
Dante’s will, command his worshipful obedience, who bans his medita- 
tions, sacred and secular, as “suspect,” who is “beautiful and culpable,” 
“black but comely”—another Shulamite woman, who would command 
his loyalty yet contrive his death physical and spiritual, from whose 
cruel power he can escape never, who is called Petra and is as stony of 
heart as of name—one as the prophet said encased in ‘‘jasper-stone,”’ 
who as she is stony makes all that look upon her stony—a Medusa, who 
also “‘petrifies” (impetra) the spirit—a “Peter” Vicar of Satan not God, 
who turned harlot, is to be mastered as a harlot should be mastered, 
brutally—this conception, to carry it no further, assuredly points to the 
Church, St. Augustine’s ‘‘Petra,” as Dante saw her and painted her in 
the Commedia—as of God holy and salutary, loving and infinitely lov- 
able, but as now of man corrupt and corrupting, hateful and full of hate. 
And Dante’s declared mission is to fight this evil other-self of the Church, 
cost him what it may. His ancestor, the martyred Crusader, will hearten 
him: 
Conscience under cloud 

Or of its own or of another’s shame 

Will deem indeed thy speaking harshly proud. 
But none the less, from falsehood keeping free, 

Do thou make all thy vision manifest, 

And where the itch is let the scratching be; 
Because if bitter be the utterance 

At the first tasting, it will afterward, 

Digested, yield a vital sustenance. 
And this thy cry shall do as doth the wind, 

Which beateth hardest on the highest peaks; 

And that is no slight proof of a just mind. 


JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER 
Columbia University 


advises Dante “‘to flee the fair image that holds hidden in itself thy death,’ but assures him 
that 





“se pur te agrada a cotant’ira 

sogietto star, passendo d’amara erba,”’ 
(Cf. the “gir pascendo l’erba” of the sestina Al-poco-giorno 35.) Quirini, as Pylades to 
Orests, 

“me offro a te fin a la pira.” 
There is a tempting suggestion in this promise of a friend to back the victim of la Petra 
“to the fire.” Misciatelli, being committed to taking la Petra as a real woman, does not 
notice it. But on my hypothesis, Quirini’s attitude would appear that of one who sympa- 
thized with Dante as against the Church. 
And the same thing would apply to Cino in the sonnets named. 
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BURGKMAIR’S FRONTISPIECE FOR STAMLER’S Dyalogus (1508). 
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JOHANNES STAMLER’S DYALOGUS 


HE Dyalogus published by Johannes Stamler in 1508 when he was 
rector of the parish church in the little German town of Kissing, a 
suburb of Augsburg, has up to this time been so completely overlooked 
by literary critics that its appearance now may be in a measure classed 
as a discovery. Stamler himself has fared no better at the hands of 
biographers. A few bibliographers! list the play, but with the exception 
of A. Veith in his Bibliotheca Augustana do scarcely more than quote > 
the full title? Several give a detailed account of Hans Burgkmair’s 
frontispiece, a woodcut depicting, besides the characters of the play, 
Pope Julian II, and the Emperor Maximilian I.* But the woodcut was 
used only in the first edition, of which twenty-five copies have been 
located so far. It does not appear in the smaller Italian translation pub- 
lished the same year in Venice by the little-known Giovanni Padovano.‘ 
The few available facts about Stamler’s life are contained in two letters 
prefixed to the Dyalogus.5 These letters passed between him and his 


1 Fr. A. Veith, Bibliotheca Augustana. (Augustae: Vindeliciz, 1788); Georg W. F. Pan- 
zer, Annales Typog., (Norimbergez: J. E. Zeh, 1793-97), v1, 137.—Bibliotheca librorum 
rariorum universalis supplementorum (Niirnberg: M. J. Bauer, 1774-91), Vol. 11.— Jacques 
C. Brunet, Manuel du libraire et de amateur de livres, etc. (Paris: Firmin Didot fréres, 
fils et cie., 1860-65), Vol. v.—G. W. Cole, Catalogue of books relating to the discovery and 
early history of North and South America, etc., (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1907), 
Vol. 1.—Henry Harrisse, Bibl. Americana Vetustissima (New York: G. P. Philes, 1866). 

2 Dyalogus Johannis Stamler Augustensis De Diversarum Gencium Sectis Et Mundi Re- 
ligiontbus. In fine legitur: Impressum Augustae per Erhartum Oglin & Georgium Nadler 
Cura correctione & diligentia venerabilis Domini Wolfgangi Aitinger Presbyteri Augusten- 
sis ac bonarum artium & etc. Magistri Collomensis anno nostrae salutis 1508. 

* Hans Burgkmair, believed to be a pupil of A. Diirer, was born at Augsburg in 1473. 
He is among the most celebrated engravers on wood in the early sixteenth century in Ger- 
many, with seven hundred woodcuts to his credit. Among his most famous designs is the 
engraving of “Conrad Celtis Widmung an Den Kaiser.” This was made the same year, 
1504, that Diirer made his engraving of Celtis offering the Hrosvitha manuscript to 
Maximilian I. In 1507, besides the engraving for the Dyalogus, Burgkmair finished his 
great “Madonna” and “Der Kaiserliche Adler mit dem Emblem der Celtisgesellschaft.” 
He died about 1531. 

* Copies of the Dyalogus are catalogued in the following libraries: Bayerische Staats- 
bibliothek, Munich (5 copies); Universitats Bibliothek, Munich (3 copies). There are single 
copies in each of the following: Staats- Kreis- und Stadtbibliothek, Augsburg; N.Y.P.L.; 
Met. Mus. of N.Y.C.; Lib. of Congress; Harvard; Huntington; J. C. Brown; B.M.; Vienna 
Nat. Bib. The Italian translation was printed in Venice in 1509 by Giovanni Padovano. 
Single copies of it are catalogued in N.Y.P.L.; Harvard; J. C. Brown; Huntington; Bib. 
Vaticana, Rome; Bib. Nazionale di S. Marco, Venice; B.M.; Bod. 

5 Dr. E. Gratzl, a director of the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, at the request of Dr. 
Camillo Von Klenze made a thorough search of the library for material about Stamler and 
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“preceptor observantissimus,” Jacob Locher. The letter from Locher 
was written first and at Auripolis, which, as Stamler explains in a mar- 
ginal note, was the old name for Ingolstadt, then a thriving town in 
southern Germany. In 1507, the date of Locher’s letter, the Annales of 
the University of Ingolstadt show that he was a member of the faculty 
and had been there since 1499 as “‘Lector in Poesi.’” So it is possible that 
Stamler studied there near the turn of the century. According to Veith, 
he registered at the University of Tiibigen in 1492, but there is no men- 
tion of his taking a degree.” At some time prior to 1500, he wrote a brief 
Dyalogus in Religionis et juris detractores, which is in manuscript; the 
only copy located so far is in the Staats- Kreis- und Stadtbibliothek in 
Augsburg. Dr. Schmidbauer fixes the date ‘‘about”’ 1500.8 

If a remark in Locher’s letter can be taken literally, Stamler was al- 
ready a seasoned traveler at the time he began the Dyalogus. Locher 
refers to his old pupil as a “Ulixes” and a “‘Peregrinator”’ among “multi 
gentes.”’ And because of his travels, Locher assumes he should be an au- 
thority on the customs and religions of peoples in many foreign countries. 
But whether we are to believe that Stamler traveled through Asia, and 
was an eye-witness of the many oriental customs which he describes in 
the Dyalogus is open to doubt. He was evidently accustomed to a more 
active life than Kissing afforded, because he complains to Locher that 





reported to the writer, “(Den Dyalogus selbst besitzen wir in 5 Exemplaren. Aber iiber die 
Biographie seines Verfassers haben wir auch so gut wie nichts herausbringen kénnen.” 
He kindly copied the long article in the very rare Veith’s Bib. Augustana in which is men- 
tioned Stamler’s matriculation at Tiibigen University. Dr. A. Hilsenbeck, Director of the 
Universitits-Bibliothek writes, “Literatur itiber den Verfasser Johann Stamler ist mir 
nicht bekannt.”’ He says further, “Unsere Bibliothek ja friiher in Ingolstadt war.’’ Dr. 
Alselmo M. Albareda, Prefect of the Vatican Library writes, “‘We have only found an 
Italian translation of the Dyalogus.”” Dr. Richard Schmidbauer, Director of the Staats- 
Kreis- und Stadtbibliothek in Augsburg pointed out a biographical note in a recent article 
by Friedrich Zoepfi, “Wolfgang Aytinger, ein deutscher Zeit- und Gesinnungsgenosse 
Savonarolas,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Geistesgeschichte (Salzburg: Forschungsinstitut, 
Heft 4, 1935), p. 179, 17n. 

6 An account of the University of Ingolstadt, known since 1826 as the Ludwig-Maxi- 
milian Universitat, is given by J. W. Krull, Annales Ingolstadiensis Academie (Ingolstadt, 
1782). The University was founded in 1458 with the aid of Pius II, and Louis, Duke of 
Bavaria. Famous alumni and scholars of Ingolstadt include Matthew Lang, later Cardinal 
and adviser to Maximilian I, Conrad Celtis, Johannes Turmair, Johannes Eck, and Jacob 
Locher, translator of the Narrenschiff. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 101-102. 

8 Dr. Schmidbauer describes this piece as follows: “‘Stamlers Dyalogus in Religionis et 
juris detractores (von dem Ich nicht weiss, ob er iiberhaupt bekannt ist) umfasst die 
Blatter 8-25 einschliesslich unserer Handschrift 4° Cod. 11. Die sprechenden Personen 
sind: Stilpho, Amarillus und Calimachus senex, eine Einteilung in Akte ist nicht vorhan- 
den.” 
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the little rural village was very dull. But he was far from inactive. He 
evidently made trips to Augsburg and Munich, since he remarks to Loch- 
er that he is sending him some “‘Tractuli’’® (certainly purchased outside 
of Kissing) in answer to the latter’s request for information concerning 
America, the “Insulis super Gangem dudum inventis.” And he adds that 
the tracts will also give an account of “‘Christoferi Colom eorundem in- 
ventoris et Alberici Vespucci de orbe moderno invento,” and in his honest 
opinion both explorers are ““Duo juvenes masculi!’”’ 

How long Stamler remained at Kissing after 1508 and when and where 
he died are not recorded by Veith. He was alive in 1541, when Dr. Eck 
(referring to him in the Ains Juden Buchlin Verlegung) calls him the 
Doctor and Canon of the Cathedral of Brixen, a picturesque medieval 
town in the Tyrol.!® 

It is clear from references in both letters that Locher had at some pre- 
vious time suggested the entire idea of the Dyalogus. He insisted that the 
play should deal mainly with the religions and customs of the eastern 
nations and America. But (as mentioned above) Stamler declined to in- 
clude a description of the new world. He pleaded that it would necessi- 
tate a consultation with a group of men who were familiar with the 
natives and the strange features of the country. Such a meeting, he 
insisted, would be impossible in Kissing. 

The remark in Stamler’s letter, that the Dyalogus is written “In stilo 
humili & simplicissimo”’ and “sub comediz formula” links him with the 
Humanists but not so strongly that he could not disregard the unities. 
He has laid the scene of the Dyalogus in a small early fifteenth-century 
town in Germany. The action is confined to approximately fourteen 
days, not always consecutive, and the scenes alternate between the 
terrace in front of the house of Doctor Oliver and his study. But the 
reader is left to his own resources to determine whether the action is 
taking place indoors or out. Occasionally he is aided by such remarks as 
“Resera pulsanti” or “Quis . . . homo pergit obviam?” 

Stamler sums up the plot in the “Argumentum rei et historie”’: 
Arnestem juvenem hinc clam arreptum: ac cuidam Mercatori venditum: et ab 


eodem Thartarorum imperatori donatum. Rudolphus Civis laicus antea omni 
liberalitatis studio propriis expensis enutrivit. Arnestes a Tartaris discessus— 


* “These “Tractuli’’ were possibly the Cosmographiae Introductio published by Waldsee- 
miiller in Strasbourg in 1507. The volume contains two treatises, one a concise explanation 
of cosmography and the other the four letters of Americus Vespucci in which he describes 
his explorations in the new world. In the first treatise, Waldseemiiller started the famous 
fallacy that Americus Vespucci “invenit’’ the new world and for that reason the territory 
should be called “‘America.”” Martin Waldseemiiller, Cosmographiae Introductio (Catholic 
U.S. Hist. Soc., 1907), p. xxxvi. 10 Ob. cit. 
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apud Thurcos degens apostotata—tandem patriam reversus—a Rudolpho patre 
nutritio per-benigne suscipitur. Sed cognita religione mutata. Primo iratus 
Rudolphus: Triphonis consilio et fratris Oliverii doctoris persuasione placatus. 
Balbum historicum ad statutam disputationis diem invitat. Arnestes comparet. 
Samuelem interesse postulans judeum—multis hinc inde historiis recitatis cum 
Samuele rursus ad fidem jubilanter converitur. 


Doctor Oliver, a Protonotary and papal representative, is the hero. 
He is drawn as a scholarly, peace-loving churchman," deadly in debate 
but fair to his opponent. Balbus and Triphon are the typical bril!iant 
university fellows of the time, as eager for a good dinner as for a hard 
debate. The low comedy in the play is entrusted to the Jaicus Rudolph. 
His principal task is to tease Arnestes with barbed questions about his 
adopted Mohammedan faith, which keep the young apostate calling on 
Doctor Oliver to demand fair play. Arnestes and Rabbi Samuel are the 
“‘villains.”” Stamler has made them extremely clever, and their sharp re- 
torts greatly enliven the action. 

The main controversy in the play is begun by Arnestes when he 
frightens the Christians with the solemn declaration that he will explain 
to them, “Primo, divinam providentiam et figurationem: Secundo, 
Celeste et naturale judicium: Tercio, rei ipsius manifestam expergen- 
tiam.”’ Oliver and his companions are very much afraid of Arnestes’ 
ability to stump them, since they had just heard him deliver an excellent 
history of the Tartars. Moreover, they are quite impressed with Arnestes’ 
title of “‘court interpreter of Latin and Greek,’”’ bestowed on him by the 
Emperor Tamburlane. The “‘plot” thickens when Arnestes demands that 
Rabbi Samuel be summoned to assist him in explaining some of the 
more important passages of the Scriptures which will bear out the truth 
of his arguments. Oliver agrees, and Samuel is immediately notified and 
requested to be present for the debate, which is set for the following 
day. Decidedly nervous at the prospect of coping with the brilliant 
young Turk and the learned Jew, the Christians resolve to spend the 
entire night in study, Oliver alone undertaking to cover the works of the 
Church Fathers. 

In the three points which Arnestes advances, Stamler gives the prin- 
cipal differences of doctrine between Mohammedanism and Christianity: 
first, that the providence of God is manifested in his promise to Ismael 
with whom he made his “covenant” rather than Isaac; second, the 
working of the celestial and natural laws as explained by astrology; and 


1 The position taken by Stamler toward churchmen and church discipline offers an in- 
teresting contrast to the critical attitude of his contemporaries, Brandt, Erasmus, and 
Barclay. The Narrenschiff was published in 1497, and the Encomium Moriae and The Ship 
of Fools in 1509, two years later than the Dyalogus. 
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third, the downfall of Christianity through the failure of the Church of 
Rome. In the debate Oliver hastily dismisses the first point by dis- 
distinguishing between the respective “promises.” He argues that 
Ismael’s promise from God was personal, but Isaac’s was rather a 
“pact” than a “promise” and embraced himself and his “seed.” 

The second point gave Stamler an opportunity to condemn the prac- 
tice of astrology, which long before his own day had become rampant 
in western nations.* Among Stamler’s contemporaries, Conrad Celtis 
was perhaps the strongest opponent of astrology. In his attack Celtis 
borrows verbatim from the writings of Pico Mirandola; and it is im- 
portant to give a portion of this since Stamler enlarges on each of 
Pico’s points: 

Astrologie fraus medicinam adulterat, religionem infirmat, superstitiones paret 
aut roborat, idolatriam favet, prudentiam aufert, polluit mores, coelum in- 
famat, homines miseros, anxios et infortunatos facit.” 


It is interesting to note that the rebuttal of the second point is di- 
vided between Balbus, the historian and Triphon, the physicist, though 
it is the argument of Doctor Oliver which finally convinces Arnestes 
that Mohammedanism was founded not on the teachings of the Scrip- 
tures, but through the artifices of astrology employed by Mohammed. 

The third point which Arnestes had proposed is developed by Rabbi 
Samuel. He proceeds to attack the entire structure of Christianity 
through the failure of Christ’s promises in the new Testament, such as 
the “‘widowing” of the Church at the death of Pope John I; the constant 
recurrence of natural phenomena such as earthquakes, comets, shooting 
meteors, etc., and the many anti-christs which belie the Gospel’s warning 
as immediate signs of the end of the world. Unaided, Oliver sets about 
refuting Samuel’s charges. Step by step he takes the Rabbi over portions 
of the Old and New Testaments, lingering particularly on the prophecies 
of Isaias, which (he declares) the Talmud has frequently misinterpreted. 
Finally, he relates the story of the Prodigal Son; and Samuel, though 
somewhat moved at the “Justicia dei et misericordia,” holds steadfastly 
to his faith in Judaism until the twelfth act. This act and the last form 
a full apology for the Christian faith. And just before Arnestes and 
Samuel ask to be baptized and received into the church, Oliver in his last 
long speech gives an extraordinarily succinct compendium of Catholic 
doctrine. He dwells particularly on the Trinity and the Eucharist, 
and gives a concise explanation of each article of faith as given in the 

12 A full account of the position of astrology in the sixteenth century is given in A strologie 
und die Reformation von Johann Friedrich (Miinchen: Rieger, 1864). 

4% B. Engelbert Klupfel, De Vita et Scriptis Conradi Celtis (Friburgi Brigovrae, 1827), 
p. 225. 
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Nicene Creed, together with the numerous heresies which had sprung up 
around each article. 

The fact that the Dyalogus appeared so early in the sixteenth century 
gives it great interest, placing it at the very beginning of renaissance 
drama, and probably at the head of the long procession of Prodigal 
Son plays. Stamler in his treatment of the Prodigal theme, differs radi- 
cally from the usual sixteenth-century conception of it, which was defi- 
nitely a realistic interpretation dealing with repentance after actual 
riotous living, followed by parental reconciliation. With the prodigal in 
the Dyalogus cast in the role of an apostate to the Christian faith, 
Stamler adopts the strictly spiritual interpretation given the theme by 
both the Ante- and Post-Nicene Fathers. According to them, a prodigal 
is one who cuts himself off from the “sacred altar” through sin of any kind 
whatsoever. This deep dogmatic meaning is explained by St. Ambrose: 


And the Apostle does not contradict the plain teaching of Christ Who set forth 
as a comparison of a repentant sinner, one going to a foreign country after re- 
ceiving all his substance from his father wasted it in riotous living, and later, 
when feeding upon husks, longed for his father’s bread and then gained the robe, 
the ring, the shoes and the slaying of the calf which is a likeness of the Passion 
of the Lord, whereby we receive forgiveness. Well is it said that he went into a 
foreign country who is cut off from the sacred altar, for this is to be separated 
from that Jerusalem which is in heaven, from citizenship and home of the 
saints... “I have sinned,” he (prodigal) says, “against heaven and before 
Thee.” He confesses what is clearly a sin unto death, that you may not think 
that anyone doing penance is rightly shut out from heaven. For he who has 
sinned either against the kingdom of heaven, or against his own soul, which is 
a sin unto death against God, to whom alone is said, ‘‘Against Thee only have 
I sinned and done evil before Thee.’”* 


Though Stamler is probably the first of the early renaissance drama- 
tists'® to use the theme in any of its several interpretations,’* the German 
nun, Hrosvitha with her Paphnutius had preceded him by nearly five 


14 St. Ambrose Select Works and Letters, (New York: Christian Lit. Co. 1896), x, 346-347. 

1% Kurt Michel who mentions neither play in his recent Das Wesen des Reformations- 
dramas entwickelt am Stoff des Verlorenen Sohn (Diiren, 1934), declares that the theme was 
used in art as early as the thirteenth century in France, Italy, and Spain. In 1495, Johan 
Meder used it in illustrating a series of ‘“‘Predigten’”’ and Diirer made his famous engraving 
“Prodigus Filius.”” Michel writes that in the early sixteenth century, ‘Der Beliebeste und 
am meisten dramatisierte Stoff war die Parabel vom verlorenen Sohn,’’ as told in the gospel 
of St. Luke. See also O. R. Kuehne, A Study of the Thais legend with reference to Hroswitha’s 
Paphnutius (Univ. Penn. Press, 1922). 

16 A full account of the various versions of the prodigal son theme as treated in Germany 
and England from G. Macropedius’ A sotus (1510) to George Gascoigne’s Glasse of Govern- 
ment (1575) is given by C. H. Herford, “Latin Drama” in Studies in Lit. Relations of Eng- 
land and Germany (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1886). 
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hundred years. Paphnutius with its feminine prodigal, Thais, adheres 
closely to the Ambrosian interpretation: 


The conversion of Thais by the hermit, Paphnutius. Obedient to a vision, he 
leaves the desert, and disguised as a lover seeks out Thais in Alexandria. She is 
moved to repent by his exhortations and renouncing her evil life. consents to be 
enclosed in a narrow cell, where she does penance for three years. Paphnutius 
learns from a vision granted to Anthony’s disciple, Paul, that her humility has 
won her a place among the blessed in Paradise. He brings her out of her cell and 
stays by her side until her soul has left her body.'” 


Hrosvitha makes it plain that the “return” of Thais is not her sub- 
mission to the will of Paphnutius but to God. And in the Dyalogus, 
Arnestes in the last act asks not to be received into Oliver’s house, or to 
return again to the home of his foster-father, Rudolph, but for Baptism 
in order to become once more a member of the Church. Here Stamler 
definitely brings out the spiritual interpretation of the prodigal theme. 
In a long speech Oliver explains that a person once baptized, as was 
Arnestes, need not receive the Sacrament again since it leaves an indelible 
mark on the soul. All that he needs for readmission into the Church is 
penance and contrition before God. 

It would seem something more than mere coincidence that the 
Dyalogus has thirteen acts as does Paphnutius. Furthermore, it was 
Conrad Celtis, the great Ingolstadt professor, who divided the play into 
thirteen acts when he published in 1501 his famous first edition of the 
nun’s manuscript.'® And if we do accept Hrosvitha’s influence on 
Stamler, it probably represents (as Professor Oscar J. Campbell pointed 
out to the writer) the first impression of the nun’s work on European 
drama. 

It is interesting to note Stamler’s friendliness toward the Turks,'® 
as Arnestes in the play is intended to represent the Turkish nation and 
its Mohammedan religion. But this kindly attitude on the part of a 
late medievalist followed a precedent set by Pius II (CEneas Silvius) in 
1458 when he wrote his famous letter to Mohammed II urging him to 


" Christopher St. John, The Plays of Roswitha (London: Chatto and Windus, 1923). 

18 Celtis discovered the manuscript in the Benedictine monastery of St. Emmeran, 
Ratisbon. It was printed in 1501. Diirer made the frontispiece for the first edition. 

19 Turcophobia was at its height during the seventy years from 1450 to 1520. Among the 
many surviving Turkenschauspiels is the Spectaculum written by Jacob Locher in 1502 and 
produced in the same year at Ingolstadt. Quite contrary in sentiment to the Dyalogus, 
Locher’s play might be called a propaganda piece in as much as the play-emperor is urged 
to take up arms against the Turk as the avowed enemy of Christianity and the play ends 
with the martial call: 

en age rumpe moras liticen, dent classica vastos 
armorum strepitus, buccina saeva crepat. 
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adopt Christianity.2® The letter was widely circulated throughout 
Europe: a copy is listed among the incunabula of Ingolstadt University .*! 

Rabbi Samuel’s conversion to Christianity is not so unusual as is his 
affection for the young Turk, Arnestes. A common love for learning is 
the bond which Stamler uses to unite them in firm friendship. As proto- 
types for the character of Samuel, Stamler had, besides many others, 
Petrus Alphonsi,” twelfth-century convert and scholar, to whom he 
refers in the play, and the sixteenth-century Johannes Pfefferkorn, 
famous for his disputes with Johan Reuchlin.* 

Throughout the Dyalogus, Stamler is generally careful to state his 
sources in copious marginal notes.* The Scriptures and the Speculum of 
Vincent de Beauvais are most frequently quoted. He does not mention 
Terence by name, though he borrowed freely from the Eunuchus.* But 
Stamler readily admits having delved into “alia multa opera.”” Among 
the authors named are Aristotle, Plato, Julius Caesar, Cicero, Macrobius, 


* In part Pius II wrote, “Scripturi ad te aliqua pro tua salute & gloria, proque communi 
multarum gentium consolatione & pace: hortamur et benigne audias verba nostra, nec prius 
damnes quamque judices, nec prius judices quamque singula diligenter intelligas. Accipe 
quae scribimus in bonam partem, & usque in finem patienter audi, si bona sunt quae 
suademus, amplectere sin mala, respue, & in ignem mitte.’’ Historie De Saracenorum sive 
Turcorum origine Moribus, etc. (Basiliz, 1543). The volume contains Mohammed’s reply. 

“J. W. Krull, Bibliotheee Academica Ingolstadiensis Incunabula Typographica (Ingol- 
stadt, 1789). 4 vols. 

® Petrus Alphonsi (Moses Sephardi) was born in Huesca, Spain, in 1062 and baptized in 
his native city on June 29, 1106, King Alfonso standing god-father. The day of his baptism 
being the feast of St. Peter, Sephardi took the name, Petrus Alphonsi. He was made physi- 
cian in ordinary to the king. Alphonsi is the author of the Disciplina Clericalis, a work 
consisting of a series of moral stories, some of them of Arabian origin. A few appear in the 
Gesta Romanorum and Chaucer used several in the Canterbury Tales. Some were printed by 
Caxton at the end of his translation of A:sop’s Fables as Thirteen A pologues of “Alfonse.” 
Alphonsi wrote a controversial work of twelve Dialogues between Pedro and Moses, which 
represent himself before and after his conversion. For a full account see Hugh J. Schon- 
field, The History of Jewish Christianity from the first to the twentieth century. (London: 
Duckworth, 1936). Also D. S. Margoliouth, The Relations Between Arabs and Israelites 
(London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1924). 

* Meier Spanier, “Zur Characteristik Johannes Pfefferkorns,”’ Zeitschrift fiir die Ge- 
schichte der Juden (Berlin, 1936), v1, 209-229. 

% The following is an example of a comparatively short note in the margin of the dedica- 
tory letter to Cardinal Matthew Lang by Stamler: ‘“Somnium aut est proprium aut 
alienum, coele, publicum aut generale. Tres somniatores sacra scriptura commemorat. 
Scilicet Joseph egiptium Danielem hebreum et Scipionem Romanum: Tamen divinorum 
speclamatores plures fuerunt uti secuti prophete & ipse scrutator celestis Johannes 
evangelista.”” Some of the notes fill each side and the bottom margin on the page. 

% Eunuchus Malo principio magna familiaritas conflata est. (v, ii, 36). 

Dyalogus Exili principio firmissima conflatur societas. (Drama secundum.) 
Eunuchus Lingue hzret metu. (v, vi, 6). 
Dyalogus Lingua erat metu. (Drama secundum.) 
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Augustine, St. Jerome, Justinian, and Dionysius the Areopagite. In the 
medieval group are references to the works of Peter Lombard, Peter 
Comestor, Duns Scotus, St. Brigid of Sweden, Albertus Magnus, Thomas 
Aquinas, Anthony of Padua, Petrus Alphonsi, Jeronimus, Wyclyf, Huss, 
Johannes Capistrano, and others.* 

There are two long poems in the Dyalogus, both delivered by Oliver. 
One is a twenty-nine line tribute to the Eucharist and the other a fifty- 
two line “Confessio Sanctz Trinitatis.” The latter begins: 


Alpha et O Magne deus: helii helii deus meus 
Cujus virtus totum posse: ejus sensus totum posse.” 


Prefixed to the play besides the respective letters of Stamler and 
Locher mentioned in the beginning, there is a long dedicatory epistle to 
Cardinal Matthew Lang; an address to the “Lector”’; and an Epigramma 
and a Hexastichon by Jacob Locher. 

Among Stamler’s contemporaries whom he knew personally besides 
Locher and the scholarly Dr. Eck was the eminent philologist Johannes 
Camerarius** to whor Stamler addressed a poem Johannis Stamler 
carmen ad Joach. Cam. II. Wolfgang Aittinger,?® the editor of the 
Dyalogus, was evidently a close friend. There was more of the reformer 
about him than about Stamler if we can judge from his best known work, 
Tractatus super Methodum, a plea for the reform of the clergy and discus- 
sion of the Turkish question written in the prophetic vein of the revela- 
tions of St. Brigid of Sweden and Savonarola. 

ELIZABETH M. NUGENT 

Hunter College 


* The works of these writers and others mentioned in the marginal notes are nearly all 
listed in the Bibliotheca Academicae Ingolstadiensis, op. cit. 

*7 Professor John S. P. Tatlock suggested to the writer that Stamler was probably in- 
fluenced by an earlier mediaeval poet. It is interesting to note that Hrosvitha consistently 
used internal rhyme in her poems. Her Maria begins, 

Unica spes mundi, dominatrix inclyta coeli 
Sancta parens Regis, lucida stellis maris. 
K. A. Barack, Die Werke der Hroswitha (Niirnberg, 1858). 

8 Joachim Camerarius was one of the greatest philologists and classicists of early six- 
teenth-century Germany. The poem mentioned above is in the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 
in Munich in their Camerarius-Briefsammlung as Cam. 15, 201. 

Cf. F. Zoepfi, “Wolfgang Aytinger,”’ efc., op. cit. 










LVII 


A MANUSCRIPT IMITATION OF TANSILLO’S 
LAGRIME DI SAN PIETRO 


HE “Cartapacio de Francisco Mordn de Estrella formado en Toro 
hacia 1585,” constituting part of the Poestas varias, M 531, a manu- 
script in the library of the Royal Palace at Madrid, contains (on folios 
142-146) El llanto de San Pedro traducido por Sancho Viezma, octavas. 
In spite of the use of the word traducido the poem is not a translation of 
Tansillo’s Lagrime di San Pieiro and only partly is it an imitation. The 
term may have been employed by the scribe under an erroneous impres- 
sion that it was a translation, or may have been loosely employed to stand 
for imitation or derivation, a procedure not uncommon at the time. 

Having thrice denied Christ, Peter leaves the palacio (the high priest’s 
house) bitterly remorseful over his misdemeanor, and after much aimless 
wandering takes refuge in a cave. While he is there a supernatural 
power reveals and describes to him the Via Crucis, the recital of which so 
afflicts the apostle that he faints. When he comes to, he utters words of 
contrite repentance and begs forgiveness. After receiving an initial im- 
pulse from the first canto of Tansillo’s composition, Viezma lays aside 
the materials of the remaining cantos (except perhaps the small detail 
of the cave-refuge which may have been derived from stanzas 41-42 of 
Canto VII) until he reaches the fourteenth canto of the Italian poem. 
At this point he adapts the recital of the episodes leading to the Cruci- 
fixion which Tansillo has John the Baptist make to Peter. In view of 
the appearance of transitional lines in the seventh stanza, this unex- 
pected dove-tailing of two Tansillian episodes so far removed from one 
another can scarcely be due to a flaw or incompleteness in the manuscript. 
Nor is the combination altogether awkward or incongruent if considered 
in the light of the religious experience of the day, since Peter’s remorse 
leads directly to a contemplative reproduction of the Passion of Christ 
through his vista imaginativa, in a manner quite similar to that practised 
by the typical Spanish mystic in the course of one of his ejercicios 
espirituales so popular in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.' In 
this sense it is the most Spanish of all the Spanish versions of the 
Lagrime? 


1 Cf. K. Vossler. Introduccién a la literatura espanola del siglo de oro (Madrid, 1934), pp- 
62-63. 

2 For other imitations or translations of the Lagrime, see L. Savj-Lopez. “La fortuna del 
Tansillo in Ispagna.’? ZRPh, xx (1898), 497-508, and E. Mele, “‘Per la fortuna del 
Tansillo in Ispagna.”’ Rassegna critica della letteratura italiana, xx1 (1916), 146-161. A copy 
of the 1738 Venice edition is in the Library of Congress. 
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Although a certain unevenness in execution is apparent, the narrative 
proceeds fairly rapidly with harmony and cadence. The description of 
the Passion of Christ, though presented in its barest outline, contains a 
strong dramatic element. It is intended to be purely suggestive, in order 
to stimulate the reader to supply details and colors through his own 
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u- F imagination. A well-rounded treatment at this point would have been 

Os much less effective, since the contemporary reader’s own mental picture 

1S. of a matter of such common knowledge, and experience was apt to have 

of } lyric qualities superior to those which most authors could set down in 

he oe writing. Particularly striking is Peter’s plea for forgiveness, in the 

S- ; detailing of which Viezma allows the impulses of his own heart to speak 

d F for the apostle in passionately eloquent verses that at times assume an 
i emotional glow approaching real poetry. 

i I have unfortunately been unable to discover anywhere any bio- 

$5 i graphical traces concerning Viezma, nor do I know whether or not he has 

il i left other works behind him. 

4 EL LLANTO DE SANCT PEDRO TRADUCIDO POR 

‘. SANCHO VIEZMA, OCTAVAS 

e ; Aviendo Pedro tres veces negado, 

1 } EI gallo de la noche canté6 luego, 

f 3 Y Christo, quando se vié que rodeado 


Estava de aquel pueblo ingrato y ciego, 
Buelve a mirar a Pedro con cuydado 
Que alla se estaba calentando al fuego, 
Y con racén se estaba calentando 

: d Que el calor de la fe la va faltando. 





Puesto Christo en todos sus tormentos, 
Buelve a mirar a Pedro que le niega 
Con tal ferveza y vivos sentimientos 
Que al alma de la luz que estava ciega. 
' , 10 Dios humilde, o altos movimientos, 
| O Amor del Buen Jest adonde llega, 
Que con solo mirarle de tal suerte 
Le habla, le despierta y le convierte! 


a ah RGD a 


Despierto Pedro de aquel suefio grave. 
Hallése como Ad4n muerto y desnudo, 
Vee el amor de Dios duice y suabe, 

Y la racén en él quan poco pudo. 
Perdido vee el derecho de la llabe; 
Hallése sin defensa y sin escudo, 
Sdlese del Palacio, y continente, 
Sollogando y llorando amargamente. 
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Apriessa va teniendo espacio largo 
Para llorar su error y desconcierto; 
Apriessa va tan triste y tan amargo 
Que quisiera no ser o ser ya muerto, 
Lleno de culpa falto de descargo, 

Por el camino va mfs encubierto 
Pidiendo a Dios permita porque el pague 
Que se abra la tierra y se lo trague. 


Aquellos pies qua ya visto se avian 
En las manos de Dios que los lavavan, 
Cargados del Sefior que sostenian 
Con el culpado a priessa caminaban. 
Las entrafias que a Dios dentro tenfan 
Gran soledad de velle a tras llebavan, 
Los ojos sin osar mirar el cielo 
Mojando van con lagrimas el suelo. 


La lengua que negé confiessa agora 
La culpa en que cay6 y su mal govierno 
E] alma que se siente pecadora 
[Siente] mayor acote que en infierno. 
Llore Pedro, que justamente llora, 
Pues va huyendo de su Dios eterno 
Huyendo va y rescibe gran engafio 
Que quien de Dios huye mas se acerca al dafio. 


Toda la noche va con su agonfa, 
Ac& y all4 por do el pesar le lleba, 
Hasta que vid venir la luz del dia. _ 
Huyendo della entrése en una cueba, 
Allf era tal el llanto que hacfa, 

Allf lagrimas dél hacen tal prueba 
Que las mexillas tiene ya gastadas, 
Y las pefias do dan est4n cabadas. 


2Que hacéis Pedro, que tan encerrado 
A dé se esconderé él que Dios condena? 
A él os yd, que aunque est4 atado 
Os puede desatar de la condena. 
Llorad alli a sus pies como culpado, 
Testigo fuistes de la Magdalena; 
Mirad que es de Clemencia gran maestro 
Mirad que somos suyos y él es nuestro. 


Mira Pastor que si entre los sayones 
Priso le vemos yr, y encadenado, 
No le dan tanta pena sus prisiones 
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Como veros de culpa aprisionado. 
Buélvete a él, que sobre sus pasiones 
Le pasa el alma en ver que vas errado. 
Buelbe a él que desea tu disculpa 

Y a de pagar tanbien por ti esta culpa. 


Mira Pedro que Christo te ha escogido 
Entre todos los doce y sefialado, 
Por él que justamente a merecido 
El govierno de todo su ganado, 
Y la llabe del cielo te a ofrecido, 
Y que por tf sera abierto y cerrado. 
Acui suelto sera lo que soltares, 
Y alla en el cielo atado lo que atares. 


Pues si esto es ass{ gqué est4s llorando 
Qué temes, que sospechas de qué dubdas? 
Buelbe en ti que el diablo desseando 
Tu perdicién te pone aquestas dudas. 
Si en la misericordia vas dubdando 
Y vas por el camino que fué Judas, 
Buelbe, que al que dié Dios tan gran govierno 
Cierto no le crié para el infierno. 


Y mira allf amarrado a la coluna, 
A la coluna que sustenta el cielo, 
Y mira al que crié el sol y luna 
Puesto en gran tiniebla y desconsuelo, 
Y como acotan sin piedad ninguna 
A aquél que por tenerla vino al suelo, 
Y mira aquella sangre que dél sale 
Que para tu remedio tanto vale. 


Y mfralo a él que nos fia y hos abona 
Quan obediente est4 a la muerte y presto, 
Y mira que la ponen la corona 
Al Rey del cielo y tierra por denuesto, 
Mira desnuda en cueros la persona 
Del Dios mds puro y hombre mas honesto, 
Y que siente mas verse de tal suerte 
Que todos sus tormentos y su muerte. 


Mira como es ya dada la sentencia 
Infausta contra Dios para que muera, 
Y mira aquella gran omnipotencia. 
Quan sujeta va, y de que manera. 
Mira la mansedumbre y la paciencia 
Con que va Christo en la caterva fiera, 
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Escucha el alarido de pregones, 
Estruendo de cadenas y prissiones. 


Mira en hombros la cruz atravesada 
Del hijo, y por el alma de la madre 
Mira de seguir (la Virgen ya cansada) 
A su esposo, a su hijo y a su padre. 
Mira que sin consuelo fatigada 
Va sin hallar remedio que le quadre, 
Mira que con tal llanto al hijo sigue. 
Que al pueblo hace llorar que le persigue. 


Mira que aunque las manos seran puestas 
Con clabos y en la cruz atravesadas, 
Las tiene liberales y dispuestas 
Para sacar mercedes muy colmadas, 
Y, aunque flaco las culpas, lleba a cuestas 
Presentes venideras y pasadas. 
Y pues alli también lleba las tuyas, 
Buélvete a él que no es rac6n que huyas. 


Mira al ladrén que desde el nacimiento 
Vivié hasta la muerte como quiso, 
Siguiendo al gusto y al contentamiento, 
De racén de conciencia tan diviso, 

Que con volverse a Dios solo un momento 
Le tiene prometido el paraiso. 

Bamonos a él Pedro antes que muera, 
Que, los bracos abiertos, nos espera. 


Mira como el infierno esté temblando 
De miedo, y de piedad llorando el cielo, 
Como se ban las piedras encontrando, 

Y que del templo es ya rompido el velo; 
Y mira como el sol se va eclipsando 
Dejando al mundo en grande desconsuelo, 
Mira allf lo que nunca fué mirado, 

Mira alli muerte a Dios por el pecado. 


Mira la gente que le dié la muerte 
De su pecado tarde arrepentida, 
Mira aquella nacién tan brava y fuerte 
Tan cobarde, medrosa y fementida. 
Mira un hombre que muerto de tal suerte 
A cien mil mundos puede dar la vida, 
Buelbe que si los ojos a cerrado 
Abierta es la llaga del costado. 
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Aquella puerta no puede cerrarse 
Que por el bien del hombre pudo abrirse, 
Por do qua!quiera que quisiere entrarse 
Perderse no podra ni arrepentirse. 
A aquella sangre vayan a bafiarse 
Los que quieren de culpa desasirse, 
Vayan todos, que yo los doy aviso 
Que es fuente que salié d.l Parayso, 





iO llaga que de tantos nos sanaste, 
Langa que das salud con tu herida! 
iO hierro venturoso que acertaste 
A abrir aquella puerta de la vida! 
jO sangre que corr endo ass{i alcancaste 
La gracia por Adan y Eva perdida, 
Y diste tal remedio a tanto fuego 
Vista al que te sacé que estava ciego! 


jO llaga del Parayso, dulce puerta, 
Blanco do va a parar nuestra esperanga, 
Llaga mds por amor de hombre abierta 
Que con el duro hierro de la langa, 
Posada de afligidos la mas cierta, 
Entrada de la buen aventuranza, 
Testimonio de Amor ynestimable, 
Y prenda de la vida perdurable! 


;O puerta de refugio de afligidos, 
Torre de fortaleza soberana, 
Marca por do se cobran los perdidos, 
Fuente por donde gracia viva mana, 
Llaga de quien los justos son heridos, 
Bebida que a los pecadores sana, 
Llaga donde se acogen los tentados, 
De se consuelan los desconsolados! 


Mas tal est4 Sant Pedro que un momento 
No da a su llanto ni al pesar govierno, 
Antes de ora en ora el sentimiento 
Yva aticando y dando lefia al fuego. 

Mil tragas pasan por el pensamiento 

De su remedio, pero mueren luego, 
Porque la culpa que arrastando trae 

Se trava en qualquier dubda y luego cae. 


Ningin remedio halla que le quadre 
Entre quantos caminos a tentado; 
Si piensa presentarse ante Dios Padre 
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Teme que con rac6n estar4 ayrado, 
Si ante la triste y afligida madre 

Que sin un hijo tal tal a quedado, 
Piensa que sentir4 viendo presente 
Vivo el culpado y muerto el inocente. 


Si llamar desde allf a su Christo piensa, 
Ya esté en la cruz ya esté en la sepultura, 
Pidiéndole por su clemencia inmensa 
Dél se apiade y de su desventura, 
Parécele hallalle nueba ofensa 
La lengua que negé, que quedé6 perjura, 
Y como deste medio desfallece 
Menguando la esperanca el llanto crece. 


Allf crecié su grave desconcuelo, 
Alli tal paroxismo le a venido, 
Que sin ningfin aliento en aquel suelo 
Se cae Pedro sin ningin sentido. 
Y dévese creer que si del cielo 
No fuera alli Sant Pedro socorrido, 
No sufriera la carna fatigada 
Vida tan triste y carga tan pesada. 


Buelto en si Pedro del desmayo esquivo, 
Y viéndose en parte tan obscura, 
Hallése como aquel que entierran vivo 
Y despierta y se ve en la sepultura. 
Heriéle allf el dolor en lo mAs vivo, 
Claro vido su dafio y desventura, 
Rendido el sentimiento al dolor tanto 
Estas palabras mexcla con su llanto. 


O Sumno Bien, o mal no merescido, 
O alto Dios por mi tan abogado, 
O manso cordero por el bien nascido, 
De los lobos, que os an oy degollado! 
jO buen pastor que en cruz as padescido, 
Por quitarla de acuestas del ganado 
O vida que os la quita el hombre mismo 
A quien librais de muerte y del avismo! 


Dios mfo de quien yo me e hecho ageno, 
Dios mio de quien es proprio perdonar culpados, 
Hijo de aquel que tubo por tan bueno 
Que muriessedes vos por mis pecados; 

Mirad la llaga abierta en vuestro seno, 
Vuestras manos y pies tan enclavados, 
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Mirad la sangre de precio infinito 
Que se derrama por mi y mi delito. 


No miréis vos Sefior la culpa mia 
Pues moris tan contento por la agena, 
Ni miréis Salvador la frenesia 
Que me a traydo a la infernal cadena, 
Solo mirad Sefior que es el dia 
Que a todo absolvéis de culpa y pena; 
No me cerréis Sefior mio el proceso 
Que si os negué culpado me confiesso. 


Yo confiesso que soy el delincuente, 
Y vos padre piadoso del culpado, 
Yo os confiesso por Dios omnipotente, 
Porque esto aunque os negué no lo e negado. 
También confiesso que en la llama ardiente 
Poco pena me es ser condemnado, 
Mirada bien mi culpa dura y fuerte 
A no estar de mi parte vuestra muerte. 


Mas pues est4, est4 tan de mi parte, 
Y vos. Sefior, sois juez, parte y testigo. 
Mirad que al defenderme no soi parte 
Si en juicio, Sefior, entrais conmigo, 

A vos, Sefior, me yré pues sois la parte 
Mas cierta donde el triste halla abrigo, 
No me cerréis Sefior mio la puerta 
Que tenéis para todos tan abierta. 


Doleos de mf, Sefior, pues os dolistes 
Dél que os crucific6, y por él rogaste. 
Doleos de mi pues por mi vendistes, 
Doleos de m{, Sefior, pues me comprastes, 
Doleos de mf, Sefior, pues que digistes 
Por vuestra propria voca y lo afirmaste 
Que avéis de oyr, Sefior, en qualquier ora 
Al pecador que sus pecados llora. 


Pues gquién tan pecador como yo a sido, 
Y quién est4 de terrores tan cargado 
Quién como yo, Sefior, os a ofendido, 
Quién como yo, Sefior, os a asaltado, 
Quién como yo, Sefior, os a perdido, 

Quién como yo, Sefior, os a negado, 
De quién sino de vos e de valerme, 
Y quién como vos puede socorrerme? 
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Qué tempestad, o gran Sefior del cielo 
Assi os a de mis ojos apartado, 
Qu4] malicia del ayre o crudo hielo 
La flor de parayso a marchitado, 
Cémo que tanto mal avia en el suelo, 
Y tanto aborresce Dios el pecado, 
Y tanto quiso al hombre que conpuso, 
Que a tanto afan por él su hijo puso. 


Pues siendo ass{, Sefior, que amaste 
Al mundo que por él tu hijo diste, 
Y tanto la vida al hombre deseaste 
Que la muerte del hijo permitiste; 
Pues aunque le negué no me negaste 
Y lumbre en tanta ceguedad me diste, 
Que muera en tu desgracia no permitas 
Por tus misericordias ynfinitas. 


Joseru G. FucILLA 


Northwestern University 
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LVIII 
SCIENCE AND INVENTION IN GREENE’S PROSE 


F all the Euphuists, Robert Greene was the one most fascinated by 

the rhetorical possibilities provided for literature by science. Sim- 
iles and allusions drawn from the storehouse of natural history appear 
on almost every page of his work. One counts references to more than 
thirty animals, forty minerals and precious stones, fifteen reptiles, thirty 
birds, fifteen fish, twenty trees, fifteen insects, and sixty herbs in the 
corpus of his prose romances. The number of his allusions must total 
almost a thousand—a staggering mass of material] for such a mercurial 
mind to retain. What is the origin of all this learning?! 

Greene gives us some definite hints about his sources. He recommends 
Aristotle for facts about animals, Pliny for plants, and Gesner for 
minerals.? He suggests the Secrets of Albertus Magnus for the properties 
of herbs.* There is, however, quite a difference between the books that the 
Euphuists saw on the stalls and the ones that they read. One may 
search Aristotle, Gesner, and Albertus, but one will never find that 
Greene depended on any of them. As for Pliny, one is ready to admit that 
Greene used the index of that compiler, but one is forced to deny that 
he was very familiar with the text. This hypothesis is supported by the 
only direct reference to the Natural History in Greene’s work. In J 
Mamillia, Greene says that Pliny is the source of the legend that only 
a virgin can take a unicorn.‘ Unfortunately, Pliny, who got the unicorn 
confused with the rhinoceros, says nothing of the sort. The Roman’s 
error was noticed during the Renaissance by Joannes Valerianus, who 
expounded on this confusion before narrating the conventional legends.® 
In the sixteenth century the legends about the unicorn were usually 
attributed to Albertus, but they go back to St. Isidore and are probably 
earlier. Greene, one sees, got his only footnote wrong. 

When one tries to trace the natural history of Greene’s prose tales to 
a single source or a group of sources, one is completely frustrated. Here 
and there one is able to find a specific authority, but for most of the 
allusions no source can be found. The index to Pliny supplies many 
names, but Pliny does not supply the matter. The solution to Greene’s 
unorthodox science is probably provided by Gabriel Harvey. 

Attacking Greene, Lyly, and Nashe in Pierces Supererogation, Harvey 
writes: 


* The material for this paper was gathered while the compiler was a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. 2 Works, ed. Grosart (1881-83), rx, 34. 
* Op. cit., vit, 20. * Op. cit., 11, 49. 5 Hieroglyphica (Basilew, 1556), p. 21v. 
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... but every man hath not the guift of Albertus Magnus: rare birds are dainty; 
and they are quient creatures, that are priviledged to create new creatures. 
When I have a mint of precious stones; & straunge Foules, beastes, and fishes 
of mine owne coyning, (I could name the party, that in comparison of his own 
naturall Inventions, tearmed Pliny a barraine woombe;) I may peradventure 
blesse you with your owne crosses, & pay you with the usury of your owne 
coyne.””6 


In other words, one of the Euphuists had boasted that he invented his 
scientific allusions. Nashe can be cleared of this charge, since his work 
is relatively free of scientific references and McKerrow has shown that 
most of his allusions came from Lycosthenes. In Have with you to Saffron 
Walden, Nashe considers this charge, “Did I ever write of Conycatching? 
stufft my stile with hearbes & stones?”’ Lyly, as Bond® has noticed, 
invented some of his natural history; but as De Vocht® observed later, 
many of these allusions come from Erasmus. Under these circumstances, 
Greene seems the best target for the shafts of Harvey. What one knows 
of his character makes him not incapable of such a boast, and Nashe’s 
emphasis on conny-catching indicates that he knew whom the shoe fit. 

It is impossible to trace many of Greene’s scientific allusions to sources, 
but this fact does not prove that all untraceable references are inven- 
tions. H. C. Hart has shown that many of Greene’s allusions are bor- 
rowed from the prose romances of Lyly;'* other allusions are borrowed 
by Greene from Melbancke’s Philotimus.“ Besides these loans, there are 


* Works, ed. Grosart (1884), 1, 125-126. 

7 Works, ed. McKerrow (London, 1910), m1, 132. 

8 Works (Oxford, 1902), 1, 132. 

® De Invloed van Erasmus op de engelsche Tooneel literature (Gent, 1908), 1, 128-188. 

10 “Robert Greene’s Prose Works,” NV. & Q., tv (1905), pp. 163-164. Borrowings over- 
looked by Hart, who cites about twelve instances, are here listed. 


Greene (Grosart) Lyly (Bond) Greene (Grosart) Lyly (Bond) 

Abeston: 111, 66; v, 60; v11,71 1, 191 Scorpion: tv, 51; rx, 74; 
Bitches: v1, 131 u, 4 XI, 9, 141 1, 247; 11, 124 
Carvia: vit, 59 1, 210 Seres wool: v1, 187 11, 152 (?) 
Chrisocoll: 11, 236; vm, Silicia stone: rv, 46 1, 204 

155, 173, 183; 1x, 175 11, 138 Spider: x11, 180 1, 242 
Draconite: 11, 291; m1, 217 1, 184 Theamides: m1, 237 11, 139 
Emerald: m1, 229 m1, 64 Tillia: 11, 265 11, 148 
Herb of India: 11, 265 11, 148 Trochiles: v, 60; vm, 72 1, 193; 1m, 145 
Jet: rv, 54; v1, 81; vim, 67, Viper: 11, 283 u, 50 

91; rx, 95 I, 228;11,138 Wolf: 1m, 224; v, 55; vu, 
Myrrh: 11, 214-215 11, 131 67; 1x, 32 11, 150 
Mandrake: 111, 224 1, 89 


4 Greene’s borrowings from Philotimus (London, 1583) are three in number. The her! 
Panace raises the dead (Greene, 11, 32; Melbancke, p. G3r); asses’ sweat is an antidote to 
love (Greene, tv, 166; x11, 42; Melbancke, p. O3v); and the deer is lured by a fair apple 
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surely others from literary contemporaries that have been overlooked. 
In addition to contemporary sources, there are some allusions that come 
from classical letters. One is found in Greene’s allusion to the dove’s 
delight in a clean house, which is a palpable recollection of familiar lines 
in Ovid.* With these examples before one, it becomes essential to limit 
one’s conjectures about Greene’s inventions and admit that allusions 
that seem to be the product of the imagination may later be found ina 
literary rather than a scientific source. Nevertheless, it does not seem 
unimportant to indicate which references seem to be invented and to 
establish the nature of the imaginative matrix that predestined their 
form. 

The only method of search consists of a check of Greene’s information 
against all possible sources to determine whether or not his facts are 
orthodox, whether or not they were part of the intellectual atmosphere.¥ 
For writers like Greene, the air was foggy with information, but fogs 
settle and information crystallizes in books. If we cannot find Greene’s 
references in books, we must for the moment attribute them to his in- 
vention. Greene’s method of invention can be indicated briefly by study- 
ing one group of his references. 

Greene’s allusions to precious stones provide an excellent example of 
the nature of his inventions and his use of conventional matter. Many 
generations of lapidaries had stabilized this science to such an extent 





(Greene, 11, 274; Melbancke, p. C2v). The latter allusion is also in Lyly, but Greene obvi- 
ously derives it from Melbancke. 18 Op. cit., v1, 47; Tristium, 1, ix, 7-8. 

3 For the sake of reasonable accuracy, I have compared Greene’s allusions with close to 
a hundred works of reference available to him. In the main, the orthodox material is ob- 
vious to anyone familiar with the encyclopedie of the period. Some allusions, such as 
those to herbs imported from the Americas, can be found only in special works. I list below 
in a classified fashion the authors who have been consulted. 

1, The encyclopediz of the following have been consulted: Pliny, Solinus, St. Isidore, 
St. Hildegarde, Vincent of Beauvais, Albertus Magnus, Alexander Neckham, Batman upon 
Bartholomew, Juan de Cuba, Brunetto Latini, John Maplet, Jean Bodin, and Simon 
Maiolus. 

2. The following lapidaries have been checked: St. Epiphanius, Marbodus, Pseudo- 
Mandeville, C. Leonardus, F. Ruet, C. Gesner, C. Entzelt, L. Dolce, and A. Boetius. 

3. The following zoologists have been studied: Aristotle, Zlianus, Oppianus, Theobald, 
Hugo of St. Victor, J. Amylianus, U. Aldrovandus, P. Bellon, M. de Thou, C. Gesner, 
G. Rondeletus, H. Salvianus, E. Topsell, W. Turner, and E. Wotton. 

4. The botanies and kindred works of the following have been used: Theophrastus, 
Macer, Dioscorides, P. Alpinus, J. de Castello Branco, Apuleius Platonicus, N. Basszus, 
C. Bauhinus, P. Bellonius, O. Brunfelsius, A. Cesalpinus, G. Coterius, C. Clusius, V. Cor- 
dus, J. Dalechampius, R. Dodoens, J. de Dondis, D. Dorstensius, A. du Pinet, C. Durante, 
C. Egenolphus, C. Estienne, L. Fuchius, J. Gerard, C. Gesner, G. Linocier, M. Lobelius, 
B. Maranta, P. Matthiolus, A. Mizaldus, G. de Orta, A. Pinzus, J. Ruellius, J. Theodorus, 
L. Thurneisserus, W. Turner, A. de Villanova, N. Wincklerus, and A. von Zaluzian. 
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that there is little difference between the data in the works of Albertus 
Magnus and that in the works of a late authority like Anselm de Boodt. 
One can be reasonably certain that a variation on the part of Greene is an 
invention rather than a fact drawn from some source. About forty 
precious stones are named by Greene. Of this number, all but three 
stones—the salamander, polipe, and porphuer—are known to the au- 
thorities. One can assume that the three names were invented by Greene. 
Of the remaining stones, few are described by Greene in the orthodox 
way. The conventional sources are followed in describing the kindling 
power of the asbeston, the adamant’s power to draw iron and its solu- 
bility in goat’s blood, the crystal’s hostility to heat, and the pyrites’ 
power to burn. These facts are mentioned about seventeen times and 
Greene has two hundred references to precious stones. The other hundred 
and eighty references must be invented. 

As one studies the allusions to precious stones the method of invention 
is disclosed. It is a method based essentially on analogy and holds good 
for the other scientific allusions. Most of the conventional lapidaries 
have something to say about the temperature of gems; so Greene invents 
a Classification of stones on this basis. The stones of Armenia, the jacinth, 
and the salamander stone can never be extinguished once they are 
kindled. The topaz burns in water and the ceraunon distills a cold liquid 
as it burns. The onyx is hottest when it is white and when it seems cold- 
est. The amber and garatides fry externally. The chrisolite is tried in 
fire, but the agate cannot bear heat. Most of the authorities mention 
occasionally the hardness of various stones; Greene follows this hint 
carefully in his invention. The ceraunon, chrisolite, and topaz are so 
hard that they can be beaten on the anvil like the sandastra and stones 
of Silicia whose properties Greene copied from Lyly. Unlike these stones, 
those of Egypt and the emerald are fragile; they take one impression and 
shatter with a second. The lapidaries also tell us something about the 
color of stones, and Greene follows them for a third category of inven- 
tion. He classifies his stones according to whether they are dark within 
and light without, or light within and dark without; whether they change 
color or not; and whether they have or have not strokes. Whereas all of 
this material follows the methods of the sources, it never touches the 
sources. Greene, one sees, did not look up his material. 

The main purpose of the lapidaries was to provide the reader with in- 
formation about the magical properties of stones. Greene invents most 
of his magical properties. He would have fared better had he consulted 
his sources; the compilers of lapidaries had better imaginations than 
Greene. To many of the stones Greene gives equivocal properties. The 
diamond and the chrisolite please the eye but infect the stomach. The 
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nememphis is delicate without but deadly within; the echites is pleasant 
to the eye but infectious to the touch; the topason’s hue masks its 
poison; the pyrites has one virtue and twenty disadvantages. The agate, 
according to Greene, protects against adversity; and if one interprets 
this broadly it is close to the sources, for most of the stones protected 
against something. No source can be stretched to include the sapphire 
as a preserver of loyalty, the jacinth as a hater of adultery, the epistrites 
as a detester of murder, or the echites as the frightener of ermine—this 
material comes from the imagination of Robert Greene. 

Greene’s lore about precious stones consists, then, of a small number 
of traditional facts and a great mass of data invented according to the 
conventional categories. The same method holds true for all his other 
scientific matter. When he discusses birds, he uses eleven conventional 
facts; the rest of his material is invented according to set rules. He tells 
us of a certain number of birds that change the color of their plumage, 
of the friendships and hostilities of birds, and of the differences between 
the habits of young and old birds. A similar method carries over to the 
other groups, but on only a few occasions does he use orthodox material." 


4 As there is nothing to gain by setting forth an extended proof of this hypothesis, I 
list below the apparent borrowings and inventions of Greene. 


Precious Stones 
Traditional—Abeston, 111, 66; v, 60; vi1, 71. Adamant, 11, 30-31, 56, 88; 111, 52; tv, 54; 
vi, 54-55, 81; vii, 91, 182; rx, 61, 131, 138. Crystal, rx, 56. Pyrites, v, 52; vit, 62-63, 107; 
vit1, 68; rx, 139. 
Invented —Adamant, 11, 103. Agat, vit, 183; x1, 170-171. Agathes, 11, 237; rv, 126. 
Amber, 11, 28; rx, 66. Arabia stones, 11, 49. Armenia stones 11, 109; rv, 96. Astites, rv, 83; 
xu, 24. Celidony, tv, 26; vim1, 71. Celonites, 11, 141; rv, 46. Ceraunon, 11, 263; 11, 99. 
Chrisolite, 11, 232; rv, 37; v, 66; v11, 123; vim, 60; 1x, 28, 196. Crystal, 1, 41. Coral xm, 27. 
Diamond, 11, 33, 41, 176; rv, 107; vii, 31; vimt, 6, 24, 40, 60, 107; rx, 170, 190; x11, 202. 
Echites, 11, 264; 111, 192; 1v, 72, 231. Egypt stones, 11, 64; rx, 76. Emerald, 11, 17, 61, 281; 
vii, 55, 182. Epistrites, rv, 165. Galactites, rv, 242; v1, 188. Garatides, tv, 73; x11, 33. 
Jacinth, 11, 88; 111, 39; viir, 141; rx, 56, 85. Lidian stones, v, 42. Lincestis stones, rv, 113, 
136; x11, 40. Margaret, 11, 33, 41; 111, 233; v1, 165. Nememphis (Memphites), 11, 192; rv, 
185. Onyx, 11, 28; rx, 66; x1, 137; x11, 206. Pyrites, rx. 208. Sapphir, 1, 48, 61; rx, 75. 
Silex, x11, 68. Silicia stone, rv, 46; x11, 202. Smaragde, 11, 43. Terpistretes, tv, 183. Topaz, 
v1, 63, vimt, 40, 55; rx, 207. Topazon, 11, 293; 111, 234. Thracian stones, x11, 290. 
Names Also Invented.—Polipe, 1, 17, 77, 180, 257, 261; v111, 55, 195; rx, 75, 82, 185. Por- 
phuer, tx, 169. Salamander, 11, 60-61; 1v, 54, vim, 22, rx, 75. 


Birds 


Traditional.—Eagle, 111, 12; tv 61, 202; v, 66; v1, 183; vm, 146, 223; x11, 42; x11, 206. 
Halcyon, xt, 156. Ibis, rv, 306; v, 61; vit, 72. Nightingale, 11, 121. Ossifraga, tv, 61. Pea- 
cock, 111, 232; v, 229; vir, 194; x1, 215. Raven, rv, 132. Swan, xu, 101. Turtle dove, rx, 79. 
Vulture, x1, 42. 

Invented.—Acanthis, 11, 278; tv, 83; x11, 24. Crow, 11, 153. Eagle, tv, 136; v, 75, 277; v1, 
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When one ponders the reasons for these inventions, one is indeed per- 
plexed. Greene’s innovations are by no means superior to the material 
that he could have found in the conventional encyclopediz. In the main 
he was extremely scrupulous about the invention of scientific objects; 
and when he does invent them, he ordinarily concocts a general term 
like “Bird of Colchos” or “Grass of India.” His faithfulness in this re- 





54, 184; vit, 37, 75; x11, 206. Ezalon, rv, 116; xm, 42. Faulcon, tv, 52, 68, 286; v1, 163. 
Faulcon Pelegrae, tv, 170. Faulcon Tilo, tv, 116. Griffon, 1, 188; m1, 224; v, 55, 60, 86; 
vil, 67, 71. Halcyon, 11, 30; m1, 205; rv, 36; v1, 45; viit, 78, 136; rx, 129; x, 206. Hobby, 
vi, 66; vit, 180. Kistrel, vim, 222. Kite, rv, 61; 1x, 96. Lapwing, v, 56. Merlin, rv, 68. 
Niesse, 11, 25, 129; rx, 64. Nightingale, x11, 79. Ossifraga, 111, 82, 198. Phoenix, 11, 52; tv, 
36, 231; rx, 129, 207; x1, 156. Quail, m1, 54. Raven, rx, 63. Swallow, vim, 77. Turtle dove, 
vi, 47. Vulture, x11, 115. 
Names Also Invented.—Apis India, tv, 136, 165. Bohemian birds, 11, 41. Colchos birds, 11, 
292. Egyptian birds, 1, 225. Hawks of India, rx, 200. 

Fish 
Traditional.—Crab, 11, 30, 264; 111, 192; v, 115; rx, 32, 60-61; xm, 75. Fish, 11, 62; rx, 43. 
Mugil, rv, 113 (in part). Polypus, 11, 79, 179, 184; 11, 257. Porpoise, v1, 127. Torpedo, 
11, 175; 1v, 21. 
Invented.—Dolphin, 11, 131, 293; rv, 74; vim, 210. Herring, vi, 230. Mugil, mm, 57, 196; 
vit, 47; 1x, 39. Palerna, tv, 26. Pickerel, 11, 76. Remora, tv, 82; x11, 23. Sea star, 11, 176; 
11, 12; vit, 146. Torpedo, tv, 20. Tortoise, 11, 292; tv, 72. Uranoscopus, tv, 143. Whale, 1v, 
125. 





Animals 
Traditional_—Ape, x, 238. Bear, tv, 170. Deer, tv, 82; v, 72. Dormouse, m1, 190. Elephant, 
111, 220; v, 61; vm, 201. Hyaena, 11, 263; v, 53; v11, 63; x, 199. Lamb, 11, 167. Lion, 11, 39; 
viit, 141; rx, 79. Mole, 11, 62; rv, 103; rx, 43. Mouse, tv, 113. Unicorn, 11, 49, 263. 
Invented.—Ape, 11, 190; tv, 18, 36. Bear, 11, 190. Boar, 11, 55; 111, 182; rv, 96. Bull rv, 127; 
v, 61; vit, 72. Camel, tv, 127; rx, 200. Deer, m1, 162, 190, 201; vimt, 166; rx, 31, 189-190; 
x11, 11. Echinus, x11, 374. Elephant, 11, 74; m1, 72; rv, 36, 71; vi1, 72; vit, 166; rx, 104, 190; 
xu, 28, 31. Ermine, 11, 59, 263; rv, 72, vim1, 67. Evet, 1, 280. Fawn, 11, 112, 167, 278. Fox, 
Iv, 136. Goat, 111, 162; rv, 143. Hare, 11, 62; 1v, 170; rx, 43. Hart, rv, 68. Hyaena, 11, 204; 
v, 61; vu, 72; viit, 138; rx, 191, 200; x11, 114. Hind, rv, 125. Leopard, 11, 263; rv, 36, 82, 
125; x11, 23. Lion, 11, 49, 98, 112, 278; rv, 52, 58, 68, 116, 125, 136, 145, 170, 286; v1, 47; 
F x11, 42. Mouse, 11, 55, 114. Ounce, tv, 115; x11, 42. Porcupine, rv, 51, 82; v, 97; rx, 275; 
fe xml, 23. Rat, tv, 127. Roebuck, tv, 36; x11, 28. Tiger, 11, 28, 167; 111, 72; tv, 57; virt, 138; 1x, 
66. Unicorn, 11, 208; rv, 58, 125, 230; vim, 166, 223. Wolf, 1, 65; rv, 170; v1, 211; vm, 75; 
1x, 42. 
Reptiles 
Traditional.—Adder, 1x, 273, 310; xt, 169. Asp, 11, 236; rx, 47. Basilisk, 1, 262; v1, 45; 
vit, 26; rx, 189, 200; x1, 152; x11, 130, 174. Crocodile, v, 71, 94, 155; vim1, 138, 142; rx, 47, 
191, 199, 297; x1, 35. Dipsas, 111, 36; vim, 140. Dragon, m1, 220. 
Invented.—Adder, tv, 51. Amphisbena, 111, 208. Asp, tv, 242; v1, 188. Basilisk, 11, 74; 11, 
239; tv, 72; vit, 71; x, 235; x1v, 290. Boa, m, 129. Crocodile, 1, 257, 259; x, 199, 235. 
Dipsas, x1, 217. Serpent of Epidaurus, tv, 202. Hydra, vit, 107. Lemster, x11, 253. Por- 
phirius, rx, 47. Serapie, 11, 280. Serpent, 11, 190, 222, 284; m1, 209; rv, 115; v, 143; xm, 202, 
219-220. Viper, u, 74; 1v, 46, 65, 231; vim, 210; 1x, 48-49. 
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spect to the recognized sources suggests that some work of reference was 
available to him. It is impossible to determine why he did not use this 
work. Perhaps the natural indolence of mankind made it easier for him 
to consult an index than to read the text; perhaps he desired to baffle the 
reader with unorthodox material. The answer to this problem can never 
be determined. 

Although Greene appears to have innovated a large portion of his 





Insects 


Traditional.—Cantharides, m1, 107. Ephemera, vim, 125; xm, 74. Phalanga, mm, 112. 
Pyrallis, v, 60; v1, 72. Scorpion, 11, 74, 188, 228; rx, 60. Tarantula, rx, 42; x1, 175; xu, 9. 
Teredines, rx, 19. 
Invented.—Bee, tx, 190. Beetle, rv, 132-133. Flies of Cantabria, 1, 114. Locust, rv, 37. 
Naplitia, 111, 233. Scarab, 111, 52; v, 16. Scorpion, Iv, 96; x1, 203. Snail, tv, 36. Tarantula, 
v, 57; vu, 69; rx, 185. Tyryma, v1, 68. 

Trees 
Traditional.—Sethin, vir, 40; rx, 75. 
Invented.—Almond, x111, 74. Alpyna, m1, 216, 239-240; rv, 273. Bay, 11, 48, 276; v, 75, 199; 
vi, 54; vit, 75. Beech, vimt, 137. Box, m1, 237. Cabash, m1, 237. Cedar, 11, 48; rr, 54; vi, 125; 
vut, 78, Cistus, v, 62. Citron, vii1, 166. Elder, 11, 65; vi, 157; rx, 76. Heban, vim, 85. 
Hemlock, 11, 190; v, 57; v1, 69; vir1, 195; rx, 190; x1, 146. Juniper, tv, 127; vi11, 97. Lemon, 
1x, 333. Myrrh, rx, 207. Myrtle, 1, 28; rx, 66, 75. Oak, 11, 61, 276. Pala, v, 56; vu, 64. 
Palm, 11, 207; m1, 54; rv, 58; vri1, 28, 126; rx, 296; xu, 11. Sethin, x1, 163. Tamarisk, 111, 
201; vi1t, 166; rx, 31, 189. 
Names Also Invented.—Africa shrubs, v1, 38. Arabia shrubs, rx, 17. Arabia apple, 11, 66; Iv, 
146. Colchos tree, 11, 280. India apple, rx, 218. Trees of Africa, tv, 26. Trees of India, x1, 
202. Trees of Mt. Vermise, 11, 176. 291. 

Herbs 
Traditional. —Basil, 111, 251 (in part). Coloquintida, 1, 17. Dictamnus, tv, 58. Heliotrope, 
vi, 82; vit, 91; rx, 326. Nemiphar, rx, 61. 
Invented.—Adiaton, 11, 291. Agnus Castus, x, 252. Alisaunder, x1, 119. Amyta, rx, 333. 
Angelica, 111, 58, 187; x1, 128. Anita, rv, 279. Baran, 11, 174, 260; 111, 86, 192; v, 93, 156; 
1x, 27. Basil, 111, 235. Bachelor button, x1, 218. Brian, tv, 50. Carisiam, 11, 279; 111, 224. 
Diagredium, tv, 52. Dictamnus, vit, 47. Eglantine, 111, 235. Fennel, x1, 214. Flos salis, 
u1, 264. Garlick, 11, 190. Germander, tv, 73; x11, 33. Goord, 1, 265; 111, 237; tv, 71. Guai- 
acum, Iv, 83; x11, 24. Hartshorn, rv, 115. Heliotrope, rv, 71; Hyacinth, tv, 126. Hyssop, 
x1, 146. Jillyflower, v1, 61. Larix, x1, 118. Liquorice, 1v, 230; v, 57; vi, 69. Lotos, v, 174. 
Lupinus, 11, 31. Mandrake v, 42. Marigold, 11, 77; v1, 94; rx, 84, 326. Marjoram, vit, 100. 
Melissophyllon, tv, 185. Mirabolans, 11, 200, 229; x, 6. Mistletoe, vim, 174. Moly, 111, 190. 
Narcissus, v1, 78. Nemiphar, tv, 20. Nepenthes, 11, 293. Nettles, x1, 220. Olive, tv, 165; 
11, 39; v, 66; vim1, 141, 183; rx, 261. Panace, 11, 25. Phanaros, 1x, 63. Polopodium, tv, 143. 
Primrose, x1, 218. Rue, 111, 12; v111, 146; x1, 216. Rhubarb, v, 57; v1, 69. Sisimbrium, n, 23. 
Sinamon, tx, 129, 207. Synara, v1, 48. Thyme, x1, 214. Tragion, v1, 188, 242. Violet, rv, 26. 
Names Also Invented.—Asuatis, x11, 252. Aurifolium, rx, 175. Bacan, vit, 6. Basco, 11, 208. 
Egypt leaves, v1, 77. Ephemeron, rv, 289. Flowers of Egypt, x11, 203. Grass of India, 11, 
32. Herbs of India, 1, 265. Herbs of Syria, v1, 68. Helchorons, x1, 119. Isiphilon, rv, 46. 
Sea hulver, 1, 209, 288. Spattania, Spattarmia, Sputania, 11, 23; rv, 30; v, 55; v1, 131; 
vit, 64; rx, 47, 79. 
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rhetorical allusions to natural science, he was most circumspect in follow- 
ing the authorities for his astrological matter. Most of this materia] 
appears in the Planetomachia and is used as matter in case rather than 
it as rhetorical decoration. Greene indicates his authorities for this science, 
¥ but, like his authorities for natural history, they demand inspection. 
One of the prefatory essays to the Planetomachia is a Latin dialogue on 
planetary influences. The source of this dialogue is indicated by Greene’s 
“ex operibus Ioan: Iovi: Ponta:” and an inspection of the writings of 
Pontanus locates Greene’s transcript as part of the “A®gidius Dia- 
logus.’’!® If Greene had access to this dialogue, he probably had access to 
Pontanus’ commentary on Ptolemy’s Centum Sententie and to his De 
Rebus Calestibus. A further indication about Greene’s sources is afforded 
by two of his quotations from Ptolemy in the Planetomachia. The first 
of these is in Latin’* and the second in Greek.!” This suggests a Greek- 
Latin edition of Ptolemy, and such an edition was edited by Melancthon 
and published at Basel in 1543 with the title, Claudii Ptolemaei, De 
Praedictionibus Astronomicis, cui titulum fecerunt Quadripartium. 
Greene’s Latin quotation follows the Melancthon translation verbatim, 
and his Greek quotation does not vary from the Melancthon text. One 
can assume that Greene used this source, reading the text in the Latin 
translation and extracting from the Greek to impress his readers. 

Another indicated source throws light on the character of Greene and 
the nature of his learning. In the first preface to the Planetomachia, the 
% “Apologie of Astronomie,” Greene cites the following lines which he 
attributes to Manilius: 

Feelix qui ad sydera mittit 

Sydereos oculos, propiusque aspectat Olympum: 
Cognatamque sequens mentem se quaerit in Astris.’’!® 
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The section of the Astronomicon from which this is derived reads: 
; victorque ad sidera mittit 

a Sideros oculos, propiusque aspectat Olympum, 

Inquiritque Jovem, nec sola fronte Deorum 

Contentus manet, & Coelum scrutatur in alvo, 
Cognatumque sequens corpus se querit in astris.’’! 


This variation suggests that Greene did not have Manilius at his elbow, 
and indicates either a faulty memory or a hasty glance at a borrowed 


% Opera Omnia (Venetiis, 1518-19), 11, 168-171. This fact was first noticed by S. L. 
Wolff, “Robert Greene and the Italian Renaissance,’’ Englische Studien, xxxvul, 333, 
note 1. Greene substitutes his name for that of Pardus and that of his friend, Francis Hand, 
for Pudericus. The variations between Greene’s dialogue and the original indicate hasty 
copying by a person none too sure of his Latin genders. 8 Op. cit., Vv, 25. 

17 Tbid., v, 45. 18 Thid., v, 17. 19 Thid., tv, 904-908. 
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copy. Especially difficult to ascertain is the origin of the matter of the 
“Apologie,” which is an historical account of the evolution of astrology. 
In this preface one finds references to the part played in the perfection 
of the art by the 2thiopians, Egyptians, Babylonians, and Greeks, and 
to the myths of Orpheus, Atreus and Thyestes, Bellerophon, Dedalus, 
and Endimion. This matter appears in various works on astrology, and 
an extract from Bartholomeus Vespucius will illustrate this without ac- 
counting for Greene’s expansions. 


Hanc primi (ut plerique affirmant) ethiopes invenere, quippe qui aequinoctium 
incolentes, ac serenissimo aere fruentes, syderum cursus potuerint facilius ob- 
servare, Aegyptii post hos semielaboratum opus magis elimatum reddidere, 
menses, & annos secundum Zodiaci divisionem constituentes, Quos sequuti sunt 
aphri atque babyllones, ac tandem in graecos per orpheum defluxit astrologia, 
tantaque huius scientiae cultoribus reverentia est habita, ut primis illis tempori- 
bus teste luciano atque strabone, cum inter atreum ac thiestem fratres, uter 
regno potiri deberet altercatio cecidisset, qui alterum astrologia superasset eum 
argivi ad regni culmen extollendum statuerunt, thiestem ferunt, constellationem 
arietis diligenter annotasse, ex quo & mithologicae poetae sibi arietem aureo 
vellere tectum natum rettulerunt, dehinc a Iasone raptum, Atreus vero secun- 
dum motum solis primo motui quodammodo oppositum primis declaratum, ac 
mundi occasum, solis ortum posuit quamobrem sibi graeci imperium tribuere, 
Fabulae hic multae adduci possent quibus luce clarius appareret, astrologiam 
apud antiquos in maximo precio extitisse, Bellorofonta in animo non equo alato 
caelos ascendisse, Dedalum atque icarum, Endimionem lunae, phaoetonte solis, 
cursum descriptum fuisse certo sciamus.?® 


The crabbed account of Vespucius has most of the matter that Greene 
recounts, but in no sense is it Greene’s source. The only definite source 
that can be set up for Greene is Melancthon’s edition of Ptolemy, but 
this is more than can be done for his knowledge of natural history. 

In the course of the prose romances, Greene uses astrological material; 
however, he uses it only as straight reference and never as rhetorical 
ornament. His general allusions are similar to those of Shakespeare or 
Lyly; they indicate no special knowledge. The stars are in a cursed 
aspect; they were contrary in the natal hour;” they conspire,* and they 
are uncertain in their influence.™ There is no need to gloss references of 
this type; they are common to all of Greene’s fellows and represent no 
more than a nodding acquaintance with the science. When we turn to the 
Planetomachia, we discover a great amount of evidence that certifies 
Greene’s reading in Melancthon’s Ptolemy. 

The structure of the Planetomachia is that of a debate. Venus and 


% Sphere Tractatus (Venetia, 1531), p. A8r. 1 Op. cit., 11, 40-41. 
® Tbid., 11, 122. % Ibid., 11, 176. % Tbid., v, 177. 
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Saturn, after comments on each other, tell stories that are supposed to 
illustrate the evil influence of the rival planet. Each of the main charac- 
ters is supported by other of the planets. In the course of the romance, 
Saturn is called melancholy, unlucky, and hapless;* he is also said to 
contemn vice and rule wisely.* He is cold and dry, producing great 
melancholics like Socrates and Virgil and melancholic diseases like 
quartans and fluxes.” Turning to Greene’s Ptolemy, one finds a possible 
origin of these attributes in Melancthon’s Latin version. 


Saturnus magis frigefacit, & aliquantulum desiccat; quia longissime, ut videtur, 
a calore solis & ab humidis vaporibus distat . . .*8 facit corporis sui curam geren- 
tes, graves, profunda cogitantes, tetricos, solitarios, laboriosos, imperiosos, 
punientes indigna, cumulatores opum, parcos, cupidos pecuniae, violentos, colli- 
gentes thesauros, invidos. Sed infeliciter positus, facit, squalidos, humilia cogi- 
tantes, negligentes, solitarios, lividos, timidos, fugitantes lucem, obtrectatores, 
amantes solitudinum, lugubrium sermonum querulos, impudentes, superstitio- 
sos, laboriosos, mites, insidiantes suis, tristes, incultos.2® Saturnus cum solus 
dominantur, generaliter causa est corruptionum ex frigore, & proprie in hominum 
corporibus morbes diuturnos, tabem, consumptionum, quae oritur ex catharris, 
humorum, perturbationem, fluxus, quartanas febres, exilia, inopias, angustias, 
luctus, pavores, interitus, maxime senum efficit.*° 


According to Saturn, Venus blinds youth with love and pesters age 
with affection.* Venus, however, boasts that her influence tempers the 
unfortunate dispositions of other planets;*? and Luna, her panegyrist, 
says that she is a moist star, temperate and similar to Jupiter, a begetter 
of friendship, and a provoker of ailments like lethargy, apoplexy, and 
the diseases of venery.* With the exception of the diseases, which, in 
the main, are the result of excessive amorousness and possibly the in- 
ventions of Greene, Melancthon’s Ptolemy again offers a source. 


Stella Veneris, quod ad temperatam naturam attinet, similis est Iovis, sed con- 
verso ordine. Etsi enim calefacit, quia soli vicini est, tamen minus calefacit quam 
Iupiter & magis humectat, sicut & luna, propter magnitudinem corporis sui, 
attrahens humidos vapores, ex locis terrae vicinis.“ Peculiariter vero hominibus 
gloriam, honores, laeticiam, ubertatem annorum, placida coniungia, numerosam 


% Tbid., v, 40. % Tbid., v, 42. 

27 Tbid., v, 51. In the tale told by Venus, Valdracko, the Saturn dominated duke, is 
represented as a clear melancholic. The taint of Saturn is mentioned elsewhere in Greene’s 
prose; cf. v1, 46; vit, 58; rx, 324. %8 Op. cit., p. 28. 2 Tbid., p. 184. 

3° Jbid., p. 98. This material is rather conventional, and similar matter can be found in 
C. Dariotus, Ad Astrorum Iudicia (Lugduni, 1557), p. 7; A. di Fonte, Summa della Natural 
Filosofia (A. di Ulloa: Venetia, 1557), pp. 67-68. Pontanus devotes a large section to 
Saturn and the black bile in “De Rebus Coelestibus,”’ of. cit., 11, 158v-161v. 

" Greene, op. cit., v, 39-40. 3 Tbid., v, 41. % Tbid., v, 101-104. 

* Ptolemaeus, op. cif., p. 29. . 
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sobolem, gratiam in amicitiis & congressibus, incrementa facultatum, mundiciem 
in victu, comitatem, reverentiam religionum tribuit: praeterea & bonum habi- 
tum corporis, & familiaritatem cum principibus.* 


The remaining planets play lesser parts in the Planetomachia, and the 
influences or natures accorded to them are conventional. The moon is 
said to be moist and mutable; the sun appears only as a governor and 
arbitrator. Mercury is reprimanded for his trickery and double dealing,* 
characteristics that agree with mythology and with Ptolemy’s, “In- 
sidiator in latrocinis, furtis, & in piratica.’’*” Mars’ wars, choler, and 
envy* find a genesis in Ptolemy,*® and Jupiter’s temperate influence 
coincides with the Ptolemaic, “temperate nature est, cum media feratur 
inter Saturnam frigefacientem & Martem urentem.’’° Such then is the 
extent of Greene’s astrologic knowledge, and almost all of it is revealed 
in the Planetomachia. In no sense of the word was he a specialist as the 
Harveys were, but he dces make more use of this science than do any 
of his great contemporaries, and in this respect, he is worthy of the 
praise heaped upon him by the dedicatory poets of the Planetomachia. 

One should not depart from this subject without considering Greene’s 
attitude toward astrology. He gives every indication of taking the atti- 
tude of the moderate school which held that astrology had practical uses 
but that the branch of the art which denied free will should be scorned. 
One of the earmarks of this school was its belief in the value of astrology 
to the farmer, a point of view shared by Greene.“ It held also that 
comets portend a dire event, but do not cause it.” Greene agrees with 
this attitude.“ The essential hallmark of the moderate group was its 
belief that though the stars had influence over man’s humors and could 
sway his disposition, man by means of his reason and freewill could 
thwart their evil and cultivate the good.“ Greene gives numerous ex- 
amples of his adherence to this belief. Nature adds to the gift of the stars 
(11, 72); the stars fear to cross (1x, 258); the affections are forepointed 
by the stars (x1, 127); a father may circumvent a son’s horoscope by 
policy (v, 185); and there is no necessity in the stars (rx, 189). In the 
epistle to the reader prefixed to the Planetomachia, Greene announces 


* Tbid., pp. 101-102; cf. also p. 190. % Greene, op. cit., v, 43. 

37 Op. cit., p. 102. 38 Greene, op. cit., v, 43. 39 Op. cit., pp. 29, 100. 

Greene, op. cit., v, 42, 43, 99; Ptolemaeus, op. cit., p. 29. 

“| Tbid., v1, 38. See G. Marstallerus, Artis divinatricis (Parisiis, 1549), pp. 32-33 for a 
typical statement of this attitude. 

* C. Leovitius, De Coniunctionibus Magnis (Lauginage ad Danubium, 1554), pp. Bivr, 
Giiiv, Givr, Kir-v. # Op. cit., 1, 150; v, 189; vt, 35. 

“C. Peucer, de Praecipuis Divinationum Generibus (Wittebergae, 1553), pp. 82r-v; 
G. Marstallerus, op. cit., p. 16. 
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that he will not offer any miraculous news of “the opposition or aspect 
of Starres,” but merely a relation of their natures and essences. This is 
all the basic formula of the moderate school, but Greene adheres to its 
tenets also in his attitude toward the lower class astrologers. 

He is amused by women who run to the astrologer to see if Venus was 
ascendant or retrograde in their horoscopes;“ and he calls judicial as- 
trology “bad astrology.’ He assails the quack astrologer in these terms: 


How many other sciences are there in the world, which are altogether foolish, 
and yet the professor of them had in high reputation amongst men. They which 
are Calculators of Nativities, makers of Characters, casters of Figures, are they 
not Friers of this fraternitie?*” 


This quotation, which recalls Henry Agrippa’s remarks on the order, 
definitely shows that to Greene the professional astrologer was only a 
very astute sort of conny-catcher. 
Don CAMERON ALLEN 
Duke University 


Op. cit., vm, 139.  [bid., 11, 68. 7 Tbid., v, 217. 
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LIX 


SHAKESPEARE ON STYLE, IMAGINATION, 
AND POETRY 


HE irresistible whirl of change moves faster as the world grows 

older, but the student of history and letters may still take uneasy 
comfort in the reflection that old legend dies hard. It lives long and, 
grown old, may be born anew if it be good legend—a challenging fable, 
a pointed parable, a tale which holds old men from the chimney corner 
because it has poignancy, beauty, truth, even if it be not the whole 
truth. And as with legend so with certain legendary literary judgments 
which have captured, as it were, the imagination of men. So it is, for 
instance, with Wordsworth’s famous dictum concerning Milton: Milton’s 
soul was like a star, but he did not dwell far apart from the world of 
affairs nor from warm and kindly human relationships. Yet Words- 
worth’s Milton lives, not only because the conception has in it an element 
of real, though partial truth, but more especially because it is dramati- 
cally effective—because it characterizes a complex figure in sharp, clean- 
cut, easily understandable lines. So it is also, I believe, with a fascinating 
old half-truth of critical legend which has had a curiously varied revival 
in our own time: the legend—one of Milton’s own sponsorship though 
neither of his only begetting nor yet of Ben Jonson’s—concerning the 


divine “‘easiness,”’! the gloriously unstudied artlessness of “sweetest 
Shakespeare, Fancy’s child,” warbling “‘his native woodnotes wild.” 
Fancy’s child in modern critical costume seems more mature, but he 
still smiles, ‘‘out-topping knowledge” and all but scorning conscious art: 
disinclined even to mention poets and poetry,? unconcerned about its 


1 Hemings and Condell, “To the . . . Readers,’’ First Folio. 

2 “One of the most curious things about Shakespeare [is] his ridicule of poetry and poets. 
He does not handle genuine poetry and poets; he may have thought that unprofessional. 
He doesn’t ‘talk shop’ in his plays. In the two plays in which he introduces professional 
poets, Julius Caesar and Timon of Athens, they are treated with utter contempt. [In] 
Bartlett’s Concordance . . . the words ‘Poem,’ ‘Poetical,’ ‘Poet,’ and ‘Poetry,’ combined, 
do not make half a column... He has more references to worms than to poets! The 
first if not the only passage that occurs to anyone as Shakespeare’s tribute to his art is 
that in A Midsummer Night’s Dream beginning ‘The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling’; 
and all it says is that it is ‘airy nothing’ . . . The word ‘feign’ occurs six times out of the 
thirty-two that the words ‘poet,’ ‘poetry,’ and ‘poetical,’ occur . . . It is interesting to 
hear poetry thus condemned ...”—Henry David Gray, “Shakespeare: A Person,” 
Shakespeare Association Bulletin, v11 (1932), 159. Cf. Professor J. M. Manly: ‘The pas- 
sages which indicate that [Shakespeare] was . . . keenly interested in the actor’s art... 
as compared with the allusions to sport . . . are few in number, as if the author were a little 
shy of ‘talking shop.’”’—‘“Shakespeare Himself,” Memorial Volume to Shakespeare and 
Harvey, University of Texas Bulletin No. 1701 (1917), p. 20. 
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problems of theory and technique.’ In the face of the evidence, does the 
new costume fit much better than the old? Questions of taste and critical 
emphasis permit of no dogmatic answer; but perhaps it will be granted 
that, roughly speaking, the new view appears to be akin to the old. For 
example, Ben Jonson’s tart observation that Shakespeare (sometimes) 
“wanted art” can hardly have failed to contribute something to the still 
widely prevalent belief that Shakespeare was not a “‘conscious”’ artist. 
Again, Dryden’s emphasis upon that “comprehensive soul” of inspired 
genius in Shakespeare which drew alli things “not laboriously but 
luckily,”” would not seem to have been forgotten by modern critics who, 
by way of exalting the native genius of the man, hold that he stood, in 
Olympian aloofness, above art, as it were—perhaps positively disin- 
clined to take his own art seriously, or at least reluctant to talk about 
it. Curiously enough, Shakespeare’s contemporaries had not made these 
discoveries. Ben Jonson’s eulogy effectively disposes of Matthew Ar- 
nold’s idea that Shakespeare walked on earth “‘unguessed at,’’ and, so 
far as I know, neither his contemporaries nor the critics of the next 
century and a half, though there was then almost universal agreement 
as to his wanting art, found him guilty of wanting shop talk. I mean to 
examine the evidence. Does it exhibit conscious art in Shakespeare? 
And does he, or does he not, discuss his art frequently and significantly? 
From the plays and poems I shall seek to show that current generaliza- 
tions concerning Shakespeare’s artlessness require qualification. To this 
end I shall examine, first, what he himself says concerning “‘style’’ in 
prose and verse; next, his comments upon the place of imagination in 
poetry; and, finally, his utterances upon poetics in general—such matters 
as metrics, rhyme, diction, and the “kinds” of poetry—and upon dra- 
matic poetry and the theatre in particular. 


With regard to style in Shakespeare, I think it may safely be said that 
his works early and late, his poems as well as his plays, exhibit clearly: 
(1) his perfect and delighted awareness of it; (2) his instinctive and yet 
studied—i.e., consciously wrought—use of its shades and levels in the 
building of character, situation, or background; (3) his ready and un- 
mistakable pleasure in talking about it. My illustrations indicate that 


3 “Poetry, or the poet, Shakespeare barely mentions. If the well-known passage in 
Midsummer Night’s Dream and phrases in the Sonnets may be said to be praise, other 
passages are in sardonic vein; and Shakespeare ‘shows singularly little desire to magnify 
his office as artist,’ as Sir Edmund K. Chambers says. . . . In Shakespeare no conscious 
art is apparent. Shakespeare holds no theory about himself as artist, about the ideas which 
may be said to pervade his work, or about the form which embodied them.”—Arthur 
H. R. Fairchild, Shakespeare and the Arts of Design, University of Missouri Studies, x1 
(1937), i, 173. 
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his comment upon style is not deeply concerned with its merely formal 
aspects; that it touches, not infrequently, upon its most subtle implica- 
tions. Again, it will appear that many of these comments are virtually 
written in the first person—not in the sonnets only but also in the plays, 
being made without dramatic compulsion or necessity by personages 
who, in these matters, speak with the recognizable accents of their 
creator. “Pat he comes,” says Edmund in King Lear‘—when Edgar 
conveniently arrives at just the right moment for the initial move in his 
brother’s plot against him—‘‘Pat he comes, like the catastrophe in the 
old comedy.”’ Hector quotes Aristotle, but this is not a case of Edmund, 
in the ancient days of Lear, alluding to Plautus or Menander! It is not 
Polonius pontificating. Illegitimate Edmund’s goddess was nature, not 
art, and he was not afflicted by the curiosity of nations or of critics con- 
cerning details of dramatic technique. He is merely the mouthpiece of 
Shakespeare—pleasantly talking shop. By way of avoiding the bother 
of motivating Edgar’s pat appearance, Shakespeare genially likens his 
management of the scene to the free and easy disregard of motivation 
in the “lamentable” old “comedy” of Tudor times—King Cambyses, The 
Old Wives Tale, and their predecessors. 

Deprecating but certainly not unconscious reference to style in the 
formal sense appears over and over again in the Sonnets, not only with 
regard to the stylistic achievements of the rival poet, but in somewhat 
voluble protest against the admitted artificialities of the genre. For 
himself, Shakespeare, like Sidney, will look in his heart and “true in love, 
but truly write”; unlike those “stirred by a painted beauty” to their 
verse, he rejects for himself their “laboring for invention,’’* their “proud” 
—and “false’”—“‘compare”’;’? yet he hopes that his sincerity, his lack of 
sophisticated artifice—the “barren rhyme” of his “pupil pen’”’*—will win 
him the tribute of loving memory over “better” craftsmen. Of their 
work and of his he hopes his friend will say, “Theirs for their style I'll 
read, his for his love.’’® And yet, here as in the plays, none of the Eliza- 
bethans, not even Sidney or Spenser, for all their learning, paid higher 
tribute to that essential quality of style, that conscious, painstaking re- 
moval of surplusage which Shakespeare acclaims in Sonnet 85. For here, 
though once more modestly asserting his own “unlettered”’ simplicity 
(which merely “think[s] good thoughts whilst other[s] write good 
words’’), he writes in eloquent praise of the elemental but studied power 
of the poet’s word, the “precious phrase by all the muses filed.”’ Some- 
thing of the same consciousness of the power of words as an essential 
element of style, “Words sweetly placed and modestly directed,” appears 


‘1. ii. 146. 5 Sonnet, 21. 8 Tbid., 59. 
" Ibid., 21, 130. ® Tbid., 16. ® Ibid., 32. 
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in a casual remark by the Earl of Suffolk, in one of the earliest of the 
plays, the first part of King Henry VI.'° 

These passages in themselves should almost suffice to refute the view 
that no conscious art is apparent in Shakespeare. Jonson rightly ob- 
served that Shakespeare sometimes wanted art. But Jonson, no less 
justly, gave high praise where that is due: 


Yet must I not give Nature all: Thy Art, 
My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 


~ 
Who casts to write a living line, must sweat 
(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 
Upon the Muses’ anvil: turn the same 
(And himself with it) that he thinks to frame; 
Or for the laurel he may gaine a scorne, 
For a good poet’s made as well as borne. 
And such wert thou. 


And so he was. Benedick, in Much Ado, testifies to this purpose. Bene- 
dick himself was no poet born, though he did manage to grind out a 
sonnet or two to his mistress’ eyebrow. But he knows and fills in (with 
quizzical protective coloring) the great names of romantic poetry: 
“Leander the good swimmer, Troilus, the first employer of panders, and 
a whole book full of” others. Better still, he knows how the true poets 
have worked to make these “names yet run smoothly in the even road of a 
blank verse.”’ Benedick was simply not ‘‘born under a rhyming planet”; 
turn and file as he will, he, like Hamlet the Dane, is but “‘ill at these 
numbers.” The great names which still run smoothly in the masters’ 
verse were “never so truly turned over and over” as his “poor self in 
love.”” Even so, he can achieve nothing better than a “hard” or a 
“babbling” rhyme, probably set—even if “the... lame... feet might 
bear the verses’”—to something not much better than Orlando’s jog- 
trot: “the very false gallop of verses,” “the right butter-woman’s rank 
to market.” 

It cannot be that Shakespeare was artlessly unconscious of all this, 
for, as though to anticipate the critics, he smilingly denies the allegation. 
Says Rosalind to Touchstone, “Thou speakest wiser than thou knowest.” 
To which, be it remembered, Touchstone replies, “Nay, I shall never be 
ware of mine own wit till I break my shins against it.’ So too, in the 
notable but frequently misinterpreted remark by the time-serving poct 


10. iii, 179, 
1 Much Ado, v. ii. 30-41; iv. 86-88; As You Like It, ut. ii. 174-180, 119, 104. 
8 As You Like It, 11. iv. 57-60. 
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in Timon of Athens, one of the lying knaves come to sell Timon his 
shoddy wares above their worth, Shakespeare speaks directly if some- 
what less genially to the point. This huckster poet describes his work, 
deprecatingly and disingenuously, to his fellow-peddler, the painter, as 


A thing slipped idly from me: 
Our poesy is as a gum, which oozes 
From whence ’tis nourished.“ 


This is not Shakespeare’s confession of faith. True poetry, “beauty 
making beautiful old rhyme,’ does not ‘‘ooze.” It is turned over and 
over on the muses’ anvil till it becomes the precious phrase by all the 
muses filed. Lack of painstaking workmanship, lack of art, mere spon- 
taneity as the definition of the sum-total of the poetic process—this, the 
passage ironically implies, is shallow pretense, quackery worthy of a 
peddler poet. 

Of the word syle in the narrower sense, Shakespeare makes sufficiently 
pointed use, especially in the earlier plays. But what really matters is 
not so much the word as the lively consciousness of the thing itself which 
remains in his work to the end, in Lear and Timon, for instance. There- 
fore I shall not dwell upon his use of the mere word, ‘familiar style,’ 
“high ... style,’’® “large style,’* “the style of gods,’!” “harsh... 
style,’"* “tedious . . . style,’’!® “a silly stately style,’’® and the like. 
More important and very much in evidence, especially in certain of the 
great romantic comedies (As You Like It, Twelfth Night, Much Ado) but 
also in Love’s Labour’s Lost, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, and elsewhere, 
are certain observations on style in the larger sense, and certain applica- 
tions thereof. 

It is late in the day to labor further the obvious fact of Shakespeare’s 
exquisite and delighted consciousness of words—from Berowne’s “taffeta 
phrases, silken terms precise” to the same gentleman’s “russett yeas 
and honest kersey noes,’ or the gracious Duncan’s recognition of the 
fitness of martial words on the lips of martial men,” or Osric’s summer- 
flies of ostentation and Hamlet’s forswearing of the triple emptiness of 
words such as poets like Timon’s write. But, even at the risk of under- 
scoring the obvious, I cannot yet dismiss this subject. Berowne’s taffeta 
phrases suggest at least one word more concerning the lively “‘civil war 


8 Timon, 1. i. 180, 20-22. 4 Merry Wives, t. iii. 51. 

% Much Ado, Vv. ii. 6. 16 2 Henry VI, 1. i. 111. 

1 Much Ado, v. i. 37. 18 Richard ITT, tv. iv. 360. 19 7 Henry VI, tv. vii. 72. 
20 Thid., tv. vii. 70. 21 Love’s Labour’s Lost, v. ii. 406-413. 


* “So well thy words become thee as thy wounds; They smack of honour both”— 
Macbeth, 1. ii. 43-44. 
® Cf. above, n. 13 and text; Hamlet, 11. ii. 193-195; v. ii. 84-202. 
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of wits” and words which is Love’s Labour’s Lost. Not even in Shake- 
speare are the “epithets” elsewhere so “sweetly varied”; nowhere else 
is there so consciously wrought and yet so fantastically and uproariously 
high-spirited an uprearing of words, such a mint of euphuisms and mal- 
apropisms and figures pedantical, of puns and quibbles and sweet smoke 
of rhetoric, of “high-born” words and “fire-new”’ words and “magnifi- 
cent” words—or, as Costard might say, such “guerdon,” such ‘“‘re- 
muneration”’ for the lover of words and poetry as Shakespeare achieved 
in this, the best dramatic essay ever written on words and their ways. 

As You Like It too has its full share of “brave words” and “Ethiop 
words’ and what not; but also much of larger significance in the matter 
of style. Sufficiently obvious, besides the remarks already noticed con- 
cerning such matters as lame feet, conventional versifying, and the like,» 
is the wide-awake comment by Jaques upon Orlando’s entrance with his 
“Good day and happiness, dear Rosalind.” Jaques misses no points; 
he recognizes among other things, something of the natural affinity be- 
tween English prose—in certain moods—and blank verse: “‘Nay then, 
God b’wi’ you, an you talk in blank verse!’’* And no less wide-awake, 
no less unconscious, surely, on Shakespeare’s part, if less obvious to the 
critics, is Rosalind’s dictum, in the same scene, concerning the creative 
contribution of the “foolish chroniclers’”—and the wise poets—toward 
the upbuilding of romantic legend. Troilus, Hero and Leander, and al! 
the fabled patterns of love—what would have become of them but for 
the chroniclers and the poets? In mere prose—“men have died . . . and 
worms have eaten them, but not for love.’”’ (With this utterance on 
the romances compare the equally notable remark, in Richard IIT, on 
the provenience of the chronicle play materials—the leading question of 
the young Prince concerning the Tower of London, and historic truth 
and the effect of recorded legend in the shaping and interpretation of 
tradition.)*8 

As You Like It contains much additional evidence which proves that 
Shakespeare the stylist consistently knew what he was about. Witness, 
for example, his unchanging habit of calling a spade a spade when telling 
the audience about it. Thus, the letter of Phebe, the cruel shepherdess, 
is written in 


™ IIT. iv. 44; Iv. iii. 35. % See above, n. 11 and text. 

% tv. i. 31. 7 tv. i. 107-108. 

* “Did Julius Caesar build that place’. . . ?” “He did, my lord, begin that place...” 
“Is it upon record, or else reported Successively from age to age, he built it?” ‘Upon 
record...” “But say . . . it were not registered, Methinks the truth should live from age 
to age, As ’twere retailed to all posterity, Even to the general all-ending day?”’ (111. i. 69 
78). 
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a boisterous and cruel style,?® 
A style for challengers. Why, she defies me 
Like Turk to Christian! Women’s gentle brain 
Could not drop forth such giant-rude invention! 


“Did you ever hear such railing?” queries Rosalind. The answer might 
be “‘No’’—unless one happened to recall also, for example, the “railing” 
of Falconbridge in King John,®*® when the Citizen of Angiers has said his 
say to the embattled kings: 
Here’s a stay 

That shakes the rotten carcass of old Death 

Out of his rags! Here’s a large mouth indeed 

That spits forth death and mountains, rocks and seas, 

Talks as familiarly of roaring lions 

As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs. . . 

Zounds! I was never so bethumped with words 

Since I first called my brother’s father dad. 


Or, to return to Rosalind, let us recall her delicious comment on what 
might be termed the wolverine style—the word style, once more, is not 
there—in pastoral love-making. It is toward the end of the play. The 
quartet—Phebe and Silvius, Rosalind and Orlando—chant to one 
another in flowing dithyrambs “what ’tis to love,” until Rosalind ends 
the scene with a winged word quizzically recognizing the near approach 
of the sublime to the ridiculous: ‘‘Pray you, no more of this; ’tis like the 
howling of Irish wolves against the moon.’*! Nor can it be said that this 
is merely Rosalind speaking. Professor Manly® pays just tribute to 
Shakespeare’s “unequalled capacity for self-criticism,” and As You Like 
It proves this, if proof be needed. After the good Duke’s great speech 
on the uses of adversity comes the superb—because utterly calm and 
true—self-appraisal in the words of the courtier whose voice is that of 
Shakespeare delighting nobly in a piece of work well done: 
Happy is your Grace 
That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style. 


Like Chaucer, Moliére, Dryden, and other skillful craftsmen in verse 
and prose, Shakespeare dared to look upon his work and at once see and 
say that it was good. This is the true tenor of Orsino’s comment on the 
old plain chant sung by the spinsters and the knitters in the sun, which 
so movingly “‘dallies with the innocence of love / Like the old age, . . .” 
and this also is the implication of his response to the charming words 
Viola had spoken in praise of the music: 


* T.e., “Art thou god to shepherd turned” etc., rv. iii. 30-46. 
8° 17. i, 423-467. 4% vy. ii, 89-119. #2 Op. cit., p. 10. * 11. i. 18-20. 
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It gives a very echo to the seat 
Where love is throned. 





¥ . Orsino. Thou dost speak masterly.™ 


: t : All this, to quote Professor Bradley in another connection,® 


[does] not imply that Shakespeare always deliberately aimed at the effects 
which he produced. But no artist always does this, and I see no reason to doubt 
that Shakespeare often did it or to suppose that his method of constructing and 
composing differed, except in degree, from that of the most conscious artists. . . . 
Inspiration is surely not incompatible with considerate workmanship. 


pa") At least one great English stylist lends the weight of his authority to 

ce | this view of the matter. In “that lavish richness of style” which Cardinal 
Newman had “noticed in Shakespeare,” he saw “no mark of trick or 
artifice.”’ It is sound art: 


I cannot grant that genius need never take pains, that genius may not im- 
prove . . . never finishes off at leisure what it has thrown off in outline at a stroke. 
... Is it wonderful that .. . our greatest poet . . . should sometimes. . . pause, 
write, erase, re-write, amend, complete, before he satisfies himself that his 
language has done justice to the conceptions which his mind’s eye contem- 
plated ?** 


If Shakespeare took conscious and pleasing pains in the matters | 
have thus far discussed, what, roughly, was the result? We have seen 
that he was marvelously attuned to words, deliberately and delightedl; 
word-conscious, style-conscious, and self-critical, though never*’ self- 
conscious. I will not presume to estimate the total effect of these qualities 
upon his work; but, before turning to other matters, I should like to 
indicate two or three fairly specific and perhaps not insignificant results. 

One appears to be that Shakespeare’s style-consciousness helped to 
shape and tighten his own style from the very first. My quotations from 
1 Henry VI** would seem to point in that direction. So, I think, does 
Titus Andronicus, though Professor Bradley*® holds that “‘if Shakespeare 
wrote the whole”’ of this play, “he did so before he had either a style of 


ke % Twelfth Night, 11. iv. 44-49, 21-23. 
% On Shakespeare’s architectonics in tragedy, see Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 68. 

% “literature,” [dea of A University, Works, ed. 1923, pp. 283 ff.—Mr. Granville-Barker, 
tg in the most recent of his Prefaces to Shakespeare, Third Series (1937), pp. 1-2, genially pre- 
i | tends to defer to the popular cry. “Let us cheerfully admit,” he writes, “that [Shakespeare] 
‘wanted art’; he was the genius of the workshop.” But the art he ‘‘wanted” is merely “a 
scheme of consistent principles and a studied method of expressing them . . . There is an 
aspect of him which turns towards pure beauty of form, and the discipline and the limita- 
tions involved”? (Italics mine). 37 Unless it be, here and there, in the Sonnets. 

38 See above, notes 10, 19, 20, and text. 3° Op. cit., p. 4. 
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his own or any characteristic tragic conception.” One might argue, for 
example, that its language, at least in part, is unmistakably, though 
perhaps not demonstrably, in Shakespeare’s style: 


What fool hath added water to the sea 
Or brought a faggot to bright-burning Troy?* 


More demonstrably in Shakespeare’s style—or, at least, an interesting 
early manifestation of a stylistic sense which, if it partook of artifice at 
first, became art before the end—is an earlier speech of Titus, his fare- 
well to his sons: 


In peace and honour rest you here, my sons: 

Rome’s readiest champions, repose you here in rest, 
Secure from worldly chances and mishaps! 

Here lurks no treason, here no envy swells . . . 

No noise, but silence and eternal sleep. 

In peace and honour rest you here, my sons!® 


The effectiveness of the choric repetition speaks for itself, and Lavinia’s 
words, immediately after, drive it further home: “In peace and honour 
live Lord Titus long!’ Certainly Shakespeare did not miss it—witness 
his skillfully studied use of similar choric effects later on. Take, for 
example, the incremental repetition which links Orlando’s challenge, 
upon his entrance into the forest of Arden, and the good Duke’s reply: 


Orlando If ever you have looked on better days, 
If ever been where bells have knolled to church, 
If ever sat at any good man’s feast, 
If ever from your eyelids wiped a tear, 
And know what ’tis to pity and be pitied, 
Let gentleness my strong enforcement be; 
In the which hope I blush, and hide my sword. 


True is it that we have seen better days, 

And have with holy bell been knoll’d to church 
And sat at good men’s feasts, and wiped our eyes 
Of drops that sacred pity has engendered; 

And therefore sit you down in gentleness 

And take upon command what help we have. . .* 


So, again, in the farewells between Brutus and Cassius: 


Brutus For ever and for ever farewell, Cassius! 
If we do meet again, why, we shall smile; 
If not, why then this parting was well made. 


4 rrr. i. 69-70. “1. i. 150-156. As You Like It, 11. vii. 114-125. 
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Cassius Forever and for ever farewell, Brutus! 
If we do meet again, we'll smile indeed; 
If not, ’tis true this parting was well made.“ 





A larger effect of Shakespeare’s self-critical style-consciousness grows 
out of the utterly unreserved clarity and frankness with which he sees 
what he is about and makes others see it. Matthew Arnold’s signpost 
method of organizing and presenting his doctrine was not invented in 
the nineteenth century. Every writer—like every age—has his own 
whimsies, his own Philistines, and his own favorite technical devices; 
but Shakespeare knew the essentials of this method, and never tired of 
using it. His superb and unquestioned skill in exposition, the matchless 
clearness of his character drawing, the certainty and finality of his tone- 
color (“Fair is foul, and foul is fair”) grew to no small extent out of his 
consistent habit of calling a spade a spade for himself and for his au- 
dience. Smilingly but skillfully he all but labels his characters, tags his 
themes, and provides bold markers to designate the channels and cross- 
current of his plots. Many of his titles, of course—A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Measure for Measure, Twelfth Night, The Winter’s Tale, As You 
Like It—point the way; but obviously this is not all. In As You Like Jt 
pastoral fantasy plus unclouded good humor blossom into poetry by 
virtue of a sweet and gracious style—and Shakespeare says so in so many 
words. The “‘weak and idle theme” of A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(Shakespeare himself to the contrary notwithstanding) yields more than 
a dream, more than the course of true love not running smooth, the 
sadness of bright things coming, too soon, to confusion—for in the crowd 
of mortals and fairies there is also Puck, deftly defining his pleasantries, 
“(Those things do best please me / That befall preposterously),” and 
Bottom the Weaver, mellifluously roaring forth his varied virtues, ex- 
pounding his dream. So in Love’s Labour’s Lost. The “odoriferous flowers 
of fancy,” the “jerks of invention,” the pedants and curates carousing 
at the feast of languages and stealing the scraps—these do not, after all, 
monopolize the feast. Youth and poetry also sit at the table, and promise 
to turn it before the end, since “young blood doth not obey an old 
decree.”’ And so it is once more—though by no means once more only— 
in the flood-tide of Lear, when the audience is unequivocally informed 
that the Fool’s function is to ‘‘outjest’’ his master’s “‘heart-struck in- 
juries,”’ and that Lear’s daughters are drawn to scale with Gloucester’s 
sons in the shaping and crossing of the two stories: ‘He childed as | 
fathered.” 

As I see it, finally, Shakespeare’s style-consciousness left its recog- 


Julius Caesar, v. i. 117-122. 
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nizable mark upon his work through his instinctive awareness and 
studied use of what may be termed the /evels of style, deftly “lackeying 
the varying tide”’ of his dramatic purpose. Shakespeare, of course—like 
Edmund—was not another Polonius. He smiles at academic-pedantical 
differentiation merely for the sake of differentiation: ‘‘pastoral, pastoral- 
comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical,” and all the rest. And 
yet, being a true craftsman, he delighted in pertinent distinctions, for 
he knew from the first that there is excellent music to be drawn from 
the stops and frets of style. Early and late, he played upon this pipe, 
and he must have enjoyed the sense of growing mastery. One does not 
forget, for example, Falstaff’s merry parody of the Euphuists, and his 
mock-heroics “‘in King Cambyses’ vein” for the benefit of the fluttering 
hostess (“Weep not, sweet queen, for trickling tears are vain”); nor 
Bottom the Weaver in “Ercles’ vein’’;“ nor Romeo’s opening essay in 
the artificial-amatory-romantic style: 


Why then, O brawling love! O loving hate! 

O anything, of nothing first create! 

O heavy lightness! serious vanity! ... 

Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health! 


On the heel of this comes Romeo’s revealing question to Benvolio—a 
delightful anticipation of Rosalind’s afterthought concerning the Irish 
wolves—“Dost thou not laugh?” There is no such leading question to 
set off the wailing chorus-quartet of pseudo-elegiacs later in the play, 
after Juliet’s supposed death— 


Lady Capulet Accursed, unhappy, wretched, hateful day! 
Most miserable hour that e’er time saw .. . 
Nurse O woe! O woeful, woeful, woeful day! 
Most lamentable day, most woeful day... 
O woeful day! O woeful day! 
Paris Beguiled, divorced, wronged, spited, slain! 
Most detestable Death... 
By cruel cruel thee quite overthrown... 
Capulet Despised, distressed, hated, martyred, killed! 
Uncomfortable time why cam’st thou now... 


Nobody says “Dost thou not laugh” here, but it seems reasonable to 
suppose that Shakespeare wrote these falsetto ejaculations with an eye 
and ear to the audience, which knows that real mourning, so far, is not 
in order, since Juliet is still very much alive. Who can doubt, moreover, 


“ J Henry IV, 11. iv. 425-461; A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 1. ii. 42. 
tv. v. 49-60. (Cf. the equally artificial choric wailing in Richard III, 1. ii. 77-79; 
Iv. iv. 26-45, etc.) 
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that Shakespeare “paused, amended’’—in short, achieved consciously, 
discerningly, even while sweeping aloft on mighty wings, the impassioned 
rapture of sense and style which transfigures Juliet’s epithalamion— 
“Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds’”—and Romeo’s farewell—‘“‘Shall 
I believe That unsubstantial Death is amorous... ?” Shakespeare 
himself virtually marks his most famous essay in the fanciful lyric- 
descriptive style as a somewhat undramatic intermezzo—witness 
Romeo’s impatient comment after the Queen Mab speech, “Peace, 
Mercutio . . . Thou talkst.of nothing.” Not all the notable lyric-descrip- 
tive pieces (Oberon’s concerning Cupid’s fiery shaft and the imperial 
votaress, Queen Gertrude’s on Ophelia’s watery grave) are set off by this 
sort of author’s notation. Yet it is clear enough that Shakespeare was 
aware of his objectives in these and other variations. The bloody gules 
style (“roasted in wrath . . . o’ersized with coagulate gore’’) of the Dido 
passages in Hamlet, and the protesting declamatoriness of the Mousetrap 
speeches, are not casual or accidental. Their rant sets off, sharply, and 
no doubt purposely, the contemplative style of the main play. And the 
pastoralism of As You Like It, Cymbeline, and The Winter’s Tale, is not 
less lovely in its own right even though in achieving it Shakespeare 
worked in the studied literary tradition of Sidney and Spenser.‘’ Po- 
lonius, when all is said and done, had a substratum of heavy-handed 
sense. And Polonius, reading Shakespeare, might catch good fish for 
his net. Pastoral, pastoral-comical, lyrical-descriptive, histrionic-de- 
clamatory-elegiacal-tragic: all are there, and more to boot. Shakespeare, 
of course, touches deftly upon these things. He does not overburden his 
plays with talk about nice distinctions in style. But he used them with 
an open eye. 


Again, Shakespeare’s utterances upon poetry in general do not suffer 
from an overplus of uncritical praise or stiff solemnity. “Truth,” writes 
Mark Van Doren, “contains many mockeries’”—and Hotspur was not 
the only one whose teeth were set on edge by “mincing poetry.” “One 
can imagine that... the seventeenth-century poets ... agreed to be 
men first and poets afterwards... The habit of Shakespeare’s best 
poets—Hotspur, Mercutio, Hamlet—is to berate poetry. But for what? 
For pretending, as it so often does, that it is an end in itself... They 
agree to keep poetry in its place.”#* Yet true poetry has its place and 
its power. “Much is the force of heaven-bred poesy.”’ So says the Duke 


“ As Professor Kittredge observed long ago. 

‘7 Cf. Greenlaw, “Shakespeare’s Pastorals,’’ SP, x11, 154 ff. 

‘8 Professor Van Doren has kindly allowed me to quote from his essay on Metaphysical 
Poetry read at the 1937 meeting of this Association. 
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in Two Gentlemen**—but by what power can poets make its music most 
charming to mortal ears? Shakespeare leaves us in no possible doubt 
as to the answer. Consciously, luminously, consistently, almost insist- 
ently, he replies: by the supreme poetic gift of all, the creative imagina- 
tion. Nor does he stop here. Criticism has rightly observed that Shake- 
speare, as a rule, was not disposed to dwell upon theoretical concepts 
concerning general principles or processes of art, but critical generaliza- 
tion not infrequently slights the exception which proves the rule. Cer- 
tainly Shakespeare’s interest in “strong imagination” was not casual 
but pervasive and open-eyed. His statement of the theory of the subject, 
however, is also a declaration of faith. Hence those memorable utter- 
ances which acclaim in solemn and moving iteration the power and the 
splendor of the creative imagination as the prime and essential gift of 
poet and player, artist and audience, and those others in which if he 
does not absolutely define the thing itself, the nature of the creative 
imagination, he does explore its limits and lament its limitations. 

The Duke’s speech in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, though it happens 
to be the most familiar utterance on the subject, does not tell the whole 
story, and it is too often read out of its context. “Cool reason’’ leads 
Theseus, so he tells Hippolyta, to misdoubt the very glory he extols, 
the “tricks” of “strong imagination” of which the poet is all compact. 
But Theseus, the doubter, puts aside his unbelief. For the moment, at 


least, he speaks with conviction and finality: 


The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 


But the other mood, the other truth, reasserts itself. It is the ever- 
present threat, the inescapable fact: the utter ineffectiveness of these 
airy nothings—these “visions” and ‘‘shadows,” this “weak and idle 
theme, No more yielding but a dream,” whether it be Puck’s dream, or 
Mercutio’s or Prospero’s or Shakespeare’s—unless the audience con- 
tribute its quota of imaginative response. Pyramus and Thisbe do talk 
the silliest stuff ever heard, yet the best in this kind are but shadows. 
That the worst need be no worse if the audience’s imagination amend 
them, is a round statement of principle which Shakespeare forcefully 
reasserts elsewhere, though with a notable—if merely implied—qualifi- 
cation. In the chorus-prologues heading the successive acts of King 


© a. ii. 72. 
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Henry V he emphasizes this principle again and again. “Let us,” he 
urges— 

Let us, ciphers to this great accompt, 

On your imaginary forces work... 

Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts: 

Into a thousand parts divide one man 

And make imaginary puissance... 

Behold 

In the quick forge and working house of thought . . . 

Play with your fancies, and in them behold 

Upon the hempen tackle ship-boys climbing . . . 

Our scene must to the battle fly, 

Where—O for pity—we shall much disgrace 

With four or five most vile and ragged foils . . 

The name of Agincourt... 

Thus with imagined wing our swift scene flies . . . 

Work, work your thoughts, and therein . . . still be kind, 

And eke out our performance with your mind.” 


But the audience does not have to do it all. The poet is no cipher to this 
great accompt. To eke out the audience’s part, there is the full-winged 
splendor of the poet’s imaginative challenge. His ‘‘muse of fire” kindles 
and burns. The king’s “brave fleet, / With silken streamers the young 
Phoebus fanning,” tugs at no shadowy moorings. Poet and audience, 
by virtue of their combined forces, make room enough in their little 
wooden O for the vasty fields of France, give local habitation and a name 
unfaded by time to warlike Harry and to Agincourt. 

It is natural that Shakespeare should have given clear and oft-repeated 
recognition to this transcending power of the creative imagination, this 
soaring above space and time, this bodying forth, by the poetic-imagina- 
tive will to believe what from the realistic-skeptical point of view is 
nowadays termed unreal or “feigned.” It is strange, therefore, that this 
conception has latterly been interpreted as a quasi-condemnation of 
poetry on Shakespeare’s part, or perhaps an implied questioning of its 
worth." This interpretation, surely, cannot be right, even though the 
word feigning does repeatedly appear in Shakespeare’s remarks concern- 
ing poetry. Touchstone’s dictum, “‘Truest poetry is the most feigning,” 
is not, in spite of its intentional puzzlement of poor Audrey,” a re- 

5° Prologue, Acts I, v, 111, Iv, 111. (Cf. The Winter’s Tale, tv. i. 19-21; Pericles, im, Gower 
58-61.) 5t See above, n. 2. 

® Nor yet in spite of Apemantus’s cynical exchange with Timon’s poet: “Art not a 
poet? ... Then thou liest . . . In thy last work thou hast feigned him a worthy fellow . . . 
That’s not feigned”’ (Timon, 1. i. 226-230; As You Like It, 111. iii. 17-27). 
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affirmation of the ancient libel—newly debated by Stephen Gosson and 
Sir Philip Sidney, and freshly documented by Francis Bacon*—that 
poetry is the mother of lies. Shakespeare knew this libel, but Touch- 
stone says only what Duke Theseus had already said. “Truest poetry 
is the most feigning’’ means that the most genuinely inspired poetry is 
the most imaginative. So say Viola and Olivia in Twelfth Night: if a 
thing is truly “poetical,” ‘it is the more like to be feigned.’’® In these 
and in many other passages Shakespeare of course plays upon the 
secondary meaning of feign, in the sense of pretend or sham (e.g., ‘‘most 
friendship is feigning”). But there can be no doubt that, beneath the 
jest, he knew and in his remarks on poetry meant to press seriously the 
primary sense of feigning—i.e., bodying forth, imagining (as in “‘all that 
poets feign of bliss and joy’’),®” which Sir Philip Sidney in his A pology had 
authoritatively set down as the very essence of poesy: “It is not rhyming 
and versing that maketh a poet, but . . . feigning of notable images of 
virtues... or... vices... with... delightful teaching.’’®* 

In short, and in spite of Sir Francis Bacon, it is not the lie that vitiates 
the poet’s feigning. Yet there is in Shakespeare’s analysis of the grip and 
ultimate range of the poet’s imagination a solemn sense almost of frus- 
tration, or at least of a beating against bounds not to be outsoared. Nor 
was Sidney, for all his joy in poetry, unaware of this. ‘“The poet’s persons 
and doings,” he writes, “are but pictures.” The best in this kind are but 


shadows—dreams® unsubstantial and impermanent: “too flattering- 
sweet to be substantial,” “swift as a shadow, short as any dream.” 
How soon—Shakespeare says it again and again—these dreams, poetry 
itself, like all “bright things” of creation, ‘come to confusion.’’® For in 
one sense, as Mercutio observes after the Queen Mab speech, they are 
merely dreams, 


Begot of nothing but vain fantasy, 
Which is as thin of substance as the air, 
And more inconstant than the wind, who wooes 


5 “Of Truth”: “Poesy filleth the imagination, and yet it is but with the shadow of a 
lie”; cf. Gosson’s School of Abuse and Sidney’s A pology. 

* Cf. n. 52, above. % 1. vy. 207-208. 

® As You Like Ii, 11. vii. 181; cf. “flatter, face, or feign,” J Henry V1, v. iii. 142. 

5 3 Henry VI, t. ii. 31; cf. Merchant, v. i. 79: “The poet Did feign that Orpheus drew 
trees, stones, and floods,” and Timon, 1. i. 64: “I have upon a high and pleasant hill Feigned 
fortune to be throned.”’ (On “feigning” and “feign,” cf. N.E.D., which does not, however, 
cite these passages, nor those from Sidney quoted immediately below.) 

58 Later in the A pology Sidney adds: “a feigned [imaginary] example hath as much force 
to teach as a true example.”—Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1. 160, 169. 

“A dream . .. is but a shadow” . . . Hamlet, 11. ii. 266. 

© Romeo and Juliet, t. ii. 141; A Midsummer Night’s Dream, t. i. 144, 148. 
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is Ultimately, however, this is no shortcoming properly chargeable to the th 

Pa nature of poetry or to the imperfections of the creative imagination. It te 

ae grows out of the artist’s longing for permanence and perfection in a th 

finite, imperfect world. The poet’s creation, when all is said and done, Bi 

is scarcely less insubstantial than humanity itself, than the great globe he 

‘ae itself, and all which it inherit—the physical creation of the ‘“Heavenly hi 

as Maker”: hi 

fs We are such stuff ce 

As dreams are made on, and our little life Ww 

Is rounded with a sleep. fc 

The preceding review of Shakespeare’s observations upon style and ie: 

imagination indicates incidentally that he often touches upon poetics in a 

general—unobtrusively but with keen relish. The ways and means of SI} 

“a staff, a stanze, a verse,’ of rhyme and “numbers,” the flavor and 3 

the cadence of verse, the differences between Orlando’s drasty rhyming S 

i @ and the truly turned phrases, so well remembered by Benedick, which ri 

Hi yet run smoothly in the even road of a blank verse; all that concerns 0 

what Holofernes terms “the elegancy, facility, and golden cadence of d 

poesy’’;* in short, the mechanism and devices, the kinds and species, the a 

. moods and the limitations of poetry, and of the theatre and the drama tl 

a Bt to boot: Shakespeare talks about them all. Or, at least, Hamlet does and e 
ay Benedick, Touchstone and Edmund, Macbeth and Cleopatra, Ulysses 
and Benvolio,* Hotspur® and Holofernes, Jaques and Coriolanus,® 
Bottom the Weaver and Sly the Tinker (to mention no others)—each in 

his own voice, all with the accent of Shakespeare, who happened to , 

know, as Ben Jonson did, and Moliére, and Bernard Shaw, that audi- J 

ences like nothing better than shop talk from behind the scenes. Shake- . 

speare’s people talk of songs and sonnets (from Petrarch to Tottel’s J 

Miscellany),®’ of epitaphs and blank verse, of ballads and tragedy, of 

the catastrophe in the old comedy and the happy ending in the new, of , 


properties and prologues and rehearsals, epilogues, choruses and dumb- 
show, of revels and theatrical ‘‘shares,”’ child actors and strolling players 
—and of what not else? If Shakespeare “barely mentions’’®* poetry, 


61 Love’s Labour’s Lost, tv. ii. 107. ® Jbid., rv. ii. 125. 

8 Macbeth, t. iii. 127-129; Antony and Cleopatra, v. ii. 217. 

% Troilus and Cressida, 11. iii. 230; Romeo and Juliet, 1. iv. 7-8. 

& J Henry IV, rt. i. 134. ® Coriolanus, V. iii. 40.—Other references, passim. 

67 “‘Now is he for the numbers that Petrarch flowed in.’”’—Romeo and Juliet, 11. iv. 41; 
“T had rather than forty shillings I had my Book of Songs and Sonnets here”—Merry 
Wives, 1. i. 206. 68 See above, n. 3. 
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what then, to echo Audrey, is poetical? And even though the mere 
number of Shakespeare’s allusions to poetry and drama is smaller than 
the number of allusions to various other subjects, it does not follow that 
these technical allusions are qualitatively insignificant. The qualitative 
test suggests that even if Shakespeare had written nothing more than 
the sonnet which lauds the “precious phrase by all the muses filed,” or 
Benedick’s remark on blank verse, or Hamlet’s advice to the players, 
he would still have demonstrated adequately his workmanly interest in 
his own art, his readiness to talk about it, and his obvious awareness of 
his audience’s interest in what he had to say. But any reasonable ac- 
counting shows that these passages make but a small fraction of the 
whole. Nor is the sum total merely a product of Shakespeare’s natural 
fondness for the imagery of his profession. The oft-repeated and varied 
“All the world’s a stage” may be important,® but the thing is not merely 
a matter of imagery. It goes further and deeper. Everywhere in Shake- 
speare there are manifestations of innate stage sense and stage con- 
sciousness,’° but also of a growing sense of poetic and dramatic values. 
Sometimes, to be sure, these are strangely compounded. Even at the 
risk of obviousness, let us recall that Hamlet, for example, contains not 
only the advice to the players and its definition of the purpose of all 
drama, but also, among other things, Polonius’s theatrical reminiscences 
and critical divagations, the remarks on the dumb-show, the allusion to 
the children’s companies, and, in the very whirlwind of passion, Hamlet’s 
exchange with Horatio on the subject (of all things!) of actors’ shares— 


A fellowship in a cry of players! . . . Half a share!— 
A whole one, I— 


an allusion which must have been relished by the audience, if one may 
judge by the crowning exhibit in this kind, Ulysses’ comment, in Troilus 
and Cressida,” upon the strutting Ajax: ‘‘A would have ten shares!’’ 
I need not review all the evidence here, but cannot resist quoting the 
best definition yet written of what comedy is not. “Is not,’ quoth 
Christophero Sly, “Is not a comonty a Christmas gambold or a tumbling 
trick?’’”? 

In conclusion, Shakespeare has much more to say on poetry and upon 
his art in general than the sum total listed in Bartlett under poem, poet, 
and their derivatives.” How much more, Bartiett will readily indicate 
if one starts, as I have suggested above, by turning to the word itself. 


* Though Miss Spurgeon in Shakespeare’s Imagery, p. 45, finds but ‘a small number” 
of images “from the theatre.’’ 

7 See, for example, Twelfth Night, ur. iv. 140. 

” 11. iii. 230; Hamlet, t11. ii. 289-291. 7 Taming, Induction, 139-141. 

™ See above, n. 2. 
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This runs through Bartlett for many solid columns, approximately a 
thousand entries. Most of these, of course, have no immediate bearing 
upon poetry, but a good many have. “Words sweetly placed and 
modestly directed,” “Ethiop words,” “bitter words,” “brave words,”’ 
“true plain words,” “fold words new,” “dedicated words,” “sportive 
words,” “idle words,” “the wind of words,” “the helpless smoke of 
words,” “heart-easing words,” “‘words, words, words”—many of these 
are of the very stuff of poetry. To take a true account of Shakespeare’s 
utterances upon his chosen art one must count them in, and others like 
them which deal with related terms. I cannot stop to enumerate many 
of them—these “singular and choice epithets” so “sweetly varied,”’ these 
“taffeta phrases, silken terms precise,” this mint of “‘soldier-like”’ phrase, 
of “grandsire” phrase and “stewed” phrase and “‘swinish’”’ phrase, the 
“phrase of war” and “the soft phrase of peace”: all “good phrases” 
which “are surely, and ever were, very commendable,” all jolly “holiday 
and lady terms’—“‘alligant,” “high,” and “‘precise.”” Happily, all this 
“sweet smoke of rhetoric,” this paraphernalia of “fa thousand similes,”’ 
of “three-piled hyperbole” and “gay comparisons’’—this “world of 
figures” is neatly compacted in Bartlett, where the entries under these 
headings run into many scores. To these must be added at least as many 
others already noticed here but not usually counted by the critics— 
under imagination, for example, and its near relations, including (in part) 
fancy and conceit. Further, there are the entries under rhyme and verse, 
numbers and cadence, sonnet and blank verse, epitaph and ballad, 
comedy and tragedy, masque and revels, prologue and epilogue, chorus 
and catastrophe, dumb-show and extempore, pastoral and history, 
theatre and playhouse, plays and players, comedians and tragedians, 
theme and action, scene and act, and (lest the line stretch out to the 
crack of doom!) actors and spectators. All in all these entries approxi- 
mate another thousand, but in the last analysis it is not their number 
which proves that Shakespeare was a conscious artist. Their quality 
does. It proves also his generous readiness to give the audience a taste of 
his quality from behind the scenes. 
ALWIN THALER 
University of Tennessee 
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LX 
THE CURSUS IN SIR THOMAS BROWNE 


ROFESSOR MORRIS W. CROLL at the end of his excellent article, 

“The Cadence of English Oratorical Prose,’ says in a note: “Sir 
Thomas Browne, like his master Seneca, was fond of the cadence of 
oratory, and a profitable study of his form might be made by one who 
should be capable of interpreting the subtleties of a great master in 
variations.’* This article is an attempt to carry out Professor Croll’s 
suggestion, an attempt already made to some extent by Norton R. 
Tempest in his article, ““Rhythm in the Prose of Sir Thomas Browne.’” 
Tempest confuses the reader by including many things besides the 
cursus forms.‘ I propose in this paper to limit myself to the cursus forms 
and their English variations as pointed out by Professor Croll, and to 
take as my working example only the Fifth Chapter of Hydriotaphia. 
There, I believe, will be found practically every variation Browne used, 
and the condensation of the material will enable the reader to follow the 
discussion conveniently, with the chapter before him. 

The cursus may be briefly defined as a series of rhythmical patterns 
occurring at the end of clauses in Greek and Latin prose. Norton R. 
Tempest in his The Rhythm of English Prose gives a longer definition,® 
and Professor Croll has an excellent working explanation of the funda- 


mental cursus forms in‘his article (pages 2 and 3). A definition of cursus 
must be followed by examples, and it might be well to give Professor 
Croll’s results in very simple form. Professor Croll admits five genuine 
cursus forms as follows: Planus (1),-~~-~ or 5-2, that is “‘accents on 


SP, xv1 (1919), 1-55. ® Tbid., p. 55n. 3 RES, tm (1927), 308-318. 

‘ Ibid., Prose Rhythm, pp. 312-314; Cadence, pp. 314-316; Rhythm, Syntax, and Sense, 
pp. 316-318. 

5 Norton R. Tempest, The Rhythm of English Prose (Cambridge University Press, 1930), 
p. 74. “The ancients considered, as we do, that their sentences were built up of separate 
parts which they called “commata’’ and “‘cola,’”’ whilst the sentence itself they called 
“period.’’ They believed that the whole sentence was pervaded by rhythm or “number,” 
but the ends of the “period,”’ “‘cola,”” and “‘commata’’ were rhythmically the most im- 
portant parts of the sentence. In these places, particularly at the end of the “period,” they 
aimed at special rhythmical effect. For this purpose certain definite successions or se- 
quences of feet seem to have been favoured; these are the cursus, so called because the 
name implies “a run,” thus suiting the trochaic movement which was an essential part of 
their composition.” and (page 87): “‘(1) All forms of cadence begin with a strongly stressed 
syllable. (2) Cadences need not begin at the beginning of either foot or word. (3) The most 
emphatic cadences are those coming at the end of a sentence. Less emphatic are those com- 
ing before a colon, semi-colon, or comma. (4) Both strong and weak syllables are necessary 
to the formation of any cadence. (5) All forms of the cursus end on a weak syllable; native 
cadences may end on either weak or strong.” 
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the fifth and second syllables, counting from the end of the phrase”’;* Plan- 
us (2), -~~~-~or 6-2; Tardus, -~~-~~, or 6-3; Velox, -~~-~-~ 
or 7-4-2; and Trispondiac, -~~-~-—~-—~ or 9-6-4-2. Now this does not 
agree with the cursus forms of A. C. Clarke, who omits the Trispondiac, 
and adds a form which he calls a Tardus with license,? -~~~-—~~w~ or 7-3. 
Croll claims this as a native form and says that Clark assumes it to be a 
medieval form without giving evidence.* Charles Sears Baldwin is briefer 
still, giving only three forms, Planus (1), Tardus, and Velox.® It would 
then seem best to start the analysis with examples which serve to illus- 
trate the five certain forms, Planus (1), Planus (2), Tardus (1), Tardus 
(2), and Velox, without argument. 

The late Professor Saintsbury was definitely opposed. to the study 
through cursus forms of English prose rhythms. Three times he dis- 
paragingly mentions M. J. Shelly’s article in the Church Quarterly Review 
on the cursus forms in the English Book of Common Prayer.’ He takes 
exception to some of Mr. Shelly’s readings and generally will have noth- 
ing to do with the cursus. Indeed he mentions it only in the critical notes 
cited above. He also prints in full our fifth chapter of Hydriotaphia, 
analyzing certain parts of it in detail." Moreover, Professor Saintsbury’s 
method of annotation is anti-cursus. He uses the metrical foot and vari- 
ations of it, and he likes the stressed syllable. Here are two examples of 
his annotation both from the fifth chapter of Hydriotaphia: “sich 
diatarnit} intd his réliques” and “Antiquates Antiquities.” I submit 
that there are too many heavy syllables in these examples. Certainly the 
third syllable of diuturnity has more stress than the second, and the 
first syllable of unto does not deserve a crescent instead of a bar. In the 
second example the first syllable of antiquities is certainly much lighter 
than the second. It is to be borne in mind that all Professor Saintsbury’s 
analysis is much like the above. Now if in this unsympathetic milieu 
cursus forms can be found, they must be cursus forms indeed. And, 
quaintly enough, Professor Saintsbury gives the reader no fewer than 
forty-two cursus forms in the passages of the fifth chapter which he 
analyzes. Of course he does not say that they are cursus forms; but there 
they are, and in approximately his own annotation." I hope and believe 


® Croll, op. cit., p. 2. 7A. C. Clark, Prose Rhythm in English (Oxford, 1916), p. 6. 

§ Croll, op. cit., p. 11. 

® Charles Sears Baldwin, Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic (New York, 1928), pp. 223-227. 

10 George Saintsbury, History of English Prose Rhythm (London, 1922), p. 9 (note), 
p. 140 (note), and p. 477 (note). . . . “I doubt whether Latin cadences are patient of exact 
adjustment to English. I also doubt the possibility of effectually introducing with us the 
so-called [sic] cursus.” p. 9 (note). 

1 Tbid., pp. 184, 185, 186, 187, 189, 190. 2 Tbid., p. 184. 

3 T give here the examples according to Professor Saintsbury’s annotation. For page 
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the examples as listed are fair. I have included A. C. Clark’s Tardus (2), 
7-3, but I have omitted Professor Croll’s native cursus forms. I have 
also adhered to Professor Saintsbury’s method of marking the prose 
into feet, the usefulness of which I must admit escapes me. I have done 
so, however, in the interests of accuracy. Professor Saintsbury’s “‘Table 
of Feet” may be found between the table of contents and the first page 
of his book. One other thing may be said here of this footnote: Professor 
Saintsbury has a number of patterns which closely approximate cursus 
forms, but are not exactly the forms because of his habit, mentioned 
above, of flattening the accented syllable. A good example is “‘/tintd dld/ 
éxpéctatiéns.” Here the words old expectations, if accented as expecta- 
tions usually is pronounced, form a Planus (1), 5-2. There are a number 
of other examples of this flattery in the passages annotated by Professor 
Saintsbury. Also a number of his annotations conform to Professor 
Croll’s English variations, which I will presently discuss, but these, as I 
have said before, I omitted. 

It is necessary now to refer to variations of the cursus forms. One of 
the arguments against the use of the cursus as an index to English prose 
rhythm has been the oft repeated statement that the English language 
does not adapt itself to the cursus forms, both because of its many mono- 
syllables and its habit of stressing the root syllable. Professor Croll, 
recognizing this, gives a number of variations of the accepted cursus 





numbers see note 11. / bufldings / Abdve It; / (5-2); and quiétl} / réstéd / (5-2); with 
princés / And counsélldrs, / (6-3); thé prévincial / guard¥ins / (5-2); 4s théy hive done 
/ for théir réliques, / (5-2); In thé art Sf pérpétiatidn. / (7-4-2), the accent of the second 
syllable of “perpetuation” is lighter than that of the fourth; p}ramidall} / éxtant, / (6-2); 
Is & fallacy / In ditration. / (7-4-2), “in” would take a secondary accent; may bé biriéd 
/{n oir siirvivors. / (7-4-2), see above; like many / In Gratér, / (5-2); lfke many / df thé 
mimmiés, / (6-2); scdttér&éth / hér poppy, / (6-2); ts mérit df / pérpetiity. / (7-4-2), this 
is Professor Saintsbury’s way of pronouncing “perpetuity”; thé foaindér / df thé P¥ramids? 
/ (7-3); thé Témplé / 5f Diana, / (6-2); wé cdmpite / oir félictties / . (6-3); have équal 
/ dir&tidns; / (5-2), see the accentuation of ‘‘duration”’ above in “‘is a fallacy in duration” 
(Professor Saintsbury would probably have said my carping was due to an inexcusable 
lack of sensitiveness); As long As / Agimémndn. / (6-2); thin an} / that stind rémémbéred 
/ (7-4-2), “stand”’ has a stronger stress than any of the crescent syllables; spléndid / in 
ashés / (5-2); In thé Infamy / of his natiire. / (7-4-2); the [sic] Irrégiil / aritfes / df valn- 
glory, / (7-4-2); / Sf anciént mAgn&nimity. / (7-3); magnanImois / résdlition / (7-4-2); 
in thé Christlan / Réligidn, / (5-2); dn thé néck / df Ambitidn, / (5-2); himbl} / piirsiing 
/ (5-2); that Infalliblé / p&érpétitty, / (7-3), see accentuation of “perpetuity” above in 
“to merit of pérpétaity’’; all Sthérs / mist diminIsh / (6-2); In Anglés / df/cdntingéncy. 
(7-3); In raptiires / of fitdrity, / (7-3); thin thé world / that ws béfore It, / (6-2); and 
night / Sf théir fSre-béings / (6-2); Christian / Annthflatién, / (7-4-2); Anticipatidn / of 
héavén; (5-2); tS live /In théir prddictions, / (6-2); and prédicimént / df chiméris, 
/ (74-2); Sne part / Sf théir Elystiims. / (7-3); an hope / bit an évidénce / (6-3); In 
noblé / béliévérs; / (5-2); Read} / td b&é anything, / (7-3); Molés / 6f Adrianiis (7-4-2). 
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forms which are to be found in English oratorical and rhythmical prose. 
He begins by enumerating variations which occur most frequently in the 
Collects. They are: a development of the Velox, 8-4-2 instead of 7-4-2; 
two more variations of the Velox, 8-5-3 for 7-4-2, and 9-5-3 for 8-4-2; 
and what Clark calls Tardus 2, 7-3 instead of 6-3.* The last I have 
already mentioned. But Professor Croll does not stop there. He adds 
other variations: 10-5-3 and 9-5-2.5 Note that the latter is a Planus (1) 
as far as the last five syllables are concerned. Most important of these 
variations are those in which the English penchant for monosyllables 
has overcome the ordinary cursus forms and variations noted above. 
By far the most common of these forms is that in which two strongly 
accented syllables are connected by two weakly accented syllables form- 
ing a pattern 4-1. No one who is studying prose rhythm can help noticing 
its frequent occurrence."* I have thought of calling it the English Planus 
(1) because it has an effect not unlike the classical Planus (1), minus, of 
course, the light syllable at the end. This sort of chopping of the last 
light syllable can run through all cursus forms. For instance, “Almost 
out of date” forms a pattern 5-1, and Professor Croll mentions the 
pattern 7-4(3)-1.!7 These, then, are the tools that are at hand to investi- 
gate Sir Thomas’ prose style. I grant that they are clumsy, but their very 
clumsiness demands a gradual blocking out of the investigation and 
prevents a too abrupt subtilizing. 

The prose style of Sir Thomas Browne has been, I believe, almost 
since his own time, a thing to marvel at and a target for some rather 
vague appreciations. A good example of what I mean by the last phrase 
is the following quotation: 


The tone of Religio Medici is, on the whole, quite different from that of Hydrio- 
taphia, whilst The Garden of Cyrus occupies a sort of intermediate position be- 
tween them. The best simile I can find to express the difference is that whereby 
the music of Hydriotaphia is compared with that of an organ or a full orchestra, 
whereas the music of Religio Medici resembles that of violins alone, thinner 
and less sonorous. This latter cast of rhythm I have called, for want of a better 
name, simple, and the former intricate.'8 


I will not speak of the accuracy or inaccuracy of the simile. My objection 
is to the obfuscation of the simile itself. This is just one example of the 
sort of thing Browne’s prose style does to his admirers. Such effusions 
get no one very far in an appreciation of the mechanics of Browne’s style. 


™ Croll, op. cit., pp. 10 and 11. 4 Croll, op. cit., p. 34. 

8 Tbid., p. 42. 17 Jbid., p. 43. 

Norton R. Tempest, “Rhythm in the Prose of Sir Thomas Browne,” R. E. S., m1 
(1927), 312. 
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That is why I trust I shall adhere to the cursus forms and leave the 
similes to other writers on prose style. 

I think it best to treat first the four definite forms: Planus (1), Planus 
(2), Tardus, and Velox.'® Planus (1) with its relatively simple form of 
5-2 is not so common as might be expected. This comparative rarity is 
due to the fact that the last light syllable is frequently dropped to form 
the very satisfying 4-1 combination. Now in studying cursus forms and 
giving examples of them one discovers that the actual verbal phrasing 
of the forms is of the utmost importance. For a Planus (1) it is essential 
that the last word in the “phrase” be at least a dissyllable with the 
accent on the first syllable. It is perhaps possible to have a Planus (1) 
end with an unaccented monosyllable, as, for instance, ‘‘contént to be 
nothing (5-2) or néver to have been (5-2),’° but the phrase, “never to 
have been,” sounds forced if accented as it is above. However, an argu- 
ment might be made for this accentuation on the ground that it balances 
with the Planus (1) form of the preceding phrase. Planus (1) has, I 
believe, seven possible mutations. It may be composed of one five syllable 
word, such as “fmaginations,” or of a phrase of four words, the first 
three of which are monosyllables and the last a dissyllable, as “‘snatched 
from their bédies” and “‘bénes at the béttom.’”! It will be noted that 
the last three words in both these examples are prepositional phrases. 
On the same order would be two monosyllables followed by a trisyllable 
as “taint of Iséiah.”” Finally the pattern ending in a prepositional 
phrase may consist of three words, two dissyllables with a monosyllable, 
the preposition, between them, as “habit of living.’’* Two very satisfy- 
ing and frequent patterns are composed of a two-syllable word followed 
by one of three syllables, and of a three-syllable word followed by one of 
two syllables. Good examples of the first pattern are “Christian Re- 
ligion” and “noble beliévers,’ and an example of the second can be 
found in the phrase “quietly résted.” Finally a very satisfying and 
frequent pattern is one in which a monosyllable is followed by a word 
of four syllables. Three examples of this are “‘céld consolations,” “quick 
resurréctions,” “large satisfactions,” and “éld expectations.”™” If my 
computation is right, the form Planus (2) (Planus with licence, 6-2) has 
eight patterns as follows: 

19 Hereafter there will be ample quotation from Hydriotaphia. The references are to 
Simon Wilkin’s edition. (London: G. Bell and Sons, 1910), 11, 40-49. 

” Hydriotaphia, p. 42. % Jbid., pp. 41 and 48. ® Ibid., p. 48. 

* Tbid., p. 41. % Tbid., pp. 48, 49. % Tbid., p. 41. 

% Ibid., pp. 44, 47, 49. 

*7 Tt seems best, for conciseness, simply to give the patterns by the number of syllables 
in each word. The reader must try not to get these syllabic patterns confused with the 
cursus forms. 
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1-5, “théir continuation”; 4-2, ““Hippécrates’s pAtients’”’; 2-4, “naked nomin4- 
tions’; 1-1-4, “‘wérk for Archimédes” and “‘édge of repetitions”; 3-1-2, ‘“‘scat- 
tereth her péppy”; 2-1-3, “temple of Diana” and “having the advantage”; 
1-1-1-3, “live in their prodictions”; and 2-1-1-2, “tramplings of three cén- 
quests,’’28 


As in the patterns of Planus (1) there are plenty of prepositional phrases, 
forms four, six, seven, and eight usually being made up of them. This 
frequent appearance of the prepositional phrase in cursus forms is one 
way in which English escapes the difficulty of too frequent mono- 
syllables. 


The form Tardus, 6-3, cannot, obviously, be as common in English 
prose as either Planus (1) or Planus (2) because its most satisfactory 
pattern must end with at least a trisyllable. It is the frequent use of this 
form that gives writers like Browne and Gibbon what some people like 
to call a latinized vocabulary. The form itself seems to me to have a more 
oratorical roll than any of the other cursus forms, and this is probably 
due to the above-mentioned necessity of its ending with a trisyllable 
or a longer word. Its patterns, again for the same reason, are not so varied 
as those of Planus (1) or Planus (2) forms. The following are the only 
ones I could find in the fifth chapter: 


1-1-1-3, “thére were a h4ppiness” and “thréwn at his ménument”’ (the second 
example does not seem to me a very happy one); 1-1-4, ‘“6nes of Methtselah,” 
“life of Methtselah,” “oar last necéssity,” “bat his nativity,” and “hépe for 
etérnity”; 2-1-3, “princes and cofinsellors” and “finding no dtropos” ; “néarer 
conférmity,” “réstless inquietude,” and “‘c4nnot excfisably”’; and 3-3, “infamous 
history” and “Pésthumous mémory.’’* 


The beauty of the Tardus and the Tardus with license is that they are 
pretty nearly foolproof as far as reading is concerned. They are more 
noticeable also to one who is reading without cursus forms in mind. 
Browne frequently runs a number together as in this passage, “‘If the 
nearness of our last necéssity brought a nedrer conférmity into it, thére 
were a happiness in hoary hairs, and no calamity in half senses.”’ The 
sentence itself is an interesting example of Browne’s use of cursus forms 
within the sentence, but I hope to come to that later. 

Before I leave this form I might mention two other patterns for it. 
One is a 1-5, but this I cannot find in his fifth chapter, and I surmise it 
would be difficult to manage. The other pattern is a sport since it does 


28 The examples are to be found as follows: Hydriotaphia, pp. 41, 44, 44, 41, 45, 44, 44, 
46, 49, 41. 

2° The examples may be checked as follows: Hydriotaphia, pp. 41, 48, 40, 41, 41, 42, 43, 
42, 42, 41, 43, 43, 44, 46. 
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not end in a trisyllable and therefore might be forced in reading. It is 
2-2-2, “cannot destréy itself.’*° I do not think it a very satisfactory 
pattern, but since it is English enough, it should be noted. 

I had not intended to include here the form Tardus (2), that is Tardus 
with license, 7-3; however in the fifth chapter of Hydriotaphia Tardus 
(2) is actually more common than Tardus (1). Although Professor Croll 
does not admit this form, A. C. Clark does. Then too, like Tardus (1) 
it is really not an English form since, also like Tardus (1), it most satis- 
factorily ends in a trisyllable or a longer word. Consequently, I prefer 
to treat it here rather than later among the genuine native forms. 

The form Tardus (2) is naturally longer than Tardus (1), and this fact 
gives it an even finer oratorical roll and rather more possibilities of 
variation. As with Tardus (1), the reader will find a certain bunching 
of Tardus (2). He will also find that some of Browne’s most resounding 
phrases are presented in this form, as, for instance: 


4ntiquates antiquities,” “balsam of our mémories,” “ 


mfseries are slippery,” 
“various cosmégraphy,” “ancient magnanfmity,” “Angles of contingency,” 


“raptures of futarity.” 


With Tardus (1) Browne did not adhere to the Latin rule which demands 
that a cursus form end a period, but with Tardus (2), he usually does, 
mainly, I think, because the latter form makes a very satisfactory end- 
ing and, if used within a period, is likely to cause the reader to pause 
where he should not. Like Tardus (1) this form is well nigh foolproof in 
reading and is easy for the ordinary reader to identify. 

The verbal patterns of Tardus (2) all end in trisyllables or longer 
words. They run as follows: 


1-1-1-4, “‘soal of our subsfstencies”; 1-1-2-3, “spared these minor ménuments”’ 
(Not a very satisfactory example because of the stress on “‘minor’’); 2-1-1-3, 
“balsam of our memories,” “fodnder of the pyramids,” ‘‘éven in their flatteries,” 
“ReAdy to be 4nything”; 1-1-5, “‘vAin do individuals,” “hépe for immortality”; 
1-2-4, ““days become considerable,” ‘‘bénes become consfderable’’; 2-1-4, “patent 
from oblivion,” “dimfnish their diameters,” “Angles of contingency,” “‘raptures 
of futarity”’ ; 3-1-3, ““mémories by ménument,” “mfseries are slippery,” “‘privacy 
makes fnnocent,” 3-4 “Aantiquates antiquities,” “various cosmégraphy”’; 4-3, 
i eee 


“€éverlasting languages,” ‘“éverlasting régister”; and 2-5, “Christian immor- 
tality,” “Ancient magnanimity.’*! 


It is amusing to note how frequently the same words appear in this 
and the preceding form. Such words as immortality, monuments, consider- 


% Hydriotaphia, p. 46. 
| The examples may be checked as follows: Hydriotaphia, pp. 44, 41, 44, 44, 46, 49, 46, 
46, 41, 41, 46, 48, 48, 48, 43, 45, 48, 41, 46, 44, 44, 46, 48. 
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able, and Methuselah (useful fellow) appear with fair frequency. Another 
notable phenomenon is the bunching which I have mentioned before. 
















I have no intention of tabulating, but if the reader will consider the 
footnotes in which I give the page references of the examples, he wi] ho 
see that some pages are more favored than others, pages forty-four and 7 
| forty-six, for instance, in the last tabulation, or page forty-one in note ths 
twenty-one. It would seem that Browne worked himself up in certain = 
H | passages, climaxes within the great climax of the fifth chapter. sel 
; F The last cursus form to be considered is Velox, 7-4-2. This is the most - 
as difficult to treat for a number of reasons, one of them being that although alr 
in Latin the fourth syllable from the end is supposed to have a lighter fit 
accent than syllables two and seven, in English this is not always pos- ne 
( sible, although it seems to me to happen with surprising frequency. The si 
Fes Velox, too, has more verbal patterns than any of the other forms, thir- * 
ge teen in the fourth chapter, by my count. Like Planus (1) and Planus (2) Su 
it has a tendency to drop the last light syllable though not as much. ba 
Like the two Tardus forms it really comes at the end of a period. Indeed, vie 
Browne rather likes to end his paragraphs with it, and the whole of the da 
Hydriotaphia ends with a Velox, “méles of Adridnus.” The twelve = 
a verbal patterns of the Velox are as follows: _ 
2-1-1-1-2, “féeding the wind, and félly” (the word “wind” is accented fairly ew 
i heavily, but not, I think as heavily as the first syllable of “folly” helped as it is on 
ca by the alliteration with “feeding.” In actual reading the coma is hardly noticed). , 
ie “Pharaoh is sdld for balsams”; 3-1-1-2, “Lazarus bé no wénder,” “{nfamy 6f sy 
his nature”’; 2-1-2-2, “title to fiture béing,” “into the common béing” (the first th 
syllable of “common” in the second example is rather heavily accented) ; 1-1-2-3, fo 
“have a depéndent béing”; 2-1-1-3, “baried in or survivors”; 1-1-5, “Art of fre 
perpétudtion,” “de/cline the consideration” ;3-1-3, “ob/scGrity their protéction,” fo! 
“fallacy in durtion,” “Avarice ndw consémeth,” “pre/dicament df chiméras” pe 
(this is the most popular pattern); 2-1-4, “stadied by Antiqu4ries,” “mdles of he 
Adrianus”; 1-2-4, “fall into indistinction”; 4-2-1, “stGdiously declined them”; st 
2-5, “minute accimulations,” “frditless continuation,” “Christian annihili- ar 
tion” (This pattern is second in popularity to 3-1-3) ; 3-4, “me/ch4nical préservi- n 
ticns,” “mag/ndnimous résolition.”’®? I 
an In discussing this form, as well as the other forms, I have not given all ch 
yh) e the examples possible. I merely wish to point out the various verbal 

He | patterns and show that Browne uses them frequently in one short chap- lig 
ee ter. Anyone who wishes to tabulate and to show how many of the various cc 
. oh forms Browne uses and how many of each he uses may spend many al 
pleasant and profitable hours. : 
+ 0 


™ The examples may be checked as follows: Hydriotaphia, pp. 46, 46, 48, 47, 42, 46, 46, 
43, 42, 43, 41, 42, 46, 49, 43, 49, 41, 48, 41, 42, 48, 43, 48. 
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To this point, I think I may say, we are on relatively safe ground. 
From now on I fear I must rush into rather more dubious territories, 
hoping that I am “capable of interpreting the subtleties of a great master 
in variations.”” The reader has no doubt been made aware of the fact 
that there are a fair number of variations within the confines of the five 
cursus forms, but these variations are hampered by the forms them- 
selves, and no one could expect a man of Browne’s genius in prose style 
to be confined to the rhetorical device of another language. I have 
already mentioned some of- Professor Croll’s variations. Browne in the 
fifth chapter of Hydriotaphia uses these. Perhaps the commonest and the 
most noticeable is what I have called English Planus (1), a pattern of 
4-1 instead of 5-2. This form appears perhaps more frequently than 
any other in the fifth chapter and is often used to balance a similar form. 
Such forms sometimes come in flocks as in the following passage which 
has no less than four in sequence: “ . . . and Solomon could hardly be 
said to be the wisest of mén. But many are too early old, and before the 
date of age Adversity strétcheth our déys, misery m4kes Alcmena’s 
nights, and time hath no wings unto it.’ The verbal pattern of this 
form is generally 2-1-1, but it can be 1-1-2, as “‘6f their designs,”’ or 3-1, 
as “wéariedly léft a languishing cérpse,’”’ or 2-2, as “aged decay,” or 
even 1-1-1-1, as “day of his life.” If the form is required by sense to 
have a greater length, one finds the same dropping of the final light 
syllable in a Planus (2), 6-2, which gives the form 5-1, thus “nations of 
the déad,” “pro/visions for their names,” “Almost out of date.” This 
form, as might be expected, is not as common as 4-1, nor is it used as 
frequently for balance, the examples being usually isolated among other 
forms. It is sometimes advisable to work backward from the end of a 
period as far as one can, presuming that the rhythm Browne had in his 
head was longer than a 4-1 or a 5-1. So above in the phrase “Advérsity 
strétcheth our ddys,’’ it might be better to read the form 7-4-1, and there 
are other examples as “re/markable pérsons forgét” and “ob/livion is 
ndt to be hired,” both of this pattern, which is a sort of clipped Velox. 
I have not been able to find Professor Croll’s form, 7-3-1, in the fifth 
chapter.*4 

The preceding forms are purely English. The dropping of the final 
light syllable would be considered bad Latin rhetoric. The forms to be 
considered in this paragraph are principally lengthening of the Tardus 
and Velox forms. Let me repeat for convenience Professor Croll’s forms. 
They are as follows: 9-4-2, 8-5-3, 9-5-3, 9-5-2, 10-5-3.% Of these five 
forms I could only find the first and second in the fifth chapter of 


% Hydriotaphia, p. 42. 34 See note 17. % See notes 14 and 15. 
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Hydriotaphia. In the patterns 9-5-3, and 10-5-3 Professor Croll, it seems 
to me, tries to push the first accent back almost too far. No doubt it 
can be done with other authors, but Browne’s periods are generally too 
short to allow the first accent to be pushed back even as far as the ninth 
syllable. Of the five variations by far the commonest is 8-5-3. It might 
be well to give all the examples of this form I could find in the fifth 
chapter. They are as follows: 


“Strénger propénsion finto them,” “émblems of mértal vanities,” “‘ne/céssity of 
oblivion,” “diu/tarnity df our mémories,” “p4rticle of futdrity,” “témporally 
considereth,” “‘sttidents of pérpettity,” “in/fquity df oblivion,” “mérit of pér- 
petiity,” “af/flictions indice callésities,” “Mammy is become mérchandise,” 
“ex /4mples of pérpetdity,” “‘in/fallible pérpetaity.”” 


It will be noticed that the force of the middle accent varies. Sometimes 
it is relatively light as in the forms ending in “‘perpetuity,” but in such 
a phrase as “émblems of mértal vanities” it has the force of the first 
syllables of “emblems” and “‘vanities.” Of the pattern 8-4-2 there are 
only three examples in the chapter. Their general scheme of accentuation 
is much like that of the preceding. “Pérsons of these dssudries” and 
“épitaphs of Gdrdidnus” have light middle accents, but ‘“‘un/cémfortable 
night of néthing” has a very heavy accent on “‘night.”” The rhythmic 
effect, however, is entirely satisfactory, because (I suppose Professor 
Saintsbury would say) of the two final trochees “night df ndthing.”’ 
But, if one isolates these trochees, he has not the pattern as a whole. 
The phrase, “‘per/pétuate their names in hedven,”’ is between the two 
in the matter of accent. ‘““Names” does not take as heavy an accent 
as “night” or as light a one as the first syllable of “ossuaries’”’ and 
“Gordianus.”*’ Finally there occasionally arises the following situation: 
a Planus or a Tardus form is present, but the period as a whole goes 
back farther into the sentence. For instance, the last six syllables of the 
phrase ‘‘tutelary obsérvators” make a Tardus form, 6-3, but the third 
syllable of ‘‘tutelary”’ has a secondary accent, and, thus, the whole form 
should read “‘titelary obsérvators,” making a form, 8-6-3, with a 
secondary accent on six. So also “‘tnto his rélicks” makes a perfectly 
good Planus (1), but the phrase is preceded by the word “diuturnity,” 
which definitely belongs to the rhythmical pattern; hence the whole 
phrase should read “‘diu/tirnity tinto his rélicks” or 8-5-2. A similar 
example is the phrase “frigid ambition in C4rdan.” “Am/bition in CAr- 
dan” is a Planus (1), but the short “i” in “frigid” is echoed by the “i” 
in “ambition,” and the pattern should be again 8-5-2. This lengthening 


* Check examples as follows: Hydriotaphia, pp. 41, 42, 42, 43, 43, 43, 44, 44, 44, 45, 46, 
47, 48. 37 Check examples as follows: Hydriotaphia, pp. 42, 42, 47, 46. 
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of the pattern is a nice problem in judgment for the student of cursus 
forms in English. I have gone over the chapter a number of times with 
it in mind, and I think I can safely say that it is not very frequently 
necessary to lengthen genuine cursus forms to (let us say) 7-5-2, 8-5-2, 
9-5-2, 8-6-3, but the English forms 4-1 and 5-1 can often be lengthened 
with success as I have mentioned above. 

To this point I have dealt with the minutia of cursus forms and their 
variations; I intend now to try to show how Sir Thomas uses these 
minutia in his sentences and in his paragraphs. For only in his actual 
use of his materials does he deserve to be called “a master of variation.”’ 
I wish to say now that I am going to isolate him. I do not wish, in this 
paper at any rate, to compare him to either his contemporaries, his 
classical predecessors, or writers, like Gibbon or Samuel Johnson, who 
after him used the cursus forms. Nor do I wish to argue with Professors 
Croll and Saintsbury and Mr. Tempest. This is to be an attempt to show 
how Browne uses the materials at his disposal to give the quality to his 
prose style that has been admired by so many readers over so long a 
time. The best way to do this is, of course, to print the whole of the 
fifth chapter with appropriate annotations. Instead, I must be content 
to give examples of variations within the sentence. And I wish to sound 
a warning, and perhaps an apology. No two readers will read the fifth 
chapter, or passages of it, alike. My interest in the cursus forms may 
have made some of my readings forced, but, as I hope to show, Browne’s 
style is by no means made up exclusively of cursus forms. If that were 
so, it would be unspeakably monotonous. Browne uses every device of 
a prose stylist, but he possesses one quality which is neither a device 
nor measurable, and it is this immeasurable quality which raises his 
style to the heights of genius. 

First, Browne does not necessarily follow his cursus forms with a 

comma or a full stop. They are more effective when so followed, but 
Browne likes to use them frequently within the sentence. For instance, 
here is a short sentence made up completely of Planus (1) forms, “One 
face of Janus (5-2) hdélds no propértion (5-2) into the éther (5-2).” 
Such an example is, I think fortunately, not very common, and even 
here Browne follows it almost immediately with two long sentences in 
which I can find no rhythmical forms (neither cursus forms nor others) 
except one Tardus (2), thus: 
The great mutations of the world are acted, or time may be too short for our 
designs. To extend our mémories by ménuments (7-3), whose death we daily 
pray for, and whose duration we cannot hope, without injury to our expectations 
in the advent of the last day, were a contradiction to our beliefs. 


This quality of “flattening out” the rhythm instead of letting it run 
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away with him and become monotonous is excellently shown in the 
sentence that immediately follows and ends the paragraph. 

We whése generAtions (5-2) are ordained in this setting part of time, are provi- 
dentially taken off from such imagindtions (5-2); and béing necéssitated (7-4-2) 
to eye the remaining p4rticle of futarity (7-3), are naturally constituted unto 
thoughts of the next world, and cannot excisably (6-3) decline the consideration 
(7-4-2) of that duration, which maketh pyramids pillars of snéw (7-4-1), and all 
that’s past a moment.** 


The almost cacophonous flatness of the clause “and all that’s past a 
moment” seems as effective after the run of periods, let alone the rime 
of “duration” and “consideration” and the alliteration of the “‘p’s,” as 
a rhythmical period. The opposite technique, that of building up to a 
rhythmical climax, is excellently exemplified by the following final 


sentence to a paragraph: 


And since death must be the Lucina of life (4-1), and even Pagans could déubt 
(4-1), whether thus to live were to die (4-1); since our longest sun sets at right 
descénsions (two trochees), and makes but winter Arches (two trochees); since 
the bréther of déath (4-1) daily haunts us with dying meméntos (5-2), and time 
that grows 6ld in itsélf (4-1), bids us hope né6 long duration (5-2); diutdarnity 
is a dréam and (7-4-2) félly of éxpectation (7-4-2) .%* 


The beautiful building up of the four subordinate clauses with the varia- 
tions from three English Planus (1) forms, (4-1), to the trochees, and 
to the English Planus (1) forms alternating with regular Planus (1) 
forms, finally running off in the main clause to the two Velox forms, 
is fairly obvious, but my jejune annotation does not give the variation 
within this pattern. The three English Planus (1) forms do not exactly 
balance; “right descensions”’ has not exactly the same effect as “winter 
arches” although both consist of two trochees; “dying mementos” is a 
pure Planus (1), but the “long” in “‘no long duration”’ has so strong an 
accent that many would not call the three words a genuine cursus form; 
and, finally, the “and” after “dream” is hardly in the pattern at all, the 
place of the last, light syllable of the cursus being taken, it seems to me, 
by a pause, thus, “diu/turnity is a dream. [and] folly of expectation.” 
This, then, is Browne’s great forte, variation within what seems super- 
ficially to be a set form. 

I have mentioned in the preceding paragraph a “flattening out’’ of the 
rhythm at the end of a sentence and the building up of a rhythm through- 
out the sentence to a climax. Here, then, is a charming sentence in which 
the “flattening out’’ comes in the middle. It may be fanciful, but it seems 
to me that the quiet humor of the sentence is heightened by its rhythm, 


 Hydriotaphia, p. 43. % Ibid., pp. 44, 45. 
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particularly by the lift at the end. “‘Afflictions indice calldsities (8-5-3); 
miseries are slippery (7-3), or fall like snow upon us, which notwith- 
standing is no unhappy stupfdity (6-3).’*° Here the steadiness of “fall 
like snow upon us” splits, very artistically, the pleasant conceit and 
rhythm of “miseries are slippery” and the balancing raising of the eye- 
brows in “no unhappy stupidity.” 

Browne is not always fortunate in his rhythms, but it is surprising 
how rarely he falls into an ugly one. The sentence immediately following 
the one mentioned in the paragraph above is curious and not altogether 
fortunate. Browne has a clause in the middle of the sentence which con- 
sists of no less than seven trochees, which, when the rhythm is once 
fixed in the reader’s ear, form two lines of not very good poetry. The 
sentence is as follows: 


To be fgnorant of évils to c6me (8-4-1) and forgetful of evils past, is a merciful 
provision of nature (5-2), whéreb¥ wé digést thé mixtiire of oiir féw And évil 
days, and our delivered senses not relapsing into citting remémbrances (6-3), 
our sorrows are not kept raw by the édge of repetitions (6-2). 


If the clause “whereby ... days” is an example of Professor Saints- 
bury’s “trochaic hum,” it seems to me fortunate that Browne uses as 
many cursus forms as he does.“ Another example of an overuse of poetic 
feet can be found on page forty-seven where Browne ends a sentence 
with six iambs, ‘‘a late part yet to act upon this stage of earth.” One 
other example of ugly rhythm will suffice, I think. This time it is the 
juxtaposition of two cursus forms. Browne begins a paragraph on page 
forty-six with two Tardus (2) forms in seven words, thus, ‘‘In vain do 
individuals (7-3) hépe for immortality (7-3), ... ,’’ which havea nasty, 
jumpy rhythm, but he pulls out of it in the rest of the sentence, which 
continues, “or a pétent from oblivion (7-3), in preservations below the 
moon; men have been deceived éven in their flatteries (7-3), above the 
sun, and studied conceits to perpétuate their names in he4ven (8-4-2).” 
Notice the balancing of the flat ‘“‘below the moon” and “above the sun” 
and the number of Tardus (2) forms, no less than four in a rather short 
sentence. 

I should like now to mention briefly Browne’s handling of his para- 
graphs, that is, of course, with a view to rhythm. Browne’s style does 
not permit one to make generalizations on the rhythmical beginnings of 
his paragraphs. Sometimes he starts slowly, as in the first paragraph 
of the fifth chapter, which is so well known that it seems to me that 
quotation is unnecessary, or in the first phrase of the fourth with its 
alliteration, ‘“‘What song the Syrens sang.”’ Sometimes he begins flatly 


“ Hydriotaphia, p. 45. “ Ibid. ” 
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and factually, as in the first sentence of the sixth paragraph, “Circles and 
right lines limit and close all bodies, and the mortal right-lined circle 
must conclude and shut up all.” However, these rhythmically slow be- 
ginnings soon vary into cursus forms; the first example being immedi- 
ately followed by a Planus (1) (“‘alréady outlasted”) and a Tardus (2) 
(“énes of Methuselah”), the second by the forms 4-1, 5-2, 5-2, 5-2, thus, 
“«.. . or what name Achilles assimed, when he hid himsélf among wém- 
en, though puzzling quéstions, are not beyénd all conjéctures.”’ The third 
example, however, takes more time to get started, the first pattern not 
appearing until well into the following sentence. On the other hand 
Browne is equally happy in beginning his paragraphs with a period or a 
cluster of periods as in paragraphs eight and nine, the first of which 
starts with the pattern 8-5-3, 7-3, 4-1, and 8-5-3, thus, “But the infquity 
df oblivion blindly scattereth her péppy and deals with the mémory of 
mén without distinction to mérit of pérpettity,”’ and the second of which 
starts with a sentence that consists of one of the abovementioned length- 
ened native forms, 7-4-1, “Oblivion is nét to be hired.” 

The same variation applies to the ending of Browne’s paragraphs. I 
have already mentioned the “flattening out” at the end of paragraph 
five, ‘‘and all that’s past a moment,” but I think it may be generally said 
of this chapter that the paragraphs end in rhythmical periods, as would 
be most natural. A nice example of a paragraph ending in a very satis- 
factory fashion but not with any cursus form is to be found in paragraph 
seventeen, the last sentence of which runs as follows: 


And if any have been so happy as truly to understand Christian annibilation 
(7-4-2), ecstasies, exolution, liquefaction, transformation, the kiss of the spéuse 
(4-1), gustation of Géd (4-1), and ingression into the divine shadow, they have 
already had an handsome anticipation of héaven (7-4-2 combined with 5-2); 
the glory of the world is surely over, and the earth in ashes unto them. 


There is a fine deep rhythm to the last phrase. It has in some ways a 
greater dignity than an ending with a cursus form. The sentence, itself, 
is very interesting, if I may go back for a moment. Notice the ending 
of the first period with a Velox, and then the fine list working up to the 
two balanced English Planus (1) forms, broken and kept from monotony 
by the steadier phrase “‘ingression into the divine shadows.” Finally, be- 
fore the semicolon, Browne polishes his long period with two cursus 
forms that interlock, “handsome anticipation” being a Velox and ‘“‘an- 
ticipation of heaven” a Planus (1). Then, the fireworks being over, 
Browne ends the whole paragraph with a clause of fine dignity. However, 
Browne’s paragraph endings are usually, as I said above, flashier than 
these two examples. I have already discussed above the ending of para- 
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graph nine and the use there of the two Velox forms; a few other exam- 
ples might be of interest. A very fine ending, both in rhythm and sense, 
is that in paragraph ten, the last two sentences of which are: “The 
Egyptian mummies, which Cambyses or time hath spared, 4varice now 
consimeth (7-4-2). Mimmy is becdme mérchandise (8-4-2), Mizraim 
cures wounds (5-1), and Pharaoh is sdld for balsams (7-4-2).’’ And an- 
other, this time well known, “But man is a noble animal, spléndid in 
Ashes (5-2), p6mpous in the grdve (5-1), solemnizing nativities and 
deaths with équal lustre (two trochees), nor omitting the céremdnies of 
bravery (7-5-2) in the infamy of his nature (7-4-2).”’ This is a beautiful 
example of a masterly handling of end rhythms and of working to a 
rhythmical climax, beginning with slow dignity and ending with the roll 
of a variation of a Velox and a true Velox form. Lastly let me quote the 
two sentences with which Browne ends the chapter and the work: 


To live indeed is to be again ourselves, which being not énly an hépe (4-1), but 
an evidence in néble beliévers (5-2), ’tis all one to lie in St. Innocent’s charch- 
yard (5-2), as in the sinds of Egypt (two trochees). Réady to be Anything (7-3), 
in the ecstasy of béing éver (two trochees), and as content with six foot as the 
méles of Adridnus (7-4-2). 


Here again there is the variation of English forms, trochees, and the 
final Velox. 

In treating the paragraph as a whole, one must quote certain para- 
graphs completely. I propose to do this with two or three short ones. If 
I may venture an unwise generalization, I should say that Browne uses 
most of his rhythmical forms in the middle of his paragraphs, or, to use 
a metaphor, there is a systole and diastole of rhythm, a rise and fall. 
This is as it should be, for one must never lose sight of the fact that an 
overuse of rhythmical forms would make for a monotonous and singsong 
style. A short paragraph which is almost too full of rhythmical forms, 
practically all of which are cursus forms, is the sixteenth. 


Pyramids, arches, obelisks, were but the irregularities of vain-glory, and wild 
enormities of Ancient magnanimity (7-3). But the most magnanimous résolition 
(7-4-2) rests on the Christian relfgion (5-2), which trampleth upon pride (5-1), 
and sits on the néck of ambftion (5-1), hambly pursding (5-2) that infallible 
pérpettity (8-5-3), unto which all others must diminish their diameters (7-3), 
and be poorly seen in Angles of contingency (7-3). 


Here there is a slow beginning to “‘vain-glory” if “vain” and the first 
syllable of “glory” be accented equally. In the second sentence there is 
a fine handling of forms, particularly Planus (1) and its English varia- 
tion, the whole paragraph ending in the two Tardus (2) forms, 7-3. It 
might be remarked here that Browne’s punctuation prevents a too long 
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pushing back of the period. Notice the number of commas in the last 
sentence, each of which succeeds in halting the reader at the end of a 
form. Even where there are no commas Browne doubles his forms as in 
the main clause of the last sentence. 

One more paragraph will serve for illustration and will also show the 
difficulties one has to face in such a study. This is the second paragraph. 


In vain we hépe to be knéwn (4-1) by open and visible conservatories, when 
to be unknown was the means of their continudtion (6-2), and obscarity their 
protéction (7-4-2). If they died by violent hands, and were thrust into their frns 
(5-1), these bénes become considerable (7-3), and some old philosophers would 
honor them, whose souls they conceived most pure, which were thus sn4tched 
from their bédies (5-2), and to retain a strénger propénsion into them (8-5-3); 
whereas they wefriedly léft (4-1) a languishing cérpse (4-1), and with faint 
desires of refinion (5-2). If they fell by long and Aged decfy (4-1), yet wrapped 
up ip the bandle of time (4-1), they fall into indistinction (7-4-2), and make but 
one blot with infants. If we begin to dié when we live (4-1), and long life be but 
a prolongation of déath (4-1), our life is a sid composftion (5-2); we live with 
death, and die nét in a mément (5-2). H6w many piilses (5-2) made up the lffe 
of Methtseleh (6-3), were work for Archimédes (6-2): common counters sim 
of the life (4-1) of Méses his m4n (4-1). Our days becéme consfderable (7-3), 
like petty sums, by minute accimulftions (7-4-2); where nimerous fractions 
(5-2) make up but small round numbers; and our days of a span long, make not 
é6ne little finger (5-2). 


The difficulties appear in the beginning where the forms can, and I am 
afraid, should, be pushed back to read “open and visible conservatories”’ 
and “means of their continuation.”’ But as one gets along in the para- 
graph the forms become easier to plot, the rhythm becomes more defi- 
nite. However, even here, the annotation is inadequate. The acceleration 
brought about by the frequency of forms is checked by such passages as 
“‘we live with death” and, right at the end, ‘make up but small round 
numbers; and our days of a span long.” I suppose then that this figure 
of acceleration and check could be added to the figure of systole and 
diastole as a help to the explanation of Browne’s rhythmical handling of 
the paragraph. I fear both figures are inadequate, but our vocabulary of 
terms for the explanation of prose rhythms is itself inadequate. 

He who reads this would I think feel a little dissatisfied, and I should 
feel dissatisfied myself, if I did not give my opinion of the comparative 
rhythmical properties of the Religio Medici, The Garden of Cyrus, and 
the Hydriotaphia. Browne has in the matter of rhythm three prose 
styles—a low, a medium, and a high. The first and third are perhaps 
best represented by the Pseudodoxia and the fifth chapter of the Hydrio- 
taphia. The major part of the Religio Medici represents the medium 
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style. The Religio has comparatively few rhythmical periods. I think 
there are two reasons for this. First, the Religio is for the most part pure- 
ly explanatory, a closely reasoned setting forth of Browne’s way of look- 
ing at life and religion. Second and more important, there is much less 
‘phrase making” in the Religio than in either The Garden of Cyrus or the 
Hydriotaphia. By “phrase making” I mean the frequent use of meta- 
physical conceits, many of which fall into rhythmical patterns. The 
fifth chapter, which I have been discussing, abounds in these “phrases” 
or “conceits.” The Garden of Cyrus also has a great many of them, but 
the Religio, although it is not devoid of them, has comparatively few. I 
have little doubt that a careful investigation would show that the Hydri- 
otaphia and The Garden of Cyrus are almost equal in the number of their 
cursus forms, whereas the Religio comes far behind them and the Pseudo- 
doxia is practically without cursus forms. However, no detailed proof of 
the above statements can be attempted here. 
Epwarp L. PARKER 
New York University 
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LXI 


LIGHT ON MOLIERE IN 1664 FROM LE SECOND 
REGISTRE DE LA THORILLIERE 


OLIERE’S career as an actor-manager would be largely a matter 

of conjecture today but for the preservation of four account books 
now in the archives of the Comédie-Francaise. Of these documents, the 
two earliest have been published in extenso; first, the “‘Registre de La 
Grange” entitled Extraict des Receptes et des Affaires de la Comédie de- 
puis Pasques de l’année 1659, appartenant au S’ de La Grange, l’un des 
Comédiens du Roy, with a biographical notice by Edouard Thierry, pub- 
lished by the Comédie-Frangaise in 1876; and secondly, Le Premier 
Registre de La Thorilliére (1663-64), published in 1890 in an edition of 
340 copies in the Nouvelle Collection Moliéresque of D. Jouaust, with 
preface and notes by Georges Monval, archivist of the Comédie-Fran- 
caise in 1878 and librarian in 1885. I assume that Monval intended to 
publish the two account books remaining in the archives of his theater, 
known traditionally as the Second Registre de La Thorilliére (1664-65), 
and the Registre d’ Hubert (1672-73), for Monval announced the former 
as in press in 1890, and in 1897 it was still advertised as in preparation. 
However, Damase Jouaust, Monval’s publisher, died in 1893, and his 
successor, the Flammarion firm, only completed the publication of a 
series of plays by Moliére edited by Vitu and Monval. The last volume 
of this edition, Monval’s Chronologie Moliéresque, appeared in 1897. 

Trusting in Monval’s judgment, I have long believed that a special 
study of the Second Registre de La Thorilliére, covering as it does the 
period when Moliére produced his Mariage Forcé and Racine’s La 
Thébaide, as well as La Princesse d’Elide and the first Tartuffe, might 
add something to our knowledge of Moliére.! 

My first intention was to attempt the publication of this Registre in 
full, but I came to realize that many pages lack importance and that 
some of the entries have been known since the time of the Parfaict 
brothers, who called this book “Le Registre de Moliére.”’ Jules Tasche- 
reau appears to be the first scholar in more recent times to have utilized 


1 Hence, when holding a fellowship of the C.R.B. Educational Foundation in 1936, I 
applied to M. Jean Monval, the new librarian of the Comédie-Frangaise, through Mlle 
Drozand M. Fuchs, officers of the Société des Historiens du ThéAtre, for permission to have 
a photostatic copy made of the book. This copy of the Second Registre has been deposited 
in the Stanford Library. Here I wish to thank these persons and especially M. Emile 
Fabre and the members of the Conseil d’Administration for authorizing this work, and add 
the expression of my gratitude to the C.B.R. Educational Foundation and Stanford 
University for financial help. 
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data derived from a personal study of the records of La Thorilliére in 
the fifth edition (Furne et Cie., vol. 1, [1863], of his Histoire des Ouvrages 
et de la Vie de Moliére, Euvres Complétes de Moliére. He was followed 
by Jules Bonnassies in his La Musique @ la Comédie-Francaise (1874), 
pp. 4-7, and G. Monval in his Chronologie Moliéresque (1897), although 
the latter did not indicate his use of these sources. Under such circum- 
stances I then began the writing of the present article, which takes the 
form of asummary with frequent quotations and a running commentary. 

So much by way of introduction. The Second Registre contains 104 
pages of entries, written usually on one side of the paper, numbered 
consecutively by a modern hand. On its parchmert cover, it bears the 
figure “XV,” presumed to be a serial number, and the title: “Registre 
de la/Recette année 1664/a 1665.’* The entries in the Registres of 1663 
and 1664 are in several hands, some of which can be positively identi- 
fied when the writer refers to himself, for when he mentions other mem- 
bers of the company he usually prefixed Monsieur or Mademoiselle to 
the name, as under date of June 3, 1664: 


Raporté par Monsieur Du Parc les sept francs du dernier jour 
Payé a Monsieur Du Croisy sept livres cing sols cy 7'» 5s 
Deub a Hubert cent six sols 


The handwriting of the actors La Thorilliére, La Grange, and Hubert 
has been identified by this clue in the present book. I would say, as a 
matter of fact, that what will always be called the Second Registre de La 
Thorilliére could have been credited with as much fairness to Hubert. 
The latter, entering Moliére’s company from the ThéAtre du Marais at 
Easter, was then made treasurer. The first entry identified as in his 
handwriting is dated April 27, 1664. 

If the other annual Registres de la Recette which are lost had come down 
to us in the same state of preservation as the accounts for 1664, or were 
kept in the same way, they could not be compared for completeness with 
the Registre of La Grange, who is supposed to have used them as a source 


2 The Premier Registre (the one published by Monval) had no serial number, and bore a 
title of later date: “Registre de la Troupe des Comediens du Roy au Pallais Royal 1663.” 
The conipany was called the “Troupe de Monsieur’’ until Aug. 14, 1665. Although these 
accounts are also entirely hand written, the unused side of each leaf bears a printed form 
intended for the convenience of the treasurer, with headings for the following entries: the 
date; receipts in the pit; receipts from boxes, stage seats and amphitheatre; and the items 
of expenditure: “Frais ordinaires, y compris les portiers, Ouureurs de Loges, les Femmes, 
les Violons, Affiches & Afficheur, Chandelles, Crestien (the concierge), Mercier (unidenti- 
fied) & Pauures; / Pour Cronier (scene painter) / Menuisier/Serrurier / Masson / Char- 
pentier / Crocheteurs / Carosses / Cochers / Chaises / Bois / Cloux et fisselles / Soldats / 
Musique / Danseurs / Hautsbois / Nattier,” op. cié. p. vi. 
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of his information. If the Premier Registre contains the expense accounts 
of 99 performances in chronological correspondence with La Grange’s 
list, the Second Registre has many gaps even in the record of public 
performances, and some pages (as will soon appear) have been lost. At 
this period the treasurer of the company paid almost no attention to the 
court or private performances, then called visifes, which La Grange 
chronicles more circumstantially. Nevertheless, the entries for 1664 are 
less laconic and of more varied interest than those in the Premicr 
Registre of 1663. 

My purpose in the following study is to satisfy curiosity concerning 
the reliability of La Grange’s Regisire and to set forth the additional! 
items of information contained in the Second Registre without giving a 
day-by-day account of events at the Palais-Royal. In the interest of 
brevity, some minor items have been grouped under one heading or pre- 
sented in tabular form, but the quotation of some twenty-five pages in 
full should suffice to show the characteristics of this Registre. In the 
matter of routine entries, it is very similar to the Premier Registre, 
probably unfamiliar to many of my readers. For convenience of refer- 
ence, my review is divided into seven sections roughly corresponding 
to the dates of the first public performances of new plays by Moliére’s 
company. 


I. JANuARY 11, LA BRADAMANTE RIDICULE—JANUARY 20, GRAND 
BENET DE FILS AUSSI SOT QUE SON PERE 


The last entry in the Premier Registre was dated Jan. 6, 1664. On the 
eighth, the company performed Scarron’s Don Japhet d’ Arménie, and on 
Thursday, Jan. 10, La Bradamante ridicule, acted especially for the 
King, who saw it at the Palais-Royal. Only the most incidental refer- 
ence is made to these events in the first pages of the Second Registre. 


(Page 1) 


Ce Vandredy 12¢ [read 11] Janv* a la Premiere Representation de La Brada- 
mante Ridiculle en tout 
1384!» [L.G., 1400 livres] 


Fraiz ordre 61! 10s 
Soldatz 9 
en feu 2 10s 
Pour [les trompettes, struck out] et assistans [extras hired by the day 

for minor parts] 13 10s 
Pour auoir fait racomoder vne vielle 1 10s 
a Craunier pour des menus fraiz et ses bas et trois livres de chandelle a Bs 
Por le bois de Jeudy [date of King’s visit] 2: 10s 


Pot vn Masson 1 
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Por vnne charité 3m 

Pot les coutelas 1 10s 

en Vin dextraord'* 12s 

Por vn violon dextraord'¢ 1 10s 

a Pelerin [unidentified] 1 10s 

aux assistans de D. Japhet [performed Jan. 8] 1 10s 
Part—45!> 


Deub par M. le Duc de St Agnan Sa loge de 44'> 


Saint-Aignan, first gentleman of the bed chamber, is reported by La 
Grange to have brought La Bradamante to the company, ordering its 
performance and paying 100 louis d’or for the costumes required. ‘There 
is no evidence that Saint-Aignan was the author of the play,’”’ says Lan- 
caster (French Dramatic Literature, 111, 663n.). If Moliére had believed 
he was, Saint-Aignan would probably have not been charged for his box. 


(Page 2) 
Retiré par moy quinze pistolles dor valant 165'> pour le payemant des habitz 
dela bradamante, ce 13° Janve" 


Plus 14!* 5 solz 
Plus 3'» [L.G., Jan. 11th: “partagé et payé 17 pist. p* le reste des habitz”’] 


This Registre does not give an account of the public performances on 
January 13, 15, and 18, nor enter the “visite chez Mons‘ LeTellier,” 
Thursday, Jan. 17, when the Impromptu de Versailles and the first per- 
formance of Brécourt’s lost comedy, Le Grand Benét de fils aussi sot que 
son pére were given. The latter play was publicly produced on the fol- 
lowing Sunday at the Palais-Royal. 


(Page 3) 

Ce Dimanche 20° Jans au grand benest/Et la Bradamante en tout 890'> 10s 
[L.G., 900!>} 

Fraiz ordre 56'» 3s 
en menus fraiz et places & & 
Soldatz 9 

Feu 2 10s 
Semeine de craunier 3 
Trompettes 3 
assistans 13 10s 
aux carosses 14 

aux cochers po' boire 8 


[Expenses of the “visite” of Jan. 17th] 

tarres dor leger 2 10s 
[Losses due to the debased currency are frequently mentioned] 

au Natier 11 9s 
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Part 60!» 15s 

Raporté les deux loges de M* de Guitry [Guy de Chaumont, Marquis de Guitry 
(?), Maitre de la Garde Robe du Roi in 1669, according to Jal, Dictionnaire} 
RRlb 

Raporté par Nanon, 5!» 10s [Mlle Prévost, née Brillart, is mentioned by La 
Grange in 1660, p. 18 and 1662, p. 44, as an “ouvreuse.” In 1664 she is sell- 
ing tickets. Her name appears once in the Premier Registre, 42, and 5 times 
in the Second Registre] 


II. JANUARY 22—FeEBRUARY 15, LE MariaGeE Forcé—ApRiL 22, 
THEATER REOPENS AFTER EASTER 


The next thirteen pages of the Registre give a good deal less informa- 
tion than La Grange affords. A few entries are not dated and none gives 
even a hint of the four court performances of Le Mariage Forcé which 
preceded the premiére of this comedy-ballet at the Palais-Royal. The ac- 
counts show the treasurer building up a small cash reserve by withdraw- 
ing smal] sums from the day’s takings: 3 livres, 4 livres 10 sols, etc., 
once: “Retiré par moy La Thorilliere Trante uune liures dixsept solz.”’ 
He notes how much Mons. Béjart, M' Brécourt and Mlle Béjart owe 
the company, and the repayment of these debts. Under Feb. 1, I read: 
“Monsieur du Croisy a retiré pour le Nattier 18'> 15s,” and between 
Feb. 3 and 8, undated: ““M* de Moliere a retiré 3'».” Patrons are given 
credit, Jan. 27: “‘M' de guise doit sa loge de 44!»,” Feb. 5: ““M' de Rohan 
doit 5'> 10s.” The accounts of the Mariage Forcé, given in much greater 
detail than in La Grange’s Registre,? begin on page 18: 


(Page 18) 


Ce Vandredy 15 Feburier a la premiere representation du Mariage Forcé en 
Tout 1215!» 10s 


Fraiz ord’ sans les violons 50!> 3s 
extraordre ; 4 3s 
Soldatz [formerly only 9 livres] 12 

3 Op. cit., p. 62. 
Frais ordinaires 50! Bas de soye 55> 
Ex'®* 3 En vin, repetitions 30 
Soldatz 12 Hautbois, retranchez 40 
Feu et Chandelle 6 Bas de soye 66 = 15s 
12 Violons 36 A M. de Brecourt 14 
Ritournel & Clauessin 7 Escarpins 45 
Danseurs 45 A Prouost 16 
Musique 5 Habitz 330 
Crosnier 3 A M’ Baraillon [tailor] ‘ 


Despois, uvres de Moliére, tv, 6, comments on this statement, but prints 33 for 330 livres 
spent on costumes. 
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* 


Feu 2'> 10s 
Surcroist de chandelle ; 
en Vin pour les records [i.e., recors] ' 

[Jules Bonnaissies, who consulted this Registre for his essay, La Musique 
ala Comédie Frangaise, conjectured that the recor helped rehearse the ballet; 
cf. Premier Registre, 10: “Pour du vin autrecord des danseurs.” * 

enfeudu Mardy dernier * ‘ 2 10s 
en papier 5s 
danseurs 45 
Violons [i.e., string orchestra] : 

hautbois deus 16 
Musique “ 

deuxaffiches “ 9* 4s 
pour le louage dun habit aifgrand benest 8 

[See Sect. 1, Jan. 20] 

Po' vnne garniture de Ruban a prouost ~% 

[Marin “Prévost, husband of Nanon Brillart, mentioned,9 times in the 
Premier Registre, played as an extra] e 

Po vn crocheteur "1 10s 
Pot vn escu dor faux a M'* Bejar 5 14s 
Retiré par M‘ du Croisy 55!» pour les bas de soye 

M'* Bejart a employé 6!» sur 7!» quelle debuoit pour les fraiz de la piece 


. Part 31!> 
(Page 19) 


Retiré par moy 8'> 10s pot la Musique [Despois, uvres de Moliére, 1v, 6 n. 1, 
states that this sum is too small to pay for copying music and explains the 
entry as a bonus to the musical director. This interpretation is confirmed by 
the entry, March 2: “Musique, il doit 7s’’] 


(Page 20) 


Ce Dimanche 17° feburier a la Commedie Balet en tout 

1509!> 
fraiz ordre S0'» 3s 
Extrord'e 5 10s 
Soldatz 12 
Feu 2 10s 
Pour la semeine de Craunier 3 
12 violons por 2 fois 63 
9 Danseurs por 2 fois 90 
Musique po' 2 fois 
Hautbois 22 
Pour vingt vn habitz acheptez 
Plus 4 habitz acheptez par M' de Molieres 66 
Pot le Memoire de Craunier 
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Pot acheuer de payer les bas de soye 66!> 15s 
pour des chaises a M' du parq 9 
a Fransois le Sellier 3 


[Is this the full name of an unidentified employé of the theater mentione: 
10 times in the Premier Registre and often in its sequel?] 
a M' de lagrange 4 10s 
a M' de brecourt por des bas de soye 14 
[Despois, studying La Grange’s account quoted above, note 2, supposed 
that Brécourt might have supplied “pierreries” for this production as he did 
for the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, cf. op. cit. Iv, 6 n. 1] 


au laquais de M* de St Agnan [see Sect. 1] 3 
a Nanon 11 
po' des Escarpins 45 


[Notice that there is no entry corresponding to the “en vin, repetitions, 3() 
livres,” quoted above, n. 2, from La Grange] 


Part 47!» 


The quotation of one more page from the Registre will introduce al! 
the remaining items of expense connected with the production of Le 
Mariage Forcé: 


(Page 24) 
Ce Vandredy 22° feburier—a la Comedie Balet en tout 
1254!> 

fraiz ordre 50!» 3s 
extraord'* 5 
Soldatz 12 

feu 2 10s 
Violons 36 


Ritournelles [instrumental soloists, who in this ballet played the air 


introducing the Récit de la Beauté, cf. Despois, rv, 6] 4 
Danseurs 45 
Musique 5 
Surcroist de chandelle 2 14s 
Por la loge des danseurs 9 

[Bonnassies, op. cit., 5, suggests that a dressing room was hired 
for this occasion] 
Por 12 plaques de fer 3 
dechet dor leger 11 10s 
Por 2 tambours de basques 3 
a M* Vagnar [For Vagnart, see below, Sect. v1, Nov. 11] 2 
A Vn des violons po’ auoir repassé le balet 11 
A fransois po' ses peynes [vide supra, Feb. 17] § 14s 


au Joueur de Clauessin por 4 fois 12 
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Part 63!» 10s 


The specimen pages just quoted practically exhaust the interest of 
this portion of the accounts. Aside from routine entries, I found on Feb. 
24: “Monsieur Deguise Doit sa loge de 44'.” A similar debt was noted 
by La Grange and this Registre on Jan. 27th. On Feb. 29th (L.G. says 
26), La Thorilliére writes: 


J’ay compté ce jourdhuy 29¢ feburier a la compagnie de tout ce quelle ma mis 
dargent entre les mains portez sur le present liure jusque a ce Jourdhuy, ainsi 
Je suis quitte envers elle en donnant a M' Baraillon 22'> 


This is a more concise statement than La Grange’s account of the same 
transaction. Jean Baraillon, “tailleur ordinaire des ballets du Roi,” 
served Moliére’s company for years. 

The next four pages, date March 4, 7, 9, and 11, when the run of Le 
Mariage Forcé ended, are in La Grange’s handwriting. From March 11 
until April 17, five days after the end of the Easter holiday, we have no 
more entries; then André Hubert appears as the treasurer, although not 
all of the following pages were written by him. This gap in April may be 
due to the loss of some pages, for the first page that we possess in Hu- 
bert’s hand is numbered distinctly “3,” and refers to the third perform- 
ance after the reopening of the theater. This pagination continues with- 
out interruption for 22 pages, as far as July 18. 


III. Aprrir 27—May 7-13, PLatstrs DE L’ILE ENCHANTEE, VER- 
SAILLES—JUNE 20—La TuHEBAIDE 


(Page 34) 


Aujourdhuy dimanche 27 auril 3 [sic]/a Cinna et Gros René petit enfant [L.G. 
wrote “Gros René escolier.” Despois, 1, 7 knew of this conflict of title but gave 
the Premier Registre as a reference] 


Receu 143! 
Frais ordinaires 58 10s 
aux soldats 12 

Pour leur vin 1 10s 
A Crosnier pour menus frais 9 13s 
aux assistans 4 10s 
Pour vne piece (copy of a play) 15s 
A Hubert 1 

Part 3. 13s 
Reste pour Les Capucins 2 10s 


[The Capuchins were the volunteer firemen of Paris, to whom the company 
made frequent gifts, as we already know from La Grange] 


As in the earlier instance of the court performances of Le Mariage 
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Forcé the Second Registre affords no information at all about Les Plaisirs 

de l’Ile enchantée at Versailles, which is of course disappointing: 
(Page 36) 

Recommancé au retour de Versailles/Le dimanche 25* may 1664: par LEscolle 

des maris, et La Casaque [L.G., “farce de la Casaque”’] 


Receu 147! 
Frais ordinaires 58 7s 
Aux soldats [pay increased by 3 livres] 15 

Pour leur vin [cancelled] 

A Crosnier pour sa semaine et 4!» 10s quil auoit presté a Versailles 7 10s 
A Preuost sur ce qui Luy est deub 4 13s 
Part 4 5s 


From the end of May to the first performance of Racine’s La Thébaide 
the entries in the Second Registre are in concordance with La Grange. 
My excerpts supplement his statements chiefly in so far as they report 
disorders at the entrance to the theater: 

June 3 
A Lafficheur extraordinairement 2!» [Presumably to announce the closing of the 


theater Fri. May 30 and Sun. June 1] 
Payé a Monsieur de Moliere sur Cent deux Liures la somme de 88!» 


June 6 
A Lafontaine portier 3ib 
Au menuisier 1'> 10s 


These expenses seem due to an attempt to enter the theater by force, 
attempts which the door-keeper had to resist with arms; see below, 
June 17; Sect. 1v, July 4 and 18; Sect. vu, Nov. 30. These payments of 
compensation to the door-keeper, his brother, the “Exempt,” and 
“Procureur” were quoted by Taschereau in 1863 in his Histoire de 
Moliére (5th edition, p. 104). Moland, commenting on these extracts, 
added: “‘En outre, la troupe prit le soin de faire venir la garde presque 
a chaque représentation de ce mois” (Vie de Moliére, p. 228). The Regis- 
tres of ’63 and ’64 show, however, that soldiers were present as paid 
guards at all the public performances at the Palais-Royal: 


June 8 
Aux danceurs [for a revival of Les Facheux]} 20!» 
a Daubaret [unidentified] qui luy est deub 6 
A Phlipotte 1 10s 


Taschereau, finding the item “A Phlipotte” in these accounts, was 
reminded of the name “Flipote,” borne by Madame Pernelle’s servant 
in Tartuffe, 1, i (Histoire de Moliére, p. 103). Definite corroboration of his 
hypothesis will be found below, Sect. v1, under November 30. 
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June 17 
Au portier blessé 12!> 


The last page in this section reports the premiére of Racine’s La 
Thébaide: 


(Page 45) 
Aujourdhuy 20° Juin Vendredy a La Thebaide pour la premiere fois 
Receu 370'> 10s 
Frais ordinaires 58 10s 
Soldats 15 
A Crosnier pour menus frais 4 10s 
Pour vne pistolle legere 1 
Frais extraordinaires 4 10s 
Raporté par Hubert les Huict Liures dix solz du dernier jour qui 

ont esté donnez au serrurier auec six liures dix solz cy 15 

Donné a Francois 

Part 18'> 5s 


Deub a Vne part six Liures dix solz 

Jay Retiré deux parts de 36'> 10s les deux [L.G., “‘Retiré 2 pars pr l’Autheur.”— 
These shares are Racine’s royalty. His total earnings were paid him soon after 
the play was withdrawn. See Sect. v, under August 31] 


IV. June 22—Avcust 24 (THEATER REOPENED AFTER CourT PER- 
FORMANCES AT FONTAINEBLEAU 


During the summer the Registre affords little additional information; 
the entries continue to run in accordance with La Grange. On June 24, 
payment of six livres ‘‘Aux danceurs” seems to indicate that an addi- 
tional attraction was offered the public as early as the third performance 
of La Thébaide. Twelve livres were also paid “faux ouuriers qui ont net- 
toyé le Lieu.” June 29: “Pour un habit de Vieillard 36'°; Pour de La 
Limonade 15s; Pour le portier blessé 9'>.” Again, July 4: “Au frére de 
La Fontaine blessé 11'».” That there had been further disorder at the 
door of the theater seems established by the payment, July 8: ‘“‘Au 
menuisier pour Vne porte de parterre 1'» 10s.” Another entry on this 
page preserves the name of Monsieur Delbceuf, a bourgeois patron of the 
company who had not paid for his box. July 11 (A La Thébaide et Vne 
Dance): “Au Danceur—3".” On July 15, this Registre reports “a la 
Thebayde en tout” when La Grange stated that Gorgibus dans le sac 
formed part of the bill. 

Prévost was sent in advance of the company to Fontainebleau on 
July 18 at a cost of 14 livres. The assaults on the door-keeper must have 
been settled in court about this time, for the undated items: “Pour |’ex- 
empt—20" Pour le Procureur—20""” were found in this part of the 
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Registre by Taschereau. Two independent checks in 1938 have failed to 
find these items in the book. Nor does it tell us what happened during 
the company’s stay at Fontainebleau, when Moliére read Tartuffe to 
the papal legate, Michaut, op. cit., 43 ff. This section closes with the 
citation of two pages dated August 24. The first of these (See Plate) 
is of unexpected interest and has not been noticed by any Moliérist 
who had previously examined these accounts: 
(Page 57) 

Nous sommes partis po’ Fontainebleau le Lundy 21¢ Juillet 
Nous auons Rouuert le Theatre ce Dimanche 24° aoust 
M' le Conte de Guiche doit 5!» 10s [cancelled] 

[The cancellations noted here and elsewhere in these accounts serve to in- 
dicate the receipt or payment of the sums involved.] 


Pot vn Memoire de M' de Molieres 70!» 

a Prouost po' ses Journées [cancelled] 33 

a Craunier [cancelled] 25 

a Mr de la grange [cancelled] 4 10s 
a Mr: Hubert et la Thorilliere [cancelled] 3 

A M'* bejart de vieux [an old account] 43 

a Francois [cancelled] 

Plus a Monsieur de Moliere pour Lhabit de Madame Pernelle 46 10s 


The third and the last entries given above certainly invite comment. 
Michaut, like most of the contemporary investigators who have dis- 
cussed the intrigue between the Comte de Guiche and Armande as 
alleged by the author of La Fameuse Comédienne, believed with Bazin 
(Notes, pp. 117 ff.) that Guiche was in Poland during 1664, and that if 
he had been with the court at Fontainebleau in July, as affirmed by 
Loiseleur (Points obscurs, 299-301), the fact was of no importance: 


Quand tout l’ensemble d’un récit est visiblement faux, suffit-il qu’un détail en 
apparaisse possible, pour qu’on en retienne quelque chose? (Lutes de Moliére, 
p. 30, n. 2). 
Now the Second Registre, which only records the attendance of De 
Guiche at the theater when he did not buy a ticket in the usual way, 
shows that he was in Paris on August 24, when he owed the company 
the price of a seat on the stage for La Thébaide, as shown above. Did 
he return to pay his debt on Sept. 7, or send a messenger? The entry is: 
“‘Raporté cent dix sols de Monsieur le Conte de Guiche.” His name ap- 
pears two more times in the Registre: Nov. 16, with La Princesse 
@’Elide: “Deub par Monsieur le Comte de Guiche, Cent dix solz,’ and 
*I do not understand why Monval, Chronologie, 158, stated under this date: “La 
comtesse de Guiche assiste a la Princesse d’Elide.” He failed to note the three other entrics 
I have quoted concerning the Count. ~ 
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Nov. 23, “Raporté par M' le Comte de Guiche (in person?) vne place 
quil deuoit.” It seems more probable, therefore, that Guiche attended 
the Palais-Royal often enough in 1664 for his presence to inspire scandal. 

The item concerning the costume for Madame Pernelle confirms a 
hypothesis made by Michaut. Reasoning from Moliére’s delay of eleven 
days before reopening his theater after returning from Fontainebleau, 
Michaut wondered whether the author of Tartuffe was not expecting 
permission to put on this play. “Rentré de Fontainebleau le 13, Molitre 
escomptait-il et attendait-il l’autorisation de jouer Tartu ffe? (Luties de 
Moliére, p. 132, n.2). Evidently he was preparing to perform the play. 
He would have on hand all the bourgeois costumes necessary for this 
purpose, except for the part of Madame Pernelle. The evidence that this 
dress was chosen by Moliére himself is further indication of the care that 
he bestowed on his productions. 


(Page 58) 
Au Jourdhuy Dimanche 24° aoust A La Thebayde Et le Cocu 
Imaginaire en Tout 373'> 5s 
Fraiz ord'* 58 10s 
Soldatz 15 
Semeine de Craunier 3 


a Craunier pot vn Memoire de port de hardes au Theatre a Fon- 
tainebleau 

Pour le dechet sur les places 

Menus fraiz 

Vnne affiche noire 

a M'e De Lestang pot vn cocher de la Reyne 

[Marie Ragueneau de |’Estang, who later married La Grange, took tickets 

for the company as early as 1659. Known as Marotte, she is mentioned many 
times in the Premier Registre during the run of I’ Ecole des Femmes] 

A Mr’ du parq pot vn cocher a paris 1 10s 

A Francois sur ce quon luy doit 4 10s 


Part 16'> 10s 
Retiré par Mt Hubert les 2 partz d’Hauteur 


17s 


ok & © 


V. Aucust 26, Last PERFORMANCE OF LA THEBAIDE—SEPTEMBER 9, 
Le MEéEpectn PAR Force—OcToBEerR 25, ComMPANY RETURNS FROM 
VERSAILLES 


The sixteen pages of the Registre for these two months include a few 
major discrepancies with La Grange’s record and give some fresh infor- 
mation. Thus it preserves the name of another patron of the Palais- 
Royal (Aug. 26): “Madame de Monglas doit 27!» 10s.” The first page to 
be quoted in full concerns Racine: 
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(Page 61) 







































Au Jourdhuy dimanche 31¢ et dernier aoust a LEstourdy Receu 296!» 
Frais ordinaires 58 10s 
Soldats 15 
menus frais 2. 10s 
semaine de Crosnier S Ss 
assistans 1 10s 
Pour auoir fait monter des Coffres a Monsieur Du Parc 15s 
A Preuost pour le reste de ses journées 5 10s 
A Messieurs de Lathorilliere et Hubert 3 
Pour acheuer de payer Vn orfebure pour M' Racine 24 
Pour Vne Charité [similar entries appear at least once a month in both 
Registres] 1 10s 
Part 12 10s 
A Monsieur de Lagrange 3 
Raporté par Monsieur Hubert 348'> a quoy ont monté les deuz parts dHauteur 
de la Thebayde 


Monval recorded in his Chronologie forty years ago: ““D(imanche) 31— 
Payé un orfévre pour Racine.” As he did not give the source of his in- 
formation, aside from the mention of these Registres in his Preface, ix, 
this item concerning Racine’s relations with Moliére and his troupe has 
not attracted the attention of any of his biographers. Nor did La Grange 
tell us how Racine’s royalties were paid. 

I cannot accept Monval’s interpretation of three entries on the fol- 
lowing page of the Registre: 


(Page 62) 


Aujourdhuy Vendredy 5¢ septembre a Sertorius et La Jalousie du Gros René 
[L.G.: “Gros René jaloux’’] 


Receu 112!» 
Frais ordinaires 58 10s 
Soldats 15 
Menus frais 2 15s 
*Pour deux Voyages de Carosses pour Vincenne 16 
*Pour les soldats du jour precedent 5 10s 
A Crosnier 1 10s 
*Pour Laffiche du jour precedent quon ne joua point [L.G.: “Mardy 

2™e Septembre: A Sertorius et Gros René jaloux, VN FOUR” 9 4s 


Retiré par Monsieur du Parc quatre Liures dix solz 


Monval interpreted the items marked with an asterisk as the record of a 

private performance, Chronologie: “](eudi) 4—A Vincennes: visite.’ See 

below, under date of October 10th, the record of a similar excursion. 
My next citation, which resembles in its banality a large number of 
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pages in the Registres for 1663 and 1664, reveals the name of a lost farce, 
Le Médecin par force: 


(Page 64) 
Aujourdhuy mardy 9* Septembre A LHeritier ridicule et Le medecin par force 
Receu 128!» 
Frais ordinaires 58 10s 
Soldats 15 
Menus frais 1 10s 


Part 3!» 15s 


This farce was probably a reworking of Le Fagoteux, performed on April 
20, 1663, as stated only in the Premier Registre. On September 9, La 
Grange reported merely the performance of Scarron’s play. Although 
the Fréres Parfaict noticed the mention of Le Fagoteux, the record of 
Le Médecin par force was overlooked by them and their successors. Al- 
though Monval listed the play correctly in his Chronologie, Michaut was 
skeptical, Luttes de Moliére (p. 133 n.3), and the title does not appear in 
Lancaster’s French Dramatic Literature, Part 11. 

The remaining pages for September and October are uninteresting. 
Thus the Second Registre gives only the dates, payment and expenses of 
transportation for the command performances of Monsieur, when, ac- 
cording to La Grange, the first three acts of Tartuffe were performed: 


(Page 67) 
Nous sommes partis le Samedy 20° septambre Pour Villers cotret Et nous 


sommes reuenus le Samedy 27¢ septambre en suiuant et nous auo. [avons] Receu 
deux mille Liures et partagé chacun 138!» 7s 


(Page 68) 
Au Jourdhuy Dimanche 28¢ Septambre—A Lescolle des 
Maris et les Facheux en Tout—cy 251'> 15s [L.G.: 250!*] 
Fraiz ordre 58 10s 
Soldatz 15 
semeines de Craunier 6 


A Cesar [This employé, mentioned ten times in the 
Registres for 1663 and 1664, was given a small bonus 
when he acted a part] 15s 


A Philipote [cf. Sect. m1, June 8] 3 
Pour deus affiches estraord'* 8 
au cocher quy a resté a Vilers cotret 6 
A Mr du part [Du Parc] quy luy estoit Deub. 5 
a Crosnier pour les crocheteurs 11 
Pour les cochers de Monsieur 12 10s 
Pour autre cochers de Mr delagrange 7 10s 


a M' de Molieres pour les fraiz du voyage 30 10s 
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surcroist de chandelle et aut. fraiz 3'> 7s 
A prouost sur ces 3 journées 4 7s 
Part 5!» 10s 


There is little to quote from the Registre for the next month. In con- 
nection with the revival of Les Facheux, the company paid (Sept. 30): 
“au Plumassié po’ auoir racomodé les 58 plumes po’ le balet—15'°.” 
The two items for October 10: “Pour vne affiche extraordinaire—4" 
Pour deux voyages de Carosses pour Vincenne—13' 4s,” show that 
Moliére sometimes put pleasure before his professional responsibilitics. 
Under October 12, on the eve of the company’s departure for Versailles, 
I note with more interest: 


Pour des jettons 15s 
Pour Vn Falot 4!b f()s 
Pour auoir raccomodé Le Clauessin 19!> 10s 


Retiré par Monsieur De Moliere—Soixante Six Livres pour subuenir aux frais 
du Voyage de Versailles 


The laconic entries between October 13 and October 25 tell nothing 
however about the court performances of this autumn: 
(Page 73) 
Nous sommes partis po' Versaille le Lundy 13° octobre 
(Page 75) 


Nous sommes revenus de Versailles ce Vandredy 25¢ octobre, nous auons Receu 
d’Argent du R[oy?] por Fontainebeleau 3000', partagé 150!» [L.G.; July 18: 
“Partagé 197'!>”] Et pot Versaille autre 3000'> Et partagé 257!» 


VI. OctopeR 27—THEATER REOPENED AFTER VERSAILLES— 
NOVEMBER 9, LA PRINCESSE D’ELIDE—NOVEMBER 30, RETURN FROM 
Le Rarncy, TARTUFFE 


(Page 76) 

Aujourdhuy dimanche 27 octobre—A Lescolle des femmes Receu 212!» 
fraiz ordre 58 10s 
soldatz 15 
feu 1 10s 
Semaine De Crosnier 3 
aux assistans de Versaille 13s 
a M' de Molieres po* acheuer les fraiz de Versailles aueq les 66!» du 

jo" precedent quy furent par luy Retirez 7 10s 
Pour Cing Jours de Jeu a Versaille pour Prouost 15 
a Craunier po’ sa despence a Versaille 12 


A M' du Croisy pot des cochers 
Pot Vnne colation 
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a Crosnier pot des cordes et clous 3ib 
Part 
Deub par prouost 5 10s 


The purchase of “cordes et clous,”’ entered above, seems to show that 
the building of the scenery for the Palais-Royal production of La 
Princesse d’Elide had already begun. The theater was closed a whole 
week for rehearsals, and items in the accounts for Sunday, Nov. 2, relate 
to advertising, properties, and stage carpentry: 


Affiches extraordinaires deub 10s glib 4s 
A Crosnier pour Vn memoire de menus frais pour les repetitions de La 

Princesse DElide 30 
A Maistre Denis, d’auance 22 


[Mr Denis, menuisier, is mentioned once in the Premier Registre for 22 livres. 
As sums amounting to 284!» 15s were paid him in 1664, I infer that he was 
employed to build the mechanical tree which was a spectacular feature of the 
Princesse] 


The next page to be quoted verbatim is introduced as evidence con- 
cernirg the date of Du Parc’s death. Edouard Thierry, Moliériste (11, 
206, n.1) was perhaps the first to draw attention to the fact that the 
death certificate of René Berthelot (known as Du Parc) discovered by 
Jal, says that this old comrade of Moliére died on October 28 and that 
he was buried on the next day. I have just shown that the theater was 
closed on these days. However, Jal’s date has not found acceptance be- 
cause of the entry in La Grange which reads: “Mardy 4 nouembre on 
ne joua point a cause de la Mort de M* Du Parc.” Page 78 of the Second 
Registre shows that such was not the case. But as no profits were made 
at this performance La Grange naturally had no receipts to record for 
this date. This perhaps was the reason why he failed to make a correct 
entry concerning any tribute of respect paid by the company to the 
memory of Du Parc: 


(Page 78) 
Aujourdhuy mardy 4¢ octobre [cancelled] novembre 1664 a LEscolle 
des femmes receu 61!» 
Frais ordinaires 58 15s 
Soldats 15 
Deub de reste pour La Chandelle a Crosnier 12 10s 
Deub de plus a Crosnier pour menus frais 3 


Of the remaining 27 pages of the Registre all but the last two are de- 
voted to the 25 performances of La Princesse d’Flide. Jules Bonnassies, 
La Musique 4 la Comedie-Frangaise, 6, used this source to compute the 
total sums spent on the musicians required for this presentation, but the 
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other expenses of the production are surprisingly great. This will be seen 
from the next page to be quoted from the Registre and the extracts 
which follow it: 

(Page 79) 
Au Jourdhuy Dimanche 9° nouambre, a la premiere representation De La 
Princesse D Elide en Tout 840!» 


Fraiz ordre 52" 15s 
Soldatz 15 
Semaine de craunier 3 

Feu 3 
Vnne affiche extraord’™ 4 10s 
Pour 8 Violons 24 
Pour 12 danseurs 60 

Por la musique sinfonie doit 8 
Pour les Escarpins des danseurs 36 
Pour les Escarpins des musiciens 12 
Pour 4 peres de bas de soye des satires 36 

Pour les 3 hautbois 9 

Pour le surplus des violons des ritornelles [See Sect. 111, Feb. 22] 4 

Por la musique [Nov. 11: “Musique chanteurs”’] 25 

A M' des brosses sur ce quon luy doit 110 

[See the identification attempted below] 
Por les bas de soye des danseurs a bon conte® 66 
a Crosnier po’ fraiz 15 10s 
Part—22!'> 


May I propound a conjecture concerning the identity of M* des brosses 
to whom the company paid 220 livres on Nov. 9 and 11? In the “Liste 
du Divertissement de Versailles et les Noms de ceux qui y sont em- 
ployés,” reproduced by Despois (1v, 242, 248, 249) I note the name Des 
Brosses among the dancers appearing with such celebrities as Beau- 
champ, Chicanneau, and Noblet. He represented one of the signs of the 
zodiac, a monster, and a knight in the ballets of the first and third 
“journées.”’ I think it is probable this same Des Brosses was hired by 
Moliére as ballet master for the Princesse d’Flide. See below, Sect. 
vir, December 9, the related discussion of the payment of 300'° to M' 
Cambert. 


November 11 


A M' des brosses acheué de payé 110!» 
a M baraillon [tailor] sur estantms [sur et tant moins] 44 
a M' Vagnart [Vagnart and Mercier took the part of bears in the 

court performance, Despois, tv, 163n.3.] 55 


5 Lancaster observes that these hose cost 5!> 10 a pair, while those of the satyrs cost 9!». 
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a Craunier po’ son memoire 54!> 10s 

a M' Denis tout payé [but see Sect. vir, Dec. 7] 75 

a Francois 6 

a Malet [This name occurred three times for small sums in the Premier 
Registre] 2 
November 14 

a M Crestien [concierge] pour Vn degieuné 1 10s 

Payé pour le reste des bas de soye a Hubert 66 
November 16 

Aux garcons de Maistre Denis 6 

A Francois pour Lhuille [to grease the tree?] 1 10s 

A M' Baraillon pour son memoire 156 

au Plumassier 6 

A La Pierre pour 3 pieces 12 


[This copyist is mentioned, Dec. 2: ‘A La Pierre pour trois pieces escrites,”’ 
and in the Premier Registre on Dec. 30, 1663.] 


Pour de La Corde 6 
November 18 

Pour des Escarpins a Vn page 1 10s 

Acheué de payer Monsieur De La Thorilliere 39 
November 21 

Pour vn Dart 15s 


Retiré par Monsieur de Moliere [cancelled] de Lathorilliere—Quatre 
Vingt Huict Liures pour payer le peintre 
November 28 
Deub par M' De Villeroy Vne place de Cent dix solz 
[Probably Francois de Neufville, marquis de Villeroy, who danced with the 
King as an Egyptian during the court performances of Le Mariage Forcé, 
11, iii. See Despois, tv, 77] 
Raporté par Madame Prouost Cent dix sols 


Aux ouuriers qui font aller Larbre 6 
A Mons’ Millet serrurier 31 
Au Menuisier pour Vn plancher 9 


[The last scene of La Princesse d’ Elide introduces a dance interrupted by 
the appearance of a tree, Despois, 1v, 218: “Pendant que ces aimables per- 
sonnes dansoient, il sortit de dessous le théAtre la machire d’un grand arbre 
chargé de seize Faunes dont les huit jouérent de la flate et les autres du violon 
avec un concert le plus agréable du monde.” Payments for working the tree 
are recorded three times hereafter.] 

On November 29 the company went to Le Raincy, an estate of the 
Princess Palatine, to perform Tartuffe by order of the Prince de Condé. 
This note should suffice to explain the quotation of the next two pages: 


(Page 89) 


Aujourdhuy dimanche 30° nouembre 1664 a La Princesse D Elide 
receu 760!» 
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Frais ordinaires 


soldats 15 
feu et semaine de Crosnier 6 
Violons et Ritournelles 28 
Danseurs 60 
Sinfonie 8 
Hautbois 10 
Chanteurs 25 
assistans 1 10s 
Surcroist de Chandelle 4 


Pour des gans a Lours [Was there only one bear needing gloves in- 


stead of two as at the court performance?] 2 
Pour trois cochers qui ont mené au Raincy 4 10s 
Aux gens de Lhostellerie de Bondy® 6 
aux ouuriers qui font aller larbre 2 10s 
Pour auoir aydé a tirer le bagage du bourbier 2 
a Monsieur Carrel pour auoir pensé le portier 22 = 16s 


{Had there been another accident or was this payment of the surgeon’s 
bill for June 297] 


a Francois 4 10s 
A Mallet 15s 
A Flipotte 1 10s 


[In entering this payment to a “walking lady,” Hubert first wrote Phili- 
potte, but blotted out the first letters with a huge “Fl,” Moliére had spelled 
the name of this character in Tartuffe, played the night before] 

A la Petite Chasteauneuf pour auoir vn Cotillon , 

[Two payments in favor of this child are mentioned in the Premier Registre, 
48, 77. Monval, ibid. 52, believed her father was regularly employed by the 
company] 

a Crosnier 3 15s 
Part 27!» 5s (L.G., 27!» 10s) 
Retiré par Hubert Cinquante cinq Liures [Such withdrawals recur regularly 
in the accounts at this period as the company still owed rather large sums for 
the production of their play] 











(Page 90) 
16 [This arithmetical problem shows how Hubert proved the correct- 
66 ness of his division of the 1100 livres paid by the Prince de Condé 
96 into 16 shares. I also found some sums in addition covering the larger 
96 part of page 82] 
1056 
34. 4 
3.16 
1094. 0 


* Monval cited this entry and the item following about the miring down of the baggage. 
These items were questioned by Michaut, Luétes de Moliére (p. 133, n. 3). 
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Pour La Visite du Raincy pour Monsieur Le Prince Receu Vnze cens 
Liuvres et partagéz 66!> 
Retiré par Hubert trente sept Liures de La Visite 


VII. DecEMBER 2—DECEMBER 9 (PAYMENT OF 300 LIVRES TO 
CAMBERT)—JANUARY 6, 1665 


The last pages of the Second Registre contain two gaps, viz. for 
December 21 and January 2, and give no information concerning the 
visites arranged by Colbert and M. des Rannes in December. My ex- 
cerpts will indicate further outlays for carpentry or repairs and the 
probable payment of 300 livres to the musician Robert Cambert. The 


last two pages, in 1665, show the same distribution of “étrennes’’ as 
may be found listed in the Premier Registre for January, 1664. 


December 2 
Deub par Monsieur de La Vieuille cent dix solz [Monval, Chronologie,: “M. dela 
Viéville 4 la Princesse d’ Elide’’ 
December 5 
Donné a Maistre Denis sur les ouurages—14!> 10s 
December 7 
A Maistre Denis sur ses ouurages Cent Cinquante cinq liures cinq solz 
December 9 
Raporté Les trois cens Liures que iauois en mes mains qui ont esté baillez a 
Monsieur Cambert [Cf. Registre de La Grange, 69, “Part. Néant. Payé des 
frais’’] 


Monval’s entry in his Chronologie which corresponds to this item, al- 
though incorrectly dated, reads: ““M(ercredi) 7. Cambert recoit de la 
troupe 300 livres.” It perplexed Michaut, who perhaps did not take it 
seriously, Luttes de Moliére (p. 133, n.3). Who was Cambert? As the 
company employed the dancer Beauchamp to stage the Mariage 
Forcé,’ so the composer Cambert was employed in a similar capacity 
for the performances of La Princesse d’Elide. Payments will have already 
been noted in these accounts for all the other expenses of the production 
except for a musical director. Beauchamp received 550 livres as against 
520 livres paid Cambert and Des Brosses (Sect. v1, Nov. 9), if the 
hypothesis that the latter was ballet master be accepted. 

Robert Cambert (1628-77), Surintendant de la Musique for Anne of 
Austria, was already known for his attempts at writing French opera: 
La Pastorale, 1659, Ariane, 1661. Fournel, as cited by Lancaster, French 
Dramatic Literature, 111, 704n., showed that Cambert wrote an air in 
1666 for Brécourt’s comedy, Le Jaloux invisible. In view of these activi- 


7™La Grange, Registre, 63, Feb. 15: ‘“Donné a M* de Beauchamps p* faire le Ballet 
cing Louis d’or, cy 550” 
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ties is it likely that Cambert would have refused to serve Moliére and 
his company? , 

December 12 
au macon qui a accomodé le plancher 3!> 10s 
Deub a Hubert treize Liures dix solz tant sur les parts que pour la tarre dVne 


pistolle Legere et dVn Louis dor faux 
December 16 


Pour auoir raccomodé Vne Loge 1 10s 
December 19 
Pour deux boullons 1 10s 
Pour auoir accomodé Vne branche dvn chandellier 3 
A Laforest [Moliére’s maidservant?] 3 
December 26 
Pour auoir fait trois marches 1 10s 
(Page 103) 
Aujourdhuy Dimanche 4¢ Januier 1665: a La Princesse D Elide 
receu [Last performance] 7091» 
Frais ordinaires a 
Soldats 15 
Frais extraordinaires [Hire of all singers, dancers and musicians] 135 
Feu et Semaine de Crosnier 6 15s 
assistans 1 10s 
Menus frais 15s 
Diminution despeces 3 
Pour estrennes aux Imprimeurs 11 
A Prouost et autres, pour Estrennes 16 10s 
Part 29!» 
Aux Capucins donné A Monsieur Du Croisy 2'» 4s 6d 
(Page 104) 
Aujourdhuy Mardy sixiesme Januier 1665. aux Fascheux et Le Cocu Imaginaire 
Receu 708!» 
Frais ordinaires 575s 
Soldats 15 
Diminution despeces 5 
a Mademoiselle Marotte 6 
feu 3 15s 
Aux afficheurs pour Estrennes 11 
Part 42!> 10s 
A Maistre Denis pour ses peines 13 


“Espérer, sur Moliére et son ceuvre, des révélations imprévues, c’est 
venir trop tard depuis un siécle qu’il y a des moliéristes et qui écrivent,” 
wrote Professeur Charlier... “L’ére des grandes découvertes parait 
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bien close. . . .””* While I fully subscribe to this judgment of my respected 
master, I am perhaps expected to list here, by way of conclusion, the 
most unexpected items which were found in the Second Registre. Among 
these are the many entries revealing the cost of producing Le Mariage 
Forcé and La Princesse d’ Elide, the evidence showing several woundings 
of the door-keeper, the means used to further the success of La Thébaide, 
and the payment of Racine’s debt by the company. Other items preserve 
the name of a lost farce, Le Médecin par force; reveal the Comte de 
Guiche in attendance upon performances by Armande Moliére at the 
Palais-Royal in 1664 and Moliére’s purchase of a costume for the part 
of Madame Pernelle during that summer; give evidence against tbe ac- 
cepted date of Du Parc’s death; prove Moliére’s borrowing of the name 
Flipote from life; and show the musician Cambert in the service of the 
Company. 

My collations have shown the essential reliability of La Grange’s 
Registre, and that the Second Registre is richer in human interest than 
the previously published Premier Registre de La Thorilliére. Readers 
who have seen that rare little book will have enjoyed, I hope, the addi- 
tional glimpses which La Thorilliére and Hubert afford of life on the 
boards of the Palais-Royal in 1664, in the box office, or on the road to Le 
Raincy. The mere names appearing in the present Regisire, from those 
of Henri de Guise and Francois de Villeroy to those of the plebeian Vag- 
nart doing turns as a bear, Mr. Carrel the surgeon, Maistre Denis the 
carpenter, La Forest, Moliére’s bonne, and la petite Chasteauneuf who 
received a petticoat from her father’s employers, certainly throw further 
light on Moliére as the great all round man of the theater.® 

WILLIAM LEONARD SCHWARTZ 

Stanford University 


8 De Ronsard a Victor Hugo, p. 70. 

* The Second Registre, as has already been shown in passing, corroborates six of the 
discoveries of G. Monval which perplexed Professor Michaut, Luttes de Molicre (p. 133 
n.3): “Je ne sais 4 quoi répondent les indications suivantes de la Chronologie de Monval: 
4 septembre, 4 Vincennes: visite.—9 septembre Le Médecin par force . . . jeudi 10 septem- 
bre [but Monval wrote octobre], 4 Vincennes; . . . Samedi 29 novembre [visite au Raincy); 
arrét 4 ’hétellerie de Bondy; le bagage dans un bourbier . . . : mercredi 7 . . . Cambert 
recoit de la troupe 300 livres.” 

Professor Lancaster has kindly checked up my decipherment of these photostats, and 
Professor Bert E. Young kindly collated some pages for me in Paris. 


















LXII 
CONGREVE’S IRISH FRIEND, JOSEPH KEALLY 


IFTY years ago Edmund Gosse observed: “We should know little or 

nothing of what happened to Congreve between 1700 and 1710 if it 
were not for the Keally letters.”! The further statemen: must be made 
that in over two hundred years little or nothing has been discovered con- 
cerning the friend to whom those letters were addressed. Gosse knew 
only that Joseph Keally was of ‘“‘Keally Mount, Kilkenny” and that he 
was “a relative of Bishop Berkeley.’ Congreve’s recent biographer, Mr. 
D. Crane Taylor, unaware of Keally’s early death, deplores the “most 
regrettable” loss of letters later in date than those of Berkeley’s Relics 
but concludes that Congreve and Keally “‘unquestionably remained 
close friends.” 

There are many obstacles in the way of an adequate knowledge of 
Joseph Keally’s life. The worst that fate could do to obliterate a family 
happened promptly in his case. On the twenty-first of May, 1713,5 he 
died, at the age of forty, on the threshold of a promising career. Three 
days before his death, he made his will, of which only an abstract re- 
mains, the original document having perished when the Public Record 
Office of Dublin was destroyed in 1922. Elizabeth Keally, his widow, 
survived him thirty years. His son Joseph, a successful young counsellor 
at law, died “‘after a long illness” on the eighth of May, 1749,$ at the age 
of thirty-eight. The following year, on the tenth of July, Kellymount 
House, which travellers had been in the habit of stopping to admire and 
had pronounced “a very handsome Seat,’’’ ‘‘was entirely consumed, by 
an accidental fire.’’* Keally’s son Joseph, by his marriage to Dorothea, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Molyneux, had an only daughter Elizabeth, who 
died in Bath in June, 1761, in her eighteenth year.® The last surviving 
member of Keally’s family was his daughter Elizabeth, who died un- 
married on the eighth of January, 1783, in her seventy-fifth year.® In her 
will there is no mention of nephews or nieces. Keally’s brother John, with 
whom he had constantly corresponded, had died in Portugal. John Bap- 

1 Edmund Gosse, Life of William Congreve (London, 1888), p. 141. 

2 Tbid., p. 142. + D. Crane Taylor, William Congreve (Oxford, 1931), p. 210. 

‘ The present attempt to build up a brief biography was made possible by two grants 
which I received from the American Council of Learned Societies. 

5 George Dames Burtchaell, Genealogical Memoirs of the Members of Parliament for the 
County and City of Kilkenny (Dublin, 1888), pp. 74-75. 

* Pue’s Occurrences, XLVI, from Tuesday May 9 to Saturday May 13, 1749. 

7 [W. R. Chetwood] A Tour Through Ireland (Dublin, 1748), p. 216. 


8 The Chronological Remembrancer (Dublin, 1750), p. 75. 
* Saunders’s News-Letter, January 8, 1783. 
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tist Keally, John’s son by his marriage to Hannah Stepney, left no chil- 
dren. He was still alive in May, 1754, when the Prerogative Court 
granted him administration of the estate of his maternal grandfather, 
Lancelot Stepney of Cork.'® Keally’s sister Eleanor, who married one of 
his closest personal friends, Robert Fitzgerald, had an only daughter 
Eleanor. Robert Fitzgerald died eleven years after Keally’s death. His 
only grandchild, William, Viscount Mountjoy, died in February, 1754, 
aged twenty." 

The scarcity of available Keally documents must be attributed, in 
part, to the fact that Joseph Keally’s line was short-lived. At the death 
of his daughter Elizabeth, forty-three letters written to Keally by Con- 
greve, five by Addison, four by Steele, and three by the second Duke of 
Ormonde came into the possession of John Monck Mason, grandson of 
her maternal uncle, George Monck,” and one of the executors of her 
estate. They were published, with other letters, in 1789, in a volume of 
Literary Relics, edited by George Monck Berkeley, great-grandson of 
Rebecca Monck Forster, a sister of Keally’s wife."? It has been impossible 
to discover what disposal was made of the manuscripts at Berkeley’s 
death. In view of the fact that the Morgan Library in New York has 
acquired one of these letters and that several letters written to and by 
Keally are now in the British Museum," it is probable that other “‘lost”’ 
manuscripts are still in existence. Four letters written by Keally to the 
second Duke of Ormonde have been preserved in Kilkenny Castle. 

Joseph Keally was the great-great-grandson of Maurice O’Kelly, who 
fled from the King’s County, after the massacre of the Irish at Mullagh- 
mast in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and settled in Gowran, County 
Kilkenny, where he changed his name to Keally. His son Maurice had a 
son Patrick, the father of John Keally of Kellymount, County Kil- 
kenny.’ John Keally married Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Captain 
Joseph Cuffe of Castle Inch, County Kilkenny. Joseph Cuffe had com- 
manded a troop of horse under Cromwell in 1649, had assisted in the 
capture of Cork, and had received considerable grants of land under the 
acts of settlement.” 

Death overtook John Keally im medias res. He was High Sheriff of 
County Kilkenny in the year of his death, 1678. A young man of thirty- 
six, he left three small children, Joseph, aged five, John, aged four, and 


10 On December 1, 1689, Lancelot Stepney was appointed consul at Oporto, Portugal. 
See Narcissus Luttrell, A Brief Historical Relation of State A fairs (Oxford, 1857), 1, 614. 

1 Lodge and Archdall, The Peerage of Ireland (Dublin, 1789), v1, 256-257. 

2 Ibid., v, 138-140. 3 Letter XxxII. 

4 See Add. MSS. 28,888, f. 268; also Add. MSS. 39,311, f. 1, f. 3, and f. 5. 

% Burtchaell, of. cit., pp. 64-66. 
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Elizabeth. A second daughter, Eleanor, was born after his death. At the 
time of his death, he was building a new house, probably Kellymount 
House. In his will, drawn up on the eighth of April, 1678,'* he made am- 
ple provision for his wife and children and assigned numerous bequests 
to relatives, his children’s nurses, and other servants. Twenty pounds 
were to be distributed among the poor of Gowran. When his new house 
was finished, the workmen were to have an additional thirty shillings. 
His brother-in-law, Agmondisham Cuffe, was to have “my best horse & 
furniture & my best sword & belt & my best Mare & Colt.” 

On the fifth of May, 1685, Joseph and his brother John became pupils 
at Kilkenny College.'” Here, for nearly a year, Congreve must have been 
a fellow-student, until he entered the University of Dublin in April, 1686. 
Other schoolmates, during the next three years, were George, Charles, 
and Thomas Monck and Joseph Cuffe.'* The school, which was under 
the patronage of the Duke of Ormonde, was in a flourishing condition. 
In July, 1686, it was visited by the Earl of Clarendon, who had come to 
Kilkenny to witness, against his will, the disbanding of Protestant 
soldiers out of “‘two very gallant regiments of horse’’® by the Earl of 
Tyrconnel, acting as the agent of James the Second. One might hear the 
complaints of the soldiers “as one went along the streets.’”° At his 
Grace’s school, however, all was well, “considering the great discourage- 
ment all things are under here, in which the very schoolboys have their 
share, who would be more humorous if the times were more serene. The 
master is certainly a very industrious man. There are in the school fifty- 
one.’”’!® Two years later, in a letter written to the Duke of Ormonde on 
the twenty-fourth of September, 1688, the Bishop of Kildare commended 
“the care and industry of Dr. Hinton, the Master of the School at Kil- 
kenny.’ But within a few months, Dr. Hinton was driven out by Tyr- 
connel’s soldiers, who converted the schoolhouse into a hospital for their 
men.”* These were cheerless days for Irish schoolboys. When James the 


16 One of the volumes saved in 1922, when the Public Record Office of Dublin was de- 
stroyed, was a Prerogative Will Book, 1664 To 1684. The volume contains John Keally’s 
will, ff. 309-310. 

17 See T. U. Sadleir, “The Register of Kilkenny School,” The Journal of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland, trv (1924), 155-156. 

18 Tbid., 64 and 159. Joseph Keally was to marry Elizabeth, younger sister of the Monck 
brothers. 

19 Historical Manuscripts Commission. Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Marquess of 
Ormonde, K. P. New Series, vir (London, 1912), 444. 

20 The Correspondence of Henry Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, and of His Brother, Laurence 
Hyde, Earl of Rochester . . . ed. S. W. Singer (London, 1828), 1, 499. 

°1 Fifth Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts, Part 1 (London, 1876), 

5. 


2 (William King] The State of the Protestants of Ireland Under the Late King James's 
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Second visited Kilkenny on March 22, 1689, he was informed: “Our 
barns are changed into armouries, our shops are metamorphosed into 
magazines, ... our very children are better skilled in the book of exer- 
cise than in the horn-book.””* 

Joseph Keally must have left Kilkenny when Edward Hinton fled to 
England, if not before. He had probably had time to complete his gram- 
mar school studies. Between December, 1688, and March of the next 
year, Irish Protestants came over to England in great numbers. Among 
them were Elizabeth Keally and her widowed mother, Martha Cuffe, 
both of whom are listed in the Act of Attainder passed by King James’s 
Irish Parliament in the summer of 1689 as persons who “‘are and for some 
time past have been absent out of this Kingdom’ and whose properties 
were to be vested in King James for his use, unless by a certain date 
their claims to those properties should be allowed. The same Parliament 
attainted Martha Cuffe’s eldest son, Agmondisham Cuffe, who had been 
removed by James’s government as mayor of Kilkenny in December, 
1687.% The first Duke of Ormonde, an old man in exile in England, a 
year before his death remarked sadly that “‘it is so far come to pass 
that I had rather live and die in Carolina than in Ireland.’’*’ By Novem- 
ber, 1689, the Protestants who had remained in Ireland were in a miser- 
able condition, excluded from holding office and deprived of their 
estates; many were in prison. James had entrenched Dublin, planting 
cannon at the ends of the streets.*® 

Elizabeth Keally placed her son Joseph in Pembroke College, Oxford, 
where he matriculated on May 30, 1689. According to the Buttery Books 
of the college, he was in residence fairly continuously until June 13, 1690, 
when his name was dropped from the books. It may be conjectured that 
it seemed an auspicious moment for his return to Kilkenny. On June 14 
King William landed in Ireland;?® and on the sixth of July, after the 
Battle of the Boyne, he was welcomed in Dublin ‘‘with great acclama- 
tions and demonstrations of joy.’*° One of the Irish Protestants rein- 
stated by William was Agmondisham Cuffe, the chief person on whom 
the King relied to convey ammunitions and provisions for his camp.* 





Government (London, 1691), p. 192. King James replaced the Duke of Ormonde’s school 
with a Royal College, in the charter of which, dated February 21, 1689, Dr. Hinton was 
declared attainted. See Walter Harris, The History of the Life and Reign of William-Henry 
... (Dublin, 1749), p. 234. 

°% Historical Manuscripts Commission. Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Marquess of 
Ormonde, K. P. New Series, vit (London, 1920), 390. 

4 See Luttrell, op. cit., 1, 490, 500, 510. 

% King, op. cit., p. 288. 26 Burtchaell, op. cit., pp. 89-91. 

7 Historical Manuscripts Commission. Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Marquess of 
Ormonde, K. P. New Series, vr, 483. 

8 Luttrell, op. cit., 1, 602. *® Luttrell, m, 59. % Tbid., 74. 
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On the sixth of February, 1693, Joseph Keally was admitted to the 
Middle Temple,** where his friend Congreve had been in residence for 
two years. Although there is no evidence that Keally had chambers here, 
it may be assumed that he spent the next four years of his life pursuing 
his legal studies in London and seeing much of William Congreve. 

In the fall of 1697 he returned to Ireland. It was a time when the 
Irish coasts were infested with privateers; and Congreve began the 
first of his letters to Keally, written on September 28, 1697, by expressing 
concern for his safety. “I thought you were either drowned or a prisoner 
at St Maloes; which would have been a worse thing, if not for you, at 
least for your acquaintance; for I would not willingly hear any more of 
St Maloes.”’ He continued: 


You must not wonder if the peace which affects all Europe should in some 
measure influence me. It has indeed put a stop to my intended pilgrimage for St 
Patrick’s. I am sorry you are like to have no better an effect of your own ... 
My Lord D. of Ormond, whom I waited on yesterday, talks of going for Ireland 
on Monday next.* I would not miss such an opportunity if it were not thought 
absolutely necessary for me to stay here. I believe my Lady Duchess and the 
good Bishop will have their books at that time.™ 


The letter implies that Keally was returning home with the hope of ob- 
taining advancement through the assistance of his patron, James Butler, 
the second Duke of Ormonde. He could depend on the good-will of the 
Bishop of Ossory and of the Duchess of Ormonde, the novelty of whose 
welcome in Kilkenny was beginning to wear off.* 

In Trinity Term, 1700,% Keally was admitted to the Irish Bar. In the 
same year he and his mother made an order in the Court of Claims in 
Dublin by which they might be legally entitled to the interest on eight 
hundred acres of land in the townland of Duningy, on which they held 


3 Admissions To House & Chambers, 1658 To 1685, Middle Temple, £. 589. 

® See Luttrell, of. cit., m1, 125 and 351; rv, 188, 229, 263. 

3 On Wednesday, October 6, the Duke of Ormonde “sett forward for Ireland.” See Lut- 
trell, rv, 288. There has been some uncertainty as to whether Congreve’s letter was written 
in 1697 or in 1707. The references to the Peace of Ryswick, the Duchess of Ormonde’s 
sojourn in Kilkenny, and the Duke of Ormonde’s approaching journey to Ireland clearly 
establish the date as 1697. 

* The Mourning Bride, Poems, & Miscellanies By William Congreve, ed. Bonamy Dobrée 
(Oxford, 1928), p. 503. 

* For the earlier and later impressions of Kilkenny of Mary, Duchess of Ormonde, see 
Add. MSS. 28,927, f. 161, and Seventh Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manu- 
scripts, Part 1 (London, 1879), 769. 

%* This fact was noted by George A. Aitken, The Life of Richard Steele (London, 1889), 
I, 65n. 
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a mortgage by a deed dated May 14, 1677. The claim was “allowed and 
enforced.”’87 

Political honors came to Joseph Keally at the age of thirty-two. In 
March, 1705,** he became M. P. for the borough of Doneraile, which he 
continued to represent for the following six years. By the death of Stand- 
ish Hartstonge on May 31, 1705,** the post of Recorder of Kilkenny be- 
came vacant. On the same date Richard Nutley applied to the Duke of 
Ormonde, but in vain, for this post and that of Second Judge of the 
Palatinate of Tipperary.*® The office of Recorder was given to Joseph 
Keally on June 2,5 and on June 22 Robert Blennerhassett received the 
other appointment." It was perhaps in response to a letter to the Duke of 
Ormonde, written on December 27, 1705, apropos of further vacancies,” 
that Keally was made Attorney-General of the Palatinate of Tipperary.5 
Looking on at these events, Congreve ventured a plausible prediction: 
“T am, dear Recorder and Judge in futuro, already in wisdom, gravity, 
and understanding, yours, and so is all the neighborhood.’ 

Meanwhile, Congreve’s letters to Keally dealt chiefly with personal 
details. He forwarded John Keally’s letters from Portugal, purchased a 
lady’s necklace according to instructions, reported the death of a favorite 
dog, described the ravages of a November hurricane, and gave an ac- 
count of Mr. Howard’s progress on the portrait which Keally had re- 
quested. Keally’s visit to London in the autumn of 1705 made it possible 
for him to act as Congreve’s proxy with a difficult landlord,“ when Con- 
greve was out of town. By December Keally was back in Ireland, and 
the chronicle of domestic affairs was resumed. 

In the summer of 1706 Keally suffered an accident. He informed the 
Duke of Ormonde that his broken leg was “‘well sett and cured” by “‘an 
excellent French Surgeon whom y‘ Graces Grandfather planted in Kil- 
kenny.’ His illness delayed him in the preparation of an address to the 
Queen from the city of Kilkenny which the Duke of Ormonde was to 


57 A List of the Claims as they are Entred with the Trustees At Chichester-House on College 
Green Dublin, On or before the Tenth of August, 1700 (Dublin, 1701), p. 121. 

% The Journals of the House of Commons of the Kingdom of Ireland, 11 (Dublin, 1796), 447. 

3° Impartial Occurrences, Foreign and Domestick [later Pue’s Occurrences], June 2, 1705. 

“ Ormonde MSS. 164, f. 476. In 1711 Nutley became a Judge of the Queen’s Bench. See 
The Journals of the House of Commons of the Kingdom of Ireland, op. cit., 1, 719. 

"| The Sixth Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records in Ireland (Dublin, 1874), 
83. “ Ormonde MSS. 167, f. 676. * Dobrée, op. cil., p. 508. 

“ Thid., pp. 514-515. This undated letter (xii) was eivieutly written in the autumn of 
1705. There i is a reference to the Porters of Arundel Street, who by June of the next year 
had moved to Surrey Street. See Dobrée, p. 499. 

“ Letter xxx must have been written in 1705, although it has been assigned to 1708. 
See D. Crane Taylor of. cit., p. 191n. “ Ormonde MSS. 169, f. 807. 
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convey to her Majesty.“ Congreve’s anxiety was in due course dispelled, 
and he reflected: “I hope your leg is so well that it makes not any un- 
necessary addition to the gravity of your walk.’’47 

On the fifth of June, 1707, Joseph Keally “‘of the parish of St. Mary, 
in the City of Kilkenny, Esq.” married “Elizabeth Monke, of the parish 
of St. Peter in the City of Dublin, Spinster.” Elizabeth Monck was the 
granddaughter of Charles Monck, Surveyor-General of the customs in 
Ireland, and of Sir John Blennerhassett, Baron of the Exchequer. She 
was the youngest daughter of Henry Monck of St. Stephen’s Green in 
Dublin.” Both Congreve and Steele congratulated Keally on his mar- 
riage; and the latter commented that being a husband “‘is at least a snug, 
if not a rapturous condition.’* There are also references in Congreve’s 
letters to the births of Keally’s daughter Elizabeth in 1708 and his son 
Joseph in 1711.” 

Like other Irishmen of his period, Keally was willing, when conditions 
seemed favorable, to practise the art of “dancing attendance’® on min- 
isters. When Lord Wharton was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, such an 
errand brought Keally to London in the early spring of 1710. “I went 
and made your compliment to Lady Wharton,” explained Congrev: in 
a brief letter, “and she will be glad to see you when you please.’ On 
April 13, after Keally’s return to Ireland, Addison noted the success of 
his mission: “Lady Wharton was speaking to me two mornings ago with 
great esteem of you, and tells me that my Lord is fully determined to 
put you into the appeals when in Ireland, which I did not think fit to 
make the least doubt of.’*' On June 23, 1710, Keally was appointed 
Commissioner of Appeals.” In the same month he waited upon Lord 
Wharton with a report from a committee of the Irish House of Commons 


7 Dobrée, op. cit., p. 499. According to local tradition in the parish of Paulstown, County 
Kilkenny, Joseph Keally was a very corpulent man. When he drove up the long avenue 
(now a grass-grown lane between hedges) to Kellymount House and reached the rising 
ground near the house, another horse had to be sent down to assist in drawing the carriage 
the rest of the way. 

48 George Monck Berkeley, Literary Relics (London, 1789), p. 397. 

49 See Dobrée op. cit., p. 505 and p. 509. Mr. D. Crane Taylor, op. cit., p. 203, misinter- 
prets the statement: “I hear you have increased your family by two” [a daughter and a 
brother-in-law] and infers that Keally’s family was “enlarged by the birth of twins.” Keally 
may have had a son John who died in infancy. In The Register of the Parish of S. Peter and 
S. Kevin, Dublin, 1669-1761 (Exeter and London, 1911), p. 185, under christenings for 
November, 1709, occurs the entry: “Jo", y® son of Joseph and Eliz. Kelly of Stephens 
Greene, bpt 13*.” 

59 See ‘Autobiography of Pole Cosby,” Journal of the Co. Kildare Archaeological Sociels 
and Surrounding Districts, v (1906-1908), 87. 5 Berkeley, op. cit., p. 384. 

58° Liber Munerum Hiberniae... Being The Report of Rowley Lascelles of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister at Law. 1, Parts 1-1v (1824), 136. 
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which had been appointed to consider the navigability of the river Bar- 
row. 

To this year belongs the most delightful of the letters to Keally which 
have survived. On the twenty-ninth of December, 1710, Charles Mein 
wrote as follows: 


I have seen a letter of y™* to M' Congreve wherein there is some honourable men- 
tion made of me, & when you say (pleasantly enough) yt you fancy these latter 
times make me look as if I had seen a Serjeant, you little think how much you 
have exceeded y* own conceit; for I have been kept in close durance for these 
six weeks, of & on, by an ugly hurt in my leg, w™ is not yet cured, & w® makes 
me sympathize with poor Robin in his gout, his temperance, & his impatience; 
& I am litter’d about, as he us’d, with a multitude of unread Books. I find you 
expect to be let into y* mysterys of y* Times, Intrigues of Partys &c. Know this 
for once, that you on y® other side of y® Water are all in ye dark, & so are like to 
be for us here, who live in so pure a light, [.. . .] & hurts y* aking sight. You 
say you read [histlory, by w%, no doubt, you mean that you are Wise; but I 
say, Travel. [....] is it to behold in History, as it were in a mirrour, y* Face 
of antient [tim]es; to be able by a quick, piercing & delicate Wit so to fit y* Past 
wt ye Present yt it may serve on all occasions as a most prudent & faithful— 
Counsellor, neither to be awed by fear, nor corrupted & led aside by Interest; 
if at y° same time you are unacquainted with y* humours & manners of y* age 
you live in.—Travel I say. But I beseech you, my dear, old, & bosome friend, be 
not inquisitive. Have y® gout with F’Gerald, drink w Luther, & go powder’d 
among y® Beau Monde like y' Servant, but I entreat you, nay I conjure you (for 
y® States sake) not to be inquisitive. Travel, I say again.™ 


Congenial advice this might have been; but for a man in Keally’s posi- 
tion extensive travels were out of the question. The difficult little jour- 
neys to Kilkenny, to Dublin, and to London sufficed and may even have 
shortened the life of Congreve’s dear Judge in futuro. 

Congreve found politics wearisome, although, as Keally desired, he 
gave him the news of the town. He was glad to have Howard’s portrait 
of his friend, “‘which is like you, but too warmly painted, as you hint- 
ed.’ He sent Keally books and prints and sponsored the making of his 
Holland shirts by Mrs. Porter; and he welcomed the visits of John 
Keally. From Congreve’s letter dated October 29, 1712, it appears that 
Keally was intending another London visit. “Mrs. Porter went to the 
Bath almost on purpose to meet you and bring you up with her... If 
you design to come this winter, pray go on board the packet-boat, that 
you may not be liable to any uncertainty but that of the wind.’ 

In May of the following year Keally died. His ‘most sorrowful mother” 


53 Journals of the House of Commons of the Kingdom of Ireland, op. cit., 11, 664. 
& Add. MSS. 39,311, f. 3. % Dobrée, of. cit., p. 509. 8 Tbid., pp. 513-514. 
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placed a tablet to his memory and his father’s in the church of Gowran 
where he was buried. Her inscription commends her son’s “Parts and 
Integrity,” which “rendered him a Useful Man to his Country, and an 
Ornament and Credit to his Family.” 

From these scanty memorials emerge the dominant traits of Joseph 
Keally’s character. Ambition was the keynote, as Congreve recognized. 
“T find you are resolved to be a man of this world, which I am sorry for, 
because it will deprive me of you.’’®? With affectionate interest Congreve 
followed Keally’s career. But his own aims were of another sort. ‘‘Ease 
and quiet,” he admitted, “is what I hunt after. If I have not ambition, | 
have other passions more easily gratified. Believe me I find none more 
pleasing to me than my friendship for you.’** Keally’s letters to the 
Duke of Ormonde are obsequious, in the manner of the day. His Grace 
was properly flattered and graciously proposed: “I desire to hear from 
you often. I intend to trouble you sometimes with my thoughts.” 
Among Keally’s friends, Addison was best qualified to appreciate his 
worldliness. To a man who could well understand such diplomacy Addi- 
son confided: “I have had incredible losses since I saw you last; but this 
I only communicate to yourself: for I know the most likely way to keep 
a place is to appear not to want it.’ 

Keally’s career meant much to him, yet his interests were by no means 
narrow. He enjoyed plays and music and had excellent literary taste. 
Congreve sent him an elaborate account of the production at Dorset 
Garden of The Judgment of Paris, with musical settings by Eccles, when 
“our friend Venus [Mrs. Bracegirdle] performed to a miracle.” The 
letters include discerning comments on plays by Rowe and Cibber and 
notes on the changing fortunes of the playhouses. It was gratifying to 
Congreve that they were of the same mind as to The Tale of a Tub. “I 
am not alone in the opinion, as you are there; but Iam pretty near it, 
having but very few on my side; but those few are worth a million. . . . 
Bottom admires it, and cannot bear my saying, I confess I was diverted 
with several passages when I read it, but I should not care to read it 
again. That he thinks not commendation enough.’ On receiving from 
Keally a Latin ballad, Congreve acknowledged: “TI think it is as well as 
the thing will bear, and so does Mein, who continues of all men the hard- 
est to be pleased with any modern essays.’’5* 

Another bond between Keally and Congreve was their mutual sense 
of life’s Jittle ironies. In the midst of the formalities which his corre- 
spondence with the Duke of Ormonde naturally imposed, Keally noticed 


87 Tbid., p. 495. 58 Tbid., p. 507. 5° Berkeley, op. cit., p. 402. 
% Jbid., pp. 393-394. 8 Dobrée, op. cit., p. 489. ® Tbid., p. 496. 
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that the annoying stubbornness of his fellow-members in the Irish House 
of Commons had amusing aspects: 


The buisnesse of the supply has given greater difficulty to your Graces opposers 
than any thing else, for they that had given such violent reasons against voting 
for two years when requested by your Grace found themselves greatly em- 
barrassd in changing their resolution now with any tolerable grace, therefore 
they found out the Expedient of giving y* former duty’s but for one year & 
three quarters (instead of two years,) which was unanimously carried, which 
finesse coud not but make us merry & putt every one in mind of the spanish 
Fryar whose conscience was so squeamish att taking the fifty, yet coud easily 
digest y® nine & forty peices.® 


In a letter to Congreve Keally made laughing mention of Mein, fancy- 
ing that “these latter times” made him look as if he had “seen a Ser- 
jeant”; and Mein, himself a humorist, found an apt rejoinder and en- 
larged on the “‘conceit.’’™ Steele felt impelled to write to Keally “very 
freely.”” With the charm that marks many a Tatler paper, he rattled on: 


You shall from henceforth have every post from me my circular of what passes 
with the gazette. Mr. Congreve is at Newmarket. Mr. Addison is your servant. 
The taste for plays is expired. We are all for operas, performed by eunuchs every 
way impotent to please. ... My way of life should make me capable of enter- 
taining with much politics; but I am not a bit wiser than you knew me.™ 


In spite of his gravity on occasion, Keally provoked levity on the part 
of his friends. Congreve jested with him about Robin’s weakness for 
taverns and widows and the idiosyncrasies of ‘our Charles.’’ Even in 
Congreve’s most serious moods a tone of gentle banter intruded. Having 
expressed his regret that Keally was likely to become preoccupied with 
professional cares, he hastened to add: ‘‘However, think of me, as I am 
nothing extenuate. My service to Robin, who would laugh to see me 
puzzled to buckle my shoe; but I’ll fetch it down again.”*’ The most 
solicitous of his letters, on the subject of Keally’s accident, he concluded 
in a humorous vein: ‘“‘I have not seen Mein since I received your letter; 
but I expect he should hang or stab himself when I tell him. I think he 
ought to do no less who affected to fast upon the news of Lord Donegal’s 
death, and got drunk the night following.” 

The letters furnish eloquent evidence of Keally’s gift for friendship. 
He had the grace to inspire its generous enthusiasms, regardless of long 
absences and “frail paper and packet-boats.’’® Congreve reminded him: 
“My neighbours are very much yours; and if you drink not their healths 
daily, are before hand with you in a kind remembrance.” Addison con- 


% Ormonde MSS. 172, f. 1000. * Berkeley, op. cit., pp. 398-399. 
% Dobrée, op. cit., p. 498. % Tbid., p. 491. 7 Tbid., p. 486. 
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sidered ‘‘one of the greatest benefits of my place in Ireland to have been 
the opportunity it gave me of making so valuable a man my friend.’’® 
The warmth of Mein’s attachment to Keally may be guessed from the 
phrase: “my dear, old, & bosome friend.” 

Congreve’s friendship had deeper roots. Quietly, unostentatiously, 
with the mind’s fuil approbation, he gave to one what the multitude 
would not have understood. He was “not apt to care for many acquaint- 
ance” and never intended “to make many friendships.’®’ The most 
reasonable of men, he found separation the “greatest trial” of “my 
philosophy.’ Only once again did he refer to a matter so deeply felt, 
repeating: “I make use of my philosophy, and love you as ever.’® It was 
a friendship of complete understanding and consequently without re- 
serves. Congreve could be “plain” with Keally concerning the frailties 
of “honest Robin” whom they both loved. Keally’s “friendly sense”’ of 
a personal loss could be relied on: “I know you are no stranger to senti- 
ments of tender and natural affection, which will make my concern very 
intelligible to you, though it may seem unaccountable to the generality, 
who are of another make.”’”® When Keally was ill, Congreve showed a 
similar solicitude: “I am sure you know me enough to know I feel very 
sensibly and silently for those whom I love.’’™ 

This was the most enlightened sort of friendship, for it was unexacting. 
When one of Keally’s rare visits to London was constantly postponed, 
Congreve felt “tantalized.”” He conceded, however: “I have no great 
faith in your promises; yet I am willing to expect your performance, and 
hope you will celebrate the ensuing festival in Arundel-street.’’® Un- 
touched by the pettiness of personal pique, he could write twice to 
Keally’s once, having found it ‘‘a tedious while since I heard from you.” 
When the news of Keally’s marriage came “by report,” Congreve as- 
sured him: “though I long to hear from you, yet I hope you will be so 
much taken up with joy, that you will not very soon find time to excuse 
your neglecting to inform me of an adventure so important to you.””” It 
was also by report that he was informed of the birth of Keally’s daughter 
and the marriage of Robin Fitzgerald to Keally’s sister. “I wish you joy,” 
wrote Congreve, “both of the fruit of your own planting and the en- 
grafting of Robin, to whom I wish much happiness with your sister. You 
are close husbands of your pleasures in Ireland; and we old friends must 
always have the first news of you from common fame.” There was much 
in Keally’s life that Congreve never expected to share. With no jealous 


® Berkeley, op. cit., p. 391. * Dobrée, op. cit., p. 506. 
70 Tbid., p. 504. 1 Ibid., p. 497. ” Tbid., p. 492. 
73 Ibid., p. 502. 1% Tbid., pp. 505-506. 
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regrets he could play the part of onlooker; and “all who love you’’** could 
claim his affectionate regard. 

Perhaps few friendships have been so complete, so secure from the 
hazards of alteration. Congreve closed his letters with such phrases as: 
“T am entirely yours” ;5* “I am just as I used to be, and as I always shall 
be, yours.”’*? The town might be dull and Congreve “not much other- 
wise”; but “in dullness or mirth, dear Keally,”’ he professed himself 
“yours.” It was of no importance that there should be “any news or 
business in your letters.”” And when Congreve was living entirely at 
home and seeing no one, the logic of friendship required that “I write to 
you because I will write to you, and always must desire to hear from 
you.” His eyesight failed, so that it was difficult for Congreve to write 
letters. His gout increased, and the friend of his youth must know that 
he could no longer “‘jump one-and-twenty feet at one jump upon North- 
hall Common.’’”” But so sturdy a friendship was proof against all vicissi- 
tudes due to ill health, weariness, or disillusion. With unabated eagerness 
Congreve began the last letter: “I this instant received yours of the 22d, 
and the first thing I do is to answer it.’’”?7 So ends the record. The one 
friend to whom Congreve had opened his heart passed out of his life; 
and there is nothing to indicate that the silence with which he was ac- 
customed to face the world was broken again. 

KATHLEEN M. Lyncu 

Mount Holyoke College 


% Ibid., p. 494. %6 Ibid., p. 511. 7 Ibid., p. 513. 
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LUCRETIAN “DOMESTIC MELANCHOLY” AND THE 
TRADITION OF VERGILIAN “FRUSTRATION” 


N 1786 Gilbert Wakefield! pointed out in a very specific way the simi- 

larity of certain passages in the poetry of Lucretius, Thomson, and 
Gray. In our own day, Miss A. L. Reed? and Professor H. W. Garrod? 
have indicated the same parallel passages in the three poets, as well as in 
Collins. My purpose here is to classify this Lucretian influence as defi- 
nitely as possible, and to describe its genesis and diffusion as part of a 
broader Vergilian stream. 

I shall concern myself with but two of the many Vergilian and 
Lucretian influences which made themselves felt in seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century English poetry—Vergilian “frustration” and Lucre- 
tian “domestic melancholy.” The first is that interesting motif in Vergil 
which has been discussed by Professor P. Shorey among others—the note 
of “in vain,” of “frustra, nequicquam of virtue, valor, or happiness that 
do not avail in the end,” and which “is a note of eighteenth-century 
poetry.’ One of the best illustrations of this note is the curiously re- 
peated passage in the 4neid, m1, 792; v1, 700: 

ter conatus ibi collo dare bracchia circum; 
ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 
par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno.§ 


The second of these influences is that phase of Lucretian melancholy 
which stresses the emotions associated with the domus, with the hearth 
and the family, and which has often been said to express itself most 
characteristically in the following well-known passage in De Rerum 
Natura, 11, 894 ff.: 


1 The Poems of Mr. Gray (London, 1786), p. 169 [177].—Strangely enough, neither Wake- 
field nor Prof. W. L. Phelps (Selections from the Poetry and Prose of Thomas Gray (Boston, 
1894], p. 194) noticed the former’s oversight in ascribing the Lucretian passage to Book tv, 
1. 907. That the error was really an oversight is virtually certain, since Wakefield’s own edi- 
tion of Lucretius (1796-99) contained the passage in question in Book m1. 

2 The Background of Gray’s Elegy (New York, 1924), pp. 162-163. 

3 Collins (Oxford, 1928), p. 36. See also E. G. Ainsworth’s more recent study of the poet, 
Poor Collins (Ithaca, 1937), pp. 61n., 127n. 

* Pope’s The Iliad of Homer (Boston, 1899), p. 128n. 

5 H. W. Garrod quotes this repetitious excerpt in his essay, “‘Vergil,”’ as the epitome of 
Vergilian “frustration”? (English Literature and the Classics, collected by G. S. Gordon 
[Oxford, 1912], p. 166). Professor John Sparrow’s conclusion that the passage in Book 11 
is “interpolated” and that that in Book v1 is a “‘tibicen’’ (Half Lines and Repetitions in 
Virgil [Oxford, 1931], p. 150) does not alter the very important fact that the passages and 
even their repetition are altogether characteristic of Vergil. 
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‘Iam iam non doraus accipiet te laeta, neque uxor 
optima nec dulces occurrent oscula nati 
praeripere et tacita pectus dulcedine tangent. 
non poteris factis florentibus esse, tuisque 
praesidium. misero misere’ aiunt ‘omnia ademit 
una dies infesta tibi tot praemia vitae.’ 


It must be clearly understood that these themes are not characteristic 
of the two Latin poets alone. Despite the fact that Professor Shorey feels 
himself able to distinguish between Homeric and Vergilian (Hellenic 
and Latin?) melancholy, Professor Butcher’s admirable discussion of 
Hellenic melancholy as exemplified in Homer, Theognis, Pindar, 
Heraclitus, is curiously similar to discussions and descriptions of Lucre- 
tian “‘melancholy.”’? Moreover, as to Lucretian ‘domestic melancholy,” 
one frequently finds suggestive reminiscences of the passage quoted—in 
Vergil (e.g., 4neid, 1, 137-138; 1v, 31; Georgics, m, 523), and even in 
Horace (e.g., Epode, 1, 39).* The point here is that if we are to identify 
these subtle nuances of emotions—they are too delicate to be con- 
sidered emotions in se—“‘domestic melancholy” is in this case best 
identified with Lucretius in much the same way that “frustration”’ is 
with Vergil. 

It is obviously not the word frustra or its English equivalent which is 
significant; it is the spirit or temper which gives rise to the word. Oddly 
enough, the Vergilian spirit of “frustration” is almost invariably in- 
troduced in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century English poetry by 


* It may be objected that the lines immediately following this passage show Lucretius’ 

underlying irony concerning this ‘melancholy’’: 

illud in his rebus non addunt ‘nec tibi earum 

iam desiderium rerum super insidet una.’ 
I am obliged, however, to omit these lines—rather arbitrarily, perhaps—in order to 
examine Lucretius’ “melancholy” in its freest possible state. Too, the ironic theme is alto- 
gether different from that in which we are interested, and excepting in the translations of 
the passage, does not persist in the poems noted here. 

7 Cf. Shorey, op. cit., p. 128 n.; S. H. Butcher, ‘“The Melancholy of the Greeks,”’ Some 
Aspects of the Greek Genius (London, 1893), pp. 133-176; G. D. Hadzsits, Lucretius and His 
Influence (New York, 1935), pp. 136-137; George Santayana, Three Philosophical Poets 
(Cambridge, 1910), p. 44; E. E. Sikes, Lucretius: Poet and Philosopher (Cambridge, 1936), 
pp. 130-131. See also for suggestive treatments of Latin and English melancholy: Gertrude 
G. Cronk, “Lucretius and Thomson’s Autumnal Fogs,”’ American Journal of Philology, .1 
(1930), 233-242; Reed, op. cit.. pp. 34n., 36n., 126, etc.; R. D. Havens, “Literature of 
Melancholy,” MLN, xxtv (1909), 226-227. 

® See for example William A. Merrill, ‘‘Parallels and Coincidences in Lucretius and 
Virgil,’ University of California Publications in Classical Philology, 111 (1919), 176; Otto 
Zippel, Entstehungs- und Entwicklungsgeschichte von Thomson’s, Winter’’ (Berlin, 1907), 
p. 45; cf. Zippel, Thomson’s Seasons (Berlin, 1908), pp. xxxviii, 232, 321-322. 
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such phrases as “in vain” and “no more.”® A few illustrations from 
Pope’s verse may serve to explain what I mean: 


In vain kind seasons swell’d the teeming grain, 
Soft show’rs distill’d, and suns grew warm in vain; 
The swain with tears his frustrate labour yields, 
And famish’d dies amidst his ripen’d fields; 
(““Windsor-Forest,” Il. 53 ff.) 


In vain on father Thames she calls for aid, 

Nor could Diana help her injur’d maid. 

Faint, breathless, thus she pray’d, nor pray’d in vain; 
(Ibid., ll. 197 ff.) 


Her fair-hair’d handmaids heat the brazen urn. 

The bath preparing for her lord’s return: 

In vain: alas! her lord returns no more! 

Unbathed he lies, and bleeds along the shore; 
(Iliad, Book xxn, ll. 570 ff.) 


and in the fullest possible richness of the Vergilian temper: 


I hear thee, view thee, gaze o’er all thy charms, 

And round thy phantom glue my clasping arms. 

I wake:—no more I hear, no more I view, 

The phantom flies me as unkind as you.!° 
(“Eloisa to Abelard,” Il. 233 ff.) 


In addition to its more general character, Vergilian “frustration” 
became in English poetry a particular application of the emotion in the 


* English poets of the period perhaps followed Vergil’s method of accompanying the 
spirit with the word (Vida, Pope, Dr. Johnson on sound and sense?). One may see this in 
Vergil in examining the passages in his poetry which contain “frustra’”’ or “‘nequiquam”’ 
(see M. N. Wetmore, Index Verborum Vergilianus [New Haven, 1911], pp. 187, 317). 
To be sure, the actual word or phrase need not accompany the spirit of frustra. Dryden’s 
method of phrasing his “skepticism” frequently illustrates this point (e.g., Religio Laici, 
Il. 40-41; The Hind and the Panther, Part 1, ll. 104-105).—Similarly Milton, whose position 
in the Vergilian tradition is a separate problem which is yet to be determined adequately, 
can achieve the mood of neguiqguam with exquisite poignancy, as in the Epitaphium 
Damonis, without once using the word itself in the poem, or for that matter in any of his 
Latin verse; see Lane Cooper, A Concordance of the Latin, Greek, and Italian Poems of John 
Milton (Halle, 1923). “Lycidas,”’ too, occasionally expresses the mood without the word 
(e.g., ll. 37-38, 57). On the other hand, these same phrases represent in English the more 
obvious Miltonic “tags”; see “Hymn,’’ I. 204, 208, 219; “‘Lycidas,” ll. 43, 165; Paradise 
Lost, especially 111, 446-468, 601-605. 

10 So too ibid., ll. 15-16, 26-28.—Other illustrations of this Vergilian theme may be 
found in Thomas Gray’s ‘Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College,” Il. 11-12; “The 
Bard,”’ 1, 3, 1-4; “‘Dante,”’ ll. 72-80; the entire ‘Sonnet on the Death of Richard West.” 
See also James Hervey’s Meditations among the Tombs (e.g., in the 1792 edition of his 
Meditations and Contemplations, pp. 9-10, 21, 43); and William Shenstone’s Elegies—xI1, 
3; xu, 1, 2; xiv, 3; xx, 3-4. 
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n : longing of the departed one for the wife and children whom he would 
never see. An examination of the many important seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century translations of Lucretius" shows rather unmistak- 
ably the mingling of at least these two influences of frustra and domus 
to form the tradition of “domestic melancholy.” Thomas Flatman’s 
translation (1674) of the Latin passage, for example, reads: 


When thou shalt leave this miserable life, 
3 Farewel thy house, farewel thy charming Wife, 
3 Farewel for ever to thy Souls delight, 
: Quite blotted out in everlasting night: 
; No more thy pretty darling Babes shall greet thee 
By thy kind Name, nor strive who first shall meet thee. 
j Their Kisses with a secret pleasure shall not move thee! 
; For who shall say to thy dead Clay, I love thee! 





The same lines were interpreted by Thomas Creech in his translation 
(1682): 
Ay, but he now is snatch’d from all his Joys; 
No more shall his chaste Wife, or prattling Boys 
Run to their Dad with eager Haste, and strive 
Which first shall have a Kiss, as when alive. 
Ay, but he now no more from wars shall come, 
; Bring Peace and Safety to his Friends at Home. 
b Wretched, O wretched Man! One fatal Day 
4 Has snatch’d the vast Delights of Life away. . . . 


4 Dryden’s version of the lines (1693) is interestingly similar to Creech’s: 


But to be snatched from all the household joys, 
From thy chaste wife, and thy dear prattling boys, 
Whose little arms about thy legs are cast, 

And climbing for a kiss prevent their mother’s haste, 
Inspiring secret pleasure through thy breast; 

Ah! these shall be no more; thy friends opprest 

Thy care and courage now no more shall free; 

“Ah! wretch,” thou criest, “ah! miserable me! 

One woful day sweeps children, friends, and wife, 
And all the brittle blessings of my life!” 


1 See the inadequate but useful list of translations in Dwight L. Durling, Georgic 
Tradition in English Poetry (New York, 1935), pp. 219-223. For a discussion of these works 
and-others in the seventeenth century see Charles T. Harrison, “The Ancient Atomists 
and English Literature of the Seventeenth Century,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 
XLv (1934), 1-79, in which the remarkable growth of the Lucretian influence in England is 
clearly indicated; cf. J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship (Cambridge, 1908), 
11, 332-358, 401-439. 
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But gradually this Lucretian motif extended itself outside the bounds 
of mere translations or interpretations of the De Rerum Natura. Cer- 
tainly, the words and phrases were often changed, but the emotions 
remained the same. A fair instance is Am Ocean of Pious Tears (1699), 
an elegy in commemoration of the Rev. Matthew Mead: 


And here his Children, they poor Babes, behold 
His worthy Carcass, and their Hands unfold, 
With weeping Tears, and nashing Teeth, they cry 
’Gainst Death their Father’s furious enemy.” 


Similarly, Riccaltoun’s poem, “A Winter’s Day,” written before 1725, 
is reminiscent of the Lucretian theme in emotion as well as in the curious 
recurrence of “no more”: 


Now see sad earth—like thine, her alter’d state, 
Like thee. she mourns her sad reverse of fate! 

Her smiles, her wanton looks,—where are they now? 
Faded her face! and wrap’d in clouds her brow! 

No more, th’ ungrateful verdure of the plain; 

No more the wealth-crown’d labours of the swain; 
These scenes of bliss no more upbraid my fate 
Torture my pining thought, and rouze my hate." 


Most effective of all are those passages in English poetry which are 


reminiscent not only of the Lucretian emotion, but also of the actual 
situation and phraseology. Some of the strongest reminiscences are 
present in the best-known poems of the period. 

The passage of the lost man in James Thomson’s Winter (1730 text 
and thereafter) is well known: 


In vain for him th’ officious Wife prepares 
The Fire fair-blazing, and the Vestment warm; 
In vain his little Children, peeping out 

Into the mingling Storm, demand their Sire, 
With Tears of artless Innocence. Alas! 

Nor Wife, nor Children, more shall be behold, 
Nor Friends, nor sacred Home. 


1 A MS poem quoted in John W. Draper, The Funeral Elegy and the Rise of English 
Romanticism (New York, 1929), p. 190. 

3 Gentleman’s Magazine, x (1740), 256.—Both Myra Reynolds (The Treatment of Na- 
ture in English Poetry between Pope and Wordsworth (Chicago, 1909], p.78 n.) and Amy L. 
Reed (0. cit., p. 153, n.) cite this interesting poem in connection with their discussions of 
nature and melancholy poetry, respectively, in the eighteenth century. Worthy of mention, 
too, is Dr. John Armstrong’s winter poem, “Imitations of Shakespeare’’ (written like 
Riccaltoun’s poem before 1725), with its not un-Lucretian contrast of the hearth and the 
outdoors. 
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Here, the ideas, emotions, phrases, and even the symbolism are reminis- 
cent of Lucretius. In Lucretius, Death has taken the man from his home 
and family; in Thomson’s poem, Winter does the same thing. But 
clearly the “deadly Winter” who “shuts up Sense” is a symbol for 
Death. ? 

In William Collins’ poem, “An Ode on the Popular Superstitions of 
the Highlands of Scotland,” written about 1749, the sad plight of the 
“Juckless swain”’ is similarly described: 


For him, in vain, his anxious wife shall wait, 
Or wander forth to meet him on his way; 
For him, in vain, at to-fall of the day, 
His babes shall linger at th’ unclosing gate. 


Finally, in Gray’s Elegy, completed about 1750, the theme is found, 
substantially the same: 
For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening’s care: 


No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share." 


It would seem, then, that one can say with comparative safety that 
Lucretius is at least the remote influence in these poems, especially in 
those of Gray, Thomson, and Collins. As to the immediate influence, 
that is another problem. Very likely the influence is not altogether a 
direct one from Lucretius. But certainly, it can not be denied that these 
poems strongly evidence the presence of a Lucretian element in what has 
heretofore often been described, with very little restriction or definition, 
as a Vergilian tradition in English poetry. 

LEo SHAPIRO 

De Paul University 

\ A further example of the diffusion of the general Lucretian influence may well be the 


following lines, so reminiscent of Gray’s, in George Crabbe’s The Village (1783), Book 1, 
ll. 270 ff.: 


For him no hand the cordial cup applies, 

Or wipes the tear that stagnates in his eyes; 

No friend with soft discourse his pain beguile, 

Or promise hope till sickness wear a smile. 
The similarity in both poems of the metrical scheme and initial word-pattern of each line 
is suggestive. 





LXIV 
JAMES THOMSON AND JOHN NORRIS 


N a previous article' I showed that James Thomson’s juvenile poem, 

“The Works and Wonders of Almighty Power,” was for the most 
part a paraphrase of certain passages in the Moralists, a philosophical 
rhapsody, by the Earl of Shaftesbury. Another one of Thomson’s 
juvenile poems, “Upon Happiness,” contributed to The Edinburgh 
Miscellany in 1720, was inspired by a letter John Norris wrote at All- 
Souls College, April 18, 1683, entitled ‘An Idea of Happiness: Enquiring 
wherein the greatest Happiness Attainable by Man in this Life does 
consist.”” In addition, Thomson was perhaps indebted to John Norris 
for some of the general treatment of theme found in his “Preface” to the 
second edition of Winter (1726).* 

The nature of Thomson’s indebtedness to Norris when he wrote ‘Upon 
Happiness”’ is indicated in the following parallels: 





Thomson 


But darkly here the Godhead we 
survey, 

Confined and cramped in this cage of 
clay. 

What cruel band is this to earth that 
ties 

Our souls from soaring to their native 
skies 

Upon the bright eternal face to gaze, 

And there drink in the beatific rays— 


Norris 


For what an infinite Satisfaction, 
Happiness and Delight it must needs 
be, to have a clear and intimate Per- 
ception of that Primitive and Original 
Beauty, Perfection and Harmony, 
whereof all that appears fair and ex- 
cellent, either to our Senses or Under- 
standings in this Life, is but a faint 
Imitation, a pale Reflection! To see 
him who is the Fountain of all Being, 





1“The Source of James Thomson’s ‘The Works and Wonders of Almighty Power,’ ” 
MP, xxxut, 1 (August, 1934), 33-36. 

2 The letter is found (pp. 317-350) in a CottEction of Miscellanies: Consisting of 
Poems, Discourses & LETTERS, Occasionally Written. By John Norris, Rector of Bemer- 
ton near Sarum. The Fourth Edition, carefully Revised, Corrected, and Improved by the 
Authour. London, 1706. 

As late as 1736 Thomson, in using the phrase “‘moral gravitation’’ (see Liberty, Part v, 
Il. 245-261) echoed a discussion by John Norris in another treatise. Norris had written: 
“This first Alteration of the Soul from good answers to Gravity in Bodys, and may be call’d 
for distinction sake the Moral Gravity of the Soul, the Second to Gravitation or actual 
Pressure, and may as fitly be call’d the Moral Gravitation of the Soui.”” See The Theory and 
Regulation of Love, A Moral Essay. In Two Parts (Oxford, 1688), p. 11. According to Nor- 
ris, the soul by virtue of moral gravitation is drawn to God, the central magnet; according 
to Thomson, the self by virtue of moral gravitation is drawn to the public good. Norris 
later shows how this moral gravitation of the soul, “exercised without any design of 
Prospect,”’ tends benevolently and unselfishly toward good (pp. 50, 51, 58-60). This “‘good”’ 
is the public good which Thomson had in mind when he wrote the passage referrred to 
above. Norris’s own indebtedness to Nicolas Malebranche does not concern us here. 
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There to behold the good one and the 
fair, 

A ray from whom all mortal beauties 
are? 

In beauteous nature all the harmony 

Is but the echo of the Deity, 

Of all perfection who the centre is, 

And boundless ocean of untainted 
bliss; 

For ever open to the ravished view, 

And full enjoyment of the radiant crew 

Who live in raptures of eternal joy, 

Whose flaming love their tuneful harps 
employ 

In solemn hymns Jehovah’s praise to 
sing, 

And make all heaven with hallelujahs 
ring. 

These realms of light no further I’ll 
explore, 

And in these heights I will no longer 
soar; 

Not like our grosser atmosphere be- 
neath, 

The ether here’s too thin for me to 
breathe. 

The region is unsufferably bright, 

And flashes on me with too strong a 
light. 

Then from the mountain, lo! I now 
descend 

And to my vision put a hasty end.‘ 


containing in himself the Perfection, 
not only of all that is, but of all that is 
possible to be... To see Him, of 
whom all Nature is the Image, of 
whom all the Harmony, both of the 
visible and invisible World, is but the 
eccho...The Immense Ocean of 
Beauty, which is it self, by it self, with 
it self, uniform, always Existing! This 
certainly will affect the Soul with all 
the pleasing and ravishing Transports 
of Love and Desire, Joy and Delight, 
Wonder and Amazement, together 
with a settled Acquiescence and Com- 
placency of Spirit... We see how 
strangely our Sense of Seeing is af- 
fected with the Harmony of Colours; 
and our Sense of Hearing, with the 
Harmony of Sounds; insomuch, that 
some have been too weak for the En- 
joyment, and have been almost Trans- 
ported beyond themselves with the 
Sublimate of Pleasure. And if so, what 
then shall we think of the Beatific Vi- 
sion; the Pleasure of which will so far 
transcend that of the other, as God, 
who is all over Harmony and Propor- 
tion, exceeds the sweet Melody of 
Sounds and Colours... But I shall 
not venture to soar any longer in 
these Heights; I find the Aether too 
Thin here to Breath in long, and the 
Brightness of the Region flashes too 
strong upon my tender Sense; I shall 
therefore hasten to descend from the 
mount of God, lest I grow Giddy with 
Speculation, and lose those Secrets 
which I have learnt there, the Cabala 
of Felicity.® 


In the earlier part of his letter Norris argues that man finds disillusion- 
ment in the fruition of an attained object, not because of the nature of 
fruition itself but because of the finiteness of the object pursued and 


realized.* Thomson writes: 


a“ 


Upon Happiness,”’ ll. 134-159. 


§ Norris, pp. 337-338. 


* Ibid., pp. 324 ff. 
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Yea, all the joys beneath the conscious sun, 
And softer ones that his inspection shun, 
Much of their pleasure in fruition fade; 
Enjoyment o’er them throws a sullen shade. 
The reason is, we promise vaster things 
And sweeter joys than from their nature springs: 
When they are lost, weep the apparent bliss, 
And not what really in fruition is; 

So that our griefs are greater than our joys, 

And only real pain springs from fantastic toys.’ 








Again we read in Norris: 


The Enjoyments of our Lives run in a perpetual Round, like the Months in the 
Calendar, but with a quicker Revolution, we dance like Fairies in a Circle, and 
our whole life is but a nauseous Tautology: we rise like the Sun, and run the same 
Course we did the Day before; and to Morrow is but the same over again. . .* 


I confess, the Practice of Virtue is a very great Instrument of Happiness; and 
that there is a great deal more true Satisfaction and solid content to be found 
in a constant course of well-living, than in all the soft Caresses of the most 
studied Luxury, or the Voluptuousness of a Seraglio.® 


The following lines from Thomson’s “Upon Happiness” are similar in 
phraseology and content to the passage just quoted: 


I from the mount all mortal pleasures saw 
Themselves within a narrow compass draw; 
The libertine a nauseous circle run, 

And dully acted what he’d often done. 

Just so when Luna darts her silver ray, 

And pours on silent earth a paler day; 

From Stygian caves the flitting fairies scud, 
And on the margent of some limpid flood, 
Which by reflected moonlight darts a glance, 
In midnight circles range themselves and dance. 


To-morrow, cries he, will us entertain: 
Pray what’s to-morrow but to-day again? 
Deluded youth, no more the chase pursue; 
So oft deceived, no more the toil renew. 
But in a constant and a fixed design 
Of acting well there is a lasting mine 
Of solid satisfaction, purest joy, 

For virtue’s pleasures never, never cloy.” 


7 “Upon Happiness,” Il. 62-71. ® Norris, p. 331. ® Tbid., p. 340. 
10 “Upon Happiness,” Il. 84-101. 
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Thomson must have read Norris’s Miscellanies with a great deal of 
care. Not only does he make use of Norris’s letter dealing with happiness 
in order to write his juvenile poem; he also borrowed words and phrases 
here and there from several of Norris’s poems that appear in the book. 
For example, if one will read lines 122-141 in the poem “Upon Hap- 
piness,” part of which is quoted above, one will find the theme and 
language quite similar in places to those in the following passage taken 
from Norris’s “Seraphick Love’’: 


Through Contemplation’s Optics I have seen 
Him who is Fairer than the Sons of Men: 
The Source of good, the light Archetypall, 
Beauty in the Original. 
The fairest of ten thousand, He, 
Proportion all and Harmony. 
All Mortal Beauty’s but a Ray 
Of his bright ever-shining Day; 
A little feeble, twinkling Star, 
Which now the Sun’s in place must disappear; 
There is but One that’s Good, there is but One that’s Fair. 


To thee, thou only Fair, my Soul aspires 
With Holy Breathings, languishing Desires. 
To thee m’ inamour’d, panting Heart does move 
By Efforts of Ecstatic Love. 
How do thy glorious Streams of Light 
Refresh my intellectual Sight! 
Tho broken, and strain’d through a Skreen 
Of envious Flesh that stands between! 
When shall m’ imprison’d Soul be free, 
That she thy Native Uncorrected Light may see, 
And gaze upon thy Face to all Eternity?" 


1 Norris, p. 19.—This ecstatic love of infinite beauty (God) finds expression in the 
writings of Henry Needier, another careful reader of John Norris. In a letter to Mr. H., 
written at Portsmouth, November, 1711, he discusses Norris’s Theory of The Ideal World 
(1704), writing such rapturous passages as the following: “O Wisdom! how boundless are 
thy Treasures? how inexhaustible thy Stores? who dost afford sufficient Matter for the 
eternal Contemplation of an Infinite Mind; and whose pure Fountains perpetually quench 
the Thirst of the whole Intelligent Creation, without being in the least diminish’d. How 
shou’d we be transported with thy Divine Beauties? how ravish’d with thy Charms, if 
these thick films of Mortality, which now, like Clouds, intercept the Rays, and conceal 
thee from our Sight, were once remov’d; and we admitted tc a clear and open Vision of 
thee?’”’ See The Works of Mr. Henry Needler ... published by Mr. Duncombe, 3 ed. 
(London, 1735), pp. 209-210. See also Needler’s “On The Excellency of Divine Contem- 
plation” (Works, pp. 51-52), which is likewise done in the manner of John Norris. 
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Note how similar the language is at times: ‘‘A ray from whom all mortal 
beauties are” (Thomson); “All Mortal Beauty’s but a Ray” (Norris). : 

Since Thomson was quite familiar with Norris’s Miscellanies, he must 
have found such nature passages as the following pleasing to his taste: 


Pleas’d with a various Scene of Thought I lie 
Whil’st an Obliging Stream slides gently by 
Silent and deep as is the Bliss I chuse, 

All round the little winged Quire 

Pathetic, tender Thoughts inspire, 

And with their Strains provoke my Muse. 
With Ease the Inspiration I obey 
And sing as unconcern’d, and as well pleas’d as they. 
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If Ought below deserve the Name of Bliss, : 
It must (whate’er the great ones think) be this.” ‘ 


Norris’s poem “To Dr. Plot, on his Natural History of Staffordshire,” 
combining as it does an intelligent appreciation of nature, which the 
specialist in natural history made possible, with a feeling of worship for 
the Creator of the natural world, a theme dear to Thomson throughout 
his life, must have found in the young Scottish poet an eager reader. 
Take such passages as the following: 


Dull Souls, why did great Nature take such care 
To write in such a Splendid character; 

If Man the only thing below 

That can pretend her hand to know 

Her fair-writ Volume does despise, 
And tho design’d for Wisdom won’t be wise? 
Th’ Almighty gets no Praise from this dull kind, 
The Sun was never worship’d by the Blind. 
Such Ignorance can ne’re Devotion raise, 
They will want Wisdom and their Maker Praise. 
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They only can this Tribute duely yield 
Whose active Spirits range abroad, 
Who traverse o’re all Nature’s field 
And view the great Magnificence of God. 
They see the hidden Wealth of Nature’s store 
Fall down, and Learnedly adore; 
But they most justly yet this Tribute pay 
Who do’t Contemplate only, but display, 
Comment on Nature’s Text, and to the sense 
Expose her latent Excellence, 
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2 From “Sitting in an Arsour,” Norris, p. 33. 
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Who like the Sun, not only fravel o’re 
The World, but give it light that others may adore." 


Certainly ‘““My Estate” contained subject-matter that delighted Thom- 
son’s muse: 
Throughout the Works divine I cast my Eye, 
Admire their Beauty, and their Harmony. 
I view the glorious Host above, 
And him that made them, Praise and Love. 
The flowry Meads and Fields beneath, 
Delight me with their odorous Breath. 
This is my Joy by you not understood 
Like that of God, when he said all was good. 


Nay (what you’d think less likely to be true) 
I can enjoy what’s yours much more than you. 
Your Meadow’s Beauty I survey, 
Which you prize only for its Hay, 

There can I sit beneath a Tree, 

And write an Ode or Elegy. 
What to you care, does to me pleasure bring, 
You Own the Cage, I in it sit and sing." 


If we may judge by what Norris himself says, his contemplation of the 
beauty and variety of the natural world inspired spontaneous song, and 
likewise a sense of worship as he viewed the magnificence of God made 
manifest in the world of nature. Later, Thomson, commenting upon the 
works of nature, wrote: 


Where can we meet with such variety, such beauty, such magnificence? All that 
enlarges and transports the soul! What more inspiring than a calm, wide survey 
of them? . .. But there is no thinking of these things without breaking out into 
poetry; which is, by-the-by, a plain and undeniable argument of their superior 
excellence.'® 


Throughout the Miscellanies are many notes that Thomson was to 


% From “To Dr. Plot, on his Natural History of Staffordshire,’”’ Norris, p. 102. 

“4 Norris, pp. 60-61. 

1% Poetical Works, ed. by J. Logie Robertson (London, 1908), p. 241.—In my article on 
“Scientific Rationalism and James Thomson’s Poetic Art,” SP, xxxt, 3 (July, 1934), 453- 
471, I sought to prove that some of the views expressed in Thomson’s “Preface” to Winter 
(1726), concerning the nature, purpose, and subject-matter of poetry, are closely akin to 
views expressed by the divines and natural philosophers of the latter part of the seven- 
teenth and the first part of the eighteenth century when they wrote concerning the beauty, 
variety, and magnificence of nature as an inspiring theme for man’s contemplation. Though 
I did not discuss John Norris in this connection, I could well have done so, for the evidence 
shows that the rector of Bemerton wasa poetic lover of nature and nature’s God, and that 
Thomson read him carefully and drew inspiration from him. 
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echo later, such as Norris’s love of solitude, some quiet retreat in the 
woods and meadows, and alongside streams, where one could observe 
the beauties of the world and contemplate God, who is the source of al! 
beauty. Like Thomson, Norris loved a few things with great passion 
among which were “‘the Magnificence of the Heavens, the Beauty of the 
Spring,” and “Conversation with select Friends, or Men of harmonical 
and tunable Dispositions . . . ”*? Thomson called them “friends of pliant 
soul,’’!8 

Was Thomson indebted to John Norris for some of his general treat- 
ment of theme found in his “Preface” to the second edition of Winter 
(1726)? His interest in Norris leads me to believe that he was. Certainly 
the following parallels between the views expressed by the Rector of 
Bemerton in his “To The Reader,”’” written at All-Souls College, June 1, 
1678, and the views presented by Thomson in his “Preface” seem to be 
more than accidental: 

1. In his “To The Reader” Norris argues that poetry has “of late 
mightily fall’n from the Beauty of its Idea, and from its ancient Majesty 
and Grandeur, as well as Credit and Reputation.” 

2. Thomson begins his “Preface” by discussing briefly ‘“‘the present 
contempt” of poetry. 

3. Norris says that poetry, forsaking the lofty, serious strain, has 
now for the most part dwindled down to light, frothy stuff, consisting either of 
mad extravagant Rants, or slight Witticisms, and little amorous Conceits, fit 
only for Tavern Entertainment... 

The truth is, this most Excellent and Divine Art has of late been so cheapned 
and depretiated by the bungling Performance of some who thought themselves 
inspired . . . that Poetry is almost grown out of Repute, and men come strongly 
prejudiced against any thing of this kind, as expecting nothing but Froth and 
Emptiness; and to be a Poet goes for little more than a Country Fiddler. 


4. Thomson comments upon what often passes for poetry in his day— 
“forced unaffecting fancies, little glittering prettinesses, mixed turns of 
wit and expression, which are as widely different from native poetry as 
buffoonery is from the Perfection of human thinking.” Norris had said 
that “that which we generally have nowadays is no more like the thing it 
was formerly, than Modern Religion is like Primitive Christianity.” 

5. To Norris, serious poetry, like music, makes “equal address” to the 


16 See “Of Solitude,” Norris, pp. 125-131. Cf. Needler, Works, pp. 90 ff. Like Shaftes- 
bury, Needler, and Thomson, Norris loved to escape from the world of “‘business”’ in order 
to woo inspiration in the world of solitude. 

17 Norris, pp. 245-246. Cf. Needler, Works, pp. 92-93. 

18 Winter (1746), 1. 573. 

19 In Miscellanies, no pagination. 
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judgment and the imagination, and is valuable “for the moralizing and 
governing the Passions of Mankind.” 

6. Thomson argues for the choice of a serious subject for poetry— 
something that would “amuse the fancy, enlighten the head, and warm 
the heart.’ Such a subject would “awake the poetical enthusiasm, the 
philosophical reflection, and the moral sentiment .. . ” 

Both are agreed that serious poetry makes appeal to one’s judgment, 
imagination, and moral sense. 

7. Norris says his purpose “is to restore the declining Genius of 
Poetry to its Primitive and genuine Greatness...” 

8. Thomson also wants poetry “to be restored to her ancient truth 
and purity...” 

Finally, both believed that a revival of poetry could be brought about 
through the choice of serious subject-matter. Norris, therefore, chose 
“Divine and Moral Subjects” and Thomson “the works of Nature.” 

HERBERT DRENNON 


Mississippi State College 








LXV 


THE MISSING YEARS IN EDMUND BURKE’S 
BIOGRAPHY 


VENTS in the life of Edmund Burke from his birth in Dublin in 
1729, his schooldays at Ballitore, his undergraduate career at 
Trinity College, and his venture into pamphleteering during the Lucas 
controversy, have been reconstructed in much detail.! That he came to 
London to read law and keep his terms in the Middle Temple at some 
time shortly before May 2, 1750—the date of his bond—is also readily 
inferred.? And then, after a lapse of years, when he contracted with 
Dodsley in 1758 to publish The Annual Register; when he began to meet 
Garrick, Johnson, Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, and other distinguished 
people at about the same time; and finally when he began his political 
apprenticeship under William Gerard Hamilton in 1759*—Burke’s life is 
increasingly illuminated by well-known names, until within a few years 
the young Irishman is a celebrity in his own right. But between these 
dates lies almost a decade which the historians of Burke’s career, such as 
Bisset, MacKnight, and Prior, have passed over with vague conjecture. 
Lord Morley, in the best-known of all Burke’s biographies, refers to 
these years as “enveloped in nearly complete obscurity,’* while the 
Dictionary of National Biography observes that ‘‘we scarcely know any- 
thing of this period of his life.’”” Such lack of knowledge has helped to 
keep alive various canards which even in Burke’s lifetime were circu- 
lated about this interlude of his youth—that he went to St. Omer’s and 
became a convert to Popery, that he visited America under mysterious 
circumstances, and that he was the lover of Peg Woffington. Indeed, 
the life of such a forthright person as Edmund Burke, who once de- 
clared “that he had no secrets with regard to the public,’”® appears often 
to attract dark and mysterious legends—perhaps on the principle of 
lucus a non lucendo. 
To clarify the activities of Burke during these years is now to some de- 

1 By A. P. I. Samuels, Early Life, Correspondence, and Writings of Burke (Cambridge, 
England, 1923); following Samuels’s investigation some of the original documents were 
destroyed by the burning of the Dublin Public Record Office in the riots of 1922. 

2 Samuels, op. cit., p. 219. I believe no one has pointed out a possible allusion to the great 
earthquake scare of April, 1750, in and about London, in Burke’s The Sublime and Beauti- 
ful, 1, xv, in the discussion of terror and curiosity; cf. The Gentleman’s Magazine (1750), 
xx, 184. According to evidence cited below, Burke was then engaged in desultory work 
upon this essay. 

3 Hardy’s Memoirs of Lord Charlemont (London, 1812), 1, 119, and Correspondence of 
Burke, ed. Fitzwilliam and Bourke (London, 1844), 1, 36 and n. 3, hereafter referred to as 
Fitzwilliam Corres pondence. 4 Burke, English Men of Letters ed., p. 8. 

5 Correspondence of Burke with Dr. F. Laurence (London, 1827), p. 291. 
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gree possible, thanks to the evidence of notebooks and scraps of juvenilia 
found among his private papers. These papers were left by his widow 
upon her death in 1812 in the custody of Earl Fitzwilliam, Dr. Walker 
King, Bishop of Rochester, and the Right Hon. William Elliot; they are 
now in the archives of the Fitzwilliam family, at Wentworth Wood- 
house, Yorkshire, and at Milton, near Peterborough. A discreet selection 
of letters from these papers was published in 1844 in the four-volume 
Correspondence of Edmund Burke, edited by Charles William, Earl 
Fitzwilliam, and Sir Richard Bourke, but a mass of material—including 
these notebooks, drafts of speeches, some private memoranda, and nu- 
merous bundles of letters to and from Burke—remains unpublished. 
Through the kindness of the present owners, Earl Fitzwilliam and 
Thomas Wentworth Fitzwilliam, Esq., the present investigation was 
made. 

Thus a notebook labeled on the cover “Found among Mr Wm Burke’s 

Papers By W Cuppage” affords us a good deal of information.® The rela- 
tions between Edmund and William Burke are important, and indeed 
are bound up inextricably with this chapter in the future statesman’s life. 
Best known to literature because he figures as a peppery, impulsive 
character—a ‘“‘wild-fowl of excellent flavour’—in Goldsmith’s Refalia- 
tion, William Burke has never met adequate treatment in the various 
biographies of his “kinsman.” Of him le grand Burke wrote to Archbishop 
Markham in 1771: 
Looking back to the course of my life, I remember no one considerable benefit 
in the whole of it, which I did not, mediately or immediately, derive from him. 
To him I owe my connexion with Lord Rockingham. To him I am indebted for 
my seat in Parliament. To him it is I must refer all the happiness and all the 
advantages I received from a long acquaintanceship with your lordship.’ 


When William Burke in quest of a fortune went to India six years later, 
the statesman introduced him to Philip Francis as one “whom I have 
tenderly loved, highly valued, and continually lived with in an union 
not to be expressed, quite since our boyish years... my dearest, old- 
est, best friend.”* On the same occasion John Bourke*® recommended 
William Burke to Francis by writing: 


* Captain, later General, William Cuppage is described as ‘my kinsman & namesake’”’ in 
William Burke’s will, of which he was an executor and the residuary legatee. This will, 
dated 13 October, 1795, may be found in Somerset House (vol. “Walpole 569’’); following 
William Burke’s death, it was proved on 27 August, 1798. 

1 Fitewilliam Correspondence, 1, 317; at this time Dr. Markham was Bishop of Chester. 
Burke’s reference to “my seat in Parliament” recalls the fact that William Burke intro- 
duced him to Lord Verney, through whose interest Edmund obtained his return for 
Wendover. 8 Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis, ed. Parkes (London, 1867), 11, 103-104. 

* A native of County Mayo, but long settled in London as a merchant; he enjoyed, it 
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He and Edmund have lived together from their early days, in a course of the 
most uninterrupted friendship, with the same affections, the same connexions 
and interests; as their union has been close, their separation must be grievous. 
I really pity the man going and the man left behind.’* 


Despite the many rumors of chicanery which clung to the reputation of 
William Burke both at home and abroad, the great statesman—who 
idealized his friends, and had only the vaguest notions of finance and 
business methods—appears never to have lost faith in him. “My old 
friend and faithful companion, Will. Burke, knows his place in my 
heart,” Edmund wrote in his will, dated August 11, 1794." In his im- 
passioned defence of William Burke to Markham—against charges of 
political bad faith and dishonesty—Edmund refers to him repeatedly as 
“my kinsman.” The precise relationship, if in fact it be no more than 
identity of name added to the clannishness of Irish blood in the midst 
of an English metropolis, seems impossible to discover. Sir James Prior’s 
life of Edmund Burke—a work which with all its shortcomings was base: 
diligently upon many oral sources which have long since passed beyond 
the historian’s verification—reports concerning William Burke: 


Though no relation of Edmund, this gentleman was so much attached to him 
from boyhood, and so proud of the connexion, that, in the language of a friend 
of the family, “he would have knocked any man down who had dared to dispute 
the relationship.’ 





appears, a considerable intimacy with both Edmund and William Burke—see a letter to 
him from the former in Fitzwilliam Correspondence, 11, 109. William Burke in his own letter 
to Francis, September 1, 1777, speaks of Edmund Burke and John Bourke as “my two 
kinsmen,” ibid., 11, 179. A certain Irish warmth and exaggeration entered into all these 
statements; thus Edmund Burke’s avowal that William is his “‘oldest’’ friend forgets 
Shackleton, Dennis, and others who figure in his schooldays long before there is any men- 
tion of William Burke. 10 Memoirs of Francis, 11, 100. 

1 Bisset, Life of Burke (Rondon, 1798), p. 581. 

2 Fitzwilliam Correspondence, 1, 283, 300, and 323. 

13 Memoir of Burke (London, 1854), p. 491. On 26 November, 1783, in answering Lord 
Verney’s Bill in Chancery which charged that Edmund Burke’s “cousin or other relation” 
William Burke had borrowed but never repaid a sum of £6000 for his kinsman’s use, the 
statesman himself declared upon oath: “And this Defendant further saith, that he does not 
know nor can form any distinct opinion of what degree of relation (if any) William Burke in 
the Bill named may stand to this Defendant, but that he does believe that their fathers dic 
sometimes call each other cousins, but has no other occasion to believe that they are of 
kindred”’ (q. in C. W. Dilke, Papers of a Critic, London, 1875, 11, 369-370). This disclaimer 
of responsibility in William Burke’s financial affairs and of definite kinship with him— 
made at a time when the latter was far away in India, and under a cloud of suspicion re- 
specting his business integrity—is rather in contrast to the warm professions of interest, 
obligation, and blood-relationship which Edmund Burke made at other times. According 
to Mrs. Agmondesham Vesey, a good friend of the Burkes, Edmund and William “have 
long made one common purse” (letter of 28 May, 1777, in Reginald Blunt, Mrs. Montagy, 
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In an unpublished letter at Wentworth, to Edmund Burke from Richard 
Shackleton, the intimate of his Quaker schooldays in Ireland, dated 
December 8, 1769, we read: 

My hearty respects to social, friendly Will Burke: I am obliged to him for the 
Franks which he sent me by my Son; but would have been more so if he had 
wrote his own name on the superscription of some of them, as well as my name: 
It is enough for Ned Burke who is an Irishman to make such blunders.“ 


From these words of Shackleton—whose wide acquaintance with the 
Irish relatives of Burke is shown by the allusions of many letters—the 
inference is plain that William was no Irishman by birth. In Joseph 
Welch’s Alumni Westmonasterii (London, 1852), p. 341, we read that he 
“was a native of London and his father’s name was John.”’ The fact that 
one of Edmund Burke’s two bondsmen when he entered the Middle 
Temple on May 2, 1750 was “‘John Burke, of Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, 
gent.,””"® added to the circumstance that as late as 1757 Edmund was 
still receiving mail ‘‘at Mr. Burke’s, in Sergeant’s Inn,’’* and joined to 
Edmund’s testimony previously cited that he had “continually lived 
with” William for many years—all point to the supposition that the 
young student from Dublin owed his early sponsorship and lodgings to 
William’s father, a barrister.'? 

From Welch we learn that William Burke was born in 1730, and thus 
was Edmund’s junior by one year; that he was admitted as a scholar to 
Westminster in 1743; and proceeded to Christ Church, Oxford in 1747. 
Here, it is said, he wrote some elegiac verses on the death of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, in 1751, and graduated B.C.L. in 1755. It will be seen 
that a poem by William Burke to Dr. Christopher Nugent, cited below, 
is inscribed ‘Oxford, June 1753.” 


Queen of the Biues, Boston and New York, 11, 23); Verney evidently suspected the same 
thing in filing his Chancery Bill mentioned above, but was unable legally to prove his case. 

\ William Burke at this time was M. P. for Great Bedwin; hence his prerogative of 
franking letters. See Welch, Alumni Westmonasterii (London, 1852), p. 341. 

% Prior, p. 32. C. W. Dilke, Papers of a Critic (London, 1875), 1, 362-363, notes that 
one finds a mention of “Mr. Burke of Serjeants’ Inn, relation of Mr. Burke of Jamaica,” 
in a letter of 9 December, 1752, apropos of Dr. Delany’s marrigge settlement on his first 
wife, in Autobiography .. . of Mrs. Delany (London, 1861), 111, 180. Like the majority of 
Burkes in this generation, Mr. Burke of Jamaica seems to have been financially embar- 
rassed, since, upon news of his death, all his effects were seized for rent by his London 
landlord. A search through Colonial Papers, America and West Indies, and unpublished 
records in the Public Record Office reveals the presence of various Burkes in the mid- 
eighteenth century who were evidently trying to make fortunes in the West Indies—but an 
exact identification of the above appears impossible. 

16 See letter to Shackleton, 10 August, 1757, in Fitzwilliam Correspondence, 1, 32-33. 

17G. F. R. Barker and A. H. Stenning, The Record of Old Westminsters (London, 1928), 
I, 143, state that William was the “‘son of John Burke, of St. James’s, London.” 
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Respecting the doings of Edmund Burke during these first days of 
apprenticeship to the law, we must rely chiefly upon a few letters to 
Irish schoolmates—one to Matthew Smith written soon after Burke’s 
arrival in London in 1750 and inspired by a first visit to Westminster 
Abbey,'* and two to Shackleton written in the following winter and 
spring.'® The second letter, dated from London, 5 April, 1751, reports: 


My health is tolerable, thank God; my studies, too, in the same degree, and my 
situation not disagreeable. I intend soon to go a good distance from town, in 
hopes of bettering all three, as well as lessening my expenses. 


Burke’s reference to his health recalls a constitutional weakness—prob- 
ably a disposition to tuberculosis, which caused other deaths in his 
family, including that of his own son Richard in 1794—which appeared 
in childhood, and had sent the lad into the salubrious country near 
Kilcolman Castle for a season.” Perhaps to escape the smoke and damps 
of the city, Burke is found at Croydon in Surrey as early as November 
1750. At this place and date he signed the first poem found in the juvenile 
notebook at Wentworth, mentioned above, entitled “The Muse di- 
vorced/An Epistle from Mr. E. Burke to his friend Mr. W. Burke.” 
A rather long, conventional poem in heroic couplets on the subject of the 
author’s incurable furor poeticus,§ it cannot here be presented in full. 
Certain passages, however, contain autobiographical glimpses; they show 
the author as somewhat bored with the law and attracted to literary 
pursuits—a diversion of interest which led Burke at length to publish 
the Vindication of Natural Society and other works, to undertake The 
Annual Register for Dodsley, and finally to become a master of Parlia- 
mentary eloquence rather than an adornment to the Bar: 


The Itch, that first to scribbling turn’d my Quill 
The fatal Itch, that makes me scribble still . . . 
Whate’er the stars determine at our Birth, 
Whether to conquer, or to Plough the Earth; 
Whether to wear the Ribband, or the Rope, 
Whether to be, or whether burn a Pope, 


18 See Samuels, p. 221 et seq. 

19 In Leadbeater Papers (London, 1862), 11, 94-96. The first is dated “London, 20th Feb- 
ruary, 1750,” but the fact that this is Old Style is sufficiently indicated by Burke’s post- 
script, p. 96: “A bill was brought into the House of Lords yesterday by the Earl of Chester- 
field for altering the style. ’Tis thought it will pass.” Cf. Parliamentary History, xtv (1751), 
979 ff. 2 Samuels, pp. 8-10. 

” Burke’s undergraduate letters, poems, and the Minute Book of the Trinity College 
Historical Society (which he helped to found), all transcribed by Samuels, bear witness to 
this malady, as he humorously regards it, ‘which (as skilful physicians assure me) is as 
difficultly cured as a disease very nearly akin to it, namely, the itch” (to Shackleton, 
January 24, 1747, in Samuels, p. 128). 
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Whether in gouty Pride on down to loll, 

Or Range with Midnight whores the cold patrol, 

This Rules our Days; in vain the wretch would fly 

His Stars o’erlook him with a conscious Eye. . . 

Een I while arming for the wordy War 

Neglect the spoils & trophies of the Bar, 

Drawn by th’ attraction of my natal Ray 

Against my Reason often Quit my way... 

Under whatever Standard we Inlist, 

*Twere better ne’er begin, than not persist. 
Rous’d with these thoughts I lash my Lazy side, 

And all my strength collect and all my Pride 

All boyish dreams for ever disavow 

Then dream, & Triffle, play, & rhime as now, 

This of myself I know, & more amiss 

But should Will: Burke presume to tell me this, 

The fool! the Coxcomb! the ill mannered Elf! 

Who dares to think me—What I think myself.” 


William’s reply “in answer to the foregoing” is dated ‘London Nov. 
1750,” and beyond professions of admiration for his “dear Friend” 
and a reference in one passage “‘to a Satire of Mr E. Bs”’—as a footnote 
explains—is of scant interest. 

The year 1751 is represented in this notebook by a prose satire called 
“A Funeral Oration on the Inspector/to be Pronounced in the Bedford 
Coffee/house by Mr Macklin. by E B.” An asterisk beside “the In- 
spector” explains below, ‘Doctor Hill writer of a paper so called,”’ and 
another comments on Macklin: “there were several remarkably im- 
pudent fellows on the town but this Gentleman a Comedian outfaced 
them all.’”’ This is the leading paragraph in the characterization of Dr. 
Hill: 

Has he ever spoken ill of any Body, to whom he has not given Occasion to speak 
worse of him? but if we admire his Justice what Encomiums will suit his pru- 
dence, in that admirable distinction which he Establish’d between the Inspector 
and Dr. Hill, A Distinction so slippery that no knot could hold him. If the 
Inspector was a libeller Dr. Hill was notwithstanding a good natured man; If 
the Inspector propos’d Marriage Dr. Hill slipt out of the Noose. On the other 
hand if Dr. Hill was a man of profess’d Bravery, the Inspector might have been 


# A sketch in this poem of 
The hopeful parson new arriv’d in town, 
Who just has got a wife, & just a Gown, 
is explained in a note: “These lines allude to Mr. C. a very honest Young Divine very 
much in Love & more in Debt, very orthodox & very poor.” I am unable to identify this 
acquaintance of the young Burkes. 
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conscientious in Duelling. if Dr. Hill suffered a publick threshing, The Inspector 
felt no hurt in body or Reputation. 

... He was such a Lover of Literature, that he wo? not accept an ill spelt 
Challenge, such an Enemy to foppery that for it he Libell’d a man he own’d he 
never saw, So humble that he condescended to Lie, So patient that he endured 
a drubbing, so Couragious that he Hectored after it. 


Near the end, the satirist remarks that “our Hero” is like Falstafi— 
“both excellent at Brazening out a Drubbing.” Although this jeu 
d’esprit is almost certainly by Edmund Burke, to whom it is here at- 
tributed—and in content reminiscent of Burke’s rough and ready 
pamphleteering in the Lucas controversy and other bouts traced by 
Samuels—it is copied out in the hand of William Burke, like all the early 
entries in this notebook, and probably after the lapse of some time since 
composition. Other entries in the book are plainly in the holograph of 
Edmund Burke, but the arrangement of the whole, with index and 
careful spacing, suggests a later copying of the juvenilia which these 
friends had preserved. It is likely, therefore, to suppose that the chrono- 
Jogical order follows memory, and is not invariably accurate. Here for 
example one suspects that “London. 1751” is an error for 1752, in which 
year the apothecary John Hill took his degree of M.D. and became 
“Doctor Hill.” He had begun the series of letters called ‘The In- 
spector’ in the London Advertiser and Literary Gazette on March 5, 1751; 
but Burke’s repeated references to the “publick threshing” and to 
“Brazening out a Drubbing” allude almost certainly to a notorious 
episode which befell Hill in the spring of 1752. “The Inspector’ for April 
30, 1752, had attacked a young Irish gentleman of fashion, Mountefort 
Brown, who demanded either a retraction or a duel. Dr. Hill refused him 
satisfaction, and a week later at Ranelagh Brown caned and kicked his 
traducer. Hill pretended that he was gravely injured, while his news- 
paper issued daily bulletins about his plight—to the derision of London 
wits, who produced squibs, lampoons, and satiric prints of the incident.* 
The fact that Mountefort Brown was a compatriot of Burke may have 
led him to contribute his mite to the occasion. He had probably formed 
his opinion of Charles Macklin when the latter was acting in Dublin in 
1748-50 and becoming embroiled with Sheridan; Burke, with his keen 
- youthful interest in the drama, had edited in 1748 an ephemeral sheet 
* W. L. Cross, History of Henry Fielding (New Haven, 1918), 11, 389. Burke’s comment 
that “Dr Hill slipt out of the Noose” of matrimony may refer to the fact that Hill was a 
bachelor, but carried about with him a picture of his mistress set with diamonds—of which 
he had been robbed in January, 1751; see London Evening Post, Jan. 9-11, 11-14, cited by 
Cross, 11, 391. 
* For contemporary notice of this episode see Cross, op. cit., 11, 419-420. Justice Fielding 
exonerated Brown, and thus incurred the wrath of Dr. Hill. 
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called The Reformer, devoted chiefly to the art of the Smock Alley 
Theatre.* Burke’s suggestion that Macklin should read this Funeral 
Oration in the Bedford Coffee-House refers to the fact that Hill had here 
set up a wooden lion’s head to serve as a post-box for letters to “The 
Inspector.” It should be noted that a month before the Ranelagh episode 
Macklin had entered the field of satire by concocting and acting in a 
farce, Pasquin turn’d Drawcansir, given on April 8, 1752, which mocked 
at Fielding and probably at Hill as well.” This pasquinade may have 
led Burke to nominate Macklin for the reading of this Funeral Oration; 
Burke’s satire shows at any rate that the young Templar was au courant 
with the gossip and wit of the coffee-houses. 

In the same satiric vein we find in the notebook “‘A Letter to Sir James 
L-th-r a most/Notorious Miser who spent about £300 a year out of 
£30,000, a year./May, 1752.” It begins thus: 


I have not the Honour of being Personally known to you; but I am so well 
acquainted with your Character, that I am convinced I cannot apply to any 
person in my necessities so properly as to Sir James Lowther. . . . I desire you 
to lend me an hundred pounds without bond or any other security. 


The young wag assures him that “TI shall proclaim it to the world,” and 
thus enhance the giver’s reputation for generosity; and that, unlike Sir 
James’s heir, the suppliant will offer daily prayers for his preservation: 


If you approve my scheme, let me have an hundred pounds with your advice 
how to use it. that will make me a fortune, and a fortune will make me happy; 
if you are displeased, punish me Sir, give me an hundred pounds, and leave me 
to my own Discretion in using it; it will plunge me into new Distresses and I 
shall be ruined. Take which course you will and you will not fail to oblige. 

Your very faithfull—E: B: 


The miser with whom Burke had his innocent fun was a wealthy land- 
owner of Whitehaven, whose obituary is thus recorded in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for January, 1755, p. 42: “Jan. 2. Sir James Lowther, Bart., 
member for Cumberland, reckoned the richest commoner in Great 
Britain, and worth above a million.” 

Also to the spring of 1752 belongs the rumor that young Burke at this 
time aspired to the Chair of Logic at Glasgow University, vacated in that 
year by Adam Smith.** The contemporary minutes of the University— 


% Samuels, pp. 160 ff., discusses Burke’s interest in the Dubin theatre, and in Appendix 
11 prints the text of The Reformer. For Macklin’s activities and quarrels in Ireland see 
D.N.B., s. 0. “Charles Macklin.’”’ Prior, p. 40, states that Burke ‘‘is believed to have made 
his first attempt at public speaking” at Macklin’s debating society which flourished briefly 
in 1754. % Cf. Cross, 11, 391, and Gentleman’s Magazine, January, 1752, p. 28. 

37 Cf. Cross, 11, 410-413. 

* See Bisset, Life of Burke, 1st ed., pp. 21 f. and Prior, Memoir of Burke (1854 ed.), p. 38. 
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which Dr. W. R. Cunningham most kindly investigated for the present 
writer—say nothing about any candidature on the part of Burke. Fol- 
lowing an interval of one week’s notice, a University meeting was held on 
May 6, 1752: “‘the Question was put who shall be Professor of Logick 
in Mr. Smith’s place, and Mr. James Clow Tutor to the Earl of Gal- 
loway’s children was Elected Unanimously into the said office.” Silence 
in the minutes is no proof of non-candidature, as Dr. Cunningham re- 
minds the writer, instancing the Lushington-Robert Lowe duel for the 
Chair of Greek in 1838. And despite the apparent unanimity of Clow’s 
election in 1752, David Hume was undoubtedly a candidate; “the clergy 
opposed Hume violently, but his friends would have succeeded if the 
Duke of Argyle had given him the least countenance.’”® However, the 
evidence in regard to Burke is vague and contradictory. Bisset says that 
Burke applied at Glasgow, “but too late,” and then “‘betook himself to 
London’’—as if the scheme had occurred to him en route from Dublin, 
while Prior cites Dr. Gillies’ memory of “a letter of thanks, from him 
[Burke], to principal Leechman, on the subject,” although Leechman was 
Principal in 1783 when Burke was made Lord Rector of Glasgow and the 
correspondence recollected by Gillies “in advanced age” must certainly 
have been in that connection.*® That a law student of twenty-three in 
uncertain health and desultory in his studies, and lacking known friends 
of prestige in Scotland, should offer himself for this appointment is 
rather implausible. It belongs probably with other unsupported stories 
of these years. 

The glimpses afforded by the two letters of Burke to Shackleton 
shortly before and after this date reveal no great change in the ambitions 
or fortunes of the Burkes. During the summer of 1751 Edmund and 
William are found taking a holiday in Monmouth, living in modest 
lodgings with an ironmonger, and being mistaken for French spies by 
“the lower sort.’’*! As for Edmund Burke’s movements during the next 
twelvemonth we have his words to Shackleton after a long silence: 
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I spent part of the winter, that is the term-time, in London, and part in Croydon, 
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MacKnight, 1, 57, conjectures that the rumor arose from a remark made by Adam Smith 
after the publication of The Sublime and Beautiful, “that if the author of such a work 
would accept of a chair, he would be a valuable addition to the college.’’ The legend that 
Burke, with this appointment in mind, made a careful study of Berkeley’s philosophy, 
should be compared with Boswell’s intimation, Life of Johnson, Hill-Powell ed., 1, 471-472. 

2° Cf. Burton’s Life of Hume (Edinburgh, 1846), 1, 350-351. 

5° Bisset, pp. 21-23 and again, pp. 48-49; Prior, p. 38 and n. For a correct chronological 
placement of Principal Leechman, cf. Prior, p. 236. 

| To Shackleton, August 31, 1751, and September 28, 1752, in Fitzwilliam Corres pond- 
ence, 1, 24 ff., the latter adding details of the former visit. 
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in Surrey. About the beginning of summer, finding myself attacked with my 
old complaints, I went once more to Bristol, and found the same benefit.” 


From the evidence of this letter, dated September 28, 1752, we learn that 
the “kinsmen” have gone to Turlaine or Turley, in the cloth-making 
district of Wiltshire, on holiday. In the notebook at Wentworth one 
finds “An Epistle to Doctor Nugent by E B/Turlaine Sep" 1751.” In the 
handwriting of William Burke, it likewise was probably copied out and 
dated some time after composition. The implication in Burke’s letter to 
Shackleton from Turlaine that he had not been in this place the preced- 
ing autumn,® and also the reference in this poem to the “two Autumns” 
since Dr. Nugent found the ailing author, lead us to conclude that the 
correct date is 1752. Dr. Nugent, though an Irishman by birth and at 
one time a practitioner in the south of Ireland, appears for some years to 
have been a well-known physician at Bath,™ and it seems unlikely that 
he could have ministered to Edmund Burke before the latter’s arrival in 
England in 1750. Concerning Dr. Nugent his patient and future son-in- 
law writes: 

His temper cheerfull, innocent & free 

Could stoop to all things;—he could stoop to me— 

His easy virtue never wore a frown, 

He mentioned others faults as they their own, 

Nor even ingenious follies did he hate 

But left the Proud t’enjoy their sullen State. 

’Tis now two Autumns, since he chanc’d to find, 

A youth of Body broke, infirm of mind, 

He gave him all that man can ask or give, 

Restor’d his Life, and taught him how to Live, 

But what, and when, and How this youth shall pay, 

Must be discuss’d upon a Longer Day. 


Beneath these lines is added in pencil “then 19—his studies had nearly 
destroyed him.” As is evident from another entry in this notebook, the 


% Tbid., 1, 27. 

% “Now I am influenced to shake off my laziness, and write to you at the same time of 
year, and from the same west country, I wrote my last in. ’Tis true, I am not directly at 
the same place; but you know, to those who are at a vast distance, things may be a great 
way asunder, and yet seem near,”’ Joc. cit. Another piece in this notebook, in prose, and 
bearing evidence of a holiday in Turlaine, may be misdated or else refer to a later excur- 
sion: “An Epistolary Essay on the Natural / History of a Buck / Turlaine, Sep. 1754.” 
Signed “W. B.,’’ it describes the two originally different types now united in the buck—the 
London rake, and the foxhunter of “these Wiltshire Hills.’’ From a reference in Edmund’s 
letter to Shackleton, Sept. 28, 1752, to a certain visitor to Turlaine who “spent a good part 
of his hours in shooting and other country amusements—got drunk at night, got drunk in 
the morning, and became intimate with every body in the village,” one might suppose he 
was the original of this essay. % See D.N.B., s. v. Dr. Christopher Nugent. 
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annotator assumes that Burke was born in 1730 instead of the correct 
date 1729.% But almost certainly Burke was twenty-one, at least, when 
Dr. Nugent first took him in hand; hence, this gloss is another example of 
the careless dating and contradictions in time found in the copying of the 
notebook, In his poem to Dr. Nugent, Burke goes on to analyze his own 
divided state of mind: 


Mean time ten thousand cares distract my Life, 

And keep me always with myself at Strife; 

Too indolent on flying Wealth to seize, 

Of wealth too covetous to be at ease. 

I look at Wisdom, wonder, and Adore 

I look, I wonder, but I do no more 

Timrous the Heights of every thing I fear, 

Perhaps even Wisdom may be bought too Dear, 

The Tortoise snatch’d aloft, to highest Air, 

Was high ’tis true, but was not happy there 

Shall I then vapour in a stoic strain, 

Who, while I boast, must writhe myself for Pain; 

Shall I, who grope my way with purblind Eyes, 

Shall such as I, pretend to dogmatise? 

Better in one low path secure to crawl, 

To doubt of all things, & to learn from all. 
Why should I grieve? in quiet here I dwell, 

Our Irish Kings were never lodged so well. 

Blest with a friend, with indolence and peace, 

Oh! would kind Heav’n a fortune add to these! 

The hopefull end of all my reasning see! 

Thus have I often been and thus shall alway be. 


The close of the poem invites Dr. Nugent to visit the two young men, and 
seems to have been added at a later time than “’tis now two Autumns 
—since the poet refers to approaching spring. “Our fair and absent 
friend” is almost certainly Dr. Nugent’s daughter Jane, Burke’s future 
wife, whose description in prose occurs later in the notebook— 


Nay I will laugh, William shall be grave, 

Our fair and absent friend we’ll toast the while. 

(I will not wrong her in this creeping stile) 

What would you more? the Skies, the roads are fine, 
The sun preparing for the Vernal sign. 

Stay if you dare, remember that in Spring 

An angry Poet is a dangerous thing. 


” 


% Upon a recent piece of evidence Burke’s birthday seems definitely established as 
January 12, 1729; see a note by the present writer in VN & Q, June 19, 1937, p. 441. 
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Perhaps the above invitation was written in the spring of 1753, and may 
be linked with the occasion which inspired another jeu d’esprit in this 
album: “The Pillow—by W. B./An Epistle to Doctor Nugent who 
never used / a Pillow. / Oxford June. 1753.’** Edmund’s rejoinder, 
“An Answer to the Pillow. by E. B. / Bath, July 1753,” reveals that 
Burke upon his annual summer’s holiday had gone to Bath—doubtless 
drawn by friendship and by romantic interest in the daughter. Burke 
refers to his continued pursuit of the law— 

Where wits & Lawyers safe shall trample 

Without the Purlieus of the Temple— 


But the verses contain little self-revelation. Probably upon this or some 
other visit to Bath, during Burke’s recess from legal studies, occurred an 
episode which is recorded upon a single sheet of paper labeled ‘Anec- 
dote,” among the papers at Wentworth. It relates that “when Edmund 
Burke was at the temple, he, with some fellow students, went to one of 
the public watering places. One day in the ordinary Edmund Burke 
engaged in conversation with a physician & displayed so much knowl- 
edge in that science, as surprized the professor of it.” One of Burke’s 
companions led the local physician to believe that the youth was a 
celebrated Irish doctor, and his fellow-students joining in the fun urged 
Burke to keep up the deceit and earn a little money by prescribing for 
the valetudinarians, “but he would not.’”? 

Miscellaneous undated items in this notebook exhibit Burke’s interests 
and literary efforts during this period, but help little in tracking the 
external events of his life. Thus there is a logical exercise, untitled but 
called in the index “A plan for Arguing—E. B.,” whose syllogistic form 
recalls his rigid training in logic at Trinity College.** Perhaps the most 

* It begins: “Thou sweetest Comfort of a Dunsick Mind,” while a footnote explains: 
“N. B. The Author was then not a little pestered by a numerous Band of Creditors, who 
were very little satisfyed with good words, & Mr B had no money for them & used to retire 
to his pillow when they wearied him out.”’ The later events of William Burke’s life show 
him always in straitened circumstances, yet hopefully trying—by loans, political sinecures, 
speculations in stock, and inflationary schemes while he was Commissary General for the 
Forces in India—to make a fortune, until his death in virtual bankruptcy. William Burke’s 
poem is a conventional panegyric of Dr. Nugent, from which we learn that the physician’s 
household consisted of a sister and a daughter (Jane). In 1753, the year in which this poem 
was written, Dr. Nugent published in London “‘An Essay on the Hydrophobia’’; cf. D.N.B. 
Perhaps a journey to the metropolis in connection with the printing of this work may have 
some bearing upon his renewed contact with and invitation from the Burkes in London and 
Oxford. 

37 The Sublime and Beautiful, tv, xv, reveals Burke’s acquaintance with Cheselden’s 
Anatomy of the Human Body, and his letters to Shackleton in Leadbeater Papers, 11, 37 and 
62 show his keen interest in the physiological lectures of Dr. Taylor. 

38 See Samuels, pp. 30, 67, and 70. 
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interesting item is an idealized description of Jane Nugent, entitled 
simply “The Character of — E. B.,” with the blank filled by a pencil 
notation, “Mrs. Burke.” 


I intend to give my Idea of a woman; if it at all answers any Original I shall 
be pleased; for if such a person really exists as I would describe, she must be far 
superior to my Description, & such as I must love too well, to be able to paint as 
I ought. 

She is handsome, but it is a Beauty not arising from features, from Complexion 
and Shape; She has all these in an high degree, but whoever looks at her never 
perceives them, nor makes them the Topic of his Praise. ’tis all the Sweetness of 
Temper, Benevolence, Innocence and Sensibility, which a face can express, that 
forms her beauty.... 

Her Eyes have a mild light, but they awe you when she pleases; they com- 
mand like a good man out of office, not by authority but virtue— 

Her features are not perfectly regular; this Sort of Exactness is more to be 
praised than loved, it is never animated. 

Her Stature is not tall she is not to be the admiration of every body, but the 
happiness of one. 

She has all the Delicacy that does not Exclude firmness— 

She has all the softness that does not imply weakness . . . 

Her Smiles are . . . [sic in MS.] inexpressible. 

Her Voice is a low, soft musick, not form’d to rule in publick Assemblies, but 
to charm those who can distinguish a Company from a Croud, it has this ad- 
vantage you must come close to her to hear it... 

Who can see and know such a Creature, & not love to Distraction? 

Who can know her, and himself and entertain much hope? E.B. 


Following this entry one finds “A Character of the same Lady drawn by 
a friend. W. B.,” in which Jane Nugent is called Amata, and described 
with somewhat more tempered praise.*® The passion for limning the 
characters of one’s friends and acquaintances under fictitious names—a 
device familiar to schoolboys from the satires of Horace and Catullus— 
produced also a sketch called “Phidippus,” annotated in pencil “Wm 
Burke By E B.” Edmund Burke describes William as impulsive, emo- 
tional, sympathetic, adding shrewdly in conclusion: 


you would take Phidippus for a man confident and assuming but in reallity he 
has nothing less in his Character he is timorous & diffident; he has a quick sense 
of the least disgrace. if you see Phidippus positive & violent do not think I am 


39 “‘Amata is certainly no talker,” we are told, but she is wise. “Perhaps too fixt on 
trifling occasions . . . the ill natured would call it stubbornness,”’ and he also admits to 
the soft impeachment “a little Idleness, that has some how crept upon her.’ Prior, p. 49, 
in giving a text of Edmund Burke’s character of Jane, with minor variations from that 
found in the Wentworth notebook, records the tradition that “he presented it to her one 
morning on the anniversary of their marraige.” 
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wrong in my observation, this violence is only a sort of Clamour in which he 
would drown his own fears. 


This pen-portrait bears a marked resemblance to Goldsmith’s of the 
same subject in Retaliation.*° To continue our inventory of the notebook, 
we find an essay written jointly by the hand of Edmund and of William 
Burke called ‘‘The way to preferment,”’ and following it a sketch whose 
script and contents alike indicate Edmund Burke, called “The Man of 
Spirit.” Unless it be taken as pure fiction, it suggests that the author 
frequented as a visitor the House of Commons, scene of his future bat- 
tles. With Burke’s characteristic gift for picturesque simile he writes: 
“T have often observed a Parcel of turkeys stunning one with the strange 
Noise they make, & it represented to me the Clamours of our House of 
common Patriots—but how both are quickly appeased by a little 
bounty.” A brief fragment called “‘A true Genius” is unsigned and un- 
important. The next sketch, “Religion of no Efficacy considered as a 
State Engine,” bears marks of Burke’s style and dialectic, especially in 
a series of elaborate syllogisms at its close. Its argument is thus stated: 
“as we confine the Ends of Religion to this world we naturally annihilate 
its Operation, which must wholly depend upon the Consideration of 
another.” It appears to be at least a foreshadowing of Burke’s future 
stand in respect to Catholic Emancipation. The two following sketches 
in the notebook have been torn out; no trace of them can be found save 
titles in the index—“the Ephemera” and “‘Letter to L. Sh-n-n.’! Next 
comes a “Dialogue” in the Platonic style between Tibullus, Ovid, and 
Anacreon in Hades. Highly conventional, it seems to contain no bio- 
graphical revelations save in the following passage: 

Ov. is Julia within her shop? 

Tib. No, no, all the women are gone to view the New Irishman I think they 
call him, one Maclane, a fellow that made his way to this world through the 
Gallows, & lived by his Gallantrys in the other... it is whispered that the 
women above were as sollicitous to save him, that their Husbands resolved to 
hang him. 


This is pretty clearly a facetious thrust at Lauchlan Macleane, a school- 
fellow of Burke and Goldsmith at Trinity College, Dublin, circa 1746," 


‘© Edmund Burke’s love of writing idealized analyses of those to whom he was most 
deeply devoted appears in a long document also found at Wentworth, in six large folios, 
describing the character of his brother Richard Burke and his own son Richard Jr., written 
after both were dead—the reminiscences of a lonely old man. 

“| A terminus a quo for the date of this missing essay can be fixed, since Henry Boyle 
(1682-1764), parliamentary leader of the Irish Whigs and hence a notable man in young 
Burke’s eye, did not receive the title Earl of Shannon, created for him, until 1756. 

® Forster, Life and Times of Goldsmith (London and New York, 1888), 1, 25. 
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who later gained the reputation of a colonial adventurer, and appeared 
sometimes as a friend and sometimes an adversary of the Burkes. 

Of some intrinsic interest is the next item, signed in pencil “E. B.” 
and entitled ‘‘Several scattered hints concerning Philosophy and Learn- 
ing collected here from my papers.” It contrives to suggest both the over- 
serious youth and the dilettante: 


4 For a period of years following this occurrence of his name in the Burkes’ juvenile 
notebook, Lauchlan Macleane figures in their affairs, though he seems to have been over- 
looked by Edmund Burke’s biographers, save that Prior, p. 91, calls him “‘an old acquzint- 
tance of Burke.” Dilke, 1, 348-349, asserts without giving his authority that Macleane 
went to the West Indies in 1761 and shared in the spoils of the dispossessed French inha}- 
tants to the extent of £200,000. But among the Burke papers at Milton one finds a memo- 
rial of Macleane addressed to the Treasury Board, on November 7, 1765, regarding ‘‘cer- 
tain small Purchases which he made of the French in the Island of Dominique.” Among the 
same papers an unpublished letter of Edmund Burke to his brother Richard, dated 1765, 
shows Macleane acting as intermediary between John Wilkes and Burke. At some time in 
the same year Macleane was in Paris, and to him there the Burkes sent a letter introducing 
their protégé James Barry (Barry, Works, 1, 26). To Barry on March 23, 1766 William 
Burke wrote: “Our friend Mr Macleane is Lieutenant Governor of St. Vincent,”’ ibid., 1, 
43; yet in November 1767 Barry speaks of Macleane as being then second Secretfry of 
State under Lord Shelburne, 1, 139. In the Court Book of the Directors of the East India 
Company, in the archives at India House, he appears in the volume A pril 1769-A pril 1770 
as a heavy owner of stock along with William Burke and a fellow sufferer in the crash of 
June 1769—though upon examining this volume I find there is no truth in the statement of 
the D.N.B., based upon Dilke, 11, 338, that Edmund Burke’s name appears on a petition 
of Proprietors dated June 1, 1769 (thus clearing him of duplicity, in view of his express 
denial in Fitz. Corr., 1, 400). About this time, doubtless in an attempt to recoup his losses, 
Macleane borrowed heavily from the Burkes’ patron Lord Verney (cf. Verney’s Bill of 
Complaint, 15 Dec., 1769, Public Record Office, Cn/1026/18) and from Lord Shelburne 
(Fitzmaurice, Life of Shelburne, London, 1876, 11, 332). From records at India House it is 
apparent that Macleane entered the Indian service in 1773, but that his reputation for 
chicanery followed him is evident in Philip Francis’s caution, regarding Macleane’s plea 
to return to England, that “‘a summary Inspection of his Accounts” should be the first pre- 
liminary (Bengal Public Proceedings, Dec. 21, 1774). Ultimately he became agent of thc 
Nabob of Arcot, and hence a bitter rival of William Burke, the agent of Tanjore; cf. D’Oyly 
to Francis, July 9, 1777, in Memoirs of Francis, 11, 105; on the return voyage, ca. 1779, 
Macleane was lost at sea (Hugh Boyd, Miscellaneous Works [London, 1800], 1, 211). Two 
brief letters from Macleane to Edmund Burke are found among the private papers at 
Wentworth, one dated 31 July, 1772, and the other ‘“‘Chichester, Sunday evening,” both 
asking for interviews regarding the supervisorship over East India affairs which was offered 
to Burke in 1772 (the latter note adding darkly that “I have many reasons to keep incog.’’). 

This sketch of the Burkes’ sometime friend and associate will show the error of Forster, 
Life and Times of Goldsmith, loc. cit., in identifying him with the Lachlan Maclean whom 
Johnson and Boswell visited at Col on October 4, 1773. He also had seen service in India, 
but resigned in January 1766 (Dodwell and Miles, Indian Army List, London, 1838), and 
as Johnson remarked, was “not too rich to settle in his own country”’ (Life, Hill-Powell ed., 
v, 284 n. 3). Professor Pottle kindly informs me that, according to the inscription upon 
this Lachlan Maclean’s tombstone at Kilunaig, he died on Dec. 25, 1802. 
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_,. the End of learning is not knowledge but virtue. . . . if my studies are not 
of such a nature as to enable me to make a figure in the world or to acquire some 
better profession instead of it: what have I been doing? & in what a light do I 
present myself? 

We ought to rather to be learned about Sciences, than in them. . . . 

I always consider the chief use of Learning is to implant an elegant disposition 
into the mind and manners, and to root out of them every thing sordid, base, or 
illiberal. 

the great powers of eloquence & poetry“ 

Custom is to be regarded with great deference especially if it be an universal 
custom; even popular notions are not always to be laughed at—there is some 
general principle operating to produce Customs, that is a more sure guide than 
our Theories. 


This is the same great conservative who wrote in praise of “rust,’’ who 
enabled the visiting Hindu dignitaries to practice their religious rites 
in the greenhouse at Beaconsfield, and who looked with unspeakable 
horror upon the French revolution and atheism. Of more than passing 
interest in view of Burke’s future career are “Some political scattered 
observations,” begun in Edmund Burke’s handwriting, and copied out 
piecemeal by the two friends. It begins: 


Every mans success must be owing in a great measure to the opinion men have 
of him. an opinion of probity does most with the people—an opinion of Ability 
does best at Court. 

Eloquence has great power in popular States; reserve & prudence in Mon- 
archies 

publick affairs cannot be carried on without dissembling: in republicks the 
Simulatio is most profitable. In Courts dissimulation is more in use; and of more 
service. 


And so forth, in a precociously Machiavellian vein which is probably no 
more typical of Burke’s real belief than his frequent efforts to make the 
worse appear the better reason before ‘“‘the Club” at Trinity College. 
But in view of Burke’s lifelong sympathy for Catholicism—the faith of 
his mother, his wife, and his father-in-law Dr. Nugent—the following is 
of special interest: 


The R. C. Religion must be brought into a Country by very gradual Means: 
there is an order Discipline & Policy in it that does not suit with a sudden & 
tumultuous proceeding—the Protestant on the Contrary must be introduced 
suddenly because it ought to have the force of a Novelty & lay hold on the 
Enthusiastick part of the Mind, as it has not that advantage of a regular Polity. 


“Tt may be noted that throughout The Sublime and Beautiful the author, as a true 
disciple of Longinus, joins together “the power of poetry and eloquence”’; see 11, xiii, V, ii 
and passim, 
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the former must be considerably advanced before it is seen. the forces of the 
latter ought to be made appear greater than they really are, what appears as 
Liberty will warm & ought to be pursued with Vehemence. what looks like Servi- 
tude & restraint is presently rejected by the Mind the Advantages of Order are 
not glaring but when perceived are closely adhered to, & one new convert is a 
greater strength to these than 20 to the others. of Papist to be a protestant, it 
is only necessary to throw off something, from Pr. to become papist something 
must be assumed. therefore they succeed well in making converts from Popery 
but not from Heathenism. on the Contrary the Catholicks succeed rather better 
in making Gentile than Protestant Proselytes. 


The three last essays in this notebook are signed with the initials ““E. B.” 
The first is called ‘“The Character of a fine Gentleman,” and though ably 
written—from the viewpoint of the classical and Renaissance ideal*— 
holds no autobiographical interest. “The Character of a wise man” and 
“The Character of a good man” are youthful imitations of Bacon’s style 
and viewpoint, made even more patent by citations of his Essays. They 
show Burke ‘playing the sedulous ape,’ even as he did of Bolingbroke’s 
manner in A Vindication of Natural Society, Burke’s first acknowledged 
publication. 

This joint notebook of Edmund and William Burke thus affords us 
glimpses of two earnestly playful, literary-minded youths scribbling 
upon rather conventional subjects—ethics, politics, manners, and the 
gospel of getting on—and in the midst of rather perfunctory legal studies, 
planning on fame and fortune. That one was to become the great lumi- 
nary of the Whigs and the foremost Parliamentary orator of his day, 
while the other was to trace a course bound in shallows and in miseries, 


“6 Declaring “that the Character of a fine gentleman is not a brilliant one,” Burke 
stresses moderation, good taste, inconspicuousness, and courage. ‘“‘Indolence is a predomi- 
nant ingredient in this Character; Diligence, oeconomy, prudence, & a consideration of 
the future are the virtues of men of business, & give an air of closeness & reserve, inconsist- 
ent with the perpetual Gaiety & ease that shine with such a constant Lustre in the fine 
Gentleman.”’ Burke’s is an ideal related of course to the Golden Mean, and to the Renais- 
sance developments which have been treated by Ruth Kelso, The Doctrine of the English 
Gentleman in the Sixteenth Century (Urbana, 1929). In the last decade of his life, in An 
Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs (1791), Burke returned to the subject of the ideal 
gentleman—with a summation so masterful that Dr. Kelso, pp. 163-164, places it as the 
copestone of her study. The significance of Burke’s interest in the gentlemanly tradition 
as a conserving force, as “an essential integrant part of any large body rightly constituted,” 
was vastly deepened by the sansculottism of the Revolution—but the essential traits can 
be recognized in this hitherto unknown youthful essay. The essay also has its intrinsic 
interest—e.g., Burke’s assertion that the discourse of a gentleman “never raises a laugh”’ 
places him in the tradition running from Plato to Chesterfield (cf. E. S. Allen, ‘“Chester- 
field’s Objection to Laughter,’’ MLN, xxxviii, 279-287, and Virgil B. Heltzel, ‘‘Chester- 
field and the Anti-Laughter Tradition,” MP, xxvi, 73-90). 
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hedged by gambling debts and shady speculations, was not yet apparent. 

Other episodes of Edmund Burke’s life during these obscure years, 
constructed out of scattered evidence, may be noted briefly. About 1753 
William Burke had introduced him to William Markham, future Arch- 
bishop of York, who had preceded William Burke to Westminster School 
and to Christ Church, Oxford. A cordial friendship—not clouded until 
seventeen years later by political differences—sprang up between them, 
and Markham is said to have corrected the manuscript of The Sublime 
and Beautiful.” We hear reports that during these years Burke fre- 
quented the Grecian Coffee-house near Temple Bar, and the debating 
clubs in Fleet Street and the Piazza of Covent Garden.** We know that 
he sometimes received his mail at the Grecian, from a letter so addressed 
to him dated July 30, 1757, given in the autobiography of his Armenian 
friend of these days, Joseph Emin.“ About 1755 Burke met him by 
accident in St. James’s Park, a runaway from his prosperous family in 
Calcutta and living almost pennilessly in a London garret. Burke “‘took 
him home to his apartments at the Pope’s Head, a bookseller’s near the 
Temple,’®° offered money from his own slender purse, and cultivated his 
friendship; it was perhaps Emin who first called attention to the abuses 
of British rule in India, and from a remote distance set in motion the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings. In his autobiography, first published 
in London in 1792, the author says of Edmund Burke that he “never 
missed a day without seeing Emin. He was writing books at the time, 
and desired the author to copy them; the first was, an imitation of the 


46 See Welch, op. cit., p. 341. The D.N.B. calls Markham William Burke’s “old school- 
master,” which seems highly improbable, since there is no record here of Markham’s return 
to Westminster until, after some indecision, he accepted the headmastership in 1753, the 
year after he received both B.C.L. and D.C.L. from Oxford. Sir Clements Markham, 
Memoir of Archbishop Markham (Oxford, 1906), p. 12, is probably more accurate in calling 
him William Burke’s “‘old friend.”’ In 1771 in the draft of his long letter to Markham, 
Fitz. Corr., 1, 336, Edmund Burke wrote: “I say nothing of Will. Burke’s early habits— 
you know them”’; his reference in the same letter to Markham as Edmund Burke’s seven- 
teen-years’ friend would date the beginning of their friendship circa 1754. 

47 Sir Clements Markham, p. 13, on the evidence of a family letter of Feb. 21, 1800. 
In the Preface to the First Edition (dropped from all modern texts) Burke says of himself: 
“He has shewn it to some of his friends, men of learning and candour.” 

48 Cf. Murray, Burke (Oxford, 1931), pp. 62-63. Perhaps it is of the Grecian—a haunt of 
dramatists, critics, and actors rather than of dignified barristers—that Burke writes in 
The Sublime and Beautiful, 111, v: ‘‘I remember to have frequented a certain place, every 
day for a long time together; and I may truly say, that so far from finding a pleasure in it, 
I was affected with a sort of weariness and disgust; I came, I went, I returned without 
pleasure; yet if by any means I passed by the usual time of my going thither, I was re- 
markably uneasy, and was not quiet until I had got into my old track.” 

Life and Adventures, ed. Apcar (Calcutta, 1918), p. 78. & Prior, Burke, p. 43. 
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late Lord Bolingbroke’s Letter; the second, The Treatise of Sublime and 
Beautiful.” 

We are thus at the threshold of Burke’s career as a recognized author. 
It appears that Arthur Murphy—one of the Irish confraternity who 
gathered in the coffee houses of London, and looked to letters for a 
fortune—had introduced him to Robert Dodsley about 1752." Not 
however until May, 1756 did Dodsley publish Burke’s first book, 4 
Vindication of Natural Society, purporting to be a posthumous work of 
Bolingbroke. Its moderate success, which paved the way for a reprint 
with additions late in the following year, encouraged the publication of 
other literary fruits which had long been ripening. The second to appear 
from Dodsley’s press was An Account of the European Settlements in 
America, in two volumes. Long afterwards Boswell wrote to Temple: 
Burke said to me “I did not write it; I do not deny that a friend did, and I revised 
it.”” Malone tells me that it was written by Will. Burke, the cousin of Edmund, 
when they were in Wales, but it is every where evident that Burke himself 
has contributed a great deal to it.® 


The evidence here presented does not show the Burkes as visiting Wales, 
though they were in Monmouthshire, on the border of Wales, in 1751, 
and at Turlaine in Wiltshire in 1752. At any rate one may take the word 
of the scrupulous Malone to mean that upon one of these excursions in 
the West, Will Burke must have undertaken this competent piece of 
hack-work which his friend revised, and for which Dodsley paid fifty 
guineas.™ A week after its publication, on April 21, 1757, appeared a 
volume solely by Edmund Burke, The Sublime and Beautiful, for the 
copyright of which he appears to have received twenty guineas.® Upon 
this treatise Burke seems to have been engaged in desultory fashion 
since his undergraduate days in Dublin.* 


5! Op. cit., pp. 52-53; “the author” is of course Emin himself, and one suspects the em- 
ployment may have been a gracious way of bestowing charity. 

® Ralph Straus, Dodsley (London, 1910), p. 254. 

53 November 28, 1789, in Letters, ed. Tinker (Oxford, 1924), p. 387. The editor, in view 
perhaps of Burke’s letter to Shackleton cited above which shows the two young men on 
holiday tour in the West, says: “The two relatives had worked on the book together in 
17358-" 

In Brit. Mus. Add. 20,723, fol. 35, is Edmund Burke’s receipt from Dodsley, dated 5 
January, 1757. Dilke, ever suspicious, doubted that such a receipt—mentioned by Prior— 
even existed; cf. Papers of a Critic, 1, 327. 

% Straus, Dodsley, pp. 254-256; his access to Dodsley’s private papers and accounts has 
thrown light upon such dealings. See also Helen L. Drew, “The Date of Burke’s Sublime 
and Beautiful,”’ MLN, vol. t (Jan. 1935), pp. 29-31. In 1757, also, a few sheets of Tie 
Abridgment of the English History by Burke were printed, though the entire work was not 
published until many years later, after his death; cf. D.V.B., and Works, Bohn ed., 6 vols. 
(London, 1856), v1, 184 ff. 

% See Burke’s own statement to Malone in a memorandum dated July 26, 1787, in.Prior, 
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The immediate necessity which caused Burke in the spring of 1757 to 
publish two books which had long lain in manuscript was evidently his 
marriage to Jane Nugent. The date of this marriage has never been set 
by Burke’s biographers, who have usually conjectured 1756 or 1757. 
Generally unnoticed has been a communication which Mr. I. Moreton 
Wood of Newton, Middlewich sent to Notes & Queries some years ago: 


I am the possessor of Mrs. Burke’s wedding ring, and diamond guard ring, 
in the inside of which is inscribed the date March 12, 1757. In the family Bible, 
in Edmund Burke’s writing, is the following:— 

“Edmund Burke and Jane Nugent married the 12th of March, 1757. Their 
first Child, Richard Burke, born at Battersea between 7 and 8 o’clock in the 
morning, February the 9th, 1758. Christopher Burke born at Wimple Street, 
Cavendish Square, 40 minutes after 6 in the morning the 14th of December, 
1758; died an infant.”’®” 


To Battersea young Burke and his bride had already moved by August 
10, 1757, when he wrote to Shackleton, sending a copy of The Sublime 
and Beautiful, announcing his marriage, and apologizing for ‘‘my long 
silence”: 

What appearance there may have been of neglect, arose from my manner of life: 
chequered with various designs; sometimes in London, sometimes in remote 
parts of the country; sometimes in France, and shortly, please God, to be in 
America.®8 


His plan to visit America was canceled by his approaching entry into 
public life, but the precise date and circumstances of the trip to France— 
here spoken of as a fait accompli—are unknown. In view of the fact re- 
vealed by another unpublished notebook at Wentworth, that William 
Burke crossed the Channel on June 4, 1757, it is possible that this in- 
separable friend accompanied Edmund Burke and his bride on a Con- 
tinental trip. Although it seems probable for reasons given in the 





Life of Malone (London, 1860), p. 154. Burke’s last revision of the first edition must have 
taken place later than November 13, 1754, when Dodsley published Spence’s Account of 
the Life, Character and Poems of Mr Blacklock, to which Burke refers in v, v, of his essay. 

57 VN. & Q., 6th ser., v, 274. At the same time Mr. R. E. Peach of Bath reported that he 
had once found the long-sought record of their marriage among the parish registers of 
London, but had mislaid the reference. In view of the Roman Catholic faith of the Nu- 
gents, the present writer has had the Catholic records of London searched, but in vain. For 
calling his notice to the above item in V. & Q. the writer wishes to thank Sir Philip Magnus, 
Bart., who has in progress a study of Burke. 

58 Fitz. Corr., 1, 32; in the same letter Burke speaks of having been “in the country” 
upon an apparently recent visit Shackleton had paid to London. 

5° This notebook is lettered on the outside, in the writing of Edmund Burke’s later 
years, “amongst the infinite number of political & moral Sketches written early by W. 
Burke I keep these from the flames as being most brought into form. E. B.—fatal August 
1794” (so called undoubtedly because Richard Burke Jr. died Aug. 2, 1794). He describes 
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footnote below that William had lingered in the Low Countries or 
Germany, a new member of the Burke family had come to London, for in 
Burke’s letter to Shackleton quoted above he reports: “My brother 
Dick is now with me, and joins me very sincerely in the sentiments [ 
have for you, your father, and your mother.” Richard Burke, of whom 
Goldsmith exclaimed in Retaliation— 


What spirits were his! what wit and what whim! 
Now breaking a jest, and now breaking a limb! 
Now wrangling and grumbling to keep up the ball, 
Now teasing and vexing, yet laughing at all— 


was the light-hearted, profligate, ne’er-do-well younger brother of 
Edmund, who seems to have remained in England until the autumn of 
1759—and to have returned at intervals from his Colonial schemes to be 
rather a millstone about his brother’s neck.® It is ironic that the dubious 
speculations upon which he and William Burke all too often embarked 





them as “Written from 1754 to 1759.” They are chiefly political observations of little in- 
trinsic interest, showing however a close association with affairs of the Middle Temple and 
the Bar; but one, headed “Coalition June 4, 1757” is labeled in the index, in Edmund’s 
hand, “‘wrote in the channel.” Two other notebooks in the same collection indicate that 
William Burke returned to or remained upon the Continent while Edmund and Jane 
Burke (expecting their first-born) were back in England. A volume bound in vellum and 
marked on the first page in Edmund’s hand “Sketches of W. B. about the year 1756 or 
1757” contains a letter addressed to some minister of State and including this sentence: 
“Tt is not very long since I was in Holland, & perhaps as I am no Military Man I may be 
mistaken . . . but in going around Amsterdam it struck me as a place liable to a Coup de 
Main.” On the back inside cover is a notation “‘Expences of my rooms 35. 15. 32/3 =23. 16. 
10”—pretty obviously a foreign exchange rate which, if the latter items be pounds, shil- 
lings, pence, corresponds most closely to the thaler of Saxony, according to such mid-18th 
century exchange rates as I have been able to discover (value about 15 shillings). Still 
another notebook at Wentworth is a travel-journal in William Burke’s hand, bearing as 
its first entry “Hague, June 30, 1758,”’ and continuing “near frankfort’’ and finally “Basil.” 
All references to the traveler are made in the first person singular. 

® See Edmund’s letter to his uncle Garret Nagle, ““Wimple-street, Cavendish-square, 
11th October, 1759’’: “Poor Dick is on the point of quitting us. . . . One of the first mer- 
chants here has taken him by the hand, and enabled him to go off with a very valuable 
cargo” (New Monthly Magazine, xtv [1825], 381-382). Material which I have investigated 
among the Burke papers at Milton, the Public Record Office, and the British Museum— 
to be treated elsewhere in detail—shows that he went to the West Indies in a minor govern- 
ment post, returned home and suffered a severe fracture of his leg (alluded to by Goldsmith 
in the lines above), returned to the West Indies and attempted to speculate in land “pur- 
chased from several Red Charibbs,”’ had his illegal title overruled despite efforts of Charles 
James Fox to help him, was charged with a shortage of nearly £10,000 in Government 
funds entrusted to him, but under the Coalition Ministry of 1783 with his brother in office 
he was relieved of all “surcharges” and seems to have paid nothing in the end, became in- 
volved in heavy gambling debts which he refused to meet, was called to the Bar, became 
Recorder of Bristol, and died in 1794. 
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were responsible for the bad financial odor which long clung to “the 
Burkes,” and help to explain the suspicion which followed Edmund 
Burke himslf, and hampered him from securing offices commensurate 
with his great abilities. 

Prior informs us that about the time Richard joined his brother in 
London, circa 1757, Edmund “under the pressure of temporary difficulty” 
sold his books, a fact borne out by “the arms pasted in some of them.’ 
Moreover, most of the biographies of Burke and the excellent article in 
the D.N.B. assert that about 1755 his father, suspecting that his son 
was wasting his time in the Middle Temple, cut off his allowance of 
£100 a year. But, the story continues, after the publication of The 
Sublime and Beautiful the elder Burke received a copy from his son, and 
was so delighted that he sent his forgiveness and a present of £100. No 
palpable proof is ever offered, though the D.N.B. refers the story to 
Bisset’s Life of Burke, 1, 36, which first appeared in 1798. The close 
verbal correspondence between Bisset’s story and the earlier account 
in Charles M’Cormick’s so-called Memoirs—a malicious party-attack 
which had had been hastily concocted and published less than five 
months after Burke’s death in July, 1797—leads one to doubt the whole 
anecdote.™ By M’Cormick it is told in proof of Burke’s venality, which 
is indeed the theme of his entire book; among his grosser insinuations 
of bribery and dishonesty, I think we may discredit the mild story that 
a remittance of £100 “excited” Burke’s “filial love,” particularly in view 
of M’Cormick’s misstatements about The Sublime and Beautiful itself.© 


§| See for example H. V. F. Somerset, “New Light on Edmund Burke,”’ Discovery, xu11, 
December 1932, 397. ® Op. cit., p. 52. - 

In a letter to Shackleton, 28 October, 1766, denying Shackleton’s published descrip- 
tion of Burke’s father as “‘in moderate circumstances,’ Burke declared with some heat that 
his father had spent ‘‘a thousand pounds or thereabouts for me’’ on “‘my education in the 
Temple”—yet “died worth very near six thousand pounds” (Samuels, p. 397). But a 
transcript of the senior Burke’s will, in Samuels, pp. 405-407, reveals an estate of about 
£1500. It is hard to escape the conclusion that Burke’s estimate of family finances was 
vague and exaggerated, and written to dispel what he calls the ‘‘imputation’’ of poverty. 
A combination of pride and impracticality is found almost everywhere in Burke’s financial 
history. 

% The date of M’Cormick’s libel is 1797, and not 1798, as given by the D.V.B. The date 
on the title-page and its treatment in the Critical Review for November, 1797 are sufficient 
proof, and give the book clear priority over Bisset’s. A comparison of M’Cormick, pp. 
27-28, with Bisset (2nd ed.), 1, 58-59, reveals the parallel, including the fact that the father 
is “so enraptured” in each account. The way in which such a story is embroidered with 
each telling may be seen in the late Augustine Birrell’s Collected Essays (London, 1922), 1, 
162, in which Burke’s father “expostulates”’ with the young wastrel, but upon receiving a 
copy of the treatise sends him ‘‘a bank-bill for £100.” 

® He says, p. 26, that after the “failure”? of the Vindication in 1756, Burke published 
The Sublime and Beautiful “in the course of the same year. . . . A second edition appeared 
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But undoubted proof exists that at a much earlier time than this there 
was occasional friction between Burke and his father,® and that a 
specific breach was healed as late as 1760 by the good offices of Agmon- 
desham Vesey, who as we recall from Boswell, was described by Burke 
to Johnson as “‘a man of gentle manners.’’*? Being M. P. for Kinsale, 
co. Cork, he lived part of the year at Lucan, near Dublin, and part in 
London. It seems that this real reconciliation was accompanied by a 
remittance, though apparently the part it played was unimportant. 
Witness Burke’s letter to Vesey, 10 September 1760: 

I cannot express how much I am obliged to you for your kind and successful 
endeavours in my favour: of whatever advantage the remittance was, the assur- 
ance you give me of my father’s reconciliation was a great deal more pleasing, 
and both indeed were rendered infinitely more agreeable by passing through your 
hands. I am sensible how very much I am indebted to your good-nature upon this 
occasion. If one has but little merit, it is some consolation to have partial 
friends.®® 


During this period of financial stress between Burke’s marriage and 
the birth of two children, and his going to Ireland in the summer of 
1761 as secretary to W. G. Hamilton in the entourage of Lord Halifax," 
he had no other known source of income than his payments from 
Dodsley, chiefly his £100 per annum for compiling The Annual Register.” 
In the fall of 1759 he tried without success to obtain the consulship at 
Madrid, through the intercession of Dr. Markham with the Duchess of 
Queensbury and Pitt.” According to Prior, Burke and his growing family 
settled with his father-in-law in Wimpole Street, “the chief expenses of 
housekeeping being sustained by Dr. Nugent.” Beyond the fact that 





in 1757, with an ‘Introductory Discourse concerning Taste,’ and several other improve- 
ments. He afterwards made a few valuable additions to the work.’’ These words contain 
four obvious misstatements. 

In 1747 his schoolfellow Dennis wrote: “My dear friend Burke leads a very unhappy 
life from his Father’s temper, and what is worse, there is no prospect of bettering it . . . 
Pity him and wish a change is all I can do”’ (Samuels, p. 96). In a letter to his father, Prior, 
p. 42, Burke ascribes this irritability to chronic illness. This letter, dated “London, March 
11, 1755,” and found according to Prior in “the lining of an old family arm-chair,”’ is of 
special interest in showing Burke out of deference to his father’s wishes giving up a place 
of credit offered to him “in one of the provinces”’ (i.e., in America, according to Prior). 
Such compliance lends no support to the rumor of Burke’s break with his father in this same 
year. 87 Life of Johnson, tv, 28. * New Monthly Magazine, xtv (1825), 382. 

*° Cf. Burke to Shackleton, Dublin, August 25, 1761, announcing his arrival; Fits. Corr, 
1, 36. 

7 This hitherto unexplored phase of Burke’s activity has been treated in a Yale disserta- 
tion of 1933, still unpublished, T. W. Copeland’s Burke’s Authorship of the Book Reviews in 
the Annual Register: 1758-1770. ™ See Chatham Correspondence, 1, 430. 

7 Prior, p. 56. Certainly Burke was living in Wimpole Street as early as April 17, 1759; 
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in January, 1761 Burke is found apparently investigating the credentials 
of a prospective man-servant, no light is cast upon this interval by the 
new material at Wentworth.” But Burke was now upon the threshold of 
his Irish mission, with an introduction to Lord Rockingham and a public 
career soon to follow. His years of obscurity were at an end. 
Drxon WECTER 
University of Colorado 





see letter to his uncle, New Monfhly Magazine, xtv, 380; another letter follows, similarly 
addressed, and dated October 11, 1759. The probably reliable evidence of the family 
Bible, cited above, gives Wimpole Street as the place of birth on December 14, 1758, of 
Christopher Burke, Dr. Nugent’s namesake. An old story whose first printed source seems 
to be Bisset, relates of Dr. Nugent: “The doctor considering that the noise, and various 
disturbances incidental to chambers, must impede the recovery of his patient [Burke], 
kindly offered him apartments in his own house’’ (2nd ed., 1, 27). The invitation is thus 
associated with Burke’s bachelor days at the Temple and with the Doctor’s early ministra- 
tions. But as we have seen, Dr. Nugent in those days was still practising at Bath—and it 
seems likely that Bisset with his frequent vagueness has combined the story of Burke’s 
youthful visits to the Nugents at Bath with the later union of the two households in Lon- 
don. On the other hand one doubts the statement of the D.N.B., s. v. Dr. Nugent, that 
the Doctor did not move from Bath to London until 1764, and that “his London house was 
at first in Queen Anne Street.”’ According to Prior, this was the second address of the 
Burke-Nugent household; certainly Burke upon his return from Ireland is found dating 
his letters from Queene Anne Street, see letter of April, 1763 in Fitz. Corr., 1, 51. The 
Burkes however were still in the neighborhood of Wimpole Street; see R. Cumberland’s 
Memoirs (London, 1806), 238: “I had a house in Queen-Anne-Street-West at the corner of 
Wimpole Street, I lived there many years; my friend Mr. Fitzherbert lived in the same 
street, and Mr. Burke nearly opposite to me.’? Dr. Nugent was well enough known in 
London to become a charter member of the Literary Club ca. February, 1764; cf. Boswell, 
1, 477. It is interesting to note that Burke, though also a charter member of the Club, 
was apparently absent in Ireland during its formation; from Dublin, February 9, 1764 he 
wrote to Dodsley requesting that “you will pay Dr. Nugent fifty pounds on my receipt,” 
to meet current debts (B. M. Add. 22, 130, fol. 10), and addressed Shackleton from Dublin 
as late as March 29 of the same year (Leadbeater Papers, 11, 98). 

7 A manuscript called “Fragments on Dramatick Poetry’”’—similar to but not identi- 
cal with “Hints for an Essay on the Drama,” Works, v1, 175-183—is written in part on 
the back of a note: “Mrs. Kempe; Compliments to Mr. Burke and as to John Quin he 
behaved very well wile [sic] he was with me that is all I now [sic] of him Buckingham Street 
York Buildings Jan: 16th 1761.” 
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LXVI 
NIETZSCHE, HEINE UND DAS 19. JAHRHUNDERT 


Nietzsche und Heine sind eins in der Kritik an der Dekadenz des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts und in der Liebe zur grossen Persénlichkeit: 


Der Gleiche erkennt den Gleichen. Es ist nachzuweisen, wie alle grosse lite- 
rarische Einsicht wieder auf die grossen verwandten Ingenien zuriickgeht: was 
einen schénen Beweis fiir die Erbirmlichkeit des gemeinen Intellekts abgibe. 
Er kann keine grossen Werke schaffen, ja, er kann sie nicht einmal herauskennen. 
Der grosse Kanon der Klassiker ist von den Klassikern gebildet.—Nietzsche, 
Jugendschriften ,S. 245.2 


Es sind schon viele grosse Manner iiber diese Erde geschrittern. Hier und da 
sehen wir die leuchtenden Spuren ihrer Fuszstapfen, und in heiligen Stunden 
treten sie wie Nebelgebilde vor unsere Seele; aber ein ebenfalls grosser Mann 
sieht seine Vorginger weit deutlicher; aus einzelnen Funken ihrer irdischen 
Lichtspur erkennt er ihr geheimstes Tun, aus einem einzigen hinterlassenen Wort 
erkennt er alle Falten ihres Herzens; und solchermassen in einer mystischen 
Gemeinschaft leben die grossen Manner aller Zeiten: iiber die Jahrtaussende 
hinweg nicken sie sich einander zu und sehen sich an bedeutungsvoll, und ihre 
Blicke begegnen sich auf den Griabern untergegangener Geschlechter, die sich 
zwischen diese gedringt hatten, und sie verstehen sich und haben sich lieb. 
Wir Kleinen aber, die wir nicht so intimen Umgang pflegen kénnen mit den 
Grossen der Vergangenheit, fiir uns ist es von héchstem Werte, wenn wir iiber 
einen solchen Grossen so viel erfahren, dass es uns leicht wird, ihn ganz lebens- 
klar in unsere Seele aufzuunehmen und dadurch unsere Seele zu erweitern.— 
Heine, Werke, m1, 113.7 


NTER der Voraussetzung, dass die Gegenwart auf der Verangen- 
heit beruht, wird heute das 19. Jahrhundert fiir die Schwachen un- 
serer Zeit verantwortlich gemacht. Es wird als die grosse Epoche des 
Liberalismus dargestellt; aber das 19. Jahrhundert ist nicht nur eine 
Zeit des Liberalismus, sondern auch der Gegenstrémungen. Die Genera- 


1 Die Nie*zsche-zitate sind: der 11 bandigen zuerst im Verlag C. G. Naumann, dann im 
Verlag A. Kréner (Leipzig) vielfach unveraindert abgedruckten Taschenausgabe (11 Bde) 
entnommen. (7.); Bd. 11(erschienen 1897) Bd. 12 (erschienen 1901) Bd. 13 (erschienen 
1903), Bd. 14 (erschienen 1904) der grossen Ausgabe (20 Bde) der Werke Nietzsches im 
Verlag Naumann-Kroner wurden zur Erginzung herangezogen. Abkiirzung: Nietzsche, N.; 
Jugendschriften, Musarionausgabe (Miinchen 1923). Gesammelte Briefe, Bd. 3, 2. Aufl. 
(Leipzig, 1905); Bd. 4 (Leipzig, 1908); Bd. 5 (Leipzig, 1909). 

* Die Heine-zitate sind: der von Ernst Elster in Bibliographischen Institut Leipzig 
herausgegebenen Ausgabe der Werke, 7 Bde. ohne Jahresangabe; dem 1. Bd. des von 
Friedrich Hirth besorgten Briefwechsels Heinrich Heines (Miinchen, 1914); den von H. H. 
Houben herausgegebenen Gesprachen Heines (Frankfurt-M., 1926). 
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tionen jener Periode sahen in ihrem Jahrhundert nicht nur den Fort- 
schritt, sondern auch den Verfall der Kultur. Die Ueberzeugung vom 
unausbleiblichen Untergang der Kultur, des Staates und der Gesell- 
schaft wurde schliesslich herrschend; aber zugleich regte sich auch das 
Verlangen nach einer neuen Lebensform, die der drohenden Vernichtung 
der Kultur entgegenwirken sollte. 

Am klarsten hat sich diese Spannung, dies Schwanken zwischen 
Vergehen und Verjiingen in der Kulturphilosophie des 19. Jahrhunderts, 
vor allem in den Werken Heines und Nietzsches ausgedriickt. Heine und 
Nietzsche erscheinen uns vor allem als Persénlichkeiten, die deutlich 
erkennen lassen, dass sowohl in der ersten wie in der zweiten Hilfte des 
19, Jahrhunderts eine grosse Unsicherheit iiber das Schicksal der euro- 
piischen Kultur herrschte, eine Unsicherheit, die uns auch heute noch 
geblieben ist. 

Wegen dieser skeptischen Beurteilung der europiischen Zukunft hat 
man Nietzsche und Heine oft angegriffen. Nicht in der “objektiven” 
Lage der Kultur, in ihrer eigenen Persénlichkeit wire der Grund fiir 
diesen Zweifel. Aber gerade weil ihre Anschauungen von der Not und 
dem Ernst ihrer Zeit erfiillt sind, weil sie mit der ganzen Leidenschaft 
ihrer Persénlichkeit an ihrer Epoche gelitten haben, darum wurden 
ihnen viel starker als ihren Mitlebenden die Gegensitze und Konflikte 
des Jahrhunderts bewusst. Darum konnten sie Mingel ihrer Zeit gar 
nicht verleugnen.® 

Diese kritische Haltung zur eigenen Zeit, die Abneigung, die Gegen- 
wart zu idealisieren, der Wille zur Reinheit und Redlichkeit des Denkens 
fiihren zur Erkenntnis der Zerrissenheit des modernen Menschen; der 
moderne Mensch tritt fiir christliche, demokratische Ideale ein, er betont 
die Gleichheit aller Menschen vor Gott, zugleich sehnt er sich aber nach 
der alten Zeit, der priesterlich-aristokratischen Kultur, nach dem 
starken Menschen. In der Unmidglichkeit der Vereinigung beider Ziele: 
des demokratischen und des aristokratischen ist die Not des modernen 
Menschen zu sehen. Aber so vergeblich jede Bemiihung um eine Syn- 
these dieser entgegengesetzten Bewegungen Nietzsche und Heine er- 
scheint, so fruchtbar ist eine an Widerspriichen reiche Zeit fiir den weisen 
Menschen, der anschaulich die inneren Gegensitze seiner Zeit erlebt, 
seinen Blick fiir alle Arten Mensch schult und zwischeninne seine 
Augenblicke grandiosen Zusammenklangs hat.‘ 

Um wieder ein Fundament fiir sein geistiges Leben zu gewinnen, 
muss nach Nietzsche der moderne Mensch die romantischen, die christ- 
lichen und demokratischen Ideen des 19. Jahrhunderts bekimpfen, um 
aufs neue Mut, Tapferkeit, geistige Entschlossenheit, minnliche Art 


*A.a.0.S, 304. * Nietzsche, T. Bd. 9, S. 202. 
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zu gewinnen. Dann wird ein neuer Adel entstehen, den Liebe zur 
Schénheit und starker Wille auszeichnet. 

Die Romantik hat, wie Nietzsche und Heine darlegen, einen falschen 
Heroismus gelehrt, sie hat in extremen Zustinden das Symptom der 
Starke gesehen.' Nicht die Kraft, nur den Eindruck der Kraft wusste 
sie zu schitzen. Daher hat sie nur Schauspieler erzogen, aber keine 
Menschen, die Sinn fiir Kunst haben, die in der Kunst nicht ausschliess- 
lich die Dienerin der Moral, die Vermittlerin der Volksbildung sehen, 
sondern sie als Ueberlegenheitsgefiihl gegeniiber der Politik, als etwas 
unerlaubt Heiteres, Géttlich-Indifferentes erleben. 

Nach Nietzsche hat die Romantik nicht nur die Kunst, sie hat auch 
die Wissenschaft verdorben. Das Glauben gilt ihr mehr als die inte!l- 
lektuelle Redlichkeit, und die religiése Tradition, die die Romantik 
iibernahm, das Christentum, ist nach Heine und Nietzsche eine Religion 
minderen Ranges. Es hat die Harmonie von Kérper und Seele gestért, 
ihren Gegensatz geférdert. Indem es die Vergiinglichkeit des mensch- 
lichen Leibes uad die Ohnmacht auch der befahigsten Kreatur be- 
hauptete, begiinstigte es die demokratische Bewegung, lehrte es 
Rangunterschiede zwischen den Menschen verachten; das Starke und 
Schéne wurde vernachlissigt und der Wille in den Dienst der Lebens- 
verneinung gestellt. Das ist der Grund fiir Nietzsches und Heines Kampi 
gegen die Romantik. 

Nach ihrer Ansicht hat Napoleon zur Ueberwindung der romanti- 
schen: christlichen und demokratischen Ideen am meisten fiir den 
modernen Menschen des 19. Jahrhunderts getan. Durch ihn wurde, wie 
Nietzsche schreibt, die notwendige Zusammengehdérigkeit des héheren 
und des furchtbaren Menschen begriffen. Das Minnliche wurde wieder 
geachtet, der dem Weibe schuldige Tribut von Verachtung und Furcht 
zuriickgewonnen; die ‘“Totalitit” als Gesundheit und héchste Aktivitit 
empfunden, die gerade Linie, der grosse Stil im Handeln wieder entdeckt; 
der michtigste Instinkt, der des Lebens selbst, die Herrschsucht bejaht.’ 

Napoleons Mission ist infolge seines friihen Sturzes gescheitert. Das 
19. Jahrhundert hat keinen Nachfolger Napoleons aufzuweisen. Es hat 
mit ihm die einzige Persénlichkeit verloren, die politisch und geistig 
zugleich das heroische Menschentum verkérpert. So bleibt nur die 
Erinnerung an Napoleon als stindige Mahnung, Krifte zu entfalten, 
die Europa vor dem Untergang, einer vélligen Verneinung des Lebens 
bewahren. Die Napoleonverehrung ist das Zeichen, an dem sich die 
Wegbereiter einer neuen Zukunft, einer auf Rangordnung gegriindeten 
Gesellschaft, erkennen. In seinem Kampf gegen das 19. Jahrhundert 


5 Idem, Bd. 10, S. 202. * Ibid., S. 197. 
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trifft Nietzsche hier auf Stendhal, vor allem aber auf Heine, der sich 
ihm nicht nur als ein grosser Napoleonverehrer, sondern auch als Genie, 
als eigene Schépferkraft erweist. 

Heine ist fiir Nietzsche ein Vorliufer des neuen wiedergenesenen 
europiischen Menschen. So sehr Nietzsche Heines dichterische Leistung 
riihmt und behauptet, dass er ihm den héchsten Begriff des Lyrikers 
gegeben hat, ja dass Heine ausser Goethe der einzige deutsche Dichter 
ist, so ist es doch nicht schlechthin das dichterische Talent, sondern die 
Persénlichkeit des Dichters, die Nietzsche zur Schitzung Heines be- 
stimmt hat.’ In der Aufgeschlossenheit Heines fiir die Gegensiitze und 
Widerspriiche seiner Zeit, in dem Mut, falschen Heroismus entgegen- 
zutreten, sah Nietzsche Heines Grésse. Fiir Nietzsche war Heine neben 
Richard Wagner der letzte Grosse, mit dem Deutschland Europa 
beschenkt hat, ein “kapitales Faktum in der Geschichte des europiischen 
Geistes, der modernen Seele.’’* 

Die Spétterneigung, die Unbeschwertheit gegeniiber der Tradition, 
die Ablehnung des Christentums, die Skepsis gegen die reine Vernunft, 
die Nietzsche bei Heine bemerkte,® empfand er als etwas Besonderes, 
als Seltenheit unter den Deutschen des 19. Jahrhunderts. Nietzsche hatte 
in der ersten Zeit seiner Freundschaft mit Wagner eine solche verwandte 
Natur gefunden. Er war—wie er in einem Brief an die Schwester aus 
Turin vom 3. Mai 88 schreibt—damals Wagnerianer wegen des guten 
Stiicks Antichrist, das Wagner mit seiner Kunst und Art vertrat. Aber, 
da Wagner in dem Augenblick, wo es anstindiger war, Heide zu sein, 
Christ wurde, fiihlt sich Nietzsche am meisten von Wagner enttiuscht. 
Denn gerade das, was ihm wertvoll und deutsch in gutem Sinn an Wag- 
ner war, sieht er schwinden."° 

Als Kritiker des Christentums, als Skeptiker gegeniiber dem Glauben 
verlangte Nietzsche von der Kirche Toleranz, unterstiitzte er Heines 
Forderungen; denn nur eine kimpfende Kirche hat die Intoleranz nétig; 
jede tiefe Ruhe und Sicherheit des Glaubens erlaubt die Skepsis, die 
Milde gegen andere und anderes." 

Eintreten fiir Toleranz bedeutet aber nicht Lissigkeit, freies Ge- 
wihrenlassen der 6ffentlichen Meinung, wie es von den Liberalen des 
19. Jahrhunderts gewiinscht wird; vielmehr tritt Nietzsche fiir eine 
Beschrinkung der Meinungsfreiheit ein. ‘“Ein Attentat auf des gesamte 


7 Nietzsche, N., Bd. 14, S. 173; Nietzsche, T. Bd. 11, S. 295. 

* Brief Nietzsches an seine Schwester, Sils, 17. September 1888, Briefwechsel, Bd. 5, S. 
798. * Nietzsche, Briefwechsel, Bd. 5, S. 777. 

1 A. a. O. heisst es ferner: “Wir Deutschen, gesetzt, dass wir es je mit ernsten Dingen 
ernst genommen haben, sind allesamt Spétter und Atheisten. Wagner war es auch.” 

4 Nietzsche, Briefwechsel, Bd. 3, S. 619; Brief an M. v. Meysenbug vom 24. Sept. 86. 
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moderne Pressewesen,”’ so bemerkt er zu Malwida v. Meysenbug, “liegt 
in dem Bereiche meiner zukiinftigen Aufgaben.’’”” 

Auch fiir Heine gibt es wesentlichere Forderungen als die einer freien 
Presse. Er sieht die selbstbewusste Freiheit des Geistes keineswegs durch 
irgendwelche Zeitungsartikel gewahrt; nicht dass es Freiheit von be- 
stimmten Bindungen gibt, sondern wie die Freiheit benutzt wird, ist fiir 
Heine in Politik und Kunst entscheidend.™ Denn was niitzt jedes Mass 
und jede Art von Freiheit, wenn sie nicht zur Herrschaft der Schénheit 
und Kraft fiihrt, wenn die freie Kunst nicht der Vergéttlichung des 
Daseins dient? Heine hasst darum die freiheitssiichtigen Demokraten, 
weil sie den Dichter zum Anwalt ihrer kleinen Tagesnéte degradieren 
wollen und die Verehrung grosser Persénlichkeiten bekimpfen. Nicht 
dem Journalismus, sondern den Idzen, den kleinbiirgerlichen Zielen, 
denen er dient, treten Nietzsche und Heine entgegen. Ist doch Heine 
durch seine Reisebilder und seine Berichte aus Paris dem Journalismus 
des 19. Jahrhunderts Vorbild gewesen. Diesen Heineschen Stil hat 
Nietzsche schon als junger Mensch sehr geschitzt. So bekennt er im 
Juli 68 in einem Brief an Frau Ritschl: “Ich habe leider Neigung fiir 
das Pariser Feuilleton, fiir Heines Reisebilder.”“* Aber wiahrend 
Nietzsche in der Friihzeit seiner Entwicklung trotz seiner Liebe fiir den 
Aphorismus doch geschlosseneren Kunstformen den Vorzug gibt, 
iiberwiegt in der Spatzeit seines Lebens die Freude am Nuancenreichtum 
den der Aphorismusstil gewahrt; auch die Méglichkeit, durch Esprit den 
Leser, vor allem den deutschen Leser, rasend zu machen, die Notwendig- 
keit, die die aphoristische Form mit sich bringt, den Gedanken in 
méglichst zugespitzten Sentenzen auszusprechen, haben bestehende 
Sympathien fiir den Heineschen Stil noch bestirkt. Schliesslich mag 
auch die gelockerte Reihung einzelner Gedanken im Feuilleton Nietz- 
sches Beifall deshalb gefunden haben, weil hier am starksten einem 
Willen zum System, einem konstruierten Gedankengebiude wider- 
sprochen war und der moderne Leser williger einzelnen Gedanken als 
allgemeinen Ansichten und Programmen folgt. 

Nietzsche empfiehlt den modernen Menschen, die meist nur innerhalb 
eines bestimmten Berufes arbeiten und infolge ihrer geringen Freizeit 
nur wenig Erfahrungen machen kénnen, die Lektiire von Reiseberichten, 
um ihre allgemeinen Anschauungen zu erweitern. 

Wir modernen Menschen miissen alle viel unserer geistigen Gesundheit wegen 
reisen, und man wird immer mehr reisen, je mehr gearbeitet wird. An den Reisen- 
den haben sich also die zu wenden, welche an der Verainderung der allgemeinen 
12 Tbid., S. 613, Brief an M. v. Meysenbug vom Mai 84. 

13 Heine, Werke, Bd. 6, S. 348. 

“ Nietzsche, Briefwechsel, Bd. 3, S. 51, Brief an Frau Ritschl. 
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Ansichten arbeiten. Aus dieser bestimmten Riicksicht ergibt sich aber eine be- 
stimmte Form der Mitteilung: denn dem befliigelten und unruhigen Wesen der 
Reise widersprechen jene lang gesponnenen Gedankensysteme, welche nur der 
geduldigsten Aufmerksamkeit sich zuginglich zeigen und wochenlange Stille, 
abgezogenste Einsamkeit fordern. Es miissen Biicher sein, welche man nicht 
durchliest, aber hiaiufig aufschligt. Allmahlich entsteht aus dem solchermassen 
angeregten echten, weil nicht nur erzwungenen Nachdenken eine gewisse all- 
gemeine Umstimmung der Ansichten und mit ihr jenes allgemeine Gefiihl der 
geistigen Erholung, als ob der Bogen wieder mit neuer Sehne bespannt und stir- 
ker als je angezogen sei. Man hat mit Nutzen gereist und denkt einmal wieder 
aus Herzensgrunde nach: fiir und wider, hinein und driiber hinaus, wie einen der 
Geist treibt, sodass es einem dabei jedesmal heiter and wohl im Kopfe wird.’ 


Am meisten—so scheint es Nietzsche—hat Heine fiir die Befriedigung 
dieser Reiselust, dieses Bediirfnis des modernen Lebens getan. Er 
unterhalt den Leser nicht nur, er vermittelt Erfahrungen, er bietet uns 
Bilder der verschiedenen Schichten der Gesellschaft, er streift durch die 
Linder mancher europiischen Vélker, er belehrt uns iiber alle Formen 
des modernen Lebens. Aber, da immer das Verlangen nach Schénheit 
und Kraft in ihm lebendig ist, so berichtet Heine nicht vorwiegend: sein 
Enthusiasmus fiihrt ihn zu dem Glanzenden und Grossartigen, was er- 
liebt und zu dem Hiasslichen und Verachtenswerten, was er im Ver- 
trauen auf den Sieg des Schénen und Starken im Leben verspottet. 
Er zwingt zum Glauben an sein Hoffen, weil er uns den Schmerz miter- 
leben lisst, der, je tiefer, ihn umso unbeirrter von einer Wendung des 
Lebens zur héchsten Selbstbejahung iiberzeugt. Eben, weil er leidet, 
weil er einsam, ohne Vaterland lebt, sich von den Deutschen verkannt 
fiihlt, sich an keine Traditionen mehr halt—die jiidischen Bindungen 
sind sehr locker—und trotzdem an das Leben glaubt, eben darum 
findet Heine Nietzsches Liebe; erweist sich doch fiir Nietzsche Heine 
als souveriner, freier Geist, hat doch Heine die Wege der Freiheit einge- 
schlagen.'* 

In einer Welt, in der er wirtschaftlich sorgenfrei leben kénnte und die 
kaum andere Néte als wirtschaftliche Sicherung der Existenz kennt, 
fiihrt Heine ein gefihrliches Leben; denn die Durchsetzung wirtschaft- 
licher oder gar politischer Ziele ist inm im Gegensatz zu den zahlreichen 
deutschen Emigranten in Paris weniger wesentlich als die Idee des 
Lebens, zu der er sich bekennt. Dass er sich in diesem Kampf allein 
fiihlt, empfindet er weit schmerzlicher als politische Misserfolge der 
Liberalen oder die wirtschaftliche Not, in der er sich oft befindet. Ihm 
fehlt das Gefiihl der Sicherheit, das die Manner der Gesellschaft besitzen, 
die Empfindung der Geborgenheit ist ihm fremd, er steht vor dem Nichts, 


4 Nietzsche, N. Bd. 11, S. 5. 16 Idem, Bd. 13, S. 41. 
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er vermag sich weder an berufliche Erfolge, noch an giinstige politische 
Ereignisse zu klammern, auch die Religion bietet ihm nur geringen 
Trost. Dieser Unglaube griindet sich nicht auf Vorsatz und Vorurteil, 
sondern er ist wie bei Nietzsche, die Folge von Gewissenskonflikten, von 
Zweifeln an den geltenden Werten, an der bestehenden Moral, die eine 
Moral der Lebens verneinung ist. Heine bekennt sich zur Bejahung des 
Lebens gegeniiber dem Christentum, das eine asketische Lebensfiihrung 
fordert; mit dessen Ablehnung hat er zugleich das Fundament der euro- 
piischen Moral und Kultur aufgegeben; eine neue Basis, eine andere 
Richtung des Lebens ist mit der Verneinung des Christentums noch 
nicht erreicht. Durch den Zweifel am Christentum, am Gottesglauben 
iiberhaupt, ist der Mensch armer geworden. Er besitzt nicht mehr den 
absoluten Wert gegeniiber allen anderen Geschépfen, ihm fehlt das 
Wissen um absolute Werte und damit auch die Méglichkeit sich schul- 
dig zu empfinden. Das Christentum hat ihn davor bewahrt, sich als 
Mensch zu verachten, gegen das Leben Partei zu ergreifen und am 
Erkennen zu verzweifeln. Aber wie Nietzsche schreibt 


unter den Kriften, die diese Moral grosszog, war die Wahrhaftigkeit. Diese 
wendet sich endlich gegen die Moral, entdeckt ihre Teleologie, ihre inte- 
ressierte Betrachtung—und jetzt wirkt die Finsicht in diese lange eingefleischte 
Verlogenheit, die man verzweifelt von sich abzutun, gerade als Stimulans. Wir 
konstatieren jetzt Bediirfnisse an uns, gepflanzt durch die lange Moralinter- 
pretation, welche uns jetzt als Bediirfnisse zum Unwahren erscheinen: 
andrerseits sind es die,an denen der Wert zu hangen scheint, deretwegen wir zu 
leben aushalten. Dieser Antagonismus—das, was wir erkennen, nicht zu schit- 
zen, und das, was wir uns vorliigen méchten, nicht mehr schitzen zu diirfen— 
ergibt einen Auflésungsprozess.!” 


Nietzsche hat diesen Prozess, in dem er zugleich das 19. Jahrhundert 
charakterisierte, als Nihilismus beschrieben. Die Demokratisierung ver- 
bunden mit der starken Entwicklung der Industrie im 19. Jahrhundert 
fiihrte von den aristokratischen Lebenswerten, von der religiésen Hal- 
tung fort und férderte Betriebsamkeit und Arbeitswillen, ohne Bedacht 
auf irgendwelche Pflege des geistigen Lebens. Das neue Geschlecht 
lebte—wie Heine bemerkt—nur im Sichtbaren; es wollte geniessen ; andere 
Ziele schienen ihm nicht erstrebenswert. 

Heine und Nietzsche haben diesen Nihilismus zu deuten versucht. 
Nietzsche hat ihn sowohl als allgemeine staindig wiederkehrende 
Erscheinung des Kulturverfalls wie auch als abendlindische Bewegung 
des 19. Jahrhunderts charakterisiert. Aber sein Hauptinteresse gilt wie 
das Heines ausschliesslich dem Nihilismus als Bewegung seines Zeit- 
alters. 


11 Nietzsche, T. Bd. 9, S. 11/12. 
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Trotzdem ist Nietzsches Auffassung iiber den Kulturverfall im allge- 
meinen auch fiir die Erkenntnis des Nihilismus im besonderen be- 
deutsam. Nach Nietzsche gehért die Dekadenz zu allen Epochen der 
Menschheit, sie wird sozusagen physiologisch als Prozess des Aus- 
scheidens: der Niedergangs- und Abfallsgebilde der Kultur verstanden.'® 
Zu einer Gefahr wird dieser Prozess erst, wenn er nicht von den unter 
ihm Leidenden erkannt wird. Dann setzt sich das physiologische Hem- 
mumgsgefiihl, das mit der Dekadenz verbunden zu sein pflegt, in 
religiése Schépfungen um. 

Das Hemmungsgefiihl kann verschiedenster Abkunft sein: etwa als 
Folge der Kreuzung von zu fremdartigen Rassen oder von Standen oder 
bedingt durch eine fehlerhafte Emigration (eine Rasse in ein Klima gera- 
ten, fiir das ihre Anpassungskraft nicht ausreicht oder die Nach- 
wirkungen von Alter und Ermiidung der Rasse oder einer falschen Diit 
oder von Blutverderbnis.'® 

Nicht immer ist die Dekadenz Zeichen des Niedergangs, sie kann 
sogar Ausdruck der Stirke sein; denn jedem Kulturfortschritt muss eine 
teilweise Schwichung vorangehen, damit ungebundene, unsichere und 
moralisch schwichere Individuen entstehen, die die Gesellschaft zer- 
setzen; denn so vortrefilich charakterstarke, den Sitten und dem Glauben 
treue Menschen sind, die die Eigentiimlichkeiten der Art am besten 
vererben, so notwendig sind abartende Naturen, wenn ein Fortschritt 
in der Gesellschaft erfolgen soll.” 

Die zerstérenden Naturen brauchen nicht notwendig schwache 
Charaktere zu sein: Angehérige eines Barbarenvolkes, die noch im 
Besitz ungebrochener Willenskrifte und Machtbegierden sind, werfen 
sich auf schwichere, friedlichere, gesittetere Volker und machen sie sich 
untertan. Die vornehme Kaste ist im Anfang der volklichen Entwick- 
lung immer die Barbarenkaste. Ihr Uebergewicht liegt nicht vorerst in 
der physischen Kraft sondern in der seelischen—es sind, wie Nietzsche 
sagt, die ganzeren Menschen (was auf jeder Stufe auch soviel bedeutet 
als die “ganzeren” Bestien). Gelingt es nun einem Volk, das sich im 
Dekadenzstadium befindet, aus sich nicht nur der Moral wider- 
sprechende, sondern auch willenstarke Naturen zu erzeugen, dann ist 
das Volk, dann ist das Reich gerettet. Das Mass von Unglauben, das 
solchen Charakteren eigen ist, ist ein Zeichen ihrer Starke. Dem 19. 
Jahrhundert hat es an solchen starken, misstrauischen Persénlichkeiten, 
die das dekadente Europa hitten retten kénnen, nicht gefehlt. Aber 
Napoleon, die héchste Méglichkeit, die Europa besass, wurde gestiirzt; 
trotzdem wird—das ist Nietzsches Ueberzeugung—sicher wieder ein 
Mann wie Napoleon kommen.”! 


¥ A.a.0., S. 252. 19 Nietzsche, T. Bd. 8, S. 444. 
* Idem, Bd. 3, S. 211. 1 Idem, Bd. 8, S. 263. 
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Wenn auch die ewige Wiederkunft eine der Grundlehren der Nietz- 
scheschen Philosophie ist, so steht doch nicht das zyklenartige Vergehen 
der Kulturen, sondern der Nihilismus, der Kulturverfall, wie ihn das 19. 
Jahrhundert bot, im Mittelpunkt von Nietzsches und Heines Betrach- 
tungen der europiischen Dekadenz. Das 19. Jahrhundert wird als 
abschliessende Epoche der grossen abendlaindischen Geschichtsperiode 
verstanden, die unter dem Einfluss des Christentums steht. Die Ur- 
sachen des gegenwirtigen Niedergangs lassen sich bis zum Ausgang der 
Antike zuriickverfolgen. So untersuchen denn Heine und Nietzsche die 
Antike, das Judentum, das Christentum und die demokratische Be- 
wegung auf ihren Anteil an der Dekadenz und betrachten sie z. T. als 
ihren Ausdruck. Am gesundesten erscheinen Heine und Nietzsche die 
Antike und das Judentum. Das Christentum verdankt ihnen, ihrer 
Schwiche sein Entstehen. Die einst so starke griechisch-rémische Welt 
war seelisch erschépft, und die Juden waren aller Méglichkeiten politi- 
schen Eigenlebens beraubt. 

Glinzende Bilder antiken und jiidischen Lebens werden mit dem 
traurigen Zuztand der Verfallszeit, in dem das Christentum méglich 
wurde, verglichen. Heines und Nietzsches Bewunderung gilt der vorneh- 
men, freien griechischen Seele, den griechischen Festtagsgéttern, die 
sich iiber alles Leiden erheben, selber Leid zufiigen und die Schuld fiir 
dies Leiden auf sich nehmen. Die Gétter, nicht die Menschen sind die 
Ursache des Bésen und des Leidens in der Welt. 

Trotzdem die Juden die Schuld des Menschen an seinem Leid lehren, 
eine Schuld Gottes nicht anerkennen, so sind sie doch bewundernswert, 
weil in ihrer strengen Moral die géttliche Majestat und Unnahbarkeit 
Gottes, die Ferne des Menschen von Gott am starksten zum Ausdruck 
kommt. Die alten Juden sind ein Volk von grossen moralischen Quali- 
taten, Qualititen, die ihnen die Ueberlegenheit gegeniiber den Griechen 
und Rémern gesichert haben. Der Sieg des Christentums ist ein Zeichen 
dieser Ueberlegenheit. 

Die Juden richten sich an den Rémern fiir ihre politische Niederlage 
durch die Férderung des Christentums, durch die Begiinstigung einer 
Moral, die aristokratischen Werten feindlich war: einer Sklavenmoral, 
die die Gleichheit aller Menschen proklamierte. In ahnlichem Sinn, wie 
spiter Nietzsche, schreibt Heine: 

Das gemeuchelte Judia war listig wie der sterbende Nessus, und sein vergiftetes, 
mit dem eigenen Blute vergiftetes Gewand, verzehrte so wirksam die Kraft 
jenes Herkules, dass die gewaltigen Glieder ermatteten, dass ihm Panzer und 
Helm abfiel von dem welken Leib, dass seine machtige Schlachtstimme herab- 
siechte zu betendem Gewimmer—so elend eines langsamen Jahrtausendtodes 
stirbt Rom durch das judiische Gift.” 

® Heine, Werke, Bd. 3, S. 561. 
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Wenn auch nach Heine und Nietzsche das Judentum das von ihm 
scheinbar bekampfte Christentum geférdert hat, so blieb es selbst doch 
seinem Glauben treu und bewies damit im Gegensatz zu den Griechen 
und Rémern seine seelische Energie. Es besitzt daher ein gut Teil der 
Krifte, die notwendig sind, um die Dekadenz, zum mindesten den 
villigen Niedergang der Kultur zu verhiiten. Wegen dieser moralischen 
Energie werden die Juden, die alten Juden als Begriinder einer Tradition 
von Heine und Nietzsche weit iiber die Griechen und Rémer gestellt. 
Die Griechen erscheinen Heine nur als schéne Jiinglinge, wihrend die 
Juden unbeugsame Manner waren.” Sie haben eine Persénlichkeit wie 
Hiob hervorgebracht, der Herr iiber sein Gliick und sein Ungliick wurde 
und beispielhaft fiir den grossen Stil der Lebensfiihrung wirkt. Ueber- 
haupt bietet—wie Nietzsche betont—das jiidische alte Testament, das 
Buch von der géttlichen Gerechtigkeit so viel Beispiele von grossem 
Lebenstil,” dass das griechische und das indische Schriftentum ihm 
nichts zur Seite zu stellen hat.’”5 

Die Juden haben einen grossen Realititssinn. Sie glauben weder an 
unerfiillbare Ideale—das Gesetz kann verwirklicht werden*—noch an 
die Unsterblichkeit der vom Leib gelésten Seele.?” Trotz dieser positiven 
Eigenschaften, die sich vererbt haben, sind die Nachkommen der alten 
Juden nicht ohne erhebliche Mingel. Sie fallen besonders bei den Juden 
der Gegenwart auf, wihrend sie bei den Juden des alten Testaments 
abgeschwicht zu beobachten sind, aber dennoch auf sie iibertragen 
werden.”® 

Die Juden sind Hindlernaturen—bemerkt Heine in einem Gespriich 
mit Mels— 


Der Jude muss kaufen und verkaufen, sonst ist er schrecklich ungliicklich, und 
ich glaube fast, dass jedesmal, wenn das alte Testament von den Leiden Gottes 
sprach, es meinte, dass es gerade einmal nichts zu handeln gehabt hitte. Wiirde 
die Regierung ein Gesetz erlassen, das den Christen allein den Handelsbetrieb 
gestattete, seien Sie versichert, dass die Juden sich massenhaft taufen lassen 
wiirden. Ausser diesem kenne ich am Juden kein Laster, er ist gut, weichherzig, 
wohltuend, sich aufopfernd und edel.?® 


Diesem Urteil Heines schliesst sich Nietzsche an, hebt allerdings mit 
Heine iibereinstimmend noch hervor,** dass der moderne Staat der Juden 
als Geldsachverstindige bedarf. 


* Nietzsche, T. Bd. 8, S. 217, 219. % Heine, Werke, Bd. 6, S. 55. 

% Nietzsche, T. Bd. 8, S. 77. % Nietzsche, N. Bd. 11, S. 209. 

*7 H. Houben, Gesprache mit Heine, S. 740. 28 Heine, Werke, Bd. 7, S. 406. 

2° H. Houben, Gespriche mit Heine, S. 726. 

*° Heine verteidigt Rothschild gegeniiber Bérne, der die wirtschaftliche Macht dieses 
Bankiers bekampft. 
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Infolge seines starken Handelsgeistes, aber auch begiinstigt durch die 
Unterdriickung des jiidischen Volkes, das niemals sein eigener Herr war, 
fehlt dem Juden die kriegerische, soldatische, ritterliche Gesinnung. Er 
ist von rachsiichtigen Priestern erzogen, er hat keine geistige und poli- 
tische Freiheit gekannt. Dank der Herrschsucht seiner Priester ist das 
Judentum Staatsreligion, die Religion keine Tradition, die sich auf 
einzelne Kreise beschrinkt, keine individuelle Ueberzeugung wie in 
Griechenland,** sondern ein von allen Angehérigen des Staatsverbandes 
zu bringendes Opfer.* 

Sprechen sich in dieser Religionsauffassung auch die furchtbare 
Wildheit, das Zerknirrscht- und Vernichtetsein, der Reichtum an Freu- 
denschauern, das Unbeherrschte, alle unvornehmen Eigenschaften 
der semitischen Rasse aus,* so hat doch das Priesterregiment die Menge 
auch Achtung vor geistigen Werten gelehrt und vor allem die Auser- 
wihltheit des jiidischen Volkes vor anderen Vélkern betont, indem ihm 
eine besondere Rolle in der Geschichte zugeschrieben und sein Stolz 
geférdert wird.™ Aber der jiidische Nationalismus ist nicht ungefihr- 
lich.* Er ist borniert, er verfiihrt zur Anmassung, zum Anspruch, mehr 
Wert zu haben, ja allen Wert zu haben; er steigert unsinnig das Selbstge- 
fiihl der Juden, die unsicher, schiichtern und linkisch sind, weil sie 
nicht zur Herrenschicht gehéren und niemals ihre eigenen Herren ge- 
wesen sind.® Hier ergibt sich der grésste Unterschied zur germanischen 
Rasse, die alle kriegerischen Tugenden besitzt, die gehorchen und 
befehlen kann. 

Im Gegensatz zu Nietzsche hat Heine eine nihere seelische Verwandt- 
schaft von Juden und Germanen behauptet und damit die ungebrochene 
Lebenskraft der Juden dokumentiert. Die Juden haben mitten im tief- 
sten Orient streng und keusch gelebt. Sie sind die Germanen, die Pro- 
testanten des Morgenlandes gewesen. Auch haben die Juden als erstes 
modernes Volk sich zum Gesetz bekannt und nicht die Willkiir eines 
einzelnen Menschen iiber ihr Handeln entscheiden lassen. Am meisten 
vereinbar mit den Tendenzen der modernen Zeit erscheinen die Rechts- 
anschauungen der Juden, in denen nach Heine am stirksten die Ver- 
wandtschaft von Juden und Germanen zum Ausdruck kommt: das 
jiidische Recht spricht sich zu Gunsten des Schuldners aus, es nimmt ihm 
nicht den Besitz, wenn er mit der Tilgung seiner Schuld in Verzug 
gerat, das rémische Recht dagegen, das die Sklaverei billigt, begiinstigt 
den Gliubiger und erkennt nicht fiir jeden ein Recht auf unveriusser- 
liches Eigentum an. In dieser Auffassung des Schuldner-Gliubiger- 

" Heine, Werke, Bd. 3, S. 416. % Nietzsche, T. Bd. 8, S. 70. 


® Nietzsche, T. Bd. 4, S. 451. « Heine, Bd. 7, S. 404. 
* Heine, Werke, Bd. 7, S. 51. %* Nietzsche, T. Bd. 9, S. 146. 
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Verhaltnisses, in der Achtung der menschlichen Person treffen sich nach 
Heine jiidische und germanische Rechtsanschauungen. Nietzsche hat 
Heines Ansicht nicht bestritten; aber gegeniiber Heines Bemiihen, die 
Germanen wegen ihres Protestantismus als geistige Verwandte der 
Juden darzustellen, hat er betont, dass lediglich der Gegensatz zum 
rémischen Geisteserbe im Katholizismus, nicht eine Juden und Ger- 
manen gemeinsame Gesinnung zum Protestantismus gefiihrt habe.*’ 

Fiir Nietzsche ist auch die Assimilation, die Angleichung der Juden 
an die Germanen ein langerer Prozess, wihrend sie Heine weniger pro- 
blematisch erscheint. Nietzsche hat deshalb der Assimilation und Emanzi- 
pation der Juden nicht weniger freundlich gegeniiber gestanden, zumal 
er sich fiir die Kultur Europas Férderliches versprach. Doch sieht er 
Gefahren der jiidischen Seele: (1) weil sie nach seiner Ansicht sich gern 
schmarotzerisch einzunisten versucht und (2) weil sie sich zu leicht 
anzupassen weiss und damit die geborene Schauspielernatur ist. Aber 
die Beteiligung an der Herrschaft und das damit verbundene Konnu- 
bium wird die Juden veredeln,** zumal Rassemischung die Quelle grosser 
Kulturen ist.** Eine Weltherrschaft der Juden befiirchtet Nietzsche 
keineswegs. Er bebauptet: 


Dass die Juden, wenn sie wollten—oder, wenn man sie dazu zwiinge, wie es die 
Antisemiten zu wollen scheinen—jetzt schon das Uebergewicht, ja ganz wért- 
lich die Herrschaft iiber Europa haben kénnten, steht fest; dass sie nicht darauf 
hinarbeiten und Plane machin, ebenfalls. Einstweilen wollen und wiinschen sie 
vielmehr, sogar mit einiger Zudringlichkeit, in Europa von Europa ein- und 
aufgesaugt zu werden, sie diirsten danach, irgendwo fest erlaubt, geachtet zu 
sein, und dem Nomadenleben, ‘dem ewigen Juden’ ein Ziel zu setzen; und man 
sollte diesen Zug und Drang (der vielleicht selbst schon eine Milderung der 
jiidischen Instinkte ausdriickt) wohl beachten und ihm entgegenkommen .. . 
mit aller Vorsicht entgegenkommen, mit Auswahl; ungefihr so, wie der englische 
Adel es tut. Es liegt auf der Hand, dass am unbedenklichsten noch sich die 
starkeren und bereits fester gepriigten Typen des neuen Deutschtums mit ihm 
einlassen kénnten, z.B. der adlige Offizier aus der Mark: es wiire von vielfachem 
Interesse zu sehen, ob sich nicht zu der erblichen Kunst Befehlens und Gehor- 
chens, das Genie des Geldes und der Geduld (und vor allem etwas Geistigkeit, 
woran es reichlich an der bezeichneten Stelle fehlt) hinzutun, hinzuziichten 
liesse.*° 


Diesen von Nietzsche befiirworteten Assimilationsprozess sollen die 
deutschen Juden unterstiitzen, indem sie sich gegen die Ostjuden 
abschliessen.“ Diese Trennung wird aber nicht damit gerechtfertigt, dass 


*” Nietzsche, N. Bd. 11, S. 216. 38 Idem, Bd. 13, S. 212. 
* Idem, Bd. 13, S. 356. © Nietzsche, T. Bd. 8, S. 219. 
“ Nietzsche, N. Bd. 13, S. 353. 
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die Juden sich umso eher zu Patrioten erziehen kénnen, sondern in der 
stirkeren Pflege iibernationaler Kriafte des deutschen Geistes und 
wahrhaft europiischer Gesinnung begriindet; denn die Juden miissen 
sich—vor allem unter dem Eindruck des Antisemitismus—héhere Ziele 
stecken und ein Aufgehen in nationale Staaten vermeiden.® 

Wenn Nietzsche das Judentum kritisiert, so tut er das also nicht, 
weil es kosmopolitische Tendenzen etwa verfolgt, sondern nur, weil 
ihm ritterliche, kriegerische, vornehme Qualititen des germanischen 
Charakters fehlen; seine Opposition beruht keineswegs auf nationalen 
Griinden, zumal er die modernen Nationen fiir kiinstliche Gebilde halt 
und weder fiir eine Staatsreligion noch fiir eine von christlichem Geiste 
erfiillte deutsche Nationalkirche eintritt, wie dies Lagarde z. B. tat. Was 
Nietzsche am Judentum hasst und was auch Heine verwirft, sind An- 
schauungen, die dem Christentum den Weg geebnet und zu der Deka- 
denz der Gegenwart gefiihrt haben. So sehr Nietzsche aber das 
Christentum bekimpft, schatzt er es keineswegs gering,“ obwohl er in 
ihm eine Hauptursache der gegenwirtigen Not sieht. Es sind nicht nur 
liebe Erinnerungen aus der Kindheit, Gefiihlswerte, die ihn binden, 
sondern, weil es zur Dekadenz gefiihrt hat, weil es die Europier vor eine 
Entscheidung stellte und ihnen Sorge und Spannung gebracht hat, ist 
das Christentum ihm lieb und wert.“ 

Ja, das Christentum, so sehr es auch das Leben verneint und fiir 
asketische Ideale eintritt, erscheint ausserordentlich fruchtbar fiir das 
Leben. Wie es denn fiir Nietzsche keine Bewegung gibt, die absolut gut 
oder schlecht wire, sondern Antrieb und Verfall, die wiederkehren und 
die nur miteinander bestehen kénnen. Weder Nietzsche noch Heine, der 
sich die Entwicklung der Menschheit wie einen Turnus von Ebbe und 
Flut vorstellt, erkennen in der menschlichen Geschichte einen absoluten 
Fortschritt an, noch vermégen sie die christliche Auffassung zu teilen, 
dass alles Irdische verginglich ist. Im Gegenteil lehrt Nietzsche die ewige 
Wiederkunft des Gegenwirtigen, den Reichtum des Augenblicks.” 

Fiir Leute, die nicht in jedem Momente eine Ewigkeit leben kénnen, 
fiir sie kann es, wie Heine“ darlegt, allerdings keinen andern Ausweg als 
das Christentum geben; aber in Wirklichkeit ist das Christentum nur 
ein méglicher Aspekt des Lebens, der in Verfallszeiten der Kultur immer 
wiederkehrt. Das christliche, asketische, die Welt verneinende Ideal ist 
nur dem Schutz—und Heilsinstinkte eines degenerierenden Lebens 
entsprungen, das sich mit allen Mitteln zu halten sucht ... 


® Tbid., S. 355. 

48 Nietzsche, Gesammelte Briefe, Bd. 4, S. 69 (an Peter Gast, aus Sils am 21.7. 81). 
“ Nietzsche, T. Bd. 8, S. 5. 4 Nietzsche, N. Bd. 12, S. 162. 

“ Heine, Werke, Bd. 4, S. 132. 
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und um sein Dasein kimpft; es deutet auf eine partielle physiologische Hem- 
mung und Ermiidung hin, gegen welchen die tiefsten intakt gebliebenen Instinkte 
des Lebens unausgesetzt mit neuen Mitteln und Erfindungen ankimpfen. Das 
asketische Ideal ist ein solches Mittel, es steht gerade umgekehrt, als es die 
Verehrer dieses Ideals meinen—das Leben ringt in ihm und durch dasselbe mit 
dem Tode und gegen den Tod. Das asketische Ideal ist ein Kunstgriff in der 
Erhaltung des Lebens.“’ 


Seine lebenserhaltende Wirkung iibt das asketische Ideal auf Herren- 
und Sklavennaturen. Die stolzen Rémer der Cisarenzeit, die am Leben 
verzweifelten, wurden nach Heines Anschauung durch das Christentum 
vor dem Selbstmord bewahrt.** Den Massen hat das Christentum sitt- 
lichen Halt geboten. In einer Zeit, in der es keine Herren mehr gab, 
lehrte es sie Achtung und Demut, erfuhren sie, dass es eine Rangordnung 
in der Welt gibt, eine Ordnung an die nicht jeder riihren darf. Dies 
Christentum mit seiner Lehre von der irdischen Verginglichkeit alles 
Lebens hielt den Neid unter der Masse nieder und erleichterte den 
Herrschern das Beherrschen. 

Trotz dieser lebenserhaltenden Eigenschaften des Christentums fiir 
die Gesellschaft ist das Christentum kein Zeichen fiir die Gesundheit der 
Kultur; denn so sehr es einen Leidenden tréstet und iiber seine Unlust, 
seinen Missmut hinweghilft, so wenig kann es die Ursache seiner Not 
beseitigen.*® 

Tatsaichlich hat auch das Christentum im Lauf seiner Geschichte, 
wenn es nicht auf junge gesunde, aristokratische Vélker traf, deren 
rohe Sitten es milderte, den Kulturverfall nur geférdert, umso mehr, 
wenn es bemiiht war, der Gesellschaft zu dienen und die alte Zucht und 
das alte Dogma durch Lehren zu ersetzen, die den Wiinschen der 
Neuzeit entgegenkamen. 

Das Christentum selbst bietet den Zustand des Verfalls; aber nicht die 
eigene Verderbnis, nicht die Verderbnis der Kirche ist die Ursache der 
Reformation, sondern es waren starke Bediirfnisse vorhanden, deren 
Brutalitat eine geistige Bemaintelung nétig machte.*° 

Ansitze zur Ueberwindung des Christentums gingen zunichst vom 
Katholizismus aus, wahrend die Reformation wesentlich eine Befesti- 
gung des Christentums bedeutet, wie dies Heine und Nietzsche darlegen. 

Der Papst war weit verniinftiger als Luther, der die letzten Griinde 
der katholischen Kirche, wie Heine schreibt,®' nie begriffen hat. 

Denn Luther hatte nicht begriffen, dass die Idee des Christentums, die Vernich- 
tung der Sinnlichkeit, gar zu sehr im Widerspruch stand mit der menschlichen 


* Nietzsche, T. Bd. 8, S. 430. “* Heine, Bd. 7, S. 403. 
Nietzsche, T. Bd. 8, S. 443. 6 Idem, Bd. 9, S. 281. 
“ Heine, Bd. 4, S. 183. 
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Natur, als dass sie jemals im Leben ganz ausfiihrbar gewesen sei. Er hatte nicht 
begriffen, dass der Katholizismus gleichsam ein Konkordat war zwischen Gott 
und dem Teufel, d.h. zwischen dem Geist und der Materie, wodurch die Allein- 
herrschaft des Geistes in der Theorie ausgesprochen wird; aber die Materie 
in den Stand gesetzt wird, all ihre annullierten Rechte in der Praxis auszuiiben. 
Daher ein kluges System von Zugestindnissen, welche die Kirche zum besten 
der Sinnlichkeit gemacht hat, obgleich immer unter Formen, welche jeden Akt 
der Sinnlichkeit fletrieren und dem Geiste seine héhnischen Usurpationen 
verwahren. Die Kirche liess sozusagen Wergeld bezahlen fiir jeden fleischlichen 
Genuss, und da entstand eine Taxe fiir alle Sorten von Siinden, und es gab heilige 
Kolporteure, welche im Namen der rémischen Kirche die Ablasszettel fiir jede 
taxierte Siinde im Lande feilboten, und ein solcher war jener Tetzel, wogegen 
Luther zuerst auftrat ... der Ablasshandel war kein Missbrauch, er war eine 
Konsequenz des ganzen Kirchensystems, und indem Luther ihn angriff, hatte 
er die Kirche selbst angegriffen, und diese mysste ihn als Ketzer verdammen . .. 


Trotzdem Luther die kirchlichen Konzessionen an die Sinnlichkeit 
bekimpfte und durch seinen Angriff die katholische Kirche zwang, das 
Christentum ernst zu nehmen, hat er selber mit Hand an den Niedergang 
des Christentums gelegt, indem er den Satz aussprach: 


dass man seine Lehre nur durch die Bibel selber oder durch verniinftige Griinde 
widerlegen miisse, war der menschlichen Vernunft das Recht eingeraumt, die 
Bibel zu erkliren, und sie, die Vernunft, war als die oberste Richterin in allen 
religidsen Streitfragen anerkannt ... Das Denken ward ein Recht und die 
Befugnisse der Vernunft wurden legitim.™ 


Mit seinem Kampf fiir die geistige Freiheit hat Luther die Skepsis 
gegen den Glauben geférdert, die Anschauung, dass das Opfer einen 
Glauben rechtfertige, ein Martyrium fiir eine Religion zeuge, zerstirt. 
Aber Luther ist nicht nur in seinem Verhalten zur Religion, auch in 
seiner Stellung zum Staat alles andere als ein Christ. Er erscheint sowoh! 
Heine wie Nietzsche als machiavellistischer Politiker, der sich in den 
Dienst beutehungriger, auf ihre Unabhangigkeit erpichter Fiirsten 
stellt. Das ganze Leben des Christen ist schliesslich das Leben geworden, 
von dem Christus die Loslésung predigte. “Die Kirche gehért so gut 
zum Triumph des Antichristen wie der moderne Staat. Die Kirche ist 
die Barbarisierung des Christentums!’’™ 

Der Sieg der profanen Naturwissenschaften iiber die im christlichen 
Geist betriebene Wissenschaft hat dem modernen Menschen keine echte 
Freiheit gebracht, sondern ihn nur entgéttlicht und verkleinert. Der 
Mensch ist dadurch nicht weniger nach einer Jenseitigkeitslésung 
seines Ritsels vom Dasein bediirftig geworden, zumal dies eigene Dasein 
verglichen mit andern Naturkraften sich noch entbehrlicher in der 


® Heine, A.a.0.S. 194. 53 Nietzsche, T. Bd. 9, S. 164. % Tbid., S. 165. 
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sichtbaren Ordnung der Dinge als im Zusammenhang der christlichen 
Welt ausnimmt.® 

Der Mensch erscheint auch nicht mehr um Gottes willen Liebe 
bediirftig, man muss ihn lieben um seiner selbst willen, nicht weil man 
in einem letzten Absoluten, was erst Wert und Wiirde der Kreatur be- 
timmt, Gemeinschaft mit ihm hat. So sind denn nicht die grossen 
Leidenschaften, sondern die kleinen Néte, der ganze Jammer einer 
schwachen Existenz das Mensch und Mensch Verbindende. Das Chris- 
tentum wird nur noch geschitzt, weil es dem Menschen Ruhe verbiirgt 
und ihm wenigstens im Jenseits ein besseres, ein miiheloseres Schicksal 
verspricht. Das Christentum hat das Furchtbare verloren, was es mit 
seiner Androhung des Gottesgerichtes fiir starke Geister bedeutete.® Die 
Kirche, vor allem die katholische Kirche, erscheint lediglich auf ihre 
Pfriinden bedacht, sie stellt sich-auf die Seite der Regierung, wenn diese 
den Kirchen besonderen Schutz gewihrt, sie bekimpft den Staat und 
férdert den Glaubenszwiespalt, wenn hierdurch ihr Vorteil gewahrt 
wird: denn es gibt—wie besonders Heine im antiklerikalen Sinn betont— 
fiir die katholische Kirche nur eine wirkliche Autoritit:den Papst in Rom. 

Da aber das Christentum von seiner friiheren Grésse viel verloren hat, 
so erscheinen die Unterschiede zwischen den christlichen Konfessionen 
unwesentlich, ja religiédse Indifferenz ist zur Festigung der Gesellschaft 
die Forderung des Tages; denn einerlei, ob die Gesellschaft, ob der 
Staat sich zum Kotholizismus oder Protestantismus bekennt, der christ- 
liche Staat, die christliche Gesellschaft ist, wie Nietzsche ausfiihrt, eine 
Liige. Das Christentum gehért ins Konventikel. 

Trotzdem es keinen auf Macht beruhenden und Gewalt iibenden 
christlichen Staat geben kann, ist doch die Schwaichung der Kirche, die 
eine strenge Rangordnung der Gliubigen kannte, sehr zu bedauern; 
denn die Kirche ist eine vornehmere Institution als der Staat, weil sie 
dem geistigeren Menschen den obersten Rang sichert.*” 

Die Stelle der Kirche hat der Staat als geistige Macht iibernommen; 
aber waren schon Kirche und Religion im Niedergang, so bedeutet der 
Sieg des Staates nur noch die Bestitigung des Unterganges der Kultur; 
denn es gibt keine kulturfeindlichere Macht als den Staat, der das 
kalteste aller Ungeheuer ist, das kiinstlichste aller Gebilde darstellt, 
dem jeder grosse Lebenswille zuwider erscheint, weil er nur die Gleich- 
heit der Menschen, das Wohl der Massen, die Erfiillung des alten 
christlichen Ideals zum Ziel hat. Dieses ganz irdisch verstandene Ideal 
kann nur durch geldwirtschaftliche Massnahmen verwirklicht werden ;** 

5% Idem, Bd. 8, S. 474. 5 Idem, Bd. 9, S. 184. 5? Idem, Bd. 6, S. 334. 


58 Vergl. Heines Hinweis auf die beruhigende Wirkung des Rothschildschen Anleihe- 
systems fiir die Stabilitat der Regierungen (Heine, Bd. 3, S. 561). 
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indem auch der K6nig oder Fiirst nur ein Gefangener der Wirtschaft, 
d.h. aller Bestrebungen ist, die auf den Volkswohlstand abzielen; denn 
den Massen zu dienen erscheint dem Fiirsten als Despoten wie als 
konstitutionellem Kénig in gleicher Weise Pflicht. Trotzdem sind es 
nicht ausschliesslich die Interessen der Massen, sondern die Wiinsche 
der wirtschaftlich fiihrenden, Kapital besitzenden Schicht, denen Staat 
und Gesellschaft dienen. “Ich diene, du dienst, wir dienen—so betet 
alle anstellige Tugend hinauf zum Fiirsten, dass der verdiente Stern 
sich endlich an den schmalen Busen hafte! Aber der Mond dreht sich 
noch um alles Irdische: so dreht sich auch der Fiirst noch um das Aller- 
irdischste—: das aber ist das Gold der Kramer,” bemerkt Nietzsche im 
Zarathustra.®® Die Geschichte—so heisst es in Nietzsches Jugend- 
schriften—ist nichts anderes ‘‘als der Kampf unendlich verschiedener 
und zahlloser Interessen fiir ihre Existenz.” Die “grossen”’ Ideen, in denen 
manche glauben, diesen Kampf aufzufassen, sind die abgeschwiachten 
Reflexe grosser oder kleiner Ingenien, auf dem verworrenen Meere 
schwimmend. Sie beherrschen das Meer nicht, aber verschénern oft die 
Welle fiir das Auge des Zuschauers. Es ist aber gleichgiiltig, ob das 
Licht Mond-, Sonnen-, oder Lampenlicht, die Welle wird héchstens 
schwicher oder stirker beleuchtet.’’®° 

Trotzdem die Geschichte, vor allem die Geschichte der Staaten, einen 
Kampf der Interessen darstellt, so gibt es doch Unterschiede zwischen 
ihnen: héhere und niedere Interessen; die niederen herrschen itiberwiegend 
in der Demokratie, vor allem im parlamentarischen Regierungssystem 
wegen seines Aberglaubens an Majorititen, wihrend die feudale Gesell- 
schaft noch einige Spuren ihrer Prigung durch héhere Interessen auf- 
weist. Aber so sehr Heine und Nietzsche fiir den Sieg der héheren 
Interessen, des Vornehmen in der Gesellschaft kimpfen, so wenig sind 
sie Freunde eines bloss auf Besitz oder ererbter Macht beruhenden 
Adels, geschweige denn der Plutokratie. Im Gegenteil sollen es, was die 
sinnlichen Geniisse anbetrifft, die Arbeiter genau so gut wie die Biirger 
haben; aber “‘iiber ihnen, sich durch Bediirfnislosigkeit auszeichnend die 
héhere Kaste: also armer und einfacher, doch im Besitz der Macht.’ 

Diese héhere Kaste—die Schicht der Gebildeten—ist fiir die Qualitit 
der Masse verantwortlich ;* aber sie ist so wenig wie die Masse Ziel der 
Kultur. Notwendig ist vielmehr die Erhaltung einer breiten weder zu 
armen noch zu wohlhabenden Mittelschicht, die einen giinstigen Boden 
zur Erzeugung bedeutender Menschen darstellt und die Wiederkehr 
bedeutender Kulturleistungen verbiirgt.® 

59 Nietzsche, Bd. 7, S. 259. 60 Nietzsche, Jugendschriften, S. 242. 


® Nietzsche, T. Bd. 10, S. 25. ® Nietzsche, N. Bd. 11, S. 28. 
8 Tbid., S. 103; Idem, Bd. 10, S. 112. Idem, Bd. 4, S. 348. 
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Gerade, weil Nietzsche an der Bestindigkeit bedeutender Kultur- 
Jeistungen liegt, ist die Ziichtung grosser Charaktere das Grundproblem 
seiner Kulturpolitik. Zucht, fiir Nietzsche am starksten verkérpert in 
preussischen Offizieren wie auch fiir Heine eindrucksvoll im Militiradel 
vertreten,“ muss auch in Zeiten des Niedergangs erhalten bleiben; 
daher sieht Nietzsche in der Militirpflicht ein letztes Heilmittel fiir 
einen demokratischen Staat, der sonst lediglich die Schwichen seiner 
Biirger, ja die schwachen Biirger iiberhaupt begiinstigt, sie vor Leiden 
zu bewahren sucht und von ihnen wenig Opfer verlangt. So sehr 
Nietzsche deshalb die sozialistische Bewegung bekimpft, weil sie die 
Aufgabe des Staates lediglich in der Fiirsorge fiir die Masse sieht, so 
sehr begriisst er doch die Aufriittelung der Biirger durch diese Mas- 
senbewegung, damit in ihnen wenigstens ein Wille zur Abwehr der 
Gefahr und zugleich ein Wunsch nach neuem Leben geweckt wird.® 
Denn erzeugt diese Zeit des Kulturverfalls auch wesentlich willens- 
schwache Menschen, so kann sie doch den Menschen, der sich in einer 
komplizierten Lage befindet, zu Héherem fiihren.™ 

Ganz abgesehen davon, dass Notlage, dass Kulturverfall Anreiz zur 
Ueberwindung der Schwierigkeiten fiir den Mutigen bedeutet, ist 
besonders infolge der nihilistischen Demokratie eine gréssere Chance 
fiir ihn zur Fiihrerschaft gegeben, und es ist dann ieichter, der schwi- 
cheren Gefolgschaft seinen Willen aufzuzwingen. 

Aber dieser Zwang ist nicht tadelnswert, sondern heilsam; denn, wie 
Heine bemerkt, erhalt sich der Staat nicht so sehr durch Gemeinsinn 
als durch die Geistesmacht grosser Individualititen, die ihn lenken.® 

Fiir diese Tatsache ist Napoleon das bedeutendste Beispiel im 19. 
Jahrhundert. Wenn auch Nietzsche und Heine gegen persénliche 
Mingel ihres Helden nicht blind sind: Napoleons geheime Vorliebe fiir 
den Aristokratismus, seinen Geltungsdrang, seine Skrupellosigkeit in der 
Anwendung von Mitteln, um sich recht zu schaffen,®* so hat doch kaum 
ein anderer Staatsmann so naturgemiss wie er gehandelt;®® denn er 
wusste um die Zerrissenheit und die demokratischen und aristokratischen 
Tendenzen des 19. Jahrhunderts und verstand es, ihrer Herr zu werden. 
Nicht, weil er ein grosser Feldherr war und damit die Voraussetzung zu 
einem grossen europdischen Reich schuf-7° sondern, weil er der Freund 

“ Heine, Bd. 6, S. 235. % Nietzsche, T. Bd. 8, S. 131. % Ibid., S. 207/8. 

7 Heine, Bd. 6, S. 150. ®§ Nietzsche, T. Bd. 10, S. 204. 

® Heine, Bd. 3, S. 114. 

% Vergl. Nietzsches Urteil iiber die Zuriickfiihrung deutscher Schwiichen auf die 
deutsche Kleinstaaterei: ‘‘Die Kleinheit und Erbirmlichkeit der deutschen Seele war und 
ist ganz und gar nicht die Folge der Kleinstaaterei; man ist bekanntlich in noch viel 
kleineren Staaten stolz und selbstherrlich gewesen, und nicht die Gross-staaterei macht 
die Seele freier und mannlicher. In wessen Seele ein sklavischer Imperativ: ‘‘Du sollst und 
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der Erneuerung der abendlindischen Kultur war, weil er nicht nur als 
militirischer Begriinder eines grossen europdischen Kulturreichs er- 
schien, wird Napoleon von Nietzsche und Heine anerkannt. Wenn auch 
Napoleon schliesslich in seinem Vorhaben gescheitert ist, so wird doch 
an seinem Ziel festgehalten und darum ein gutes Einvernehmen zwischen 
Deutschland und Frankreich von Heine und Nietzsche befiirwortet, 
zumal die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung zu einer Vereinheitlichung Euro- 
pas fiihren wird. Dieses neue Europa hat das Christentum endgiiltig 
iiberwunden, es ist befreit von dem philosophischen christlichpreus- 
sischen Soldatentum,” aber auch von der Herrschaft der demokratischen 
Werte; minnliche Charaktere regieren, sie werden, wenn es not tut, sich 
der Religion bedienen, um die Masse zu ziigeln; aber sie haben ein viel zu 
grosses Selbst—aber auch Verantwortungsbewusstsein, um ernsthait 
sich zu einem Glauben zu bekennen. 

Sie haben endlich die Herrschaft iiber die braven Leute erlangt, die 
stolz auf ihre Bravheit sind, die sich auf ihre Gesinnung etwas einbilden 
und doch von Schénheit und Grésse des Lebens so wenig wissen.” Aber 
bis zu diesem Wandel der Kultur ist noch ein langer Weg. Alte Vorur- 
teile, die durch das Herkommen geheiligt sind, miissen die neuen starken 
Menschen iiberwinden; denn es ist nichts Geringes, sich einem beste- 
henden Glauben zu entschlagen, gegeniiber der bestehenden Mora! 
unmoralisch zu sein. 

Wer einen solchen Kampf ernsthaft unternimmt, der muss schon tie/ 
von der Unhaltbarkeit des bisherigen Zustandes erschiittert sein. Diese 
Erschiitterung ist beim Genie auf das héchste gesteigert, weil es nicht 
nur die Mingel des Bestehenden sondern auch seinen Wert sehr woh! 
verspiirt.” 

So empfanden auch Nietzsche und Heine den grossen Auflésungs- 
prozess im 19. Jahrhundert: den Untergang des Christentums, keines- 
wegs nur negativ, sondern begriissten den religidsen Indifferentismus als 
Heraufkunft einer vornehmeren Denkart, die nicht blind allen In- 
spirationen glaubt und die jeglichen Fanatismus ablehnt. Ja, die re- 
ligidse Indifferenz, zwar fiir die Massen sehr gefihrlich, erschien 
Nietzsche und Heine als Gesundungsprozess des — europiischen 
Menschen.” 





Du musst knieen!”’ eine unfreiwillige Nackenbewegung gebietet, vor Ehrentiteln, gnidigen 
Blicken von oben hinunter, der wird sich in einem “‘Reiche’’ nur noch tiefer biicken und 
den Staub vor dem grossen Landesvater nur noch inbriinstiger auflecken, als er es vor dem 
kleinen tat.’”’ Nietzsche, T. Bd. 8, S. 490. ” Heine, Bd. 5, S. 16. 

” Heine, Bd. 2, S. 352; Bd. 7, S. 133. ™ Heine, Bd. 4, S. 242. 

™ Auch Heines Stellung zum Judentum, auf das ihn immer wieder seine Abstammung 
hinwies, wie Nietzsche zum Christentum, zeigt diese Indifferenz. (Vergl. Heines Brief- 
wechsel, herausgegeb. v. F. Hirth, S. 215) “Ich bin jedenfalls Indifferentist und meine 
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Da jedoch der Unglaube zur Haltlosigkeit, zum Verfall der menschli- 
chen Persénlichkeit, zur Demokratie, und damit zur Steigerung der 
Dekadenz im 19. Jahrhundert gefiihrt hatte, so bewies die Religion 
wegen ihrer Bejahung der Rangordnung der geistigen Menschen ihre 
Ueberlegenheit. Das 19. Jahrhundert brachte kein Geschlecht hervor, 
das den Konflikt von Glauben und Wissen fruchtbar zu lésen vermochte, 
das trotz des verlorenen Glaubens den Boden fiir ein starkes Menschen- 
tum bilden konnte. 

Nur zwei Persénlichkeiten des 19. Jahrhunderts bedeuten fiir Nietz- 
sche und Heine eine Biirgschaft fiir die Ueberwindung der Dekadenz: 
Napoleon und Goethe.” In ihnen reprisentiert sich Minnlichkeit, wie 
sie von den Griechen der Friihantike verkérpert wurde, und Feinheit 
des Gefiihls, die das Christentum Europa geschenkt hat.” 

In dem Bekenntnis zu diesem Ideal der Persénlichkeit, in der Kritik 
am Judentum und Christentum, in der Liebe zur aristokratischen Antike 
ist Heine Nietzsche begegnet. Eben, weil Nietzsche in Heine den 
Leidensgefahrten erkannte, der am Nihilismus des 19. Jahrhunderts 
litt und zugleich den Weg zur Genesung wusste, war diese Begegnung 
moglich. 

Arno Cari CoutTInHo 

New York, N.Y. 





Anhinglichkeit an das Judenwesen hat seine Wurzel bloss in einer tiefen Antipathie gegen 
das Christentum. Ja, ich der Verichter aller positiven Religionen, werde vielleicht einst 
zum krassesten Rabbinismus iibergehen, eben, weil ich diesen als ein probates Gegengift 
betrachte.”” Aus den ‘‘Hebriischen Melodien,” Schluss des Gedichtes “Disputation,” 
Heine, Bd. 1, S. 477: 

Doch es will mich schier bediinken, 

Dass der Rabbi und der Ménch, 

Dass sie alle beide stinken. 


Heines Eintreten fiir einen Indifferentismus auf religiésem Gebiet aus politischen Griinden, 
um die Einheit des in Katholizismus und Protestantismus gespaltenen Deutschlands 
herbeizufiihren, wurde im Text nur kurz bemerkt. (Heine, Bd. 3, S. 418: “Ein Indifferen- 
tismus in religiésen Dingen wire vielleicht allein imstande, uns zu retten und durch 
Schwacherwerden im Glauben kénnte Deutschland politisch erstarken.’’) Heines Riickkehr 
zum Glauben an den persénlichen Gott diirfte kein Gegenbeweis gegen Indifferentismus 
sein; denn zur Zeit seiner religidsen Wandlung erklarte er Adolf Stahr, dass es Religionen 
fiir Gesunde und Kranke giibe. (Houben, Gespriche mit Heine, S. 740: Ich bin fiir meinen 
Teil zur Ueberzeugung gekommen, dass schon Gesunde und Kranke ganz verschiedener 
Religionen bediirfen. Fiir den Gesunden ist das Christentum unbrauchbar mit seinen 
Resignationen und Jenseitigkeitslehren, fiir den Kranken aber, ich versichere Sie, ist es 
einen ganz gute Religion.”’) 
% Vergl. Heine, Bd. 7, S. 47. % Heine, Bd. 4, S. 272; Bd. 7, S. 47. 
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REDBURN’S PROSY OLD GUIDEBOOK —S hi 
on. I will not quote thee, old Morocco, before the cold face of the marble- : 
ion © hearted world; for your antiquities would only be skipped and dishonoured . _ 
ei - by shallow-minded readers; and for me, I should be charged with swelling a pe 
fee out my volume by plagiarizing from a guidebook—the most vulgar and ig- e\ 
os nominious of thefts!|—Redburn. 4 7 
HE purpose of this paper is to add another chapter to the con- 4 
stantly growing account of Melville as a writer who, in calculating Fy 
his effects, often had recourse to travel diaries and guidebooks to furnish JP n: 
him with factual information and with dramatic episodes, which appear / 8 
as the authentic experiences of his characters. In this instance the book § 
is Redburn, the novel which he regarded as one of the least of his works, : : 
but which many besides John Masefield have admired as a spirited and ; ?p 
sometimes harrowing narrative of a boy’s running away to sea. ; et 
However much Melville may have despised, or affected to despise, , S 
Redburn, it is plain enough that he aimed at two effects in writing it: 1 
to simulate the naiveté of a proud, innocent, and romantic boy and to 
make the dominant theme of the story the pathetic instance of a gentle- C 
man’s son forced by poverty to endure the squalor of life in the fo’c’s’le it 
of the Highlander. The principal means for stressing this pathetic motif s 
is the frequently emphasized contrast between the gentlemanly way in . 
which Redburn, Senior, traveled about in the world and the hardships ; 
his son suffered on his first voyage. The memory of his father’s descrip- 
tions of the etiquette of voyaging and his attempts to observe the I 
proprieties on shipboard were responsible for some of Wellingborough c 
Redburn’s sorriest errors as a mere green hand before the mast. Yet even ; 
with these temporary interruptions of his dream and the disillusionment ; 
of his first sight of the dingy city of Liverpool he is eager to explore it as I 
his father had done. For weeks he had planned a “filial pilgrimage g 
to spots which would be hallowed in [his] eyes.’ I 
. At this point in the narrative Melville hit on a most happy device for 
heightening the pathos of the proud boy’s search for the world in which ‘ 
his bankrupt father had once so grandly moved. Wellingborough had 2 
brought with him, it seems, a precious morocco-bound guidebook, I 
The Picture of Liverpool—to him the most beloved of relics, dearer than 


his Shakespeare or his old quarto Hogarth.? Merely to turn the pages 


1 Redburn, p. 196.—References are to the Standard Edition of the Works of Herman 
Melville (London, 1922). 

2 Redburn lists the titles of nine guidebooks of his father’s in which he had given himself 
many courses of study as a child. The last of these is The Picture of Liverpool. It has been 
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which his father had also turned makes a pleasing sadness steal over 
him, until he quite melts into the past and forgotten. Melville doubtless 
had at his elbow a copy of this Picture of Liverpool while he wrote the 
Liverpool chapters of Redburn. He helped himself copiously, as the 





possible to identify with certainty seven of these books. What Melville has done in almost 
every instance is either to exaggerate humorously some pretentious phrase in the title-page 
or to invent some feature for the book. For those who wish to compare the actual titles 
with Melville’s alterations as given in Redburn, pp. 180-182, the original title-pages will 
be of interest: 

1. Voyage / Descriptif et Philosophique / de / L’Ancien et du Nouveau / Paris. / 
Miroir Fidéle / Qui indique aux étrangers et méme aux Parisiens ce / qui’ils doivent con- 
naitre et éviter dans cette Capitale; / . . . Par L. P[rudhomme] / A Paris, / Chez |’Auteur, 
rue des Marais, F. S. Germain, n° 18. / 1814. / (A fat, pink-covered duodecimo.) 

2. Itinéraire / Instructif / De Rome / Ancienne et Moderne, / Ou Description Gener- 
ale / Des Monumens Anciens Et Modernes, / Et Des Ouvrages Les Plus Remar / quables 
En Peinture, Sculpture, / Et Architecture / De Cette Ville Celebre / Et De Ses Environs,/ 
Par Le Chevalier M. Vasi, / Membre De L’Académie Etrusque / De Cortone. / Corrigé 
et augmentée par le méme/ Auteur/....A Rome mocccxx. / Avec Privilége du 
Souverain Pontife. / Chez l’Auteur, rue du Babouin, prés / de la place d’Espagne, num. 
122. / Prix, deux écus, broché. / (Melville invented the vignette of Romulus and Remus.) 

3. I have not been able to identify The Conductor through Holland. 

4. The / Picture / of London, / for / 1803; / Being a/ Correct Guide / to / All the 
Curiosities, Amusements, Exhibitions, Public / Establishments, and remarkable Objects, 
in/and near London; / With a Collection of Appropriate Tables, / For the Use of 
Strangers, Foreigners, and / all Persons who are not intimately / Acquainted with the 
British / Metropolis. / London: / Printed by Lewis and Co. Paternoster-row / . . . (This 
work came out in many editions, but in none which I have seen do the pictures exactly 
correspond to the eight which Melville notes.) 

5. Cary’s / New Itinerary; / or, an / Accurate Delineation / of the / Great Roads, / 
Both Direct and Cross, / Throughout / England and Wales; / With many of the prin- 
cipal Roads in / Scotland. / From an / Actual Admeasurement, made by Command of / 
His / Majesty’s Postmaster General, / for / Official Purposes; / under the Direction and 
Inspection of / Thomas Hasker, Esq. / Surveyer of the Roads to the General Postoffice. / 
To which are added, at the end of each Route, / The Names of those Inns which supply 
Post Horses and Carriages; / Accompanied with a most extensive Selection of / Noblemen 
& Gentlemen’s Seats; / A List of the Packet Boats, and their Time of sailing; / Copious 
Indexes, &c. &c. / London: Printed for John Cary, N° 181 Strand, 1798 / . . . Dedicated / 
By Permission / To the Right Honourable the / Earls / Chesterfield & Leicester / The / 
Liberal Patrons of this Work / By / Their Lordships’ / Much obliged and / very obedient 
Servant / London Feby 1 1798 John Cary. / 

6. A/ Description of York, / Containing / Some Account / of its / Antiquities, Public 
Buildings, &c / Particularly / The Cathedral. / “Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudes- 
que manebunt.’’ /... Compiled from the most Authentic Records and Authorities. / 
York-London / 1809 / 

7. No Cambridge guide which I have been able to find fits Melville’s title. The nearest 
to it is: The / Cambridge Guide / Including / Historical and Architectural Notices / of 
the / Public Buildings, / and / A Concise Account of the Customs and Ceremonies / of / 
The University. / With a Sketch of / the Places Most Worthy of Remark in the County / 
... Cambridge: / . . . mpcccxtv. / 
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following pages will show, to its prosy contents. Before detailing these 
parallels, however, it may be well to summarize briefly the nature and 
purpose of his borrowings. 

In the first place the guide gives Wellingborough something to do 
during his stay in Liverpool, so that Melville, by sending him on various 
exploring trips about the city, guidebook in hand, adds several easily 
designed chapters to his novel. While wandering about the streets Wel- 
lingborough supplies his readers with a good deal of gratuitous informa- 
tion concerning the city’s institutions and landmarks. Many of these 
facts Melville pillaged from his source, usually without hint of their 
origin. In the third place, the ornate title page, the “reverential” preface, 
and the pompous and sometimes magniloquent style of the guidebook 
give him an opportunity for satire. Modulated to the tone of this gentle 
i ridicule of the prosy old book, are several mock-serious passages moraliz- 
mi ing on the passage of time, the occasion of which is Redburn’s unhappy 
( - discovery that age has dealt harshly with buildings like the Old Fort 
| 








and Riddough’s Hotel, to which his father’s book deceitfully directs him. 
Most important of these uses to which Melville puts the guidebook is 
the emphasis which Redburn’s reliance on it gives to his forlorn situation. 
Not only are the landmarks gone which his father gazed upon and which 
his son had dreamed of beholding some day with his father’s eyes; again 
- and again as he attempts impulsively to do something he imagines his 

j father’s having done in Liverpool years before, he is forcibly reminded 

: that he is no elegant gentleman, like Redburn, Senior, the friend of the 

: great Mr. Roscoe and a traveller who can put up at the best hotel in the 
4 ; city, but only a ragged and dirty ship’s boy. He steps into the news 

‘ room on Sunday morning, with the cool assurance proper to his father’s 

‘ son. A dignified attendant, after one look at his soiled shooting jacket, 
ef shuts the door in his face. The whole of Chapter xi1 recounts his ex- 
Bit pulsion from the Lyceum, as if he were “a strange dog with a muddy 
408 hide, that had stolen out of the gutter into this fine apartment.” 

With these general purposes of Melville in mind, we may turn to a 
comparison of his narrative with the text of the guidebook. On page 185 
of Redburn Melville refers to “A Plan of the Town of Liverpool” which 
he says precedes the title-page of the guide. The Picture of Liverpool does 





8. New Description / of / Blenheim. / The Seat of / His Grace / The / Duke of Mar!- 
borough. / Containing a full and accurate Account / of the / Paintings, Tapestry, and 
| Furniture; / A Picturesque Tour of the Gardens / and Park; / And every other Circum- 
ot stance connected with the / Subject, that can afford either Information / or Entertain- 
££ ment /.. . A Newand Improved Edition. / Embellished with an elegant Plan of the Park, 
&c. / London, 1793 / (The frontispiece of this volume is labeled “North, or Grand Front 

of Blenheim, in Oxfordshire.’’) 
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contain such a map, though the British Arms are not displayed on it, as 
Melville declares they are. The plate of the Town Hall, mentioned by 
Melville, is actually bound in opposite page 141 of the Picture and not 
placed following the map. A comparison of the title page, reproduced 
here, with the description of it as Melville gives it will veal how closely 
he followed the guide as he wrote? 


Reverentially folding this map, I pass a plate of the Town Hall, and come 
upon the title-page, which, in the middle, is ornamented with a piece of land- 
scape, representing a loosely clad lady in sandals, pensively seated upon a bleak 
rock on the seashore, supporting her head with one hand, and with the other 
exhibiting to the stranger an oval sort of salver, bearing the figure of a strange 
bird, with this motto elastically stretched for a border—‘Deus nobis haec otia 
ecit.’ 

, The bird forms part of the city arms, and is an imaginary representation of a 
now extinct fowl called the ‘Liver,’ said to have inhabited a ‘pool,’ which anti- 
quarians assert once covered a good part of the ground where Liverpool now 
stands; and from that bird, and this pool, Liverpool derives its name. 

At a distance from the pensive lady in sandals is a ship under full sail; and on 
the beach is the figure of a small man, vainly essaying to roll over a huge bale of 
goods. 

Equally divided at the top and bottom of this design is the following title 
complete; but I fear the printer will not be able to give a facsimile:— 


The/Picture/of / Liverpool: /or,/Stranger’s Guide/and/Gentleman’s Pocket Com- 
panion/FOR THE TOWN,/Embellished/With Engravings/By the Most Accom- 
plished and Eminent Artists. /Liverpool:/Printed in Swift’s Court,/And sold by 
Woodward and Alderson, 56 Castle St./1803. /4 


The brief and reverential preface from which Melville quotes’ is found 
on pages iii and iv of the Picture. The lines of verse which serve as a 


* The question naturally arises whether Melville was using an earlier copy of the Picture 
than this edition of 1808, since he gives 1803 as the date of the copy which Redburn’s 
father owned. So far as I can discover, the only edition of the work before that of 1808 was 
the 1805 issue, the first. Melville could not have been using a copy of this edition for the 
following reasons: it contains no plates, and he refers five times to the engravings which 
“embellish”? the work; it does not have the “nice, dapper, and respectful little preface, the 
time and place of writing which is solemnly recorded at the end—‘Hope Place, 1st Sept. 
1803.’ ? Riddough’s Hotel where Redburn, Senior, lodged and which his son discovered 
had long since been pulled down, is not mentioned in the 1805 edition, whereas eight lines 
(pp. 174-175) are devoted to it in 1808: ‘‘Riddiough’s [sic] Royal Hotel, at the bottom of 
Lord-street, where are accomodations for families of the first rank, their retinues, carriages, 
and horses; as also every other description of travellers who wish to be well accomodated. 
There is a public ordinary. This situation is deemed the most central in the town; it is also 
the lowest with respect to elevation.’’ Melville represents Redburn’s father as putting up 
at this hotel because it is the most genteel in the city. 

* Redburn, pp. 185-186. 5 [bid., p. 187. 
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heading to the first chapter of the Picture he quoted verbatim. The fact 
that they were written by the excellent Dr. Aiken, the brother of Mrs. 
Barbauld, Melville gleaned from page 159 of his source. The quotations 
from the 4:neid and Falconer’s Shipwreck enliven pages 70 and 71, and 
69-70 respectively. The nine-page poem by a “neglected Liverpool poet” 
extends from the middle of page 38 to the end of page 46. The words 
which introduce this fervid poem Melville has touched up maliciously: 


The poem has now for several years 
been scarce, and is at present but little 
known; and hence a very small portion 
of it will no doubt be highly acceptable 
to the cultivated reader; especially as 


As the poem has now for several years 
been scarce, and is, at present, but 
little known, an extract from it will no 
doubt be highly acceptable to our read- 
ers.—Picture, p. 38. 








this noble epic is written with great 
felicity of expression and the sweetest 
delicacy of feeling. —Redburn, p. 188. 


The extract from the poem, given by Melville on pages 188-189, he re- 
arranged to suit his fancy, making it up from lines 13-18, 25-28, 23-24 
of the original. The two lines alluding to William Roscoe 

And here R*s*o*, with genius all his own, 

New tracks explores, and all before unknown 


occur on page 40. Melville seized on them, one gathers, because of Red- 
burn’s pride in his father’s association with the great historian, banker, 
and philanthropist. But the author of The Picture’ does not refer to 
Roscoe as “the modern Guicciardini of the modern Florence,” nor are 
his “histories, translations, and Italian lives . . . spoken of with classical 
admiration.” This passage is Melville’s own invention. 

Melville finished out his thirtieth chapter, on the outlandish old guide 
books, by skimming through the first chapter of the Picture and culling 
whatever odd facts caught his eye. He is impressed by the humility of 
the inhabitants of the city, who prayed for relief to Queen Elizabeth in 
1571 as her majesty’s poor decayed town of Liverpool.* He (Redburn) is 
filled with ‘comical sadness” by the vanity displayed by the author in 
his second chapter—“On the increase of the town, and number of in- 
habitants.” Redburn feels impelled to give at least one specimen of the 
dignified style of his ancestral guidebook and is on the point of inserting 


5 See Redburn, p. 184, where Wellingborough reads through his father’s list of engage- 
ments in Liverpool and notes that he dined with “Mr. Roscoe on Monday.” Also Welling- 
borough’s meditation on ‘“‘my father’s friend, the good and great Roscoe’’ (pp. 198-199). 
% 7 The compiler of The Picture of Liverpool was William Jones, according to the entry in 
Liverpool Prints and Documents. Catalogue of Maps, Plans, Views, Portraits, Memoirs, 
Literature &c. in the Reference Library, relating to Liverpool . . . (Liverpool) 1908. 

5 Picture, p. 6. 
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a chapter of antiquarian researches, when he suddenly decides that to 
do so would be to violate “all sacred privacies of fond family reminis- 
cences.”’ Besides, were he to quote from the Picture “‘before the cold face 
of the marble-hearted world,” he would rightly be charged with swelling 
out his volume “by plagiarizing from a guidebook—the most vulgar and 
ignominious of thefts!’”® 

Notwithstanding such scruples the useful guidebook continued to 
serve Melville as a convenient supply room for materials used in at least 
four subsequent chapters. On the voyage to Liverpool Redburn had 
studied his father’s book to good advantage. He had “mastered the 
columns of statistics, touching the advance of population.’® He had 
perused the “elaborate descriptions of public edifices, and scrupulously 
compared the text with the corresponding engraving.’”! His first Sunday 
in Liverpool gives him his long-awaited opportunity to trace his father’s 
path about the city.’? He had not foreseen what changes time would have 
wrought on the face of things since his father’s visit. The fort is gone, 
though the Old Fort Tavern recalls its existence. Even the hotel where 
his father lodged is gone, and he meets a man whose father broke his arm 
while helping to pull down the walls. 

As Redburn passes through the arch into the quadrangle of the 
Exchange, he sees before him the monument to Lord Nelson, which he 
describes minutely. Melville might have relied on his memory for this 
description; but, knowing his habit of fortifying his recollection while 
writing such passages, we may suspect that he has made use of some con- 
venient source. In spite of the shock of discovering that Riddough’s 
Hotel is no longer in existence, Redburn begins his pious commemorative 
tour at its site. The Picture directs him next to the Old Dock, but, to 
his sorrow, a policeman informs him that it has long since been filled in 
to furnish the site for the Custom House. Some of the policeman’s in- 
formation comes directly from the guide. 


® Redburn, p. 191. 10 Given on p. 22 of the Picture. See Redburn, p. 192. 

1 The section on “Public Buildings” fills pages 113-172 of the guide. Redburn says there 
“were no less than seventeen plates in the work”’ (p. 192). This is the actual number. 

12 Redburn’s emotions are particularly stirred because his father had marked out on the 
map the route he took in walking in the town. He sets out to follow him “‘according to the 
dotted lines in the diagram”’ (p. 196). Melville may have caught this happy idea from 
observing the dotted lines in the map which are apparently intended to mark the boun- 
daries of the old city. 

38 The source may be a broadside by William Roscoe: Lord Nelson’s Monument in the 
Area of the Liverpool Exchange Buildings (?Liverpool), 1813. I do not quote the pertinent 
passage here because the similarities are too general to make it possible to say positively 
that Melville made use of Roscoe’s account. The description in Redburn is found on pp. 
197-198, 
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It seems that in this place originally 
stood the ‘pool,’ from which the town 
borrows a part of its name, and which 
originally wound round the greater 
part of the old settlements; that this 
pool was made into the ‘Old Dock,’ for 
the benefit of shipping.—Redburn, p. 
202. 


This was the first dock made in 
Liverpool: an act of Parliament for its 
construction, was obtained in 1700.— 
Its scite was a Pool, that continued to 
wind round and extend the whole 
length of the old and high part of the 
town.—Picture, pp. 29-30. 


Redburn is indebted to the Picture for other fragments of melancholy 
information at the end of the chapter. 


No!—And again I rubbed its back 
softiy, and gently adjusted a loose 
leaf: No, no, I’ll not give you up yet. 
Forth, old Morocco! and lead me in 
sight of the venerable Abbey of Bir- 
kenhead; and let these eager eyes be- 
hold the mansion once occupied by the 
old earls of Derby! 


For the book discoursed of both 
places, and told how the abbey was on 
the Cheshire shore, full in view from a 
point on the Lancashire side, covered 
over with ivy, and brilliant with moss! 
And how the house of the noble Derbys 
was now a common jail of the town; 
and how that circumstance was full of 
suggestions, and pregnant with wis- 
dom!—Redburn, p. 203. 


Continuing in a straight direction 
to the river, down a road called Par- 
liament-street, we have directly before 
us, over the river, a white house— 
which is Birkenhead Priory—with the 
remains of an Abbey, whose ivy-clad 
ruins yet remain to characterize it.— 
Picture, p. 47. 


At the other (north) end of these 
buildings, is the town prison, of very 
ancient date, and which belonged 
formerly to the Earls of Derby, and 
used by them as residences—what a 
scope for reflection!—Picture, p. 86. 


The thirty-second chapter—“The Docks”—borrows from the Picture 
stray bits of information, though no account of the Prince’s Dock, where 
the Highlander lay, is found there, since this dock was not in existence 
when the guidebook was written. Melville’s chief reference was to the 


following passage. 


Just without the water-gate, is a 
basin, always connecting with the open 
river, through a narrow entrance be- 
tween pier-heads. The basin forms a 
sort of ante-chamber to the dock it- 
self, where vessels lie waiting their turn 
to enter. During a storm, the necessity 
of this basin is obvious; for it would be 
impossible to ‘dock’ a ship under full 
headway from a voyage across the 


The narrow entrance and bason are 
highly essential; for, in stormy weather, 
the swell of the sea would endanger the 
flood gates if they were exposed to the 
open river; and, in the same weather, 
the ships could not be got safely into 
the Dock, if opportunity was not given 
to check their velocity before they 
reached the gates—which, in the sea 
phrase, is called bringing up; and 
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ocean. From the turbulent waves, she 
first glides into the ante-chamber be- 
tween the pier-heads, and from thence 
into the docks.—Redburn, p. 209. 
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which could not be done if they were 
left to be acted upon by the wind and 
waves, and the current of the tides; 
the powers of which are chiefly broken 
off by the piers which form the nar- 
row entrance, where ropes from the 
ship can be made fast to check its 
speed. Several ships can come into this 
outer Dock, as into an anti{sic]- 
chamber, in quick succession; and re- 
main there in safety, to be conducted 
through the opened gates of the in- 
terior Dock at the leisure and con- 
venience of the parties concerned.— 
Picture, pp. 49-50. 


With a deft sleight-of-hand Melville concludes this chapter with a story 
which he plucks from the Picture and transfers to the mouth of “our old 
shipkeeper, a Liverpool man by birth.” 


One of the ships which carried over 
troops from England to Ireland in 
King William’s war, in 1688, entered 
the King’s Dock on the first day of its 
being opened in 1788, after an interval 
of just one century. She was a dark 
little brig, called the Port-a-Ferry. And 
probably, as her timbers must have 
been frequenly renewed in the course 
of a hundred years, the name alone 
could have been all that was left of 
her at the time.—Redburn, p. 209. 


A singularity attended the opening 
of the King’s dock. One of the three 
ships that are recorded in history to 
have carried troops from hence to Ire- 
land, to raise the siege of Londonderry, 
in 1688, entered this dock on the first 
day of its being opened in 1788; just 
100 years afterward. The coincidence 
of circumstances is not less surprising 
than the extraordinary age of the ves- 
sel, a brig, which still continues to 
trade between Ireland and Liverpool, 
and is called the Port-a-Ferry. It is 
supposed, from the numerous repairs 
the vessel must necessarily have un- 
dergone, that very few of the original 
materials of which it was composed, 
are now remaining in it.—Picture, p. 
53. 


The next three chapters are devoted to a description, partly humorous, 
partly picturesque, of the myriad ships resting in the Prince’s Dock. 
Melville is evidently drawing on his memory and imagination for these 
scenes, though the idea of the section may have been derived from a pas- 
sage in the Picture which instructs the visitor to the Docks how to dis- 
tinguish the ships of various nations by their hulls and rigging.“ 


™ Picture, pp. 73-74. 
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Redburn’s Prosy Old Guidebook 


In the thirty-sixth chapter—“The Old Church of St. Nicholas, and the 
Dead House”—Redburn’s prosy old guidebook is again under requisition. 
This time Melville hints only once at his source, though he has drawn 
heavily on it for the substance of this chapter. 


The floating chapel recalls to mind 
the ‘Old Church,’ well known to the 
seamen of many generations who have 
visited Liverpool. It stands very near 
the docks, a venerable mass of brown 
stone, and by the town’s people is 
called the Church of St. Nicholas. I 
believe it is the best preserved piece of 
antiquity in all Liverpool. 


Before the town rose to any im- 
portance, it was the only place of wor- 
ship on that side of the Mersey; and 
under the adjoining Parish of Walton 
was a chapel of ease; though from the 
straight-backed pews there could have 
been little comfort taken in it. 


In old times, there stood in front of 
the church a statue of St. Nicholas, 
the patron of mariners; to which all 
pious sailors made offerings, to induce 
his saintship to grant them short and 
prosperous voyages. In the tower is a 
fine chime of bells; and I well remem- 
ber my delight in hearing them on the 
first Sunday morning after our arrival 
in the dock.... 


Thirty or forty years ago, these bells 
were rung upon the arrival of every 
Liverpool ship from a foreign voyage. 
How forcibly does this illustrate the 
increase of the commerce of the town! 
Were the same custom now observed, 
the bells would seldom have a chance 
to cease. 


What seemed the most remarkable 
about this venerable old church, and 
what seemed the most barbarous, and 
grated upon the veneration with which 
I regarded this time-hallowed struc- 
ture, was the condition of the grave- 
yard surrounding it.... 





St. Nicholas, or, the Old Church, 
Commonly so called from being the 
first erected, is of very ancient date; 
but there are no traces of its antiquity 
farther back than 1588.—Picture, p. 
97. 


This church was a parochial chapel 
under Walton, a neighbouring parish; 
till, by act of Parliament in 1699, 
Liverpool became a distinct parish. — 
Ibid., pp. 97-98. 


There formerly was a statue of St. 
Nicholas in the churchyard; to which 
the sailors presented offerings on their 
going to sea, to induce the saint to 
grant them a prosperous voyage. [)id., 
p. 97. 


Here is a peal of six bells, whose wel- 
come notes announce the arrival of 
our ships from foreign voyages, chiefly 
the West Indies.—TJbid., p. 98. 


The grave-stones of the Church yard 
form a concise biographical history of 
the place. One of these records informs 
us, that 

Here lyeth the Body of 
TrmotHy HorsEFIELD 
First Parish Clerk of Liverpool: 
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Often, I saw men stretched out in a 
drunken sleep upon [the] slabs; and 
once, removing a fellow’s arm, read 
the following inscription, which, in a 
manner, was true to the life, if not to 
the death:— 

Here Lyeth Ye Body of 
Tobias Drinker'® 


For two memorable circumstances 
connected with this church, I am in- 
debted to my excellent friend, Mor- 
occo, who tells me that in 1588 the 
Earl of Derby, coming to his residence, 
and waiting for a passage to the Isle 
of Man, the corporation erected and 
adorned a sumptuous stall in the 
church for his reception. And more- 
over, that in the time of Cromwell’s 
wars, when the place was taken by 
that mad nephew of King Charles, 
Prince Rupert, he converted the old 
church into a military prison and 
stable; when, no doubt, another 
‘sumptuous stall’ was erected for the 
benefit of the steed of some noble 
cavalry officer.—Redburn, pp. 228- 
230. 
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departed this life 
ye 13th of October, 
1709 
—Ibid., p. 98. 


The Earl of Derby coming to his 
residence (mentioned page 7), and 
waiting for a passage to the Isle of 
Man, the Corporation erected and 
adorned a sumptuous stall in the 
church for his reception.—J/bid., p. 97. 

In the space of a month the town 
made a vigorous defence, repelling the 
besiegers with great slaughter; at last, 
however, the Prince was successful . . 
The soldiers and the inhabitants were 
upon this sent prisoners to the tower, 
St. Nicholas’s church, and other places 
of security, and the Prince himself took 
possession of the Castle.—Jbid., p. 11. 


This chapter on St. Nicholas’s church Melville brings to a close with a 
gruesome description of the morgue under the church (without parallel 
in his source) and an account of the rewards offered by the city for the 
recovery of the bodies of drowned persons. This he enlarged from the 
complacent, matter-of-fact note on the “Institution for Restoring 


Drowned Persons”’ in the Picture. 


I was told that standing rewards are 
offered for the receovery of persons 
falling into the docks; so much, if re- 
stored to life, and a less amount if 
irrecoverably drowned. Lured by this, 
several horrid old men and women are 
constantly prying about the docks, 
searching after bodies. I observed them 
principally early in the morning, when 


Drowning is an accident so frequent 
here, as to render this Institution very 
necessary. Above 500 persons have be- 
come objects of it since its institution, 
in 1775; more than one half of whom 
have been restored. This extraordinary 
success has happened from the ready 
assistance which is always at hand 
about the docks and on the river. A 


1% Melville may have received a hint for his indignant digression on the desecration of 
the tombs in the church yard from a section of the Picture entitled THe OLD CHuRCHYARD 
(pp. 86-87). As there are no verbal similarities between the two passages, I have not printed 


this section here. 
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they issued from their dens, on the 
same principle that the rag-rakers and 
rubbish-pickers in the streets sally out 
bright and early; for then, the night- 
harvest has ripened.—Redburn, p. 230. 


Redburn’s Prosy Old Guidebook 


guinea is given to those who take up a 
body, if it be afterwards restored to 
life; if not restored, half-a-guinea. It is 
at the Corporation’s expence. Long 
poles, with hooks at the ends, are dis- 


persed in different places about the 
docks, for the purpose of dragging for those persons who fall in.— Picture, p. 138. 


Although there are numerous references to the morocco-bound guide 
in succeeding chapters, Melville copied from it directly only one further 
passage. In Chapter xt—“‘Placards, Brass Jewellers, Truck Horses, and 
Steamers’’—his eye came on two sentences in praise of the strength anc 
docility of the Liverpool cart horses. These he expanded into four long 


and delightful paragraphs demonstrating their behavior. 


There are many strange stories told 
of the truck horse. Among others is the 
following: There was a parrot, that 
from having long been suspended in 
its cage from a low window fronting a 
dock, had learned to converse pretty 
fluently in the language of the steve- 
dores and truckmen. One day a truck- 
man left his vehicle standing on the 
quay, with its back to the water. It was 
noon, when an interval of silence falls 
upon the docks; and Poll, seeing her- 
self face to face with the horse, and 
having a mind for a chat, cried out to 
him, ‘Back! back! back!’ 

Backward went the horse, precipi- 
tating himself and truck into the 
water.—Redburn, p. 255. 


The docility of the cart-horses of 
Liverpool perhaps exceeds that of any 
in the kingdom, or even in the world; 
nor are they deficient in strength and 
figure. The carters usually direct their 
horses’ motions by word only, without 
touching the reins; and can make them 
go to the right or left, backward or 
forward, by the word of command, 
with asmuch [sic] presicion as a com- 
pany of soldiers. A parrot, of no mean 
parts, it appears, by frequently hang 
ing out from one of the houses facing 
the dock, had acquired a variety of 
human language, and more especial!) 
that particular part which so fre- 
quently requires the horse to back his 
load, to discharge it into the ship in the 
dock. A carter having unfortunately 


left his cart with the back to the dock, Poll, in a garrulous mood, unluckily hap- 
pened to cry, back-back-back several times, so distinctly and loudly that the well 
tutored animal, obeying the word of command, actually backed the cart, so as to 
precipitate it and himself into the dock. The horse was preserved.— Picture, p. 59. 


With this final anecdote neatly stowed away in Redburn, Melville 
closed the prosy old guidebook, which had served for eleven chapters, 
and turned to the invention of the story of Master Harry Bolton. 

WILLARD THORP 

Princeton University 





LXVIII 
POETICAL AFFILIATIONS OF GERARD DE NERVAL 


N one of the several accounts Théophile Gautier gave of the life and 

I works of his friend Gérard de Nerval, he expatiated on the extraor- 
dinary modesty of the man. The tumult and turmoil of the age was 
destined to die down; the whisper of Nerval’s voice has been echoed down 
the years, and has become sweet music. His poetical lineage has radiated 
in every direction, and constitutes the purest lyrical filiation of the 
century. 
_ In his own generation, he was not without honor, either. He had the 
esteem of his peers, who bestowed on him the highest tribute that can 
be paid a writer, that of emulation. In dedicating his beautiful poem 
“Voyage 4 Cythére” to Nerval, Baudelaire wrote: “le point de départ 
de cette piéce est quelques lignes de Gérard qu’il serait bon de retrouver.”’ 
These lignes occur in the latter’s ““Voyage 4 Cythére,” published in 
L’ Artiste of June 30 and August 11, 1844. The indication was given by 
Baudelaire himself in the margin of his 1852 manuscript, published by 
Van Bever.! 

Baudelaire owes other poetic debts to his spiritual brother. M. 
Jacques Crépet suggests as sources of inspiration for ““Le Reniement de 
Saint-Pierre’ Lamartine’s ‘“‘Le Désespoir’” and passages from Les 
Soirées de Saint-Pétersbourg by Joseph de Maistre.? The poem, with its 
theme: 

—Ah! Jésus, souviens-toi du Jardin des Olives! 

Dans ta simplicité tu priais 4 genoux 

Celui qui dans son ciel riait au bruit des clous 

Que d’ignobles bourreaux plantaient dans tes chairs vives, 


had points of departure closer at hand, perhaps. Alfred de Vigny had 
published “Le Mont des Oliviers” in the Revue des Deux Mondes on 
June 1843, and very soon afterwards, on March 31, 1844, Gérard de 
Nerval gave in L’ Artiste his sonnet sequence “Le Christ aux Oliviers.” 
Both poets had drunk at the same fountain—in this case the Dream of 
Jean-Paul Richter, made known in France through its translations in 
L’ Allemagne (part 11, ch. 28), in the Annales Romantiques of 1827-28, 
and in the Pensées de Jean-Paul, 1829, by a Marquis de la Grange. Con- 
sequently, the two treatments are cognate in all respects save one. 
Vigny shows Christ “triste jusqu’§ la mort,” walking in Gethsemane, 
and calling: ‘Mon pére!/—Mais le ciel reste noir, et Dieu ne répond pas.” 


1 See J. Crépet, Les Fleurs du Mal (Paris: Louis Conard, 1922), p. 471. 
* Ibid., pp. 472-473. 
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He is alone, abandoned by his apostles, who are overcome by “‘un som- 
mei] de mort.” He returns his gaze to the heavens. Over everything 
hangs a cloud like a black veil. Christ is crushed to the earth by his 
sorrow. The first of Nerval’s five sonnets traces with the same detail the 
agony of the Master. His disciples are “engourdis, perdus dans le som- 
meil des bétes,’’ and in despair he cries out: 
“Je suis sanglant, brisé... 

Fréres, je vous trompais: Abime! abime! abime! 

Le Dieu manque 4 I’autel ou je suis la victime.. . 

Dieu n’est pas! Dieu n’est plus!’’ Mais ils dormaient toujours! 


Again, in Vigny’s poem, Christ bespeaks his earlier hopes, his evangelical! 
dreams. He bewails the lethal hand of Doubt, Evil, and Death that are 
laid upon man. The heavens give no answer. Below, however, in the 
woods, he hears steps: “Et puis il vit réder la torche de Judas.” The 
second, third, and fourth sonnets of Nerval’s cycle reveal Jesus hounded 
by Destiny and Chaos, circling the heavens and the earth in quest of the 
voice and the eye of God, which, nevertheless, remain mute and in- 
visible: 

Il reprit: ‘“Tout est mort: J’ai parcouru les mondes . 

Mais nul esprit n’existe en ces immensités. 

En cherchant I|’ceil de Dieu, je n’ai vu qu’une orbite 

Vaste, noire et sans fond.. .4 


Nerval introduces a third character in his poem whom Vigny does not 
refer to, precisely that ‘ange des nuits” Baudelaire invokes in his 
poems: 

O mon pére! est-ce toi que je sens en moi-méme? 

As-tu pouvoir de vivre et de vaincre la mort? 

Aurais-tu succombé sous un dernier effort 

De cet ange des nuits que frappa l’anathéme?... 

Car je me sens tout seul a pleurer et souffrir, 

Hélas! et, si je meurs, c’est que tout va mourir! 


The heavens do not answer, but again below appears the shadow of 
Judas: 

Mais prét a défaillir et sans force penché, 

Il appela le seul—é€veillé dans Solyme: 

sO ha 

Mais Judas s’en allait mécontent et pensif, ... 


3 In Jean-Paul’s poem, Christ says: “J’ai regardé dans l’abime, et je me suis écrié:— 
Pére, od es-tu?—Mais je n’ai entendu que la pluie qui tombait goutte 4 goutte dans 
Vabtme.” See De L’ Allemagne, part 11, ch. 28. 

* Jean-Paul has: “‘J’ai parcouru les mondes, je me suis élevé au-dessus des soleils, et !3 
aussi il n’est point de Dieu. . . . Relevant ensuite mes regards vers la voute des cieux, j¢ 
n’y ai trouvé qu’une orbite vide, noire et sans fond.” 
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Only Pilate feels pity for Jesus: 


“Allez chercher ce fou!’’ dit-il aux satellites. 


Nerval’s fifth sonnet epitomizes the tragedy of human infirmity, its 
spiritual frustration in the chaos of destiny. The poet rises then to a 
higher note of Pythagorean mysticism, and links Christ, “ce fou, cet 
insensé sublime” to other Asiatic deities and myths. The sonnet ends 
with an evocation of ultimate silence—before the silence of God. 

Mais loracle invoqué pour jamais dut se taire; 
Un seul pouvait au monde expliquer ce mystére: 
—Celui qui donna ]’4me aux enfants de limon. 


Vigny’s poem ends also with his famous Silence, but it must be pointed 
out that it was added afterwards. It is posterior to Nerval’s sonnet, was 
written probably in 1851, and was not published until after his death. 

Baudelaire’s poem, which was published in the Revue de Paris on 
October 1852, must owe something to all these sources, to Jean-Paul, 
to Vigny, as well as to Nerval. Other poems of Baudelaire are related to 
verses of Nerval. According to M. Jacques Crépet, “‘A une Passante,” 
published in L’ Artiste of October 1860, owes its inspiration to a para- 
graph in the story Dina, la belle Juive, by Pétrus Borel, published in 
1833, in his volume entitled Champavert. There is, of course, ground for 
this assumption, for Baudelaire was well acquainted with the writings 
of Borel. M. Crépet might have indicated another source, first revealed 
by M. René Lalou in 1927,5 consequently subsequent to M. Crépet’s 
edition of Baudelaire’s poems, which may have been common to both 
Borel and Baudelaire, and one more poetic and congenial to the latter— 
the poem “Une Allée du Luxembourg” by Nerval which, dating from 
1831, antecedes the story by Borel. 

One of the poems of Baudelaire that was destined to catch the poetic 
imagination of the century, his ““Correspondances” of 1857, must be 
linked also to one of Nerval’s sonnets, “Vers dorés,” that Baudelaire 
read in L’ Artiste of December 28, 1845. Baudelaire’s verse: ‘Les parfums, 
les couleurs et les sons se répondent,” expressed by him in prose, earlier, 
in his Salon de 1846, is based on the Pythagorean tenets with which his 
sonnet opens: 

La Nature est un temple ot de vivants piliers 
Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles; 
L’homme y passe a travers des foréts de symboles 
Qui l’observent avec des regards familiers. 


The same pantheistic conceptions are expressed in the last stanza of his 
“Flévation,” which exalts: 


5 Vers une Alchimie Lyrique (Paris, 1927), p. 64. 
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Celui dont les pensers, comme des alouettes, 
Vers les cieux le matin prennent un livre essor, 
—Qui plane sur la vie et comprend sans effort 
Le langage des fleurs et des choses muettes! 


The sonnet of Gérard de Nerval contains all of these notions, and may 
be read as a compendium of the substance and essence of future sym- 
bolistic esthetics: 


Homme, libre penseur! te crois-tu-seul pensant 
Dans ce monde oi la vie éclate en toute chose? .. . 
Respecte dans la béte un esprit agissant: 

Chaque fleur est une Ame a la Nature éclose; 

Un mystére d’amour dans le métal repose, 

“Tout est sensible!” Et tout sur ton étre est puissant. 


The tercets elaborate and elucidate further these principles: 
Crains, dans le mur aveugle, un regard qui t’épie: 
A la matiére méme un verbe est attaché. . . 
Souvent dans ]’étre obscur habite un Dieu caché; 
Et comme un ceil naissant couvert par ses paupiéres, 
Un pur esprit s’accroit sous l’écorce des pierres! 


Gérard de Nerval returned to the same subject in several passages in 
Aurélia, notably in the following: 


Du moment que je me fus assuré que j’étais soumis aux épreuves de l’initiation 
sacrée, une force invisible entra dans mon esprit. Je me jugeais un héros vivant 
sous le regard des dieux; tout dans la nature prenait des aspects nouveaux, et 
des voix secrétes sortaient de la plante, de l’arbre, des animaux, des plus humbles 
insectes, pour m’avertir et m’encourager. Le langage de mes compagnons avait 
des tours mystérieux dont je comprenais le sens, les objets sans forme et sans vie 
se prétaient eux-mémes aux calculs de mon esprit;—des combinaisons de cail- 
loux, des figures d’angles, de fentes ou d’ouvertures, des découpures de feuilles, 
des couleurs, des odeurs et des sons, je voyais ressortir des harmonies jusqu’alors 
inconnues. Comment, me disais-je, ai-je pu exister si longtemps hors de la nature 
et sans m’identifier 4 elle? Tout vit, tout agit, tout se correspond; les rayons 
magnétiques émanés de moi-méme ou des autres traversent sans obstacle la 
chaine infinie des choses créées; C’est un réseau transparent qui couvre le monde, 
et dont les fils dédiés se communiquent de proche en proche aux planétes et 
aux étoiles. Captif en ce moment sur la terre, je m’entretiens avec le choeur des 
astres, qui prend part 4 mes joies et 4 mes douleurs.® 


After this illuminating reference, Baudelaire’s verses sound like a true 
echo of Nerval’s words: 


Comme de longs échos qui de loin se confondent 


* Aurélia, first published in the Revue de Paris in 1855, see ed. Le Divan (1928), pp 
96-97. 
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Dans une ténébreuse et profonde unité, 
Vaste comme la nuit et comme la clarté, 
Les parfums, les couleurs et les sons se répondent. 


Gérard de Nerval may well be credited, as well as Baudelaire, with the 
spiritual paternity of symbolist and post-symbolist poetry. The symbo- 
list poets themselves set up an altar to him in their literary chapel. For 
Rémy de Gourmont, he was “le divin Gérard.””? For Stuart Merrill, who 
wrote as early as April 22, 1888, a eulogy of him in The New York Times, 
he was one of the “prophétes oubliés” whose hour had struck; he was 
“Je maitre aimé.”’* “C’est de lui,” remarks Antoine-Orliac, “que vient la 
grande legon de l’organisation du réve dont procéderont les symbolistes 
pour créer la féerie intérieure.”® And André Breton does not hesitate to 
place the modern poetic era under the patronage of Nerval. “Gérara de 
Nerval,” he says, “dont l’Ame glisse de Mallarmé 4 Apollinaire pour 
arriver jusqu’a nous.””° If some of his exquisite Odelettes—the “‘Cyda- 
lises,” “Fantaisie,” prefigure the best Verlaine, and others, his genial 
and tender “La Grand’mére,” “La Cousine,’’ forecast a future Coppée, 
his hermetic Chiméres" herald and set the tempo for the rarefied and 
haunting music of the equally inaccessible Mallarmé, Rimbaud, or 
Apollinaire. 

Before Rimbaud, Nerval was the first poet to have the genius and the 


spiritual strength to make himself a voyant by the method Rimbaud was 
to prescribe later, 


par un long, immense et raisonné déréglement de tous les sens. Toutes les formes 
d’amour, de souffrance, de folie; il cherche lui-méme, il épuise en lui tous les 
poisons pour n’en garder que les quintessences. Ineffable torture ot il a besoin 
de toute la foi, de toute la force surhumaine, ov il devient entre tous le grand 
malade, le grand criminel, le grand maudit,—et le supréme Savant! Car, il ar- 
rive a l’inconnu!? 


Does it not seem as if in writing this Rimbaud had in mind his ancestor 
Nerval? We have, it is true, no biographical data to show that Rimbaud 
read Nerval. Nowhere in his writings does he mention the name of the 
earlier poet. The link between the two is none the weaker because it is 
spiritual and poetical. We can observe the same kind of esthetic conver- 


7 See Jules Huret, Enquéte sur ’ Evolution littéraire (Paris, 1894), p. 140. 

§ See Marjorie Louise Henry, Stuart Merrill (Paris, 1937), pp. 92-93, 129. 

® La Cathédrale Symboliste—Délivrance du Réve (Paris, 1933), pp. 186-187. 

10 Les Pas Perdus (Paris, 1924), p. 192. 

1 “Tis ne sont guére plus obscurs que la métaphysique d’Hégel ou les Mémorables de 
Swedenborg, et perdraient de leur charme A étre expliqués, si la chose était possible,” he 
wrote to A. Dumas, in dedicating to him his Filles du Feu. 

% Letter to G. Izambard, of May 15, 1871. 
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sion in Mallarmé’s sacrifice of his mundane life to become a poetic seer. 
“Toute distraction, méme la plus charmante,” he wrote to Théodore 
Aubanel on December 7, 1865, ‘‘m’est odieuse, et j’ai besoin de la plus 
silencieuse solitude de l’Ame, et d’un oubli inconnu™ pour entendre 
chanter en moi certaines notes mystérieuses.’”’ He justifies his desire to 
turn aside from the normal avenues of the literary career, in order to 
“‘m’isoler de la vie pour sentir, sans effort, les impressions extra-ter- 
restres, et nécessairement harmonieuses, que je veux donner.”’ And as if 
he had gone through some mystic metamorphosis, he wrote to the same 
Aubanel on July 28, 1866, that he had discovered “‘la joie de contempler 
l’éternité et d’en jouir, vivant, en soi.” 

Victor Hugo also had not escaped the obsession to become “le supréme 
Savant!”’ and to descend into the abyss of l’inconnu: 


Dans Il’obscurité sourde, impalpable, inouie, 
Je me retrouvai seul, mais je n’étais plus moi;.. . 
Je sentis, dans la forme obscure pour moi-méme 
Que je suis et qui, brume, erre dans le probléme, 
Presque s’évanouir tout l’étre antérieur. . . 

Il ne restait de moi qu’une soif de connaitre, 

Une aspiration vers ce qui pourrait étre, 

Une bouche voulant boire un peu d’eau qui fuit, 
Fit-ce au creux de la main fatale de la nuit.“ 


The obsession ends by, becoming, in Hugo, a self-anointed, credible 
reality. Here is the way he sees the vision at last: 















: Ainsi mourut Jésus; et les peuples, depuis, 
Attérrés, ont senti que l’Inconnu lui-méme 
Leur était apparu dans cet homme supréme.'* 


In Gérard de Nerval, this aspiration beyond his earthly self began 
early in his career: 


Il semble que Dieu dise 4 mon Ame souffrante: 
“Quitte le monde impur, la foule indifférente, 

Suis d’un pas assuré cette route qui luit, 

Et viens 4 moi, mon fils . . . et n’attends pas la nuit.” 


He became a voyant through the cathartic influences of suffering and 
dreaming. The poet was not his earthly self, then, a creature of clay; he 


18 It is Mallarmé who underlines. Lettres de Mallarmé a Aubanel et Mistral, Paris, 1924, 
p. 29. 

“ Variant from the poem Dieu, quoted by Albert Béguin, Gérard de Nerval (Paris, 
1936) p. 133. 1% La Fin de Satan. 
j 16 “Réverie de Charles VI’ —Fragment—1842. Poésies et Thédire, (Paris: Le Divan, 
; 1928), p. 68. 
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became a pure spirit, a disembodied soul, his other self, the “Je est un 
autre,” of whom Rimbaud spoke, in the letter referred to above, who 
resembles so closely that “ .. . pauvre enfant vétu de noir,/ Qui me res- 
semblait comme un frére,” of Alfred de Musset, and whose elder 
brother was that “frére mystique” whom Nerval beheld first during one 
of his early hallucinations which he tells of in Aurélia, and to whom he 
referred again when under a portrait of himself he saw on the biographi- 
cal sketch Eug. de Mirecourt had published of him, he wrote: Je suis 
Pautre. 

In the eyes of the world he had become insane, and the state defrayed 

the expenses of keeping him for long months in the asylum of Dr. Emile 
Blanche. On coming out of it, the first time, he wrote to Madame A, 
Dumas, on November 9, 1841: 
J’ai rencontré hier Dumas, qui vous écrit aujourd’hui. Il vous dira que j’ai 
recouvré ce que l’on est convenu d’appeler raison, mais n’en croyez rien. Je suis 
toujours et j’ai toujours été le méme et je m’étonne seulement que |’on m’ait 
trouvé changé pendant quelques jours du printemps dernier... Au fond, j’ai 
fait un réve trés amusant, et je le regrette; j’en suis méme 4 me demander s’il 
n’était pas plus vrai que ce qui me semble seul explicable et naturel aujourd’hui. 
Mais comme il y a ici des médecins et des commissaires qui veillent 4 ce qu’on 
n’étende pas le champs de la poésie aux dépens de la voie publique, on ne m’a 
laissé sortir et vaguer définitivement parmi les gens raisonnables que lorsque 
je suis convenu bien formellement d’avoir été malade, ce qui cotitait beaucoup 
a4 mon amour-propre et méme a ma véracité . . . Je me trouve tout désorienté 
et tout confus en retombant du ciel ou je marchais de plain-pied, il y a quelques 
mois. 


Years later, on being released from his second and last confinement, 
he wrote, on October 24, 1854, to Antony Deschamps, himself a volun- 
tary patient in Dr. Blanche’s asylum: “Je conviens officiellement que 
j'ai été malade. Je ne puis convenir que j’ai été fou ou méme halluciné. 
Si j’offense la médecine, je me jetterai 4 ses genoux quand elle prendra 
les traits d’une déesse ...”’ He had been hallucinated, perhaps mad, 


“ 4 


even in the eyes of his friends. To A. Dumas who had written “l’épitaphe 
de son esprit,’’ Gérard de Nerval dedicated his Filles du Feu in the spring 
of 1854, with a preface in which he tried to explain to him the character 
of that “no man’s land” of the mind that exists between the natural and 
supernatural worlds, and in which he had been cast temporarily—‘‘dans 
la nuit de ma destinée,” he wrote. “Quelque jour,” he continued, 
“j’écrirai l’historie de cette ‘descente aux enfers,’ et vous verrez qu’elle 
n’a pas été entiérement dépourvue de raisonnement, si elle a toujours 
manqué de raison.’’!” 


17 Ed. Le Divan, p. 19. 
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The story of that spiritual Odyssey written while he was in a state of 
“réverie super-naturaliste,” claimed Nerval—in a state of insanity, 
insisted Dr. Blanche—is told in Aurélia, a mystic’s autobiography that 
shines with a strange, unearthly light. It narrates the state of blessedness 
he had reached, which even then he knew was temporary: 


Je me mis a pleurer 4 chaudes larmes, comme au souvenir d’un paradis perdu. 
La, je sentis amérement que j’étais un passant dans ce monde 4 la fois étranger 
et chéri, et je frémis 4 la pensée que je devais retourner dans la vie. 
He did return. “Je suis heureux des convictions que j’ai acquises,” he 
wrote at the conclusion of his apocalyptic plunge into the styx of the 
mind, “‘et je compare cette série d’épreuves que j’ai traversées 4 ce qui, 
pour les anciens, représentait |’idée d’une descente aux enfers.’’!® 

The lucid and reasoned exposition of visions he saw with the eyes of 
his Corybantic imagination, of “forms more real than man,”’ is of the 
very essence of the poetic inspiration and mystic experience. At the 
junction between the disillusion of reality and the illusion of irreality, 
he bade farewell to human reason, or unreason, and finally, to earthly 
life. “‘Je vais trouver le joint du ciel ou de l’enfer,”” he wrote. His madness 
and consequent suicide were not upshots of momentary insanity, or of 
vulgar despair. He was above and beyond all that, and yet, in a very real 
sense, he had remained a poet faithful to his mission of delivering his 
message this side of heaven: 


Et j’ai deux fois vainqueur traversé l’Achéron: 
he sang, 

Modulant tour a tour sur la lyre d’Orphée 

Les soupirs de la sainte et les cris de la fée. 


Gérard de Nerval’s artistic integrity galvanized his “vision céleste”’ 
and enabled him not only to see but also to transcribe in intelligible 
terms what he saw. “Quand, affolé, il finirait par perdre |’intelligence de 
ses visions, il les a vues!”’ exclaimed Rimbaud. Nerval is stricter in this 
respect than his descendent is in Jiluminations. “Si je ne pensais que la 
mission d’un écrivain est d’analyser sincérement ce qu’il éprouve dans 
les graves circonstances de la vie, . . . je m’arréterai ici,”” he explained, 
“et je n’essayerais pas de décrire ce que j’éprouvai ensuite dans une 
série de visions insensées peut-étre .. . ”!? 

In the same spirit and purpose, another seeker of the absolute, Mal- 
larmé himself, was to write after Nerval: 


Je suis mort et ressucité avec la clef de pierreries de ma derniére cassette spiri- 
tuelle. A moi maintenant de l’ouvrir en l’absence de toute impression empruntée, 
et son mystére s’émanera en un fort beau ciel.? 


18 Aurélia, p. 118. 





9 Ibid., pp. 16-17. 





% Letter to Aubanel, in of. cit., pp. 32-33. 
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The first in the French poetic tradition, Nerval set forth consciously 
to understand and to decipher with an effort of his artistic will the 
dreams and visions of “le monde des Esprits.’”” The doctrines of the 
eighteenth-century Illuminati, which Nerval expounded in his Les 
Illuminés, the quest of the supernatural, the cult of Isis, all of which 
form the fundamental tenets of Nerval’s esoteric thought and work, are 
reechoed after him in the mystical and theosophical preoccupations and 
writings of writers like Stanislas de Guaita, Edouard Schuré, Joséphin 
Péladan, Villiers de l’Isle-Adam. The inception of Nerval’s poetic in- 
vestigation may be looked upon as a preamble to all poetic or mystic 
experience: 


Je résolus de fixer le réve et d’en connaitre le secret.—Pourquoi, me dis-je, ne 
point enfin forcer ces portes mystiques, armé de toute ma volonté, et dominer 
mes sensations au lieu de les subir? N’est-ce pas possible de dompter cette 
chimére attrayante et redoutable, d’imposer une régle 4 ces esprits de la nuit 
qui se jouent de notre raison? Le sommeil occupe le tiers de notre vie . . . Aprés 
un engourdissement de quelques minutes, une vie nouvelle commence, affranchie 
des conditions du temps et de l’espace, et pareille sans doute 4 celle qui nous 
attend aprés la mort. Qui sait s’il n’existe pas un lien entre ces deux existences 
et s’il n’est pas possible 4 l’4me de les nouer dés 4 présent.” 


Marcel Proust, in developing the philosophic tenets upon which he 
erected his Recherche du Temps Perdu, inscribed the name of Nerval and 
his Sylvie alongside that of Baudelaire as his guiding spirits, and he 
expounded the concepts of sleep, dream, and death in terms quite re- 
miniscent of those of Nerval: 


Il y a eu vraiment mort, . . . La résurrection au réveil—doit ressembler au fond 
a ce qui se passe quand on retrouve un nom, un vers, un refrain oublié. Et peut- 
étre la résurrection de l’Ame aprés la mort est-elle concevable comme un phé- 
noméne de mémoire.” 


Proust, like Nerval, lays the hope of his salvation in that conquest by his 
waking spirit of time and death: 


notre vrai moi qui parfois depuis longtemps semblait mort, mais ne |’était pas 
autrement, s’éveille . . . Une minute affranchie de l’ordre du temps a recréé en 
nous pour la sentir l"homme affranchi de l’ordre du temps. Et celui-la . . . on 
comprend que le mot de mort n’ait pas de sens pour lui; situé hors du temps, 
que pourrait-il craindre de l’avenir?™ 


It is M. Marcel Raymond who in his essay De Baudelaire au Sur- 
réalisme speaks of Apollinaire as that “nouveau Nerval.”™ The inner 
fairy-world which Nerval evokes, personal and incantatory, seems re- 


" Op. cit., p. 116. 2 Le Coté de Guermantes, 1, 79. 
% Le Temps Retrouvé, 1, 16. % (Paris, 1933), p. 146. 
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created in the art of Apollinaire. There is in him that synthesis of passion 
and dream which is the characteristic of Nerval’s lyricism: 


Un soir de demi-brume 4 Londres 
Un voyou qui ressemblait 4 

Mon amour vint 4 ma rencontre 
Et le regard qu’il me jeta 

Me fit baisser les yeux de honte 


Thus in the first stanza of “La Chanson du Mal-aimé” Apollinaire resur- 
rects that phantom “double” already encountered in Nerval, who is the 
spiritual brother of his earthly being. Like Nerval, Apollinaire is “le 
veuf, l’inconsolé.”’ 
Ténébreuse épouse que j’aime.. . 
O mon ombre en deuil de moi-méme.. . 
Sept épées de mélancolie.. . 
Sont dans mon cceur et la folie. . . 
Comment voulez-vous que j’oublie 
Like Nerval, 
Modulant tour 4 tour sur la lyre d’Orphée 
Les soupirs de la reine et les cris de la fée, 


Apollinaire modulates the cries of his “fées marraines” into his “Chanson 
du mal-aimé”’: 

Moi qui sais des lais pour les reines . . . 

Et des chansons pour les sirénes 


Léon-Paul Fargue, likewise, bathes in a poetic atmosphere that cor- 
responds to that of Nerval. His eyes are turned towards an invisible and 
bewitching mirage: 

Partout ot je cherchais a surprendre la vie 


Dans le signe d’intelligence du mystére 
Jai cherché, j’ai cherché l’Introuvable . . .* 


His nostalgic quests lead him into the domain of dream and that beyond 
lighted by the “Soleil noir de la Mélancolie.”’ 

Jai tant révé j’ai tant révé que je ne suis 

Plus d’ici. 

Ne m’interrogez pas, ne me tourmentez pas. 

Ne m’accompagnez pas sur mon calvaire.?* 


Like Nerval, he fuses his idyllic with his mystic adventure—the music 
of his plaintive and pure Poémes accompanies the flight of his esoteric 
Espaces. He returns from his poetic évasion through the same door used 


™% Poémes (Paris, 1919), p. 17. % Sous la Lampe (Paris, 1929), p. 139. 
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by Nerval: “Je sentais rentrer en moi mon double,””’ and with the same 
message: ““—Nous allons entrer dans ]’éternité pure, et tout de méme, 
ainsi, l’éternité du fini nous relie par la mort 4 |’infini . . . —L’éternité 
de l’infini, vérité du fini. La mort, vérité de la vie . . . ’’8 

For Nerval, “l’Univers est dans la nuit.’”’ Fargue wrote: “Voici tant 
d’années! Gérard de Nerval partit dans la nuit pour aller revoir une 
figure de vierge . . . ” His trail has become a sort of highway along which 
modern poets have travelled into the “night” to seek the same “figure 
de vierge.” And Fargue is a poet of the night: “La nuit était venue . . .”” 

The spiritual climat of Gérard de Nerval, so nearly akin to that of a 
Swedenborg and a Novalis, is of the same quality and purity as that 
which pervades the work of a later disciple of these mystics, that of 
the poet of Serres Chaudes. The initial pessimism of Maeterlinck in 
L’Intruse, Les Aveugles, his subsequent optimism in Le Trésor des Humbles, 
his ultimate metaphysical skepticism in Le Grand Secret, Le Sablier, all 
bear as their characteristic symbols the images of Love and Death as 
though in filigree. His entire literary creation has been a long elaboration 
of the mystic efficacy of love in life and death. By the same signs, pre- 
cisely, we recognize and characterize the art of Nerval. Believers as both 
poets are in the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, they might, in- 
deed, be regarded as kindred spirits in their common striving to fuse the 
inner reality they have discovered with the outer reality of earthly life. 

One breathes the same kind of rarefied atmosphere in the poetry of 
0. W. Milosz. His explorations in the metaphysical unknown create the 
same sort of incitamentum that one experiences in the pages of Aurélia. 
One reads in Ars Magna the same urge towards a redeeming light of a 
soul lost in the night. The same anguish is sensible in the following words: 


...J’ai visité les deux mondes. L’amour m’a conduit tout au fond de l’étre. 
J’ai porté sur ma poitrine le poids de la nuit, mon front a distillé une sueur de 
mur... J’ai exploré a tatons les labyrinthes hideux du monde de fureur, et sous 
les grandes eaux sommeillent mes patries étranges. Je me taisais. J’attendais 
que la folie de mon roi me saisit 4 la gorge . . .°° 


His vision of the unknown universe he seeks diffuses the same unearthly 
illumination as that which emanates from Aurélia. Witness the following 
passage from his ‘““Psaume de la Réintégration”: “O mon Pére, mon mal 
n’est pas mon ignorance, mais oubli. Reconduis ton enfant aux sources 
de la Mémoire . . . Que mon ascension projette donc ]’Autre Espace, le 
vrai, l’original, le sanctifié, et que l’univers que voici, le Fils de ma 
Douleur dont le regard nocturne est sur mon Ame, avec moi s’éléve vers 


2” Espaces (Paris, 1929), p. 209. % Tbid., p. 176. 29 Poémes, pp. 86, 75. 
*° Cit. by René de Prat, “Un Précurseur,”’ La Revue Européenne, Sept. 1, 1925, p. 26. 
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la Patrie, dans le joyeux courant d’influences bruissantes de la béatitude 
dorée...” 

Nerval’s haunting music finds a delicate echo in the verses of the poet 
of Gravitations, Jules Supervielle. He too travels in a world which seems 
opaque, and yet is familiar to eyes accustomed to spiritual light. In 
“En Pays étranger” from Le Forcat innocent, we find a striking example 
from which are taken the following verses: 




















Ces visages sont-ils venus de ma mémoire, 

Et ces gestes ont-ils touché terre ou le ciel? . . . 
Quel est cet homme devant vous qui me ressemble 
Jusque dans mon passé, sachant ce que je pense, 
Touchant si je vous touche et comblant mon silence, 
Et qui soudain se léve, ouvre la porte, passe 

En laissant tout ce vide ou je n’ai plus de place? 





In a like manner, one can hear the frisson of Nerval’s strange quest in 
certain verses of Pierre Jean Jouve, in the following taken from the 
section ‘“‘Humilis” in the collection of Les Noces: 


Mon amour est-il une infime lueur perdue de Ton Amour 
Essence Noire, le monde a disparu 

Tu sembles dormir satisfaction confuse 
Et je suis arrivé, suis-je obéissant 
“Avec humilité” disait le poéte dément. 





















A sensation of vertiginous pursuit for a “réalité absolue,” is conveyed 

by the poetry of Pierre Reverdy also. His images plunge into the depths 
‘ of that reality, and issue forth burning with a strange flame. In him we 
can perceive the most perfect fusion of those ‘‘absolutes” expressed dif- 
ferently, and in succession, by Nerval, Rimbaud, Lautréamont, those 
“élans,” those “rapports,” as Reverdy calls them, of which all his poetry 
is an illustration. Witness ““L’Ame ardente” from the collection: Flaques 
de Verre: “La flamme monte 4 mesure que le froid s’abaisse sur la nuit 
. .. Et la lueur s’allonge et pousse comme un arbre. Un arbre de feu dans 
la nuit, sur les routes de glace...” Witness the desolate ambience in 
“Les Blancs Déserts de |’Immortalité de !’Ame”: II n’y a plus main- 
tenant, entre l’amour et moi, que les stigmates livides de la mort et 
les empreintes fugitives du silence...” Or such somber and Nerva!- 
esque images as in the following passage from ‘“‘Maison hantée” in Risques 
et Périls: “Tous les soirs je me proméne avec un homme enchainé 4 un 
mur, a une idée fixe. Nous allons de long en Jong contre le mur. Nous 
tournons, parfois, mais sans nous écarter jamais, dans une espéce de 
calme tourbillon qui arréte le mouvement des astres;”’ and in another 
from Féraille: 
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Je ne partage pas mon grain ma misére sauvage 
Je suis seul sur la lévre tremblante du rivage 
Seul sur le roc glissant des fiévres de la mort. 


Jean Cocteau speaks of the répercussion ... incalculable... d’un 
Nerval,” in modern letters.** That ‘“‘répercussion”’ is sensible not only in 
the mystical “climat’”’ that pervades the poetry of the Jules Supervielle 
of Gravitations and Le Forgat Innocent, of the Pierre Jean Jouve of Les 
Noces and Le Paradi Perdu, of the O. W. Milosz of Méphiboseth, of the 
Saint-Pol-Roux of the Dame a la Faulx, but also among writers who 
admire in Nerval the creator of the “divine Sylvie,” as Barrés called it,” 
rather than the “voyant” of the mystic Aurélia. The love of Maurice 
Barrés for Nerval, ‘‘ce fol délicieux,” was not confined to his poetry. 
It embraced especially the precursor of his own cult of “la Terre et les 
Morts.”’ Barrés must have recognized in Nerval a spiritual brother when 
he read the poet’s account of his pilgrimage to his native Valois in 
“Promenades et Souvenirs.” 


—Le cours de I’Oise, si calme et si verte découpant au clair de lune ses ilots de 
peupliers, l’horizon festonné de collines . . . tout cela m’attendrit et me charme: 
il me semble que je respire un autre air; et, en mettant le pied sur le sol, j’éprouve 
un sentiment plus vif encore que celui qui m’animait naguére en repassant le 
Rhin: la terre paternelle, c’est deux fois la patrie. . . . je me dis qu’il y a dans 
l’attachement 4 la terre de l’amour de la famille. Cette piété qui s’attache aux 
lieux est aussi une portion du noble sentiment qui nous unit 4 la patrie. . .* 


These doctrines must have found a receptive mood in the mind of one 
who was to write later: 


Le jour ot je prouverai ma définition de l’idée de patrie, c’est 4 savoir la Terre 
et les Morts, par quelque méditation sur les provinces d’Alsace et de Lorraine, 
peut-étre alors mériterai-je qu’on dise: “Il est chez lui” 

Cela m’advint depuis Sion, a regarder notre Lorraine, ot j’eus mon enfance, 
ol reposent mes tombeaux, . . . Ailleurs, je suis un étranger qui dit avec incerti- 
tude quelque strophe fragmentaire, mais, au pays de la Moselle, je me connais 
comme un geste du terroir, comme un instant de son éternité, comme |’undes 
secrets que notre race, 4 chaque saison, laisse émerger en fleur, . . .* 


Barrés could understand and emulate the Nerval of Sylvie. At the 
extreme end of the literary frontier, one finds the Nerval of Aurélia 
understood and emulated by others whom Barrés could not have under- 


t Essai de Critique indirecte (Paris, 1932), p. 126. 

2 Discours de réception 4 l’Académie francaise.”’ See Vingt-cing Années de Vie Littéraire 
(Paris, 1908), p. 172. 

% See Tristan Déréme, Guirlande pour deux vers de Gérard de Nerval (Paris, 1926), p. 53. 

“ La Bohéme Galante (Paris: Le Divan), pp. 278-279. 

% Op. cit., pp. 317, 242-243. 
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stood or stood for. ‘““Aprés Nerval, André Breton,” writes M. Marce] 
Raymond.® André Breton discovers in Gérard de Nerval the pristine 
source of the poetic current that lights up the surrealist movement. His 
words sound as a continuation of those of Nerval. He wrote in his Mani- 
feste du Surréalisme of 1924: 


Je crois 4 la résolution future de ces deux états, en apparence si contradictoires, 
qui sont le réve et la réalité, en une sorte de réalité absolue, de surréalité, si |’on 
peut dire ainsi. C’est 4 sa conquéte que je vais, certain de n’y pas parvenir mais 
trop insoucieux de ma mort pour ne pas supputer un peu les joies d’une telle 
possession. 


He wrote again in the Second Manifeste du Surréalisme of 1930: 


Tout porte 4 croire qu’il existe un certain point de l’esprit d’ou la vie et la mort, 
le réel et l’imaginaire, le passé et le futur, le communicable et l’incommunicable, 
le haut et le bas cessent d’étre percus contradictoirement. Or, c’est en vain qu’on 
chercherait 4 l’activité surréaliste un autre mobile que l’espoir de détermination 
de ce point. 


This point which the surrealists aspire to reach, is the point where Nerval 
stood. André Breton declares: 


A plus juste titre encore, sans doute aurions-nous pu nous emparer du mot 
supernaturalisme, employé par Gérard de Nerval dans la dédicace des Filles du 
Feu. Il semble, en effet, que Nerval posséda 4 merveille l’esprit dont nous nous 
réclamons, Apollinaire n’ayant possédé, par contre, que la letire, . . .*” 


Breton may be said to be living up to his doctrines in such works as 
Nadja, Les Vases Communicants. 

Coming down finally to the youngest generation of poets, the group of 
Le Grand Jeu, we find their allegiance to Nerval to be even more out- 
spoken than that of the surrealists. One of its outstanding members, 
René Daumal, writes: 


Je le sais toujours, c’est vrai, mais chaque fois, et c’est beaucoup dire, que je 
relis Aurélia, un nouveau choc de certitude au creux de l’estomac m’ouvre !’ceil 
du coeur: j’étais donc observé! Je n’étais pas seul dans ce monde! Puisque Nerval 
y est allé, puisqu’il me décrit ce que j’y vis, souvent méme ce que j’y vécus.” 
And he defines his “monde’’: “j’entends par monde une facon particuliére de 
connaitre par l’intuition sensible ce que j’affirme n’étre pas moi-méme, c’est-a- 
dire, en dernier ressort, une condition déterminée de ma conscience considérée 
comme synthése de représentations—ce monde est universel” . . . And he con- 
cludes: “J’écrirai encore sans doute au cours de ma vie bien des pages qui 
tourneront autour de moi-méme, qui cerneront et serreront de plus en plus prés 
la simplicité centrale de ma réalité nue. Mais jamais, oh! non, jamais aucun livre 


*% Op. cit., p. 350. 
57 Manifeste du Surréalisme (Paris, 1929), p. 44. 
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de ma main n’aura aussi exactement la couleur de mon sang, jamais aucun livre 
ne sera aussi sincérement le mien qu’A urélia.’’* 


The first, in a line of modern French mystic poets, Gérard de Nerval 
had the moral courage and spiritual vision to tear apart the opaque veil 
of material reality that conceals the mysteries of the “pays sans nom”’ 
from human eyes, and to pass on to the other side of it into the un- 
known. In his wake came Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Apollinaire, Léon-Paul 
Fargue, André Breton, and the long train of modern nostalgic lyricism. 
For all members of this poetic phalanx, the opening words of Nerval’s 
Aurélia seem to have served as the key to their poetic universe: “Le 
réve est une seconde vie... ’*? 

S. A. RHODES 


The City College, N. Y. 


%8 Te Grand Jeu, Automne (1930), p. 23. 
39 Since this study was written, M. Rolland de Renéville has published his beautiful 
book on L’Expérience Poétique, the main thesis of which echoes the poetic ideas of Gérard 


de Nerval. 
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LXIX 
IS WALTER PATER AN IMPRESSIONISTIC CRITIC? 


ALTER PATER is commonly known as an impressionistic critic. 

Many who use the term of him consider it a compliment. For in- 
stance, A. J. Farmer admires him greatly, and calls the Preface to the 
Renaissance an “admirable plaidoyer” for impressionistic criticism. He 
explains it thus: 


La beauté, écrit-il [Pater] en substance, ne sairait se réduire 4 une formule a\)- 
straite; elle est multiple et diverse, ell: varie selon les époques et méme selon les 
individus. A quoi bon essayer de l’enfermer dans tel principe d’école, dans tel 
concept fatalement arbitrare? La tAche de critique ne consiste-t-elle pas plutit 
a communiquer au lecteur ses enthousiasmes, a lui décrire les sensations qu’i! a 
éprouvées devant |’ceuvre d’art, 4 lui montrer les images qui se sont succédé 
dans le miroir de son Ame?! 


Farmer believes that in thus putting on paper his own individual im- 
pressions, Pater is at the same time giving interpretations and implying 
judgments which are of utmost value to others, since they spring from a 
real understanding of the work criticized.2 On the other hand, to the 
Humanists impressionistic criticism is almost a high crime, and Pater 
therefore anathema. 

T. S. Eliot thinks of the impressionistic critic as one who exposes a 
sensitive and cultivated mind before an object, and allows his mind to 
“exhibit to us, like the plate, the faithful record of the impressions, more 
numerous or refined than our own.’ He goes on to say that this will 
be an interpretation rather than a mere record, for the critic is in- 
evitably creating something new. His further implications are that in so 
far as a critic is impressionistic, he is letting his impulse to create carry 
him away from his rightful critical function. Norman Foerster agrees 
with him here: 


The impressionist, in a word, may be defined as a disillusioned romantic critic 
who has turned creator. If he cannot see artistic objects as they are, if he can- 
not return to the impressions which the artist sought to objectify, if he cannot 
comprehend the uniqueness of artists, he can yet create new objects by express- 


1 Le mouvement esthétique et “ ”? en Angleterre (1873-1900), Paris: Bibliothéque 
de la Revue de littérature comparée, Lxxv (1931), 38. 

2 Walter Pater as a Critic of English Literature, A Study of Appreciations (Grenoble, 1931), 
passim. 

3 “The Perfect Critic,” The Sacred Wood (London: Methusen and Co., 1932, 1st ed., 
1920), pp. 2, 3. For his very unfavorable opinion of Pater, see “Arnold & Pater,”’ Eliot’s 
Selected Essays (London: Faber & Faber, 1932). 
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ing his impression of the objects created by artists, and thus offer his own unique- 
ness in lieu of that of so-called creative artists.‘ 


Irving Babbitt regards Anatole France as the extreme example of 
the impressionistic critic, one who not only creates something new and 
different from the work he is studying, but who also believes . . . “‘there 
is no standard to which he may refer either his own opinions or those 
of others.”® Consequently, as every enjoyment differs according to the 
time, the place, and the person concerned, the critic can do no more than 
set down his own momentary impressions. This is what Anatole France 
believes, when he says that 
objective criticism has no more existence than has objective art... .To be 
quite frank, the critic ought to say: “Gentlemen, I am going to speak about my- 
self apropos of Shakespeare, apropos of Racine, or of Pascal, or of Goethe.” 
... The good critic is he who relates the adventures of his own soul among 
masterpieces.® 


Babbitt elucidates France’s theory, and puts Pater in the same category. 

We may adopt, as the common denominator of the three hostile 
definitions, the idea that the impressionistic critic attempts to give us 
his own personal reactions to the work of art, and in so doing creates a 
new work of art, instead of a judgment or interpretation which will have 
validity for others. 

No doubt Pater very occasionally fits this definition. He sometimes 
attempts to convey to the reader by word pictures and subtle sugges- 
tion the effect, the “impression,” produced by the work of art before 
him. Take for instance his essay on Leonardo da Vinci. Everyone is 
familiar with the long description beginning, “The presence that rose 
thus so strangely beside the waters, is expressive of what in the ways 
of a thousand years men had come to desire.””’ Pater is reproducing the 
impression made on him, and reproducing it in another medium. The 
result is completely personal. Furthermore, the whole essay on Leonardo 
is filled with phrases which reinforce the impression he is trying to con- 
vey of a strange, subtle grace—such phrases as “a life of brilliant sins 
and exquisite amusements,” or “the smiling of women and the motion of 
great waters,” or “the portrait of Beatrice d’Este, . . . precise and grave, 
full of the refinement of the dead, in sad earth-colored raiment, set with 
pale stones.” 

This method Pater may perhaps have learned from Swinburne, for 


4 “The Impressionists,” Bookman, txx (1929), 341. 

5 Masters of Modern French Criticism (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1912), p. 317. 

5 La vie littéraire (Paris: Calmann Lévy, n.d.), 1, iv, iii. 

? Op. cit., Ren., pp. 124, 125. All Pater references are to the Macmillan Library Edition 
(London, 1910). 
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Swinburne used it very often in his early work. Compare, for instance, 
his description of one of Hugo’s characters, a “‘virgin harlot”: 


She has no more in common with the lewd low hirelings of the baser school of 
realism than a creature of the brothel and the street has in common with the 
Maenads who rent in sunder the living limbs of Orpheus. We seem to hear about 
her the beat and clash of the terrible timbrels, the music that Aeschylus set to 
verse, the music that made mad, the upper notes of the psalm shrill and strong 
as a seawind, the “bull-voiced” bellowing under-song of those dread choristers 
from somewhere out of sight, the tempest of tambourines giving back thunder 
to the thunder, the fury of divine lust that thickened with human blood the 
hillstreams of Cithaeron.® 


The whole essay is in a similar vein. 

Only a small proportion of Pater’s work deserves to be called impres- 
sionistic in the sense above adopted. Undoubtedly the essay on Botticelli 
falls in this class. More than half of it is woven out of a fabric that 
almost every one would agree to call personal, even fanciful. In the 
Leonardo, there are two pages out of twenty-six which are definitely 
impressionistic. But it is hard to find other essays of Pater with any 
considerable impressionistic element; and even the Leonardo is made up 
mostly of careful objective analysis rather than of personal reaction. 
Pater’s main aim in criticism was in fact objective, much more objective 
than is usually admitted even by his admirers. He has himself defined 
his purpose for us in the Preface to the Renaissance. 


The function of the aesthetic critic is to distinguish, to analyze, and separate 
from its adjuncts, the virtue by which a picture, a landscape, a fair personality 
in life or in a book, produces this special impression of beauty or pleasure, to 
indicate what the source of that impression is, and under what conditions it is 
experienced. His end is reached when he has disengaged that virtue, and noted 
it, as a chemist notes some natural element, for himself and others.® 


The aesthetic critic, then, is not to note his own individual impressions, 
personally conditioned, but to analyze the object: that is, to separate 
out the especial virtue, the peculiar essence, of each work studied. 
Pater later condenses his theory into a brief phrase when he says that 
he attempts to find the ‘formula’ of a given writer: the ‘formula’ of 
Plato, for instance, being his “sensuous love of the unseen.’ That this 
is his main aim in criticism is indicated in repeated statements through- 
out his work. For instance, in his study of Botticelli, he inquires. “What 
is the peculiar sensation, what is the peculiar quality of pleasure, which 


8 “T’*homme qui rit,’ Works, ed. E. Gosse and T. J. Wise (London: Wm. Heinemann, 
1925-27), pp. 212-213. ® Loc. cit., pp. ix, x. 
10 Plato and Platonism, pp. 140, 143. 
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his work has the property of exciting in us, and which we cannot get 
elsewhere?” 

Examination shows us that Pater adhered with remarkable fidelity 
to what he announced as his critical aim. In almost all of his major 
essays, he attempts to analyze and convey the essence, the unique 
quality, of the artist’s work. This is true from his very first criticism, the 
study of Coleridge’s metaphysics, where he finds the ‘active principle’ 
of Coleridge to be his ‘quest for the absolute.’ It is true in every essay 
in the Renaissance. For instance, the ‘formula’ of Winckelmann is his 
Greek temperament, which Pater carefully defines. When he comes to 
Michelangelo, Pater takes the accepted definition of the great painter’s 
main quality as strength—‘‘a wonderful strength, verging, as in things 
of the imagination great strength always does, on what is singular and 
strange,’”"*—and shows that it alone is not adequate to define his 
genius, for along with strength there is also sweetness. 

In his later work, Pater did not follow as undeviatingly this plan of 
separating out the essence. The Appreciations contains three essays 
which are not definitely organized around a formula—Pater’s only major 
criticisms of individual artists of which this is true.’* He also wrotea 
number of anonymous reviews of novels, in which he usually devoted his 
attention to the main characters presented. But most of his major criti- 
cisms to the very end are concerned with a search for the unique essence. 
The ‘formula’ of Merimée, for instance, is enthusiasm “for rude, crude, 
naked force in men and women wherever it could be found; himself 
carrying ever, as a mask, the conventional attire of the modern world.” 
The essence of Raphael is his scholarly willingness to learn from other 
artists, and to do nothing that could possibly offend. Usually to Pater, 
finding the central quality of an artist’s work means a psychological 
analysis, finding the central quality of his temperament which of course 
manifested itself in his work—as the ‘active principle’ of Leonardo was 
his union of curiosity with the desire for beauty. 

Very often, though not always, Pater recounts the life of an artist, so 
handling it as to show what relation it bore at every point to the writer’s 
‘active principle.’ He does this, for instance, in the essays on Leonardo, 
Michelangelo, and Winckelmann. In such cases he works from a very 
thorough study of sources. Benson tells us: 

1 Op. cit., Ren., p. 51; see also “Two Early French Stories,” Ren., p. 19; “Leonardo,” 
Ibid., p. 109; “Joachim du Bellay,’’ Jbid., p. 167; “Winckelmann,” Jbid., p. 178; ““Amiel’s 
Journal,” Guardian, pp. 25; 26; ““Merimée,” Misc. Studies, p. 14; “Mr. George Moore as 
an Art Critic,”’ passim, Sketches and Reviews; Plato and Platonism, pp. 124-125. 


12 “Michelangelo,” Ren., p. 73. 
3 The essays on Rossetti, Lamb, and Sir Thomas Browne. 
M4 “Merimée,” Misc. Studies, p. 14. 
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Any one who has ever gone over the same ground as Pater, and studied the same 
authorities, will be amazed to find how conscientiously and diligently the ma. 
terial has all been employed, not by elaborately amplifying detail, but by con. 
densing an abundance of scattered points into a single illuminating hint, a poig. 
nant image, an apt illustration. . . . Not to travel far for instances, the essay 
on Leonardo is a perfect example of this. The writing is so delicate, so apparently 
fanciful, that it is only through a careful study of the available tradition that 
one comes to realize how minute is the knowledge that furnishes out these 
gemmed and luminous sentences."® 


Any one who wishes to be convinced of Pater’s care about accurate 
information should consult Staub’s analysis of The Prince of Court 
Painters. Pater calls this an ‘Imaginary Portrait’ of Watteau, and does 
not even pretend to be offering an authentic biographical sketch. But 
Staub’s footnotes show what authorities he has relied on for each detail, 
and with what extraordinary fidelity he has followed them.” And as 
usual, the ‘formula’ emerges from the whole. Watteau “was always a 
seeker after something in the world that is there in no satisfying measure 
or not at all.’ He was able to paint so well the Paris world of fashion, 
with all its delicate trivialities, because he painted into it something he 
knew was not there, the fairy-like, ideal, unspotted world of his boyhood 
dreams.!* : 

Though Pater’s main aim in criticism was to find the essence of the 
given artist, it is a mistake to ignore his interest in the historical setting 
and implications of a work of art. It is odd, considering its prominence, 
that commentators have so largely neglected this aspect of his work. 
For he does not merely theorize about the historic method; he actually 
shows in his own criticism a lively historic interest. Consider the Studies 
in the History of the Renaissance, for instance. Pater indicates a concern 
for historical perspective when he says in the Preface that he has tried 
“to touch what I think the chief points in that complex, many-sided 
movement,” and goes on to explain the historical continuity of his 
studies.'!® Coming to the particular essays, we find that in Leonardo, 
Winckelmann, and Botticelli, the historical interest is, comparatively 
speaking, in the background, except, in the first two essays, as to biog- 


% Arthur C. Benson, Walter Pater (London: Macmillan and Co., 1906), p. 211. 

6 Friedrich Staub, Das imagindre Portrét Walter Paters (Un. of Ziirich Thesis, 1926), 
pp. 60-70. 17 Op. cit., Imaginary Portraits, p. 44. 

18 Another study which should be consulted for evidence as to Pater’s sound scholarship 
is “Pater, Heine, and the Old Gods of Greece,” by J. S. Harrison, in the PMLA, xxxix, 
(1924), 655-686. Professor Harrison shows how in Denys L’Auxerrois and A pollo in Pic- 
ardy, Pater is transferring to a medieval setting the myths of Dionysus and Apollo. The 
exact knowledge which dictates Pater’s parallelisms is astonishing. 
19 Op. cit., p. xi. 
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raphy. But Joachim Du Bellay is treated as representative of a par- 
ticular style of poetry and of life produced by the influence of Italian 
finesse upon native French taste. The Early French Stories are examples 
respectively of the strength and the sweetness of the early Renaissance 
within the middle ages, and both present the claim for the free play 
of human affection. Giorgione sums up the spirit of the Venetian school 
of painting, which apprehended more unerringly than any other the 
“necessary limitations of the art of painting,” and “the essence of what 
js pictorial in a picture.””*° Pico della Mirandola is treated as illustrative 
of the attempt of the Renaissance thinkers to reconcile the Greek re- 
ligions with Christianity. Here Pater develops the idea that religions 
can only be reconciled, not in the allegorical fashion attempted by Pico, 
but by an understanding of their historic development, ‘as so many 
stages in the gradual education of the human mind.’ 

Through the Renaissance and in all his work, Pater is interested in the 
fashion in which one period or school of art develops into another. The 
essay on Luca della Robbia is one of the best from the standpoint of a 
historical interest in art development. It takes Della Robbia as repre- 
sentative of the fifteenth-century Tuscan sculptors, and their system 
of giving life, breath, and expression to the hard outlines of sculpture by 
a system of low relief. In comparison with this method, Pater discusses 
the method of the Greeks and that of Michelangelo for achieving the 
same desired result. The Greeks avoided the appearance of hardness 
and caricature by seeing the type in the individual, purging “from the 
individual] all that belongs only to him, all the accidents, the feelings 
and actions of the special moment, all that... is apt to look like a 
frozen thing if one arrests it.’ Michelangelo was not satisfied with this 
system of abstraction, which could not bring what was inward in the 
soul to the surface, and he “secured for his work individuality and in- 
tensity of expression,” and avoided “a too heavy realism” by a suggestive 
incompleteness in his figures.* 

Throughout his work Pater is particularly interested in great tend- 
encies of human thought, and he likes to treat individual men as detailed 
illustrations of these great tendencies. For instance, he sees Winckel- 
mann as representing the recurrent return of civilization to the Greek 
tradition to be clarified and corrected by it.% Coleridge is to him one of 
the long succession of philosophers who have set out “in quest of the 
absolute.” Very skilfully though briefly, he sets Coleridge’s metaphysical 


2 Op. cit., p. 139. % Op. cit., p. 34. 2 Op. cit., p. 66. 
® Tbid., pp. 67, 68. * “Winckelmann,” Ren., pp. 198, 199. 
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theory in its place in the history of philosophy, showing its relation to 
Plato, the Neo-Platonists, and the German transcendentalists.* 

When Pater criticizes individual men, he always takes into account 
their historical setting, as has been shown. Nevertheless, he is less inter. 
ested in that than in their individual genius. The essays on Plato anj 
Platonism set forth with beautiful clarity his exact position. He says that 
“fall true criticism of philosophic doctrine, as of every other product of 
human mind, must begin with an historic estimate of the conditions 
antecedent and contemporary, which helped to make it precisely what 
it was.”’ But he goes on to say that while there is on one side the “‘fatal, 
irresistible, mechanic play” of circumstances to be analyzed and ex- 
plained, “there is also, as if acting from the opposite side, the compara- 
tively inexplicable force of a personality resistant to, while it is molded 
by, them.” And then he sets forth the philosophy of his own criticism: 


It might even be said that the trial-task of criticism, in regard to literature and 
art no less than to philosophy, begins exactly where the estimate of general con- 
ditions, of the conditions common to all the products of this or that particular 
age—of the “environment”’—leaves off, and we touch what is unique in the 
individual genius which contrived after all, by force of will, to have its own 
masterful way with that environment.” 


His composition of Plato and Platonism is a striking illustration of 
his own theory. The first essay written was the one called The Genius 
of Plato, and in that he attempted what he considered the task of 
primary importance, to analyze the ‘active principle’ of Plato. But when 
he came to write a whole series of essays on Plato, he started with the 
historical background, considering first the elements from preceding 
philosophies which Plato took up into his work, and exactly what he 
made of them. He showed also other influential relationships: that of 
Socrates and Plato; that of Plato and the Sophists. Then, having spent 
five chapters on the historical background, he inserted the chapter 
first written, The Genius of Plato, and considered the individual, unique 
characteristic of Plato’s mind which determined the final character of 
his work. In other words, if Pater took time to write a book about a man, 
he would start with the historical background. If he was writing only 
a single essay, he took the background pretty much for granted, and 
proceeded at once to the more important task, that of analyzing the 
prime characteristic of the author’s work. 

It is interesting to ask how successful Pater has been in giving a valid 
analysis of the artists he criticizes. Different people would give different 
replies. Paul Elmer More, for instance, would say that Pater was almost 


% “Coleridge,” A ppre., pp. 65-69, 73-79, 81-83. * Op. cit., pp. 124, 125. 
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never right, that he was always misled by his own temperament into 
presenting a distorted picture.” A. J. Farmer holds (I believe correctly) 
that Pater seldom attempted a written criticism except where some 
temperamental similarity allowed him to enter deeply into the spirit of 
the work; and that such a complete identification with the author en- 


' abled him to give a strikingly penetrating and sound analysis.** Oliver 


Elton, one of the best present-day students of nineteenth century litera- 
ture, calls Pater ‘our greatest critic since Coleridge.’ 


How shall we account for the exaggerated emphasis which has been put 

on the subjective character of Pater’s impressionism? In the first place, 
there is in the Preface a statement which has misled many commen- 
tators: 
“To see the object as it really is,” has been justly said to be the aim of all true 
criticism whatever; and in aesthetic criticism the first step toward seeing one’s 
object as it really is, is to know one’s own impression as it really is, to discrimi- 
nate it, to realize it distinctly. ... What is this song or picture, this engaging 
personality presented in life or ina book, to me? What effect does it really produce 
on me? Does it give me pleasure? and if so, what sort or degree of pleasure? 
How is my nature modified by its presence, and under its influence? The answers 
to these questions are the original fact with which the aesthetic critic has to do; 
and as in the study of light, of morals, of number, one must realize such primary 
data for one’s self, or not at all.*° 


This passage lends itself to misinterpretation. But the last sentence gives 
us the clue. In bracketing together such studies as those of art and 
morals with such scientific studies as those of light and number, Pater 
must intend to put them all in the realm of objective analysis, not of 
unpredictable personal reaction. He is simply saying that each man 
must think with his own mind, and not depend on second-hand opinions. 
It should also be noted that this passage carries with it the clearest 
echoes from both Matthew Arnold and Goethe. The opening words, of 
course, are a direct quotation from Arnold.* It has been pointed out 
by Pater’s biographer, Wright, that the rest is a paraphrase of a re- 
mark of Goethe’s in Dichtung und Wahrheit: 
It is everybody’s duty to seek out for what is internal and peculiar in a book 
which particularly interests him, and at the same time, above all things, to 


27 Shelburne Essays, Series vit (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1913), p. 99. 

%8 Walter Pater, A Critic of English Literature, passim. 

® History of English Literature, 1830-1890 2nd ed., (London: Arnold and Co., 1927), 
1, 279. 3 Op. cit., p. viii. 

" On Translating Homer, Works (London: Macmillan, 1903), v, 217. 

* Thomas Wright, The Life of Walter Pater (London: Everett and Co., 1907), 1, 245. 
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weigh in what relation it stands to his own inner nature, and how far, by tha 
vitality, his own is excited and rendered faithful.” 


But Pater’s words seem also to echo Arnold, who praises Goethe be. 
cause his 


profound, imperturbable naturalism is absolutely fatal to all routine thinking. 
he puts the standard, once for all, inside every man instead of outside him: 
when he is told, such a thing must be so, there is immense authority and custom 
in favor of its being so, it has been held to be so for a thousand years, he answers, 
with Olympian politeness, ‘But is it so? is it so to me?’”™ 


It is a rather humorous fact that this paragraph of the Renaissance, a 
mélange as it is of Matthew Arnold and Goethe, is the one so much 
quoted to show that Pater is a purely subjective critic. 

But again, in the Conclusion to the Renaissance and in Marius the 
Epicurean, Pater says that we are all imprisoned within ourselves, and 
can know nothing outside us as it really is. 


Experience, already reduced to a group of impressions, is ringed round for each 
one of us by that thick wall of personality through which no real voice has ever 
pierced on its way to us, or from us to that which we can only conjecture to be 
without. Every one of those impressions is the impression of the individual 
in his isolation, each mind keeping as a solitary prisoner its own dream of a 
world.® 


This belief would logically lead one to ‘impressionistic’ criticism—trying 
merely to reproduce one’s own impressions; but then further, it would 
lead logically beyond that to no art or criticism at all. For of what good 
is either art or criticism if the artist cannot convey his impressions to 
us, nor we ours to other people? But human beings seldom carry out 
their theories to the ultimate consequence, and Pater was no exception 
to the rule. He believed that we can know nothing outside of our own 
impressions; but at the same time be believed that criticism should 
have an objective aim, that of searching for the ‘active principle,’ the 
‘formula’ of an artist’s work. 

And actually, Pater is not alone in this apparently strange combina- 
tion of ideas. We are all, in fact, in the same predicament. Modern man 
is quite convinced that he can never know anything at all as it actually is, 
the Ding-an-sich; and that no two people ever see things exactly alike. 
But experience has also shown us that human faculties are sufficiently 
similar so that a fairly general agreement is arrived at by minds of a 

% Samtliche Werke (Jubilaums-Ausgabe, Stuttgart and Berlin: J. G. Cotta, 1902-07) 
xxiv, Bk. 12, p. 76. 

% “Heinrich Heine,”’ Essays in Criticism, 1st Series, Works, 111, p. 175. 

* Ren., p. 235; see also Marius, 1, pp. 138-146. 
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similar acuteness and degree of experience. Human likeness is a fact 
which goes along with human difference. In his critical writings Pater is 
taking into account both elements. His search for the unique quality, 
the ‘active principle,’ indicates his belief that each man is essentially 
different from all others. His belief that qualified observers will recog- 
nize and agree on the ‘active principle’ is a recognition of the funda- 
mental similarity of human minds. 

Perhaps the most potent factor of all in leading many people to con- 
sider Pater unusually subjective in his criticism is that his style is so 
individual. He cannot say the commonest thing without leaving on it 
the imprint of his own personality, in a twist of phrase, a characteristic 
word, or an unusual bit of visual imagery. For instance, he wishes to 
tell us that Leonardo painted on dark backgrounds portraits which 
were skilfully done and extremely life-like; and he says that Leonardo 


plunged also into human personality, and became above all a painter of por- 
traits; faces of a modelling more skilful than has been seen before or since, em- 
bodied with a reality which almost amounts to illusion, on the dark air.** 


But an individual style, such as Pater undoubtedly possesses, does not 
preclude keen judgment and sound interpretation. 


There is one further point in considering Pater as an impressionistic 
critic. Babbitt, in his definition of impressionism, says that an impres- 
sionistic critic believes that all things are relative, and that “there is 
no standard to which he may refer either his own opinions or those of 
others.” We must consider, therefore, whether Pater is judging without 
standards, or even without a belief in standards. 

The Preface, explicit in so many directions, is ambiguous here. Let us, 
therefore, seek information elsewhere. The essay on Winckelmann tells 
us clearly that there are artistic standards of permanent validity. 


There is an element of change in art; criticism must never for a moment forget 
that “the artist is the child of his time.” But besides these conditions of time and 
place, and independent of them, there is also an element of permanence, a stand- 
ard of taste, which genius confesses.*” 


The Preface, as has been said, is ambiguous. At first Pater seems 
actually to repudiate the discrimination of values, for he says that the 
critic will “remember always that beauty exists in many forms. To him 
all periods, types, schools of taste, are in themselves equal.’’* It is this 
to which Edward Thomas must have reference when he says of Pater, 
“There is nothing which he cannot enjoy when it is in focus, and only a 


* “Leonardo,” Ren., p. 111. 87 Op. cit., Ren., p. 199. %8 Tbid., p. x. 
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faintly surviving human weakness enables him to choose one thing 
rather than another.”** 

But as we read the Preface more closely, we find that it does imply, 
undoubtedly, the use of standards. 


It is in Italy, in the fifteenth century, that the interest of the Renaissance mainly 
lies,—in that solemn fifteenth century which can hardly be studied too much, 
not merely for its positive results in the things of the intellect and the imagina- 
tion, its concrete works of art, its special and prominent personalities, with their 
profound aesthetic charm, but for its general spirit and character, for the ethical 
qualities of which it is a consummate type.“ 


In the light of this judgment we must say that Pater evidently did not 
mean to repudiate the application of standards. When he says that to 
the critic “all periods, types, schools of taste are in themselves equal,” 
he undoubtedly means merely that the critic must be catholic in taste, 
must approach all art with tolerance and impartiality. He goes on im- 
mediately to say, “In all ages there have been some excellent workmen, 
and some excellent work done. The question he [the critic] asks is always: 
—In whom did the stir, the genius, the sentiment of the period find 
itself? where was the receptacle of its refinement, its elevation, its 
taste?’’*! So the critic is definitely to judge of the best of each period, to 
separate it out for study. 

That is what Pater actually does himself in his own criticism. He 


seldom deals in unfavorable judgments; but his choice of subject matter 
is in itself a judgment. He is particularly interested in discussing the 
greatest periods in art—the age of Greece, the Renaissance, and the 
nineteenth century. And within the great periods he deals largely with 
the great figures. Not wholly, however. In the Renaissance he makes 


apology for including so minor a figure as Botticelli. Besides the great 
men, he says, 


there is a certain number of artists who have a distinct faculty of their own by 
which they convey to us a peculiar quality of pleasure which we cannot get else- 
where; and these, too, have their place in general culture, and must be inter- 
preted to it by those who have felt their charm strongly.@ 


In pursuance of this principle, he occasionally writes book reviews of 
distinctly minor modern authors, whom he wishes to interpret to the 
public. Furthermore, his criticism involves evaluation as well as de- 
scription, not merely because the choice of subject demands in itself an 
exercise of judgment, but also because the qualities which the critic 

3° Edward Thomas, Walter Pater, A Critical Study (New York: Mitchell Kennerly, 


1913), p. 73. “ Op. cit., p. xiii. “ [bid., p. x. 
* “Botticelli,” Ren., p. 61. 
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chooses to praise in a work of art are an indication of what qualities are of 
high moment to himself. 

It we pursue this line of inquiry further, we find that Pater looked not 
merely for perfection of form, but for a permanently valuable attitude 
toward life. Take, for instance, the essays in the Appreciations. Words- 
worth has something “very peculiar” to give us, and “seems to have the 
secret of a special and privileged state of mind”’:* he has, that is, the 
power of seeing life in natural things, and of feeling man’s companion- 
ship with nature. Pater proceeds to analyze that special and privileged 
state of mind into its elements. As for Lamb, Pater admires him for his 
humor, pity, and critical appreciation, all of which flow from his bound- 
less sympathy, the power of identifying himself with whatever he is 
writing about, whether it be the Elizabethan dramatists, or life in its 
small but infinitely touching sorrows and joys. Farmer’s study of the 
Appreciations brings out incidentally but clearly that in every essay 
in that book Pater revealed a high quality of moral earnestness, a 
search after a lofty ideal.“ But it may perhaps be said that such 
an evaluation of the artist’s view of life is typical of Pater’s later 
work rather than his earlier. Therefore we must inquire whether or 
not in the Studies in the Renaissance Pater took into consideration the 
value of the artist’s contribution to the human spirit. That he did so 
can best be shown by making a brief analysis of some of the essays. 
Winckelmann, in 1867, was the first essay written of those which were 
later collected in the Renaissance. Pater opens by quoting Hegel who 
said: ““‘Winckelmann, by contemplation of the ideal works of the an- 
cients, received a sort of inspiration, through which he opened a new 
sense for the study of art. He is to be regarded as one of those who, in 
the sphere of art, have known how to initiate a new organ for the 
human spirit.“ Pater goes on to say: “That it has given a new sense, 
that it has laid open a new organ, is the highest that can be said of any 
critical effort,’’ and he then proceeds to inquire what sort of man it was 
who thus gave mankind a new sense. Winckelmann is described as a 
person who gave his whole life to the study and enjoyment of art, being 
qualified to do so by a spirit closely akin to the old Greek love of beauty. 
And his love of classic art helped him to achieve in his own character 
wholeness, unity, integrity; this was the secret of his great influence on 
Goethe. ‘ 

Having analyzed Winckelmann’s character, Pater turns to the Greek 
tradition which he represents. “This testimony to the authority of the 


© Op. cit., Appre., p. 42. 
“ Walter Pater as Critic of Eng. Lit., passim; see especially pp. 32, 95-96. 
“ Op. cit., p. 177. 
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Hellenic tradition, its fitness to satisfy some vital requirement of the 
intellect, which Winckelmann contributes as a solitary man of genius, 
is offered also by the general history of the mind.’ Hellenism is not 
merely an absorbed element in later culture, but a conscious tradition, 
constantly reappearing; it has fixed for succeeding generations a stand- 
ard of taste. Pater discusses the conditions under which “this standard 
of artistic orthodoxy” was fixed, particularly the Greek religion, and 
then shows how sculpture was the art best fitted to represent the Greek 
spirit. This conducts him to a long summary of Hegel’s theory of the 
classification of the arts in their relation to the developing human spirit. 
His conclusion to the whole essay is that Winckelmann represents to us 
the possibility of bringing the Greek ideal of wholeness and unity into 
modern art and life. The problem of unity must be solved in the modern 
world as Goethe solved it, by a “watchful, exigent intellectualism,” and 
art can give the human spirit a sense of power and freedom by showing 
characters entangled in the web of natural law but working out their 
entanglement nobly. A consideration of the essay will certainly show that 
Pater was praising Winckelmann for what he. believed to be a perma- 
nently valuable attitude toward life. 

The same thing is true of the other studies in the Renaissance: they 
are concerned, that is, with human values. The next one in order of 
composition, in 1869, was Leonardo da Vinci, with the sub-title, ‘Homo 
minister et interpres nature.” Pater sees Leonardo as representing the 
return to nature, which was one element in the spirit of the Renaissance, 
as the return to antiquity was the other. Leonardo’s early work did not 
satisfy himself. “His art, if it was to be something in the world, must 
be weighted with more of the meaning of nature and purpose of hu- 
manity.’*? So he plunged into the study of nature and human per- 
sonality, and painted the inmost secrets of each. Governed by his 
temperamental preference for a strange, curious type of beauty, he 
portrayed the remote, refined, and subtle aspects of man and nature. 
The Mona Lisa with her strange smile and her oddly beautiful back- 
ground of rocks and streams illustrates this well. 

It is unnecessary to go further. Every essay in the Renaissance could 
be instanced to prove the same point, except possibly the ones on 
Joachim du Bellay and The School of Giorgione. The latter is mainly 
devoted to expounding the necessity of a sensuous basis for art. The 
former, on Du Bellay, is primarily historical, presenting the artist as an 
expression of the age. We see, then, that Pater discriminates between 
ages and periods of taste on the basis of their human values; and that 


* Tbid., p. 198. §7 Op. cit., p. 103. 
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while his main aim in criticism is to define the peculiar quality of the 
individual artist, he always chooses an artist whose peculiar quality he 
considers of real worth in a right scheme of human values. This is as 
true in his early work as it is in his later. He is guided by high standards 
of human value as well as of form. Among periods and among men he 
chooses a few of the best for discussion. Applying to these his own 
sympathetic insight, and expressing his conclusions in his own highly 
individual style, he produces a criticism which cannot be pinned down 
with any label, but which is illuminating and humane. 


Wellesley College 
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LXX 
THE VOWEL IN RATHER IN NEW ENGLAND 


I. The Recordings of the Linguistic Atlas 
1. The vowel in father: 

T seems to be a widely accepted opinion that the words father 

(<OE feder) and rather (OE rather <*hrathor) have had an identical 
historical development since ME." Both words occur in the questionnaire 
of the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada.? Both have 
been recorded regularly with rather placed in two entirely different con- 
texts—“I’d rather go” and “rather cold.” The more than 400 records of 
the Atlas reveal conditions in present-day dialect. We shall try to estab- 
lish, by comparing the vowel qualities as recorded in father and rather, 
whether the theories of the scholars are confirmed or not. 

The a type as in cart, party is almost universal in the word father, 
only thirteen speakers showing the @ type as in man, hat. These are 
people belonging to the older generation; with one exception they are 
all at least sixty-three years old. Not one among them could be called a 
cultured informant; all have a very humble social background. They 
live in small, rustic, conservative places in Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Maine, and Martha’s Vineyard.* Some of them show the @ type col- 
loquially, but not in reply to the field-worker’s query. All this points 
to the fact that the ¢ type is obsolescent, a decidedly gaining. 

If we assume three major areas of settlement for New England, the 
western division comprises the whole areas settled by expansion north- 
ward from western Connecticut; the middle division, the area that was 
settled from the Connecticut Valley, and the old settlements in New 
Haven, Middlesex, and New London counties; the eastern division, 
the settlements that originated through expansion from the Atlantic 
seaboard. The relative frequency of the a type in the word father in the 
three divisions is as follows: 

1Cf. New English Dictionary: father: “The only parallel case is rather.’? Kar] Luick, 
Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache, §392; C. H. Wyld, Short History of English, 
§220; Jespersen, Modern English Grammar 10.67; E. Koeppel, Archiv, crv, 57 f.; W.' Horn, 
Anglia, xxxv, 371; J. Wright, Elementary Historical New Engl. Gr., §94. 

? The director is Hans Kurath, professor of German at Brown University; the associate 
director, Prof. Miles L. Hanley, of the University of Wisconsin. The New England material 
of the Atlas is now ready for publication. 

* An informant on Martha’s Vineyard gave only a in father, but @ appeared in grand- 
Sather, where the compound situation, the connotation of the word, ¢ in the first syllable, 
favored a preservation of the old @ quality. 
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a a, a @ 
West 100% — 
Middle 98% 2% o 
East 96% 2% 2% 
The situation in father is therefore clear, because there is only one almost 
universal type, the a pronunciation; while the @ type is established, 
beyond any doubt, as obsolescent, even dying out. 


2. The vowels in rather, their frequency and standing: 

If we compare the recorded vowel qualities in father with those in 
rather, we find an entirely different situation. Instead of one decidedly 
predominant type we have four types: a; @; € as in bed, get; and A as in 
but, mother. 

Their standing is not immediately obvious. It we assume parallel 
development with the vowel in father, we should expect the a type to be 
the most common. Actually it is the rarest. It occurs only three times 
in western New England; ten times together with other types; and seven 
times as the only pronunciation of an informant in the middle area. 
Among the latter cases three are pronunciations of educated informants, 
two others of informants living in metropolitan communities. In the 
East, it occurs six times as the only pronunciation, three of these cases 
being pronunciations of educated informants; and occurs six times to- 
gether with other types. It is significant that in the upper part of New 
Hampshire and Maine, a linguistically very conservative section where a 
occurs very frequently in words like glass, bath, dance, not one instance 
of a has been recorded in rather. Not all upperclass informants use the a 
type; but, as we have seen, a large number of the informants who say a 
are educated, and it is more frequent in the cities than in the country. 
It appears in several cases only in the one context where the form had to 
be suggested by the field-worker. 

a is then definitely, if not always the more respectable pronunciation, 
still the one considered more refined, more modern, more careful. It is 
the desired pronunciation, which is replacing other more natural ones 
in many cases. This adoption of the a type in rather, by people who used 
to say @ formerly, is L. Bloomfield’s favorite example of a modern 
linguistic borrowing. 

* Both are equally natural to the informants. Aside from the a and @ forms, only the p 
type, which also occurs in calm, palm, etc., has been recorded in some communities in 
New Brunswick, Canada. An informant from Barnet, Vt., says [a>] in father, upon sugges- 
tion [e>j], which is considered to be “old” and “Scotch.” For occurrences of p outside of 
New England cf. also Dialect Notes 1, 271, Luick §560, Anm. 1; for cases of ei: Dialect 
Notes 11, 234 (s. Ill.); of @: ibid., 1, 271 (s. Pa. etc.), 1, 416 (N. Y.), mt, 56 (Neb.). 

5 Language, p. 403: “The speaker favors the forms which he has heard from certain other 
speakers who, for some reason of prestige, influence his habits of speech. That is what 
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While a is the more recent, more modern type, A is decidedly an old 
type, which is used only by the less sophisticated and older type of 
informant, and is looked upon as less correct in many cases. It is con- 
sidered to be “fold” by many informants, as by— 


a teacher in West Tisbury, Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts, 36, [<}: 
[a] “old”; 

a farmer in Conway, New Hampshire, 81, [a] ‘‘old,” [e>] “natural,” [«’) 
“correct”; 

a housewife in Newry, Maine, 83, [A’] “older,” [a**] “modern.” 


A similar distribution obtains in about ten other cases. The fluctuation 
in the speech of one person shows the same tendency. For example, 
A will appear colloquially, but not in the more careful reply to the 
question of the field-worker; e.g. a fisherman in Milford, Connecticut, 
68, says [e], in conversation [a<]; an informant in Orfordville, New 
Hampshire, says [ze], but in conversation [a]. 

While the a and a types are thus clearly established as the two ex- 
tremes, ¢ and € represent the more frequent medium types. They do not 
seem to be typical of any particular geographical, social, or age unit. 
One educated informant from Boston, a “Beacon Hill lady,” says [2], 
[e*]. Cases of [e*] are very frequent, and it cannot be decided with cer- 
tainty in all cases, whether they belong to the @ or the € phoneme. It 
must be assumed that these two frequent types influenced each other. 
The result was a contamination. 

If we take again, as in the case of father, the three main areas of settle- 
ment in New England we find the relative frequency of the four types: 


@ & A a 
West 571% 22% 13% 6% 
Middle 41% 19% 23% 11% 
East 27% 32% 31% 4% 


Thus in two areas out of three, the ¢ type is by far the most common. It 
is less frequent than e€ and a in the East, which on the other hand shows 
the lowest percentage of a. 


IT. Historical Explanation of the Vowel Types in Rather 
1. The e and ¢ types. 
The dialectal records have given us a clear understanding of the pres- 





decides, in countless instances, whether one says rather with [e]or with [a] etc.” John S. 
Kenyon, American Pronunciation, 6th ed. (1935), §278: calls a in rather an importation 
from England.—Of 224 Rockford College students from the Middle West 98% (212) indi- 
cated @ as their natural pronunciation in rather, 3% (8) a, 1% (2) e, 1% (2) a compromise 
vowel between a and @. The @ speakers stated they heard the a type “‘in school,’’ “by fac- 
ulty members,” etc. Several called it “‘affected’’; some, “more pleasing,”’ “used in stage 
work.” 
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ent status of the existing vowel types of rather in New England speech. 
We shall now see whether the recordings throw light on the historical 
development of the speech forms. The historical explanation for the @ 
type is probably easier than that for any of the other three types. It is 
a straight development from ME 4. Quantity is not consistently re- 
corded by the field-workers of the Atlas, because it is considered to be 
unphonemic. Length occasionally occurs in the @ type. There is evidence 
for the @ type in the eighteenth century. Th. Arnold, Vollstandiges 
Englisch-Deutsches Worterbuch (1761), transcribes “fahther,” “‘ritther,” 
which shows already a divergent development in the two words. In Noah 
Webster’s spelling books of 1783 and 1787, also, rather, rath have “‘short 
a’ =[z] while father has “Italian a” =[a:].? 

The € type presumably developed from ME 4, when it had reached 
the [e:] stage through a shortening of the vowel; or possibly by a 
contamination with the @ type derived from ME 4. It is worth noticing 
that gather, another word with a similar phonemic pattern, has dialectally 
very frequently e. 

The ei type, which would be the direct development from ME 4° 
does not occur in present-day New England speech.® It seems formerly 
to have been a fairly common type though.’ 


2. The a type. 

The historical explanation of the a types is not so easy. It is very fre- 
quent in American dialectal English." It is the most frequent type in 
New England in the East, especially in its most conservative northern 
part. This type is so common in rustic speech, and so well established 
for former times, that descent from a ME form with t seems to be sug- 
gested. According to Wright, the a type also occurs in “s. Oxf., e. 
Suf., and sw. Dev.” The opinion was expressed by Emerson™ that 
other through the frequent phrase something or other, in which the [r] 
because of its linking is always pronounced, is responsible for the a type. 
A washer-woman from Windham, Connecticut, 82, says in conversation 
([sam@m oar eda]. This is an interesting hyperurbanism, but really seems 

* Luick, op. cit., §392. 

1 Joshua H. Neumann, A merican Pronunciation according to Noah Webster (Diss. Colum- 
bia, 1924). @ in father is also indicated by Walker (1791), Stephen Jones (1798). [«:] in 


futher appeared, according to Ellis, already in Wilkins (1668), Jones (1701), Buchanan 


(1766; Luick §539, Anm. 4: “‘é villig deutlich bei Buchanan.”); Th. Arnold, Grammatica 
Concentrata (1736) transcribed “father.” ® Luick, §392. 

* A. Orbeck, Early New England Pronunciation, p. 23, quotes the spelling “rayther”’ 
(1683). 10 Cf. Jespersen, loc. cit., Wyld, loc. cit. 

4 E.g. southeastern Mo. (Dialect Notes, u, 326), northwestern Ark. (ibid., 111, 235). It 
occurs in Humphreys’ Glossary (ibid., v, 379), and in J. R. Lowell’s Biglow Papers. 

8 The Ithaca Dialect, §114. 
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to prove only that [a] is considered less respectable and [e] more refined. 

That the a types originated through restressing of [ra-] as developed 
in rather when not stressed in a sentence, seems again to be proven by 
recordings of the Atlas. One informant in New Haven, Connecticut, 
shows [re-], [ra-], one in Shrewsbury, Massachusetts [ra] in rather, 
[fa-] is recorded in the word grandfather in Stonington, Connecticut, Fall 
River, Massachusetts, and Nantucket. The [fa-] pronunciation of one 
informant in Wolcott, Connecticut, is obviously a restressing out of 
[fa-], and seems parallel to the development of the a type in rather. 


3. The a type. 


The same explanations for the a type in father are also adduced for 
the a type in rather.” The two products from ME 4 and ME & (r&Sar) 
and (radar) may have developed by contamination into a form (raSar). 
Or the contamination may have happened when ME & had become [z} 
and ME 4 had become [e:]; then [2:] would have been the immediate re- 
sult.'* [z:] was later transformed into [a:]. As to the preservation of [a:] 
in such an unusual position, neither the pronunciation of other words 
nor the [-ar] in the next syllable, which Luick holds partly responsible 
for the retention in father,* can be mentioned in the case of rather. 
There is not even one case of intrusive r in this word in the Atlas ma- 
terials or in old spellings. Slight retroflexion would probably be un- 
phonemic in this word; i.e., mean a and not ar because of the preceding r. 
It is Kemp Malone’s theory that a in rather is a later, analogical develop- 
ment of the nineteenth century under the influence of a in father.\7 The 


% Luick, §392. 

M4 Luick, §§494; 537 Anm.—Some scholars consider the possibility of a lengthening of 4 
before a voiced spirant. (W. Horn, loc. cit., E. Koeppel, loc. cit.) 

4% Kemp Malone, M Ph, xvi, 22, assumes the influence of the vowel qualities in the words 
pa, papa, ma, mama upon father. Grammarians often comment on the pronunciation of 
these words as one group: e.g. G. Sharp (1767), Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), Clark 
(1830). It is doubtful whether the influence in pronunciation from endearing terms can 
have been strong in New England: the informants of the Ling. Atlas declared frequently 
that due to old-time severity they had never been allowed to call their fathers anything 
but “father.’’ Cf. also Emerson, loc. cit., 67. 

% Luick, §560, Anm. 2: “Dass father in seiner Lautgebung mit den Wortern auf ar geht, 
kann nur daher stammen, dass nachtoniges -ar durch Fernassimilation dieselbe Wirkung 
ausiibte wie ein unmittelbar an den Vokal anschliessendes -ar.” Actually one informant 
in Southampton, Mass., pronounces father with a retroflex [a]; the number of old farther 
spellings for father is considerable: more than 100 can be found in the diary of a Rhode 
Island man, in Nailer Tom’s Diary. Cf. H. Penzl, Der [r]-Einschub nach ME. & in Neu 
England, Anglia x~1x (1937) 89 ff. 

7 Loc. cit.: “The analogy failed to establish itself in America, because it did not have 
sufficient support: if we leave out the region East of the Connecticut River, [a:] is pretty 
rare.”” But the a pronunciation in father is everywhere in America as good as universal. 
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first [a:] “Beleg” is, according to him, J. Jameson (1827). But the British 
Grammar (London, 1762) obviously assigns to rather and to father the 
a type; i.e., “the open sound of the letter a, which approached to its 
broad sound.’’* But eighteenth-century occurrences of a in rather are 
no argument against the possibility of an influence of the a in father. 
There is one example in the twentieth century which proves that words 
which do not seem to have the slightest similarity in meaning or any 
associative connection, but only show a similar phonemic pattern, can 
influence each other. We notice that the vowel in lather, for which the 
N.E.D. gives only [z] in the southern English type of speech, is drawn 
into the same group by analogy, and develops [a:].'® Therefore, we could 
assume an earlier influence of the pronunciation of father upon rather.?° 

The influence of the positive rath upon the pronunciation of rather 
may have been equally as important as the pronunciation of father. 
Nares (1784) expressly notices a difference between the pronunciation 
of rather and of rath and father. The a type in rath, which developed there 
as in bath, path, etc., may easily in former years have been carried over 
into the comparative. , 

The distribution of the @ type in New England provides additional 
important evidence. The standing of a as a modern and desired pro- 
nunciation, together with its comparatively infrequent occurrence in the 
most conservative sections of New England, where a is so common in 
words containing ME &, points very strongly in the direction of Kemp 
Malone’s theory. The a type is apparently a fairly recent formation in 
New England speech, and was presumably modeled after the prevailing 
pronunciation of the vowel in father. This very recent development of 
limited dialectal range does not entitle us, of course, to view the develop- 
ment of the vowels in rather and father in the same light. We can see 
that New England’s dialectal background is by no means homogeneous. 
No less than four vowel types are to be found in one word in the same 
territory, though of course their standings as to propriety and recognized 
correctness are different. Almost entire lack of detailed information on 
the age of British dialects social and regional distribution makes it im- 


18 G. Krapp, The English Language in America, 11, 58. 

9 Wyld, Teaching of English (London, 1908), p. 52 (1ada), (le6a); D. Jones, Pronouncing 
Dictionary [a:}, [2] (W. Horn, Anglia, xxxv, 377); J. Kenyon, loc. cit.: “gaa will come 
next.” 

* F, Holthausen thought of the opposite development: an influence of rather upon 
father: “Sollte, wie zu erwarten, bei letztgenanntem Wort die Neubildung (r@6ar) eher 
eingetreten sein als bei father, so kénnte es sogar auf diese noch einen rein lautlichen 
Analogieeinfluss ausgeiibt und die Entstehung der Form (f&dar) beschleunigt haben.” 
(Archiv, cv, 371.) 

®™ Cp. Luick 539 and Holthausen, Joc. cit. 
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possible to compare the various American dialectal types with British 
ones. The whole dialectal distribution of the pronunciations of rather 
in New England, however, shows that its historical development was 
decidedly different from that of father, and that the two words should 
always be treated apart. 

HERBERT PENZL 


University of Illinois 





LXXI 
THE RUSSIAN SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT 


N Russia, as elsewhere in Europe, the Symbolist movement started 

as a reaction against the positivism and utilitarianism of the preced- 
ing epoch. The eighties and the early nineties were periods of pervading 
rationalistic thought. Dostoevski and Turgenev were dead. Tolstoi had 
withdrawn from literature to expound his dogmatic, rationalistic Chris- 
tianity. The poetry of the so-called civic poets had sunk to the lowest 
possible level. It was the “autumnal” period of Russian literature. 

The term Symbolism assumed by the Russian originators of the move- 
ment meant to them essentially what it meant to their French proto- 
types. It signified, first of all, that ordinary descriptive language failed 
to convey unique personal feelings and emotions; that these could be 
conveyed only suggestively through association of ideas and carefully 
constructed imagery. In the second place, it implied a transcendental 
world view, as expressed, for example, by Vladimir Soloviev, in the fol- 
lowing lyric: 

Dear friend, do you not see 

That everything we see is but 
Reflections, shadows of that which is 
Invisible to our sight? 


Dear friend, do you not hear 
That life’s reverberating noise 
Is but the altered echo of 
Transcendent harmonies? 


Dear friend, do you not sense 

That nothing in the world apart 

From this exists: that one heart speaks 
Mutely to another heart?! 


But in a deeper psychological sense Symbolism, in its origin, was a 
spontaneous revolt against all social and moral values. The leader of 
the new movement, Briusov, describes it in the following terms: 


The most valuable thing in the new art, is the eternal thirst, the anxious search 
. «. The reign of positive science is passing . . . We feel crowded, we are stifling, 
we can bear it no longer. We are oppressed by society’s conventions; we are 
suffering from the conditional forms of morality, from the very conditions of 
knowledge, from all that is superimposed upon us.” 


* Vladimir Soloviev, “Mily drug al ty ne videsh . . . , ” Stikhotvoreniia (Moscow, 1915), 
p. 111. 

* Valeri Briusov, Ko vsem, kto ishchet, Preface to a poem “‘Lestvitsa” by A. L. Miropolksi 
(Moscow: Scorpion, 1902), pp. 7-12. 
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It was a credo of nihilism, a complete denial of all values. 

From the beginning Nietzsche and Dostoevski supplied the amora] 
and apolitical tone to the movement which later acquired a great variety 
of forms. But it was the group of French Symbolist and Parnassian poets 
which exercised in the nineties the greatest influence on the young gen- 
eration of the Russian poets. 

“We need a new tongue!” Rimbaud had cried in 1870, and in 1893 
Briusov felt the impossibility of expressing in the language of Pushkin 
the sensibilities of the fin de siécle.* The new poetry was to be a poetry 
of suggestive indefiniteness, of half-tones as opposed to the old poetry 
of full tones; its aim was “to hypnotize the reader and to invoke in him 
a certain mood.’ There were to be no distinctions between the percep- 
tions of the different senses. ‘Les parfums, les couleurs, et les sons se 
répondent” was learned from Baudelaire and Poe; the striving to ap- 
proximate in poetry the effects of music, from Verlaine; the wilful ob- 
scurity and instrumentation of words, from Mallarmé. 

Technically, classical Russian syllabism was abandoned. Vers libre 
and other verse forms and devices new to Russian prosody were intro- 
duced. But the most bizarre innovation was imagery : “windows of mean- 
ingless dreams,” “the music of roses,”’ “silken gardens,” “violet hands 
on enamelled walls,” and especially the line, “Oh, cover your pale feet!” 
—resulted in accusations of mystification or insanity. A hopeless pessi- 
mism pervaded the new poetry. Despair, boredom, and a “cosmic loneli- 
ness”’ were then the new poets’ prevalent moods. Like most of their con- 
temporaries in the West, they fled from the social and political life of 
their time and sought refuge in the unusual, the artificial, and the 
occult. 

The new poetry was revolutionary for Russia. In form and content 
nothing could be further removed from it than the classicism of Pushkin, 
the Schilleresque romanticism of Lermontov, or the pallid didacticism 
of the “civic” poets. The cultivation of form for its own sake was an 
ideal foreign to Russian literature, and the consequent reaction of the 
new poets against the traditionally social and moral content of literature 
was more violent in Russia than elsewhere in Europe. Yet, while exces- 
sive pessimism, artificiality, and the striving for unusual effects were 
characteristic tendencies of contemporary European poetry, in Russia 
they represented a phase of adolescent rebellion and were not the expres- 
sion of ripe age or lives as tragic as those of Baudelaire, Verlaine, and 
Rimbaud. 

In the nineties, Briusov, Balmont, and Sologub were the three most 


8 Id., Dnevniki (Moscow, 1927), p. 13. 
‘ Ibid., Russkie simvolisty (Moscow, 1894, 1st issue), Preface of this editor. 
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original exponents of the new school. These three, particularly Briusov, 
fought the battle of Symbolism. In the next decade, with the outstanding 
talent of Blok and the amazing versatility of Bely, the battle was finally 
won, and the renaissance of Russian poetry was nearly accomplished. 

Briusov was first to introduce and popularize the aesthetic ideals of 
Poe and Baudelaire. As one of the founders of the publishing house, 
Scorpion (1899), and the editor of the Symbolist’s principal review, Vesy 
(The Scales), his influence on the younger generation of poets was para- 
mount. But when Symbolism became generally accepted by the public 
and the critics, Briusov’s place as leading theoretician of the movement 
was taken by Bely, for whom it remained to transform the Symbolist 
method into a complex metaphysical philosophy. 

Briusov’s own poetry fell short of the precepts he taught. His crafts- 
manship was always careful and often brilliant; but excessive erudition 
and lack of musical quality withheld it from the level of great poetry. 
At its best, it is gorgeous and majestic; at its worst, cold and rhetorical. 
His favorite themes were meditations on the history of civilizations, the 
mystical aspects of carnal love, and evocations of the life of modern 
industrial cities, similar to those of the Belgian poet, Verhaeren. Like his 
poetry, his prose is predominantly cold, erudite, academic. The Fire 
Angel,’ a semi-fantastic, historical novel of sixteenth century Germany, 
dealing with witchcraft trials and black magic, is a characteristic attempt 
to reproduce an historical epoch while at the same time endowing it 
with a general metaphysical significance. 

Briusov was primarily an aesthetician. He had a sharp intelligence and 
a vast field of knowledge. His mystic and religious preoccupations were 
mostly ephemeral and academic, but his place in Russian literature as 
the initiator of an important literary movement is definitely assured. 

Soon after the Revolution Briusov joined the Communist party (1920) 
and occupied a number of important educational posts. In spite of what 
he himself called his “return home,” he remained a typical representa- 
tive of the fin de siécle generation of poets. To his last days he was pre- 
occupied with literary and philosophical theories foreign to the spirit of 
Marxian ideology, but his poetry was long since dead.* 

Konstantin Balmont is a direct antithesis to Briusov. He was prob- 
ably the least “intellectual”? poet of the time, but he had a lyric gift of 
considerable spontaneity and power. His pantheistic outbursts of joy, 
his hymns, to the sun, fire and the planets, his exoticism, and above all his 
musicality and rhythmic inventions, expanded and enriched the poetic 

* Valeri Briusov, Ognenny Angel (Moscow: Scorpion, 1908). 
* Cf. Valeri Briusov v avtobiograficheskikh zapisiakh, ed. by N. Ashukin (Moscow, 1929), 
ch. x11, pp. 376-400. 
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consciousness of the time. Balmont was all radiance, youth and exalta- 
tion— 

Like the sun ever youthful will we 

tenderly fondle flowers of flame.’ 


His new message of daring and pagan joy found a quick response in 
the young generation: 


I would be bold, I would be daring 
And of the clustered grapes weave crowns... *® 


were lines recited by thousands of his admirers. 

Balmont’s inspirations, like those of Briusov, were chiefly foreign: 
Wilde, Baudelaire, Verlaine, Shelley, and Whitman. The latter two he 
translated into Russian. Nietzsche’s influence was also reflected in Bal- 
mont’s amoralism and in his cult of “‘daring.’”” His Symbolism was sim- 
ple, non-metaphysical; the sun, the earth, fire, bright colors, and pre- 
cious stones were his favorite images. Balmont’s gift was purely lyric, and 
his best poems are found in the collection, Let’s Be as the Sun (1903). 

Although Balmont continued to write poetry profusely, his talent and 
influence declined after the end of the first decade of the century. In 
1920 he left Soviet Russia, discouraged and broken. Even in emigra- 
tion he continued to write and publish, but the Balmont of the nine- 
ties and early nineteen hundred was dead.* When interviewed recently 
in Paris, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his literary ac- 
tivity, Balmont said with bitterness: “Now, I do not like sunshine, only 
night is dear to me, and silence. . . . ’”!° 

Intuitively to comprehend reality and to express it in symbols was to 
Sologub an inward necessity, not a literary theory. And we find in him a 
curious combination of extreme egotism and amoralism, with a trans- 
cendental world view entirely his own. He was probably the most es- 
sentially Russian among the decadents and the most decadent of the 
Russians. In all his poems, novels, stories, and fairy tales, dreams and 
reality coalesce. Sologub’s poetry may be described as a circle, “a fiery 
circle,” in the center of which is the “I.” He had a sharp, burning sense 
of his ego, amounting to solipsism—‘“For in all and everything there is 
only I, and there is no one else, never was, and never will be.’ 


7 Konstantin Balmont, “Budem kak Solntse vsegda molodoe ...,”” Polnoe Sobranie 
Stikhov (Moscow: Scorpion, 1908), p. 4. 

8 Ibid., “Khochu byt derzkim . . . ,” p. 120. 

* Cf. Konstantin Balmont, “‘Mysli o tvorchestve,” Sovremennyia Zapiski (1920), 1, 
51-64; rv, 285-296. 

Cf. Philéas Lebesgue, “Un grand poéte slave,” Revue Blewe, xv (1931), 460-465. 

"1S. A. Vengerov, Russkaya literatura XX veka (Moscow, 1915), 11, pt. I, 18. 
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The outward world to Sologub is madness, suffering, and cruelty; it 
has no meaning and no structure. The only escape is within one’s self 
where one can find unity, calm, and beauty. In Sologub this idealism is 
wedded to a perverse sensuality and to something akin to satanism. 
God is identified with the creator of the earthly and evil world, Satan 
with the world of inward calm and beauty. Hence, his sarcasm and irony 
and perpetual references to sorcery, witches, and demons. Sologub’s 
poetry is highly conscious and perfect in workmanship. He uses words in 
their secondary, not ordinary, sense, as symbols of his own Manichaean 
philosophy. Most of his poetry is quite untranslatable into English. In 
prose, Sologub’s best known work in Russia and abroad is the semi- 
fantastic novel, The Little Demon,” or in French, Le démon mesquin. 
It is both realistic and symbolical. Outwardly it is the life of a school- 
master (Sologub was himself a schoolmaster) in a small provincial town 
who gradually becomes insane. The hero, Peredonov, is probably the 
most repulsive creation in all literature, and his name has entered the 
Russian language to express the acme of vulgarity, hypocrisy, and 
cruelty. Inwardly the novel is permeated with a lyric quality and the 
language is superb in its clarity and balance. When the critics, upon its 
appearance, identified the hero with the author, Sologub replied: “No, 
my dear friends, it is not I, it is you.” 

Sologub was closely associated with the second, metaphysical, stage 
of Russian Symbolism. There was little of the aesthete in him; he saw 
all art as symbolic, as “a window into eternity.” Like all Russian 
Symbolists he remained non-political, an extreme individualist to the 
end. Neither the revolutionary movement of 1905, nor the Bolshevik 
revolution elicited from him the slightest response. His creative output 
after 1917 gradually diminished, and in the last years of his life he 
ceased to write. It is said that he repeatedly tried to leave Russia, but 
received no permission. Soon after the suicide of his wife, Sologub died 
in Moscow, December 5, 1927, embittered and broken in spirit." 

Briusov, Balmont, and Sologub renovated Russian prosody and ex- 
tended the range of poetic consciousness. But it was, as usual, the minor 
poets who best typified the atmosphere and sensibilities of the time. 
The life and work of a minor Symbolist, Alexander Dobroliubov, is an 
example, though perhaps extreme, of the Russian fin de siécle. This 
Russian prototype of Huysmans’ Des Esseintes iived in a black coffin- 
shaped room, smoked hashish, and preached suicide to young school 


% Melki Bes (St. Petersburg, 1907). 

%'V. S. Khodasevich, “Sologub,” Sovremennyia Zapiski, xxxtv (1928), 359. 

™ For Sologub’s definition of Symbolism see Zavety (St. Petersburg, 1914) 1, 71-84. 
% Cf. Khodasevich, of. cit., pp. 361-362. 
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girls. Like Rimbaud, he soon abandoned literature altogether, joined a 
religious sect, and wandered on foot throughout Russia, in chains, clad 
as a simple peasant and living on alms. His collection of verse, entitled 
Natura naturans—N atura naturata met with ridicule, but Briusov recog- 
nized his talent and, after Dobroliubov’s disappearance from literary 
circles, published a collected edition of his work. Dobroliubov’s poetry 
and rhythmic prose evince a deeply mystic nature and a genuine lyric 
gift. He used, with considerable success, a variety of verse forms, es- 
pecially vers libre, and experimented in writing symphonic compositions, 
with musical terms, such as andante, scherzo and allegro. After the be- 
ginning of the century this strange poet-monk was never heard of 
again.'® 

Closely associated with the tendencies exemplified by the early Sym- 
bolist poets was an aesthetic revival in the arts. The alliance of litera- 
ture and the arts is best represented in Diaghilev’s Mir Iskustva (The 
World of Art). Although primarily devoted to art, this review (1898- 
1904) accepted contributions from the Symbolist poets and philosophers. 
An exceptionally brilliant group of artists contributed to Mir Iskustva: 
Benois, Bakst, Nouvel, Roerich, Sudeykin, Grabar, and others, over 
whom presided the guiding genius of its founder, Diaghilev. Reproduc- 
tions of the best foreign and native painters and of original designs by 
contemporaries, exceptionally able art criticism and the high level of 
the prose and poetry—combined to make the magazine a unique cul- 
tural event. The aim of the review was to raise the standards of the 
artist, and to train the public to appreciate what was best in modern 
and ancient art. 

No phase of art was left unaffected by the Mir Iskustva group of artists. 
Nikolai Roerich’s mystical symbolism and Scythian researches; Benois’ 
discovery of the Italian barocco, Bakst’s orientalism, Sudeykin’s color- 
ful genre motifs—contributed later to the international success of the 
Ballet russe, and to the technical innovations of Tairov’s and Meyer- 
hold’s productions. In literature the review awakened interest in myth- 
ology and folklore, both native and foreign. The best direct expression 
of Symbolism in painting was perhaps achieved by Roerich. No better 
illustrations than his symbolic paintings could have been provided for 
the poems of a Blok or a Soloviev. 

Extreme individualism, combined with the cult of pure beauty, led 
to a complete emancipation of the artist from social duties and obliga- 
tions. Nowhere in Europe has the abyss between the artist and society, 
with all that it implies, been so profound as in Russia at the end of the 


4 Cf. S. A. Vengerov, op. cit., 1, pt. III, pp. 265-288. 
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century. The poets of 1890-1900 despised all social and moral values, 
hated the mob, and needed no public. They sang of themselves and to 
themselves. Inevitably, like the majority of Western poets at the end 
of the century, they reached a psychological impasse and began to search 
for new values. Foreign culture, it was said, could not satisfy Russia, 
and the doctrine of art for art’s sake was false; it was a snake biting its 
own tail. Literature and life must be reunited, and religion alone could 
accomplish this. The second phase of the Russian Symbolist movement 
combined the aestheticism of the preceding decade with powerful reli- 
gious and mystical influences. It was a period of Messianism and of in- 
tense striving for a synthesis of art and religion. 

Various influences produced this new orientation of Russian Sym- 
bolism. First came the Religious Philosophical Society founded by the 
Merezhkovskis in 1902.!7 The meetings of this society attracted tre- 
mendous interest throughout Russia and were attended by all the most 
advanced representatives of the intellectual and artistic world. The 
Messianic réle of Russia, Pan-Mongolism, the death of Western civil- 
ization, cosmic consciousness, and similar philosophical and meta- 
physical problems were the daily subjects of debates and discussions. 
Blok, Bely, Ivanov, and other Symbolist poets, as well as religious 
philosophers such as Rozanov and Berdyaev, were habituées of these 
meetings. Their effects upon literature were to divorce it even more 
completely from political and social actualities, and to make it in con- 
tent predominantly esoteric and mystical. 

Another source of inspiration for the second phase of Russian Sym- 
bolism was the personality and the teachings of Vladimir Soloviev 
(1853-1900), poet, mystic, theologian, one of the most original thinkers 
that Russia had produced. In the nineties Solovie, published a collection 
of poems which dealt with his mystical experiences. As a youth he had 
had several visions of Sophia, the Divine Wisdom, and later in his life 
he had a strange mystical communion with the Finnish lake Saima. 
These experiences he recorded in a series of lyrics, genuinely mystical 
throughout and characteristically interwoven with humorous irrever- 
ence. These lyrics exercised a powerful influence on subsequent Sym- 
bolist poets, especially on Blok and Bely. 

To Soloviev more than to any other Symbolist the outward world 
was a forét de symboles. Reality could be perceived neither by the senses 
nor by the intellect, but could only be revealed to us, and the poet for 
Soloviev was the sole possessor and revealer of reality. The poet’s func- 
tion could thus be expressed in the words of Rimbaud: “Le poéte définirait 

_ Society published a review, Novy Put, to which many of the Symbolists contrib- 
uted. 
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la quantité d’inconnu s’éveillant en son temps, dans |’Ame universelle.” 

We shall not go into Soloviev’s gnostic philosophy and metaphysics, 
except for mentioning two of his ideas which held particular fascination 
for Russian Symbolists. One, an extension of the old Slavophile doctrine, 
was belief in the pre-ordained superiority of the Russian nation and her 
special mission in bringing about a religious and cultural synthesis of 
the East and the West; the other, unrelated to the first, was a strangely 
concrete faith in the Antichrist, who also figured in Soloviev’s work as a 
symbol of evil and the forerunner of universal destruction. The latter 
idea was accepted literally by Merezhkovski and was carried to ab- 
surdity by his public prophecies of the approaching end of the world. 
But to the greatest of the Symbolist poets, Blok, Soloviev’s ideas served 
merely to reinforce his own intuitions of Russia’s approaching catas- 
trophe, which he foretold time and again with an uncanny foreknow!- 
edge. Another poet-philosopher, Ivanov, found in Soloviev the inspira- 
tion for his revolutionary philosophy, known as Mystical Anarchism, 
which preached revolt against all external conditions of life and com- 
plete emancipation of the spirit. During the early years of the revolution 
ee (1917-20) Soloviev again seems to have been the principal inspiration 
be of another movement—the revolutionary Messianism of Ivanov-Razum- 
niak, who welcomed Bolshevism as a purifying and destructive force, 
identifying it, at the same time, with Christianity. 

The principal Symbolist organ of expression, the review Vesy, started 
in 1904 under the unofficial editorship of Briusov, was primarily an illus- 
i trated literary review with an excellent art department (Bakst, Roerich, 
a Sudeykin, Bruneleschi), and its importance was to literature what 
Diaghilev’s Mir Iskustva was to art. Throughout the review’s existence 

(1904-1909) it published the bulk of the Symbolists’ works and extensive 
foreign contributions by Verhaeren, René Ghil, René and Jean de 
Gourmont, and René Arcos. In outward appearance the review was more 
decadent than Mir Iskusiva. Its title page was adorned with peacocks, 
and it abounded in Beardsleyesque illustrations. An important feature 
of the review was its prose. It was predominantly involved and “orna- 
mented,” and in subject-matter tended toward the esoteric and occult. 
The new review was to be “a window into eternity.” Its aim was to 
establish once for all that all art is fundamentally symbolic; that the 
ideal of art is not beauty, but religion, and that literature in Russia was, 
' and always had been, “an outward expression of a living religious con- 





: fession.’”!® 
18 Arthur Rimbaud, Lettre 4 Demeny, 15 mai 1871, Lettres de la vie littéraire (Paris, 
1931), p. 65. 


19 Vesy, 11 (1909), 63. 
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A characteristic article by Bely, The Apocalypse of Russian Poetry, 
defines the new, apocalyptic réle of Russian poetry. The Russian Sym- 
bolists, says Bely, are prophets; their function is to proclaim the end 
of the world’s history and to gather the “faithful” for the coming uni- 
versal struggle against Antichrist. The article is full of occult references to 
“The Beast,” “The Eternal Spouse,” “The Great Sinner’’—the sources 
of which are Soloviev’s utterances on the forthcoming Mongol conquest 
of Russia and the death of European civilization. Ellis, another abstruse 
theoretician of Russian Symbolism, considers the new movement the 
highest and most perfect manifestation of art. Symbolism, he believes, 
foreshadows a new form of human consciousness and a higher stage in 
the evolution of mankind.” 

The concept of a poet as a Theurg—a term devised by Soloviev to 
mean possessor of secret knowledge revealed to him alone—became 
prevalent in the years 1904-10. Literature as a whole was then identified 
with Symbolism, and the mission of the Russian Symbolists was to pro- 
claim the death of Western civilization and the birth of a new era for 
mankind. Vesy became the principal purveyor of these views. But before 
the decade was over a reaction against the apocalyptic concept of 
Russian literature set in. 

The greatest of the Symbolist poets was Alexander Blok (1880-1921). 
In his youth he was a disciple of Soloviev and one of the original mem- 
bers of Merezhkovski’s Religious and Philosophical Society. His first 
collection of verse appeared in book form under the title Verses about 
the Beautiful Lady (1904). These poems record Blok’s spiritual associa- 
tion with a person half real, half divine, who somewhat resembles 
Soloviev’s Sophia and Dante’s Beatrice. She is the object of Blok’s ideal 
love. Like Soloviev’s poems to Sophia, Blok’s poems were drawn from 
mystic experiences and were based on dreams. The elusiveness and ver- 
bal melody of these lyrics is unsurpassed even by such masters of musi- 
cal verse as Verlaine. Merezhkovski’s group, particularly Bely, at once 
recognized in Blok a poet-prophet and awaited new mystic revelations. 
But the revelations never came. 

Blok’s ecstatic experiences which had produced these lyrics suddenly 
ceased. His next period was more earthly, midway between dream and 
reality. The Beautiful Lady became during this period the Stranger who 
appears in the famous poem by that name,” seen now in a cheap café 
and only through the vapors of wine. The poem is hard in outline, 
condensed, and rich in rhythm and associations. Blok’s poems of the 
middle period are rich and varied in content. They express his cosmic 


* Tbid., rv (1905), 11-28. 
® Ibid., x (1909), 168; cf. also idid., vit, 55-74. ® Nesnakomka. 
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boredom, his religious resignation; some are realistic genre pictures, 
others bitterly ironic denunciations of his earlier mysticism and idea| 
love.* All are marvels of concentration, balance, and vividness of 
presentation. 

In an article published in 1910, and in a poem called The Artist, Blok 
explains his process of creation.™ The first stage is a presentiment, a 
' dream, a state of poetic trance; the second stage is when reason enters 

and drives out the dream; all that is left of it is embodied in concrete 

form—the poem is finished. In Blok’s poems, written from 1907 to 1916 
{ and collected under the title of Native Land, Russia becomes the final 











ae object of his dreams. Here again is the Beautiful Lady, but now she is 
ibe Russia. Through all these poems runs the prophecy of Russia’s forth- 
' coming suffering, purification, and ultimate glory. Again Blok is waiting 


for an Apocalypse, this time through blood and destruction. 
ne The revolution of 1905 aroused in Blok a passing interest, but he was 
q eit soon bored. Earthly politics were not his province. At the same time, 
ie his diary shows a tendency away from aesthetic and mystic idealism. 
He had tired of the empty verbosity of the Merezhkovski coterie. He 
wrote in 1907 to his mother: 
It is strange to contemplate a small group of Russian intelligentsia which, in 
1d the course of a decade, has been repeatedly changing a multitude of world views 
and which has split itself into some fifty hostile groups, while a vast nation has 
a preserved its one monotonous and stubborn conception of God.* 


Despair is the central theme of Blok’s poetry, and it was especially 
A! pronounced in the years preceding the revolution. He seems to have been 
constantly at war with himself, with his literary friends, and with the 
bourgeois milieu, of which he was a part and for whose spirit he had the 
utmost contempt. When the Bolshevik revolution came, Blok definitely 
welcomed it. “It seemed to him,” his aunt records, “that the old world 
was really destroyed and that in its place there must appear something 
new and beautiful.’””* To him the revolution meant the realization of his 
; visions of apocalyptic glory for Russia. A reflection of this feeling is 
: found in his greatest poem, The Twelve, written in January, 1918. The 
ey story is that of twelve red guardsmen patrolling in a blinding snowstorm 
| the streets of revolutionary Petrograd, shooting and bullying the bour- 
4 geoisie, quarreling among themselves and shooting a girl by mistake. 
As they march onward into the raging blizzard, a hungry mongrel 
: shambling at their heels, Christ appears at their head, leading them on. 
; * Cf. the lyric play, Balaganchik. 
Ke * A pollon, vi11 (1910), 21 ff.; the poem Artist was written in 1913. 
| % Pisma k rodnym (Leningrad, 1927), letter dated November 27, 1907, p. 182. 
j * M. A. Beketova, Aleksandr Blok (Petersburg, 1922), p. 256. 
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The symbolism of the poem is not difficult to understand, though there 
is considerable disagreement as to its interpretation. Quite inevitably 
Christ must stand for the salvation and glory of Russia, which Blok 
has prophesied for so many years. The blinding snowstorm represents 
the spirit of the destruction of all that men had once loved (the girl 
who was shot, the mangy dog, the priest, etc.). Salvation would come 
through purification of blood and suffering. The poem is a magnificent 
epic of the revolution. The music of the dissonances deliberately intro- 
duced, the variety of rhythms, precise and vivid imagery, the songs of 
the streets—produce effects of extraordinary vastness and beauty. 

In the same month as The Twelve Blok wrote his last poem, The 
Scythians, a powerful invective against the Western nations. After this 
poem he became silent. He seems to have lost faith in everything—in 
the Revolution, in Christ, in himself. He was tired and sick. Again, as 
in the case of the Beautiful Lady, his visions had betrayed him. Bol- 
shevism was not the spiritual force that would renovate Russia, but was 
an extreme manifestation of Western materialism and complete mechan- 
ization of life. Gorki drew a terrible picture of the last days of Blok’s 
life. His final utterances were a bitter denunciation of the intellect: 


The thing is that we have become too clever to believe in God and not strong 
enough to believe in ourselves . . . The brain, the brain. . . It is not an organ 
to be relied upon—it is monstrously developed. It is swelling like a goitre.*’ 


Blok died literally of suffocation on August 9, 1921. He was buried with 
all the honors due a great national poet. 

The extreme expression of Symbolist mentality is probably to be 
found in Andrey Bely (1880-1934). His whole life is a kaleidoscope of 
rapidly changing literary, philosophical, and metaphysical ideas and 
concepts. No one theorized so much about Symbolism or helped so much 
tomake of it a metaphysical Weltanschauung. Although more complex and 
brilliant than Blok, he lacked the latter’s emotional depth, and is re- 
garded by some critics as a sort of metaphysical mountebank of Russian 
Symbolism. Like Blok, Bely makes his appearance in literature as an 
adept of Merezhkovski’s group of mystics. He is anxiously awaiting with 
them the revelations of Sophia, the Feminine Hypostasis, which would 
transform the whole of life. Soloviev, Nietzsche, and later Steiner’s 
Anthroposophy were Bely’s principal influences throughout his life. 
Black magic, satanism and spiritism—everything esoteric and occult 
seems to have held irresistible fascination for him, especially in the early 
years of his literary career. But all these interests Bely takes in the 


* Quoted by C. M. Bowra, “The Position of Alexander Blok,” Criterion, x1 (1932), 436- 
437, 
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spirit of a spoiled child receiving new toys; he plays with them for awhile, 
then discards them. 

Bely’s first, typically fin de siécle verse is indistinguishable from that 
of his contemporaries; but soon, under the influence of Soloviev’s teach- 
ings, he embraced Symbolism as a general philosophy of life. His Sym- 
phonies (1902-1908), written in rhythmic prose, represent direct at- 
tempts to make literature approach to the conditions of music. They 
have several meanings and are written in a musically organized prose, 
with counterpoint and an elaborate system of movements, themes, and 
leit-motifs. Here, in addition to Poe and Verlaine, one discovers Maeter- 
linck, with his paraphernalia of swans, lotus, reeds, and canoes, Merezh- 
kovski’s prophesies about the end of the world, and above all Bely’s 
own mystic exuberance and tomfoolery. The subject of the Symphonics, 
so far as can be discerned, is the great apocalyptic struggle between the 
good and the evil forces of the universe. The public and critics received 
the Symphonies with indignation and scorn, and for a time Bely re- 
placed Briusov as the stock target for assaults on the new school. 

In 1904 Bely revolted against Merezhkovski’s Messianism, and in a 
series of poems ridiculed the latter’s prophecies. All his former hopes and 
aspirations now ended in an insane asylum, as expressed, for example, 
in his poem, Madman (1904). In the following year, however, Bely, like 
so many other Symbolists, was carried away by the revolutionary move- 
ment, and for a while tried to reconcile it with Soloviev’s mysticism. 
Failing in this, he temporarily became more sober and turned for in- 
spiration to Russia. His poems, written between 1905-1908, are similar 
to those written during the same period by Blok. They are excellent 
genre poems dealing with hoboes, peasants, and various aspects of rustic 
life. In these Bely elaborates new rich rhymes, alliterations, assonances, 
and experiments with a variety of foreign and native verse forms. Some 
poems evince a sharp sense of humor, quite unusual in most Symbolists’ 
poetry. But this period did not last very long. Beginning with the poem, 
Despair (19C8),?* Bely lost his faith in Russia and the Russian people. 
Russia now is “all in a drunken mist.” But his pessimism and despair 
have little in common with the tragic intensity of Blok. In Bely, even 
his most earnest poems are chiefly magnificent acrobatics in word and 
sound play. Simultaneously with his poetry, Bely wrote and published 
in Vesy and other contemporary reviews, his brilliant but fantastic 
critiques, interpreting Symbolism, and expounding his metaphysical 
views.?9 

%8 Dovolno: ne zhdi, ne nadeisia . . . 
*° Cf., for example, “Simvolism kak miroponimanie,’’ Mir Iskustva, tv (1904), 173-196; 
“O. Teurghi,” Novy Put, rx (1903), 100-123; “Simvolism,” Vesy, x11 (1908), 36-41. 
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In 1909 Bely began to write a series of Symbolist novels, which are 
perhaps his greatest contributions to Russian literature. One of these 
novels, St. Petersburg (1913), can be regarded as typical of his ideology 
and prose style. St. Petersburg was written in the period when he was 
under the spell of Steiner’s Anthroposophy—an occult science built on 
the assumption of exact parallelism between microcosm and macrocosm. 
This novel, like all the rest of Bely’s prose, has three different meanings: 
a philosophical-symbolical meaning, derived from a mixture of Soloviev’s 
teachings and Steiner’s Anthroposophy; a realistic, satirical meaning; 
and an obvious narrative one. Without a knowledge of Steiner the eso- 
teric meaning escapes one. Nor is it essential, for the story itself is most 
absorbing. It centers about the bureaucrat, Ableukhov, and his revolu- 
tionary son. A terrorist revolutionary gives the son a bomb containing a 
clock-mechanism which is to explode within twenty-four hours and de- 
stroy his father. The suspense is excellently maintained by a detailed 
account of the twenty-four hours. In a general way, the son and the 
father are symbols of cosmic ideas. They represent the apocalyptic 
struggle of the East and the West, of Christ and Antichrist. Russia is 
the center of this vast, cosmic struggle, the outcome of which, Bely sug- 
gests, is as yet unknown, but will be revealed, “perhaps tomorrow, per- 
haps in five thousand years.” 

In St. Petersburg, as in his other prose works, Bely successfully com- 
bines penetrating realistic descriptions with his mystical symbolism. 
His strikingly original prose style has been variously termed “free- 
impressionistic” or “ornamented,” and its best counterpart in the West 
is the style of James Joyce’s Ulysses. The essential thing in Bely’s style 
is its disjointed, rhythmic quality, its focusing of attention on sounds 
and association of words. At his best, as for example in the first part of 
St. Petersburg, he produces suggestive, vivid, and harmonious effects; 
at his worst, he degenerates into meaningless word-play, or worse still, 
hysteria. Nevertheless, ornamentation has had a vast effect on modern 
Russian prose style, and it is chiefly to Bely and several other Sym- 
bolists that the credit belongs for rendering it more varied and flexible. 

Like Blok, Bely welcomed the Bolshevik revolution. In a series of 
poems, especially in the well-known and very mediocre poem, Christ is 
Risen (1918), he identified Bolshevism with Christianity, more com- 
pletely even than did Blok in The Twelve. Russia was now “the Messiah 
of the days to come.”’ Purified through suffering, she was to discard ob- 
solete Western civilization and give to the world a new Logos. During 
1918-20, the terrible years of revolutionary slaughter and devastation, 
Bely became the center of the Messianic renaissance of Russia. He 
founded the Volfila (Free Philosophical Association) for the discussion 
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of mystical metaphysics, he edited mystical miscellanies, lectured, 
taught poetry to the proletarian poets, and, with Gorki, became the 
most influential literary figure of the day. At the same time he began to 
reinterpret history in order to show that all civilizations had tended 
toward collectivism.*® In 1933, a year before his death, Bely published 
a volume of memoirs and recollections of the Symbolist group of 1900- 
1905.** In this volume he depicted his former friends and colleagues as 
degenerates, and apparently tried to rehabilitate himself in the eyes of 
the Bolsheviks. In a brief foreword to this book, Kamenev has pointed 
out that the author, in spite of the many years of his association with 
the Communists, remains, as the memoirs clearly show, the most typical 
representative of the literary group he described—that group which, 
at the beginning of the century, anxiously awaited the fulfillment of 
Merezhkovski’s prophecies concerning the end of the world. 

The last major figure of Russian Symbolism to be discussed here, 
Vyacheslav Ivanov, poet-scholar, mystic and philosopher, exemplified 
the most harmonious blending of Western culture with Slavophile 
traditions. In the Western sense, Briusov and Ivanov were the most 
learned among the Symbolists. Unlike Briusov, Ivanov combined his 
great scholarship, particularly in the mystic religions of Greece, with a 
Christian mysticism, derived partly from Soloviev. The essential feature 
of his thought was a synthesis of Dionysus and Christ. 

At the beginning of the century Ivanov’s oddly archaic and rugged 
verse attracted the attention of the Symbolists. He joined their circles 
and was for a time under the influence of the Merezhkovskis. In 1905 
he became a co-founder of an ephemeral revolutionary philosophy, 
known as Mystical Anarchism, which took as its motto Ivan Kara- 
mazov’s words: “I accept God, but I do not accept His world.” The 
creed was symptomatic of the intellectual hysteria of the time. It failed 
to attract a sufficient following and gradually disintegrated, but Ivanov 
in the meantime became the leader of the St. Petersburg Symbolists, 
while Briusov was their leader in Moscow. 

From 1905 to 1911 Ivanov’s apartment in St. Petersburg, known as 
“The Tower,” became the central gathering place of the most advanced 
intellectuals of the day. New poets were read and criticized there, and 
metaphysical and mystical conversations lasted until early morning. 
All those who were privileged to attend their midnight gatherings de- 
scribe them in their memoirs and letters as the outstanding intellectual 
experiences of their lives. The learning, poetic gift, and personal charm 


3° Cf. Bely’s introduction to the first issue of the review Epopeia, 1922. 
31 Nachalo veka (Moscow, 1933). 
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of the host made him the undisputed leader among the younger genera- 
tion of Symbolists.™ 

The period of “The Tower” coincided with Ivanov’s best poetry, 
contained in the collection Cor Ardens. His verse, very conscious and 
ornate, but rich in cadence and imagery, has been described as ““Byzan- 
tine” and “Alexandrian.” One of its features is Ivanov’s fondness for 
substantives and passive verb forms, which, together with his elaborate 
imagery, often produced effects of magnificence and splendor. He 
greatly enriched the language through his use of archaisms, Greek idioms, 
and elaboration of new words. Ivanov’s poetry is predominantly meta- 
physical and mystical. In conformity with his belief in a new mythologi- 
cal age, art in general (poetry in particular) was for him an expression 
of communal religious experience, and was to be judged by religious and 
mystical standards. His mysticism is thus non-individualistic like that 
of other contemporary Symbolists, but is wedded to a non-political 
group-sense. 

The decline of Symbolism as a literary school brought an end to 
Ivanov’s intellectual leadership. He continued, however, to exercise an 
influence on isolated Symbolist poets. Unlike Blok and Bely, Ivanov did 
not openly welcome the Bolshevik revolution. He remained in Russia, 
however, taught Greek to young Communist Tatars, and continued to 
write poetry and prose. A recent collection of his poems, Roman Son- 
nets, and his published letter to Charles du Bos do not evidence an ap- 
preciable change in his psychology and outlook.* He may have repu- 
diated “bourgeois culture,” but he is still “with Dionysus and Christ.” 
Ivanov is now seventy-two years old, and, so far as one knows, has main- 
tained a friendly relationship with the Bolshevik leaders. 

An atmosphere of religious enthusiasm akin to that of early Christi- 
anity pervaded Russian literature during the first decade of the century. 
The lives and works of Blok, Bely, and Ivanov show clearly the evolu- 
tion of Russian Symbolism from Western to native sources of inspira- 
tion. Symbolism, as interpreted and practiced by the second generation 
of Russian Symbolists, was no longer merely a method of creation, but a 
metaphysical world-view, representing the religious searchings and in- 
tuitions of the entire Russian people. The nihilism of the nineties, nour- 
ished chiefly by Western poets and philosophers, was replaced in the 
nineteen hundreds by a burning faith in a special mission preordained 
for Russia, and by an acute anxiety for her destiny. It was a faith in- 
spired in part by national folklore and the early history of the country, 
partly by the works and personalities of Dostoevski and Soloviev. 


* Cf. F. Stepun, “Viacheslav Ivanov,” Sovremennyia Zapiski, Lx11 (1936), 229-246. 
® Viacheslav Ivanov, “Rimskie Sonety,” Sovremennyia Zapiski, Lxt1 (1936), 178-183. 
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The years 1904-10 were years of triumphant Symbolism. The Sym. 
bolists’ ideals were at last accepted by the critics and public alike, and 
a host of new poets had arisen, who all started their careers as pupils of 
the older Symbolists. From the beginning of the century to the present 
day most of the best Russian prose and poetry, both Soviet and émigré, 
derives more or less directly from the Symbolist group. Symbolism had 
renovated the Russian language. Gone were the characteristic virtues of 
Pushkin’s eighteenth-century style—precision, clarity, and the strictly 
logical use of words. The primary meaning of words was now largely 
subordinated to sound, and words acquired a new range of emotional! 
values. A variety of new rhythms, rhyme-schemes, and verse forms 
became a permanent part of Russian prosody. Prose, too, underwent 
profound modifications. Through the use of popular colloquial language 
by Sologub, Bely, and other Symbolists, prose became immeasura))ly 
more flexible, less conventionally “literary,” more rhythmic, and richer 
in emotional content. New effects were achieved in all branches of litera- 
ture through a conscious blending of mystic idealism with ironic realism, 
of the real with the imaginary, of the grand with the prosaic, the best 
examples of which are found in the works of Blok, Bely, Sologub, or 
Remizov, who is perhaps the most original pupil of the Symbolist School. 
In addition to raising the standards of artistic workmanship, the Sym- 
bolists elevated the intellectual level of the society in which they lived 
to heights hitherto unknown to Russia. New cultural vistas were 
opened. In their thirst for universal knowledge, Briusov, Ivanov, 
Merezhkovski and religious philosophers, like Shestov and Berdyaevy, 
exemplified the very spirit of the Italian Renaissance. No group of con- 
temporary writers in Western Europe could be found to compare with 
the Russian Symbolists in learning and erudition of the most diversi- 
fied kind. The Russian intelligentsia, through the Symbolists, became 
more European and at the same time more national. 

Symbolism was not, of course, the only trend in Russian literature 
prior to the revolution. There were other literary groups, such as the 
Gorki-Andreev school of prose writers, the so-called civic poets, and the 
political writers of the Marxist school. But the aesthetes, mystics, and 
religious philosophers comprising the Symbolist group alone accom- 
plished the remarkable renaissance in Russian art and literature. 

The gradual disintegration of the Symbolist School begins with the 
discontinuance in 1909 of the review, Vesy. According to its editors, it 
was the triumph of their ideals that was the principal reason for the sus- 
pension of the review; its mission had been accomplished.™ Actually, 

* Cf. Viacheslav Ivanov, “Zavety Simvolisma,” A pollon, vi1r (1910), 5-20 and Vesy, 
xit (1909), 183-191. 
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however, ideological differences between its editors and a growing re- 
action of the intelligentsia against the mystical preoccupations of the 
Symbolists was the real cause for Vesy’s suspension. New rival schools, 
as the Futurists and the Imagists, began to spring up. They attacked 
the Symbolists’ idea of the mystical essence of poetry and refused to 
regard life as a forest of symbols. “We want to admire a rose,” said the 
Imagists, “because it is beautiful, not because it is a symbol of mystical 
purity.” The concept of the poet as seer and prophet was opposed now 
by the concept of him as an artisan and master of his craft. 

Symbolism as an organized and self-conscious movement died in 
Russia shortly before the Communist revolution. It is one of the para- 
doxes of history that the Russian Symbolists, representing a society 
“refined beyond the point of civilization,” rebelled against their own 
excessive culture and welcomed the Revolution. Some, as Blok and Bely, 
hoped that the Bolshevik revolution would destroy altogether the old 
bourgeois world and in its place would give rise to a new spiritual cul- 
ture, more elemental and freer from the fetters of Western civilization. 
From the beginning of the century the Symbolists never ceased to 
prophesy the coming of a great catastrophe, which, after a period of 
wars and great suffering, would ultimately lead to a new, spiritually 
higher era for mankind. When the Bolshevik revolution came, the 
Symbolists quite inevitably saw in it the fulfillment of their prophecies. 
Aside from Balmont and the Merezhkovskis, all the principal Sym- 
bolists refused to leave Russia, although, naturally, they had nothing 
whatever in common with the aims and ideals of communism. The 
worst years of the civil war, terror, and destitution, were the period of 
Russia’s purification through suffering, as symbolized in Blok’s The 
Twelve, and prophesied two decades before by Soloviev—foreshadowed 
even earlier by Dostoevski. But as time went on, it became apparent 
that spiritual revival had not come. The realization that their prophecies 
were apparently false had different effects on each of the major Sym- 
bolists. Blok denounced the revolution; Sologub died prematurely, a 
broken man; Briusov entered the Communist party; Bely and Ivanov, 
while doing lip service to Marx and Lenin, continued, for a time at least, 
to live in vague hopes of the millennium. Not one of the Symbolists be- 
came a true Marxist—not even Briusov. Most of them ceased to write 
or produced only inferior work. Although, technically, Symbolism is still 
a live influence in Russian contemporary literature, its metaphysics is 
long since gone. 

D. S. voN MOHRENSCHILDT 

New York, N.Y. 





REGULATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


ADOPTED 328 DEC. 1930; REVISED 31 JAN., 27 APRIL 1936, AND 10 JAN. 1938 


Arrearages in Membership Dues: 


If members are in arrears for dues as late as October 1 their ensuing 
copies of PMLA will not be mailed to them and they shall be dropped 
from the List of Members. They may resume membership on payment o{ 
dues and a reinstatement fee of one dollar. (To take effect in 1939.) 


Papers for the Program of the Annual Meeting: 


Members of the Association may offer papers to be read either at the 
General Sessions, at the Departmental Sections, or at meetings of the 
Discussion Groups. The titles of papers proposed for General Sessions or 
for the Departmental Sections should, in all cases, be accompanied by 
synopses (not to exceed 60 words) to be printed in the program. 

Papers for General Sessions should be submitted to the Chairman of 
the Program Committee; papers for the Departmental Sections or Discus- 
sion Groups should be sent to the Chairman of the Section or Group con- 
cerned as announced in the March PMLA. 

The latest date at which proposals for the program can be received is 
October 1, but notice well in advance of this date is highly desirable as 
programs are usually made up before that date. 


Manuscripts Submitted for Publication in PMLA: 

Members have the privilege of submitting papers for publication in 
PMLA, whether these have been previously presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing or not. Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor of PMLA, to 
be referred to the Editorial Committee. No paper shall be accepted which 
has not been approved by the Editorial Committee and a consultant with 
special competence in the field of study. 

Contributors shall be allowed seventy-five cents per galley for author's 
corrections, but charges in excess shall be paid by the contributor. 

Fifty reprints in covers (or twenty-five in the case of communications 
in the “Comment and Criticism’? Department) will be supplied to con- 
tributors gratis. A larger number will be furnished if desired, provided that 
notice is given by the time corrected galley proof is returned. The cost of 
these extra reprints will be determined by the basis of the actual charges 
made by the printers. 


Books: Members may submit manuscripts of books for publication in the 
Monograph Series, Revolving Book Fund Series, and General Series. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the Secretary of the Association. 


Projects of Research: Information concerning, or applications for aid in, 
projects of research should be addressed to the Committee on Research 
Activities, in care of the Secretary of the Association. 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


(For preceding acts see the PMLA Index, and PMLA, L1, 891-894, 1208, 1352; 
it, 609-612, 1214, 1374-75.) 

I. Under the 1937 amendment of By-Law vm, the Council voted by ballot 
of February 8, 1938, that the fiscal year of the Association shall close on Octo- 
ber 1. 

II. The Council adopted by ballot of February 24, 1938, the following recom- 
mendations made by their Advisory Committee at a meeting held on February 
19, except that action on Item 1 was postponed till the next meeting of the 
Council. 

1. That the present joint subscription arrangement with American Literature, in view 
of the fact that this periodical is the property of Duke University, and not of the American 
Literature Group, be discontinued at the end of the calendar year 1938; and further that 
no similar arrangement with an American periodical, if any be hereafter undertaken, 
should cover more than five years. [But see PMLA, u111, 903.] 

2. That the report of the Committee on Financial Policies be acknowledged as received 
with thanks; that its articles 3, 4, and 5 be declared accepted, and that its articles 1 and 2 
be postponed for further study in connection with the entire program of publication. 

3. That the Council sub-committee on Means of Encouraging Research be thanked and 
in conformity with its request be relieved from further duty. 

4. That the report of the Supervisory Committee on the New Variorum Shakespeare 
be accepted. 

5. That the reports of the committees on the Middle English Dictionary and the Survey 
of American Manuscript Material be acknowledged as received and the committees con- 
tinued. 

6. That the Committee on Trends of Education be granted $200 for a meeting with a 
similar committee of the National Council of Teachers of English and for the expenses of 
supplementing its report. 


III. See Meeting of the Executive Council, PMLA, tm (Sept., 1938), 903- 
904. 

IV. The Council adopted by ballot of May 23, 1938, the following recommen- 
dations made by their Advisory Committee at a meeting held on May 21: 

1. Under the terms of instruction of the Executive Council, they declared the invitation 
of Tulane University accepted for our Annual Meeting of 1939. 

2. Since no reply had yet been received from the University of Michigan, they postponed 
further consideration of the Middle English Dictionary. 

3. After hearing Professors Carleton Brown and Rudolph Kirk explain details concern- 
ing the proposal of a summer English Institute, they recommend: that the Council appoint 
the provisional Organizing Committee as an M.L.A. committee to explore the possibilities 
of such an Institute and to report in the autumn to the Advisory Committee, with explicit 
understanding that the Association is not thereby committed to any expense or financial 
responsibility. 


V. The Council adopted by ballot of November 1, 1938, the following rec- 
ommendations made by their Advisory Committee at a meeting held on Octo- 
ber 29: 


1. That the Treasurer’s budget for October 1, 1938, to October 1, 1939 be accepted and 
1211 
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that he be requested informally to investigate the possibility of (a) a less expensive audit, 
and (b) of reduced prices of M.L.A. books issued before 1933. 

2. That the report of the C.R.A. be accepted and the Council agree to discuss item || 
at its next meeting. 

3. That the Council give full consideration at its next meeting to the report of the Com. 
mittee on Trends in Education, and that its chairman be requested then to present (a) 
a list of nominees for the permanent commission proposed, and (b) the constructive state. 
ment which the Committee is preparing. 

4. That the report of progress by the committee on a summer English Institute be re. 
ceived and the committee invited to report again in December. 

5. That the Secretary be instructed to address the authorities at the University of 
Michigan in charge of the Middle English Dictionary, requesting that they formulate a 
plan for future cooperation. 

6. That the proposal to fund the greater part of the current balance of the Committee 
on Photographic Reproductions ($5000 or $6000 of the $7879.10) be placed on the Agenda 
for December. 


Percy W. Lone, Secretary. 
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IN THE interest of completeness, it is hoped that authors may be willing to send to the compiler 
of the appropriate section off-prints of articles and notice of pertinent books and monographs. 
The addresses of the editors are: 


GENERAL: Millett Henshaw, 221 N. Grand Boulevard, St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Mo., and Collaborating Specialists. 
ENGLISH: Albert C. Baugh, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMERICAN: Gregory Paine, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
FRENCH: H. Carrington Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
ITALIAN: J. E. Shaw, 75 Walmer Road, Toronto, Canada. 
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GERMANIC: H. W. Nordmeyer, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The year of publication is 1938 unless otherwise noted. Italics indicate book titles; quota- 
tion marks, articles. Periodicals are referred to by the following abbreviations: 


AJP 
AmLit 
AnglB 
APS 
Archio 


AS 
BHi 


American Journal of Philology 

American Literature 

Beiblatt zur Anglia 

Acta Philologica Scandinavica 

Archiv fiir das Stud. der neueren 
Sprachen und Literaturen 

American Speech 

Bulletin Hispanique 

Jour. of Eng. Literary History 

Englische Studien 

French Quarterly 

French Review 

German Quarterly 

Germanic Review 


Hispania 

Huntington Library Quarterly 
Hispanic Review 

Italica 

Jour. of American Folk-Lore 
Jour. of Eng. and Germ. Philol. 


Language 
(London) Times Literary Suppl. 


Medium Aevum 

Monatshefte fiir d. Unterricht 
Modern Language Journal 
Modern Language Notes 
Modern Language Review 
Modern Philology 

New England Quarterly 

Notes and Queries 

Open Court 

Pubs. Mod. Lang. Ass’n. of Am. 
Philological Quarterly 

Review of English Studies 
Revista de Filologia Espafiola 
Revue d’Histoire Lit. de la France 
Revue de Littérature Comparée 
Romanic Review 

Shakespeare Assoc. Bulletin 
Southern Folklore Quarterly 
Studies in Philology 
Scandinavian Studies and Notes 
Texas Folklore Society Pubs. 
Zeitschrift fiir Rom. Philologie 
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3 and Old French Legend Prior to the Fourteenth Century. (Cath. Univ. Diss.) 


Washington. 

Haskins, G. L. “Francis Accursius: A New Document.” Speculum, xi. 76- 
77. 

Hopper, V. F. Medieval Number Symbolism: Its Sources, Meaning and In- 
fluence on Thought and Expression (Columbia Univ. Studies in Eng. and Comp. 
Lit., No. 152) New York. 

McNeill, J. T., and Gamer, H. M. Mediaeval Handbooks of Penance. 
(Records of Civilization, xx1x). New York. 

Nunemaker, J. H. ““A Companion of the Lapidary of Marbode with a Span- 
ish Fifteenth-Century Adaptation.” Speculum, xm1. 62-67. 

Vasiliev, A. A. ““Mesarites as a Source.” Speculum, xm. 180-182. 

Arthurian Cycle. (Contributed by J. J. Parry.) 

Bennett, R. E. “Arthur and Gorlagon, the Dutch Lancelot, and St. Kenti- 
gern.” Speculum, xii. 68-75. 

Bramwell, J. Lost Atlantis. New York. 

Carmen, J. N. “The Sword Withdrawal in Robert de Boron’s Merlin and the 
Queste del Saint Graal.” PMLA, wt. 593-595. 

French, J. M. “Milton’s Annotated Copy of Gildas.” Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Phil. and Lit., xx. 75-80. 

Hammer, J. “Une version metrique de |’ Historia Regum Britanniae de 
Geoffrey de Monmouth.” Latomus, m1. 131-151. 

Harding, J. D. The Arthurian Legend: A Check List of Books in the Newberry 
Library. Supplement. Chicago. 

A supplement to the original list published in 1933. 

Krappe, A. H. See Encitsu, Section v1, s.v. Gawain. 

Loomis, R. S. “Geoffrey of Monmouth and the Modena Archivolt: a Ques- 
tion of Precedence.” Speculum, x11. 221-231. 

A reply to Gerould. 

“The Modena Sculpture and Arthurian Romance.” Studi Medievali, 
1x (1936). 1-17. 

A reply to Olschki. 

and Loomis, L. H. Arthurian Legends in Medieval Art. London and 
New York. 

Miller, W. M. “‘The Non-Noble Classes as Depicted in Selected Old French 
Romances.” Harvard Univ. Summaries of Ph.D. Theses (1937), pp. 305-308. 

Nykl, A. R. “The Latest in Troubadour Studies.”” Archivum Rom., x1x 
(1935). 227-236. 

Parry, J. J. ‘Geoffrey of Monmouth and the Paternity of Arthur.”’ Speculum, 
xu. 271-277. 

Raphael, M. L. “The Lovers’ Helper: Studies in the Development of a Liter- 
ary Type.” Harvard Univ. Summaries of Ph.D. Theses (1937), pp. 308-311. 

Roach, W. ‘‘A New Perlesvaus Fragment.” Speculum, xu. 216-220. 

Savage, H. L. See ENGtisu. Section vi. s.v. Gawain. 

Savage, J. J. See Celtic (below). 
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Tatlock, J. S. P. “Caradoc of Llancarfan.” Speculum, x1. 139-152. 

Williams, Mary. See Celtic (below). 

Celtic Languages and Literatures. (Contributed by Roland M. Smith.) 

Edel, Marie L. “The Relations between Prose and Metrical Composition jp 
Early Irish Narrative Literature.” Radcliffe College... Summaries of Theses 

. 1935-1938, pp. 33-35. 

Hull, V. “‘ Aided Meidbe: The Violent Death of Medb.” Speculum, xu. 52-61, 
“Gebaid Laim.” Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie, xx1. 33-47. 

Krappe, A. H. See ENGuIsu, Section v1, s.v. Gawain. 

Loomis, C. G. “Sir Cleges and Unseasonable Growth in Hagiology,” MLN, 
Li. 591-594. 

Noyes, G. R., and Mezirka, V. See East European (below). 

Savage, J. J. “An Old Irish Version of Laodamia and Protesilaus.” Classical 
and Medieval Studies in Honor of E. K. Rand, pp. 265-272. 

Tatlock, J. S. P. See Arthurian Cycle (above). 

Williams, Mary. ‘More about Bleddri.” Etudes Celtiques, rv (1937). 219-245. 
“An Early Ritual Poem in Welsh.” Speculum, x11. 38-51. 

Folk-lore. (Contributed by R. S. Boggs.) 

Adams, G. C. S. “Rattlesnake Eye.” SFQ, 1. 37-38. 

Asbury, S. E., and Neighbors, A. A. ‘‘There Were Three (Two) Crows.” 
TFSP, xtv. 280-283. 

Barbeau, M. Folksongs of Old Quebec. Ottawa, 1936. 

Barclay, L. E. ‘The Coyote: Animal and Folk Character.” TF SP, xiv. 36- 
103. 

Barton, H. W. “Sand Storm Yarns.” TFS P, xiv. 266-267. 

Blair, M. E. “The Prevalence of Older English Proverbs in Blount County, 
Tennessee.” Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, tv. 1-24. 

Boatright, M. C. ‘Comic Exempla of the Pioneer Pulpit.” TF SP, x1v. 155- 
168. 

Boggs, R. S. “Spanish Folklore from Tampa, Florida: v, Folktales.” SFQ, 
11. 87-106. 
“Running Down the Fool Killer.” TFS P, x1v. 169-173. 

Botkin, B. A. “The Folk and the Individual: Their Creative Reciprocity.” 
English Journal, xxvit. 121-135. 

Brewster, P. G. “Traces of Ancient Germanic Law in a German Gamesong.”’ 
SFQ, 1. 135-143. 
“‘The Influence of the Popular Ballad on Wordsworth’s Poetry.” SP, 
Xxxv. 588-612. 

Chase, R. “Jack’s Hunting Trip.” SFQ, 1. 145-148. 

DeHuff, E. W. “Pueblo Versions of Old World Tales,” TF SP, x1v. 104-126. 

Ericson, E. E. “Nebraska Folklore and Popular Sayings.” Folklore (London), 
XLIx. 148-153. 
““Madstones in North Carolina.”’ Folklore (London), xt1x. 165-166. 
“Folklore of Southern United States.” Folklore (London), xtrx. 167. 

Espinosa, A. M. “More Notes on the Origin and History of the Tarbaby 
Story.” Folklore (London), xtrx. 168-181. 
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Farr, T. J. “Middle Tennessee Folk Beliefs Concerning Love and Marriage.” 
SFOQ, m. 165-174. 

Featherstone, M. “The Snap Party in Mills County.” TFSP, xiv. 200-206. 

Gould, J. “Pie Biter.” TFS P, xtv. 185-191. 

Greenleaf, E. B. ‘Riddles of Newfoundland.” Marshall Review, 1. 5-20. 

Halpert, H. “Federal Theatre and Folksong.” SFQ, 1. 81-85. 

Hand, W. D. “The Three Nephites in Popular Tradition.” SFQ, m. 123-129. 

Hauptmann, O. H. “Spanish Folklore from Tampa, Florida: 1v, Supersti- 
tions.” SFQ, 11. 11-30. 

Hayes, F. C. See SpanisH, Section tv, s.v. Vega. 

Hendren, J. W. “‘An English Source of ‘The Trail to Mexico’.”” TF SP, xiv. 
270-279. 

Henry, M. E. Folksongs from the Southern Highlands. New York. 

Herzog, G. “The Study of Folksong in America.” SFQ, 11. 59-64. 

Horne, D. D. “An Enquiry into the Musical Background of Folksongs of the 
Southern Mountains.” Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, tv. 70-81. 

Hudson, A. P. and others, Folktunes from Mississippi. Folksong Research 
Department of the National Service Bureau. Federal Theatre Project. WPA 
Publication No. 25. New York, 1937. 

“To Shake Hands with Death.” MLN, tim. 510-513. 

Kirkland, E. C., and Neal, M. “Popular Ballads Recorded in Knoxville, 
Tenn.” SFOQ, 11. 65-80. 

Klieger, A. C. See ITALIAN, Section 01, s.v. Dante. 

Koenig, S. ‘Beliefs Regarding the Soul and the Future World among the 
Galician Ukrainians.” Folklore (London), xt1x. 157-161. 

“Supernatural Beliefs among the Galician Ukrainians.” Folklore 

(London), xtrx. 270-276. 

Korson, G. G. Minstrels of the Mine Patch; Songs and Stories of the Anthra- 
cite Industry. Philadelphia. 

Krappe, A. H. See ENGuiisn, Section vi, s.v. Gawain. 

See GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE, Section 1, s.v. Schiller. 
Lewis, G. ““Oldtime Remedies from Madison County.” TFS P, x1v. 267-268. 
Lussky, G. F. See GERMANIC, Section 11, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
McDowell, L. L. “Finding Folkdances in Tennessee.” Tennessee Folklore 

Society Bulletin, 1v. 90-99. 

Neely, Charles, and Spargo, J. W. Tales and Songs of Southern Illinois. 
Menasha, Wisconsin. 

Philippson, Ernst A.‘‘Die Volkskunde als Hilfswissenschaft der germanischen 
Religionsgeschichte.”” GR, xv. 237-251. 


Returns to Helm (1913) after a critical evaluation of the research of the last decade. 














See GeRMANIC, Section 1, German and Dutch to 1500. 


Prescott, R. T. “Calls to Animals.” SFQ, 1. 39-42. 

Roedder, Edwin. “Was will Volkskunde?” MFDU, xxx. 136-143. 

Rogers, E. G. “Concerning the Nathan Bedford Forest Legend.” Tennessee 
Folklore Society Bulletin, 1v. 32-63. 
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Shankle, G. E. American Nicknames. New York, 1937. 

Smith, R., and Rufty, H. American Anthology of Old World Ballads. Ney 
York, 1937. 

Spargo, J. W. “Une Spéculation sur l‘origine de la ‘selle des ribaude;s’” 
Pub. du département et du musée national des arts et des traditions populaires 
pp. 191-196. Tours, 1938. 

Paper read at the first international congress of folklore held at Paris, August 23-28, 1937 

Spivacke, H. “‘The Archive of American Folksong in the Library of Con. 
gress.” SFQ, 1. 31-35. 

See also the report of the Librarian of Congress for the year ending June 30, 1937, pp. 138-158 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Strémbiack, Dag. See Germanic, Section m, Old Norse. 

Taylor, Archer “Problems in the Study of Riddles.” SFQ, 1. 1-9. 

“A Seventeenth Century Collection of Biblical Riddles.” Giessencr Bei. 
trage zur Deutschen Philologie, tx. 239-249. 

“A Collection of Swedish Legal Riddles.” Zeitschrift fur Volkskunde, 
vu. 179-184. 

Taylor, G. C. “The Miller and the Devil.” TFS P, xtv. 251-252. 

Thompson, Stith “Purpose and Importance of an Index of Types and 
Motifs.” Folk-Liv, m, 103-108. 

“Folktale Collecting in Ireland.” SFQ, 1. 53-58. 

Trowbridge, M. L. “Folklore in the Scriptores Historiae Augustae.” Classical 
Philology, xxx. 69-88. 

Tsanoff, R. A. “Philosophy in Folklore.” TFSP, xtv. 145-154. 

Whiting, B. J. “The Devil and Hell in Current English Literary Idiom.” 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, xx. 201-247. 
Proverbs in the Earlier English Drama with Illustrations from Con- 
temporary French Plays. (Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, No 
x1v) Cambridge, Mass. 

East European. (Contributed by A. P. Coleman.) 

Birkenmajer, J. ‘““DeRossi i Pawet Allard jako inspiratorzy Quo Vadis.” 
Przeglad Klasyczny, Lwéw, tv. 59-62. 

“Listy Henryka Sienkiewicza w Muzeum Polskim w Chicago.” 
Pamietnik Literacki, Lw6w, xxxtv. 3-8. 

Bolanowski, J. E. A New Polish Grammar. Milwaukee. 

Coleman, A. P. “The Trend toward Biography in Poland.” Books Abroad, 
x11. 283-286. 

“Kazimiera Ittakowicz.”” Books Abroad, x1. 292-294, 
“The Rise of Carpatho-Russian Culture.” Central European 0)- 























server (Praha), x1v. 262-264, 280, 295-296, 311-313, 327-328. 

Deptuta, S. (tr.) “J. Birkenmajer, ‘A Village Wedding’.” New American 
(Chicago), v. 1, 7. 

Haiman, M. Slady polskie w Ameryce. Chicago. 

Kirkconnell, W. “A Magyar Miscellany (1 & u1).”” Slavonic Review, xvi. 277- 
287, 508-517. 
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——— Letters in Canada. Toronto. 
Contains a survey and bibliography of all current Canadian literature in languages other than 
English and French. 

Klanéar, A. J. ‘“Cankar v anglescini.” Cankarjev Glasnik (Cleveland), 11. 128- 
130. 


999 


(tr.) “Ivan Cankar, ‘I know now, Mother’.”’ Slavonic Review, xvu. 





35-37. 
Manning, C. A. “Gogol and Dostoyevsky.”’ Russian Orthodox Jour., x1.1—2. 
“Russian Nationalism and the Old Believers.”’ Review of Religion, 11. 





284-295. 
Ivan Franko. New York. 
“Milton et Njegos.” Revue des Etudes Slaves, xvitt. 63-72. 

Muchnic, H. Dostoevsky’s English Reputation (1881-1936). (Smith College 
Studies in Modern Languages, xx) Northampton, Mass. 

Noyes, G. R., and others. ‘Mickiewicz, ‘Crimean Sonnets, No. 6 & No. 7’.” 
Slavonic Review, xvi. 500-501. 
and O’Connor, O. J. (tr.) “A. Blok, ‘The Song of Fate’.’”’ Poet Lore, 
xiv. 1-41. 
and Seymour, J. L. (tr.)““A. Ostrovsky, We Won’t Brook Interference.” 
Banner Play Bureau, San Francisco. 
and Mezirka, V. (tr.) ‘J. Zeyer, ‘Diarmuid and Grainne; a Legend 
of Erin’.” Poet Lore, xt1v. 288-343. 

Paryski, M. A Practical Polish Grammar. Toledo. 

Patrick, G. Z. The Roots of the Russian Language: An Elementary Guide to 
Russian Word-building. N.Y. 

Senn, A. “Observations on German Loan Words in Lithuanian.” Monatshefte 

















fiir Deutsche Unterricht, xxx. 190-195. 


“Polish Influence upon Lithuanian.” Lang, xiv. 148-153. 

Simmons, E. J. “English Translations of Eugene Onegin.” Slavonic and East 
European Review, London, xvit. 98-208. 
“Dostoevski in Soviet Russia.” American Quarterly on the Soviet 
Union, 1. 22-30. 

Strelsky, N. “Emergence of Russian Literary Criticism.’”’ South Atlantic 
Quarterly, xxxvm1. 354-366. 

See also Vassar Journal of Undergraduate Study, x. 83-97, 100-106, for trans- 
lations by the above and collaborators. 

Vasmer, M. “Die alteste Bevélkerungsverhaltnisse Russlands im Lichte der 
Sprachforschung.” Geistige Arbeit (Berlin), v. 1-3. 

Vernadsky, G. “The Spali of Jordanes and the Spori of Procopius.’’ Byzan- 
tion, XII. 263-266. 

Vlodomira, M. First Polish Lessons. Detroit, 1937. 

Yarmolinsky, A. “The Khazars, A Bibliography.” Bulletin of the N. Y. Public 
Library, Sept., 1938. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE : 


By ALBERT C. BAUGH WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF ALLAN G. CHESTER 
AND ALFRED B. HARBAGE 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Allen, Harold B. “Dictionary Editor’s Lingo.” AS, x1. 35-38. 

Ansberry, Merle. “The Effect upon the Ability to Discriminate between 
Speech Sounds by the Elimination of Frequencies above 4,000 Cycles.” Quar, 
Jour. of Speech, xx1v. 381-389. 4 

Bradley, J. Franklin. “‘What a Language!” Eng. Jour., College ed., xxvu. i 
349-350. 

On curiosities of English spelling. 

Burke, W. J. “The Literature of Slang” [bibliography]. Bull. N.Y. Pu). 
Library, xm. 333-342, 497-507, 564-574, 645-655. 

Chase, Stuart. The Tyranny of Words. New York. 

Dobbie, Elliot V. K. “Bibliography: General and Historical Studies.” AS, 
xi. 65-66; 145-147; 220-223; 301-303. 

Einarsson, Stefan. “Two Scandinavisms in the Peterborough Chronicle.” 
J EGP, xxxvu. 18-20. 

Eisenson, Jon. The Psychology of Speech. New York. 

Ericson, Eston E. ‘‘Assumed Singulars and Plurals.”’ AmglB, xix. 317. 
“« ‘King’s ex’.”” AngiB, x.1x. 87. 

A consideration of the origin of this term meaning “time out” in games. 

“Bound to.””’ N&Q, cixxiv. 152. 

Original sense “‘ready to” rather than “determined to,” as indicated by Middle English boun, 
bown, and present day dialectal use in North Carolina. 

Fries, Charles C. “‘Some Notes on the Inflected Genitive in Present-Day 
English.” Lang, x1v. 121-133. 

Goldberg, Isaac. The Wonder of Words: An Introduction to Language for 
Everyman. New York. 

Green, Carleton. ‘‘The Place-Names in the Historia Ecclesiastica of Bede.” 
Harvard Univ... . Summaries of Theses . . . 1936, pp. 326-328. 

Halvorson, Henry G. “A Study of Old English Dithematic Personal Names: 
Deuterothemes.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses .. . 1937, pp. 271- 
273. 

Hench, Atcheson L. “Bibliography: Present Day English.” AS, x11. 60-64; 
141-145; 212-220; 297-301. 

Holmes, Urban T., Jr. “Old French Mangon, Anglo-Saxon Mancus, Late 
Latin Mancussus, Mancosus, Mancessus, etc.’”? PM LA, um. 34-37. 

Suggests that the original meaning was “ring,” and proposes a Celtic origin for the Latin word. 
Hudson, Arthur P. ‘“‘To Shake Hands with Death.” MLN, tm. 510-513. 
On certain figurative uses of to shake hands, some of which have not been noted by the VED. 

Lloyd, C. A. We Who Speak English. New York. 

A treatment of usage—common mistakes, misconceptions, false teachings, and the like. 
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Kenyon, John S. “Ignorance Builds a Language.” Am. Scholar, vm. 467-477. 

Kirschner, Harold “Some German Contributions to English Scientific Ter- 
minology.” MFDU, xxx. 79-82. 

Kuethe, J. Louis. “Humbug” [etymology]. AS, xm. 76-77. 

Cites a number of derivations that have been suggested. 

—— “Brack.” MLN, wr. 597-599. 

Kuhn, Sherman. A Grammar of the Mercian Dialect. Chicago (part of Univ. 
of Chicago diss). 

Lotspeich, C. M. “The Type OE loca hwa, ME looke who.” JEGP, xxxvu. 
1-2. 

One of several OE indefinite pronouns whose semantic development is not easily explained. 

McLay, W. S. “Imagery and Slang.” LTLS, Jan. 8, 1938, p. 28. 

Finds in Chaucer a version of “You said a mouthful.” 

Magoun, Francis P., Jr. “Territorial, Place-, and River-Names in the Old 
English Annals, D-text (MS. Cotton Tiberius B. IV).” Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Phil. and Lit., xx. 147-180. 

Continues along the same lines his study of the A-text (Parker MS.). 

Malone, Kemp. ‘Some Linguistic Studies of 1935 and 1936.” MLN, .111. 
24-46. 

Marckwardt, Albert H. and Walcott, Fred G. Facts about Current English 
Usage, Including a Discussion of Current Usage in Grammar from ‘Current Eng- 
lish Usage” by Sterling A. Leonard. New York ( Nat’l Council of Teachers of 
Eng. Pub., Eng. Monograph No. 7). . 

Menaugh, John J. “Aristocrat: Pronunciation.” N&Q, cixxv. 319. 

Meritt, Herbert. “Possible Elliptical Compounds in Old English Glosses.” 
AJ P, tix. 209-217. 

Mezger, Fritz. “‘Gehért ae. earwunga ‘gratis,’ got. arwjo, ahd. arw(ing)in zu 
got. arjan... ‘pfliigen’?” Archiv, cLxxut. 209-210. 

Newsome, Verna L. “Correct English.” AS, xi. 25-29. 

Prenner, Manuel. “‘The Current Tendency toward Denominative Verbs.” 
AS, xu. 193-196. 

On expressions such as to package, to service, to contact. 

Read, Allen W. “Suggestions for an Academy in England in the Latter Half 
of the Eighteenth Century.” MP, xxxvi. 145-156. 

Shows that the idea of an academy was by no means dead in the period stated. 

Setzler, Edwin B. et al. Jefferson Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Reader. New 
York. 

Sheldon, Esther K. ‘Standards of English Pronunciation According to the 
Grammarians and Orthoepists of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 
Centuries.” Summaries of Doctorial Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, m1. 304-305. 

Steadman, J. M., Jr. “Affected and Effeminate Words.” AS, x1. 13-18. 
“Articles on the English Language Published during 1937.” Eng. 





Jour., College ed., xxvu. 734-741. 
Taylor, Warren. “‘A Note on English Figures of Speech.” MLN, i. 514- 
515, 
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Earlier dates for the names of figures of speech than those given in the NED. 

Thiele, Friedrich. See Germanic, Section 1. German. 

Thorndike, Edward L. Studies in the Psychology of Language. New York 
(Archives of Psychology, No. 231). 

Whiting, B. J. “The Devil and Hell in Current English Literary Idiom.” 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xx. 201-247. 

Wilke, Walter H. “The Development and Application of a Scale for Measur- 
ing Diction.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, xxv. 268-281. 

Wilson, George P. “Incorrect Standard Spelling.” Words, rv. 52-55; 78-80. 

Woolf, Henry B. “The Naming of Women in Old English Times.” \/ P, 
Xxxvi. 113-120. 
The evidence indicates that the same methods were employed in naming women as in naming 
men. 

II. VERSIFICATION 

Gates, Theodore J. “Poetic Form and Style.” Essays in Honor of A. Howry 
Howry Espenshade, New York, 1937, pp. 238-250. 

Hillyer, Robert. First Principles of Verse. Boston. 

Sorensen, Frederick C. “Meter and Rhythm in English Prosody.” Abstracts 
of Diss., Stanford Univ., xu. 50-52. 


III. GENERAL 

Abbott, C. D. “‘Collecting Poetry Manuscripts.”’ Sat. Rev. Lit., xvi, No. 12, 
p. 9. 

Describes a project in operation at the Lakewood Memorial Library of the University of 
Buffalo: authors’ drafts are being collected with a view to illustrating the methods of poets. 

Anon. “‘Theses for the Year’ [English and Modern Foreign Languages]. So. 
All. Bull., tv, No. 2, pp. 4-5. 

Bishop, John P. “The Discipline of Poetry.” Virginia Qu. Rev., xv. 343-356. 
On the place of poetry in contemporary life. 

Bonaschi, Alberto. Italian Currents and Curiosities in the English Literature 
from Chaucer to Shakespeare. Printed by the Italian Chamber of Commerce in 
New York City. 

Bond, Donald F. “Anglo-French and Franco-American Studies: A Current 
Bibliography.” RR, xx1x. 343-372. 

Bressie, Ramona. “Manuscript Books.” LTLS, March 19, 1938, p. 192. 
Announces a forthcoming list of MS books earlier than 1550, compiled from the collection of 
sales catalogues in the British Museum. 

Burke, Charles B. “Faint Heart and Fair Lady.” N&Q, cixxiv. 46. 
Traces the quotation to Lodge’s Rosalynde, 1590. 

Burke, Kenneth. “Semantic and Poetic Meaning.” Southern Rev., tv. 501- 
523. 

Clough, Wilson O. “The Rhythm of Prose.” Univ. of Wyoming Pub., tv. \- 
19. 

Coffman, George R. “Some Recent Trends in English Literary Scholarship 
with Special Reference to Mediaeval Backgrounds.” SP, xxxv. 500-514. 
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Cox, Edward G. A Reference Guide to the Literature of Travel, Including 
Voyages, Geographical Descriptions, Adventures, Shipwrecks and Expeditions. 
Vol. u: The New World. Seattle (Univ. of Wash. Pub. in Lang. and Lit., Vol. 
x). 
fee in Honor of A. Howry Espenshade, Contributed by His Colleagues 
. New York, 1937. 

Items pertinent to this bibliography are entered in their proper sections. 

Fisher, Henry C. “Realism and Morality in English Fiction before 1750.” 
[Univ. of Pittsburgh] Abstracts of Diss., x1v. 79-85. 

Gilchrist, Donald B. (ed.). Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American U ni- 
versities, 1937-1938. New York. (Eng. lit., pp. 88-93). 

Harper, George M. “A Declaration of Dependence: An American View.” 
Quarterly Rev., CCLXXI. 233-244. 

On the common heritage of literature in English as a binding force between England and 
America. 

Long, Mason. Poetry and Its Forms. New York. 

MacLeish, Archibald. ‘‘Public Speech and Private Speech in Poetry.” Yale 
Rev., xxv. 536-547. 

On the distinction between communication and self-communion as ends in poetry. 

Meagher, Margaret C. ‘‘These Plagiarists.” Catholic World, cxtvit. 585-591. 

Miner, Dorothy. “The Collections of Manuscripts and Rare Books in the 
Walters Art Gallery.” Papers of the Bibl. Soc. of America, xxx (1936). 104-109. 

Moore, Charles E. ‘“‘A Preliminary Study of the Emotional Effects of Letter- 
Sounds.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, xxiv. 134-149. 

Ormsbee, Helen. Backstage with Actors, from the Time of Shakespeare to the 
Present Day. New York. 

Otis, William Bradley, and Needleman, Morriss H. A Survey- History of Eng- 
lish Literature. New York. 

Ransom, John C. The World’s Body. New York. 

Essays in criticism and literary theory. 

Ringler, William. “An Early Reference to Longinus.” MLN, wu. 23-24. 
Longinus was known in England as early as 1573/4. 

Roberts, Michael. “‘The Critic and the Public.” Southern Rev., tv. 368-381. 

Rosenblatt, Louise M. Literature as Exploration. New York. 

Shaftel, Oscar H. “Universality as a Canon of Criticism.” Harvard Univ. 

. Summaries of Theses . . . 1936, pp. 347-350. 

Taylor, Alastair M. ‘‘The Historical Novel as a Source in History.’ Sewanee 
Rev., xtv1. 459-479. 

Teeter, Louis. “Scholarship and the Art of Criticism.” ELH, v. 173-194. 
Maintains that the two things are not irreconcilable and justifies the work of the scholar. 

Tinker, Chauncey B. Painter and Poet: Studies in the Literary Relations of 
English Painting. Cambridge, Mass. (Charles Eliot Norton lectures for 1937- 
38). 

Van Doren, Mark. “Literature and Propaganda.” Virginia Qu. Rev., xiv. 
203-208. 
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Warren, Austin. “The Criticism of Meaning and The Meaning of Criticism.” 
Sewanee Rev., xXtvi. 213-222. 

A review-article upon I. A. Richards’ The Philosophy of Rhetoric, 1936; and George Boas’; 
A Primer for Critics, 1937. 

Watts, Nevile. ‘‘What is the Use of Poetry.”” Catholic World, cxtvn. 313-319. 

Werkmeister, William H. “The Meaning of ‘Meaning’ Re-Examined.” 
Philosophical Rev. xiv. 245-266. 

Wilson, Edmund. The Triple Thinkers: Ten Essays on Literature. New Y ork. 
Essays on A. E. Housman, Henry James, Samuel Butler, Bernard Shaw, and others, as wel! 
as on general literary topics. 

Woodhouse, A. S. P. (ed.). “Letters in Canada: 1937.” Univ. of Toronto Qu,, 
vir. 339-450. 

A current bibliography: for “Language and Literature,” see pp. 446-447. 


IV. THEMES, FORMS AND CHARACTER TYPES 


Arents, George. ‘‘Early Literature of Tobacco.” So. Atl. Qu., xxxvit. 97-107, 

Ashton, J. W. ““Rymes of ... Randolf, Erl of Chestre.” EL H, v. 195-206, 

Coleman, Edward D. “‘The Jew in English Drama: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography.” Bull. N. Y. Pub. Library, xitm. 827-850; 919-932 [to be continued). 

Kleinefelter, Walter. More Christmas Books [a bibliography]. Portland, Me. 

Knedler, John W. “ ‘The Girl Without Hands’: a Comparative Study in 
Folk-Lore and Romance.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1937, 
pp. 274-276. 

Leacock, Stephen. “Emigration in English Literature.”’ Quarterly Rev, 
CCLxXx. 204-220. 

Lingenfelter, Mary R. Vocations in Fiction: An Annotated Bibliography. 2nd 
ed. Chicago. 

Linn, Irving. “If All the Sky Were Parchment.” PMLA, uim. 951-970. 
Traces a wide-spread figure in literature and tradition. 

Sypher, Feltus W. ‘“‘The Anti-Slavery Movement to 1800 in English Litera- 
ture, Exclusive of the Periodical.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses 
. . . 1937, pp. 287-290. 

Walbridge, Earle F. ‘Novels by Several Hands.” Colophon. n.s., m1. 364-376. 
A discussion of novels of composite authorship. 

Weiss, Harry B. ‘‘American Editions of ‘Sir Richard Whittington and his 

Cat’.” Bull. N.Y. Pub. Library, xim. 477-485. 


V. OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Long, Mason. “The Bible in Anglo-Saxon Literature.” 
Essays in Honor of A. Howry Espenshade, New York, 1937, pp. 88-118. 

Selmer, Carl. See GENERAL, s.v. Medieval Latin Language and Literature. 

Staley, Wren. “St. Paul’s Cathedral in English Life and Literature, 607- 
1666.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Northwestern Univ., v (1937). 25-28. 

Apollonius of Tyre. Goepp, Philip H., 2nd. ‘“‘The Narrative Material of 
Apollonius of Tyre.” ELH, v. 150-172. 
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A study of the genesis of the romance and its narrative method. Reprinted, with preliminary 
statement, as The Old English Apollonius of Tyre, Baltimore (part of Johns Hopkins diss.). 
Bede. Klaeber, Fr. “Bede’s Story of Caedmon Again.” MLN, tm. 249-250. 
Returns to the interpretation of hwedre bu meaht singan which he suggested many years ago. 

Jones, Charles W. “The Byrhtferth Glosses.” M A, vir. 81-97. 

Traces the complicated history of the glosses and concludes that they are not by Byrhtferth. 

Laistner, M. L. W. “‘Was Bede the Author of a Penitential?’”’ Harvard The- 
ological Rev., XXx1. 263-274. 

Argues that Bede was not the author of the penitential published by Albers in 1901. 

See Section 1, s.v. Green. 

Beowulf. Brown, Carleton. “Beowulf and the Blickling Homilies and some 
Textual Notes.” PMLA, tit. 905-916. 

Reason for believing that the Homily echoes the Beowulf and that another echo may be recog- 
nized in the Batile of Maldon. 

Herben, S. J. “Beowulf, Hrothgar and Grendel.” Archiv, cLxx1. 24-30. 
Offers the hypothesis that the first part of Beowulf reflects a pagan cult demanding human 
victims and protected by a taboo on the use of weapons, a cult mentioned by Tacitus. 

Sanderlin, George. ‘“‘A Note on Beowulf 1142.” MLN, tut. 501-503. 

Woolf, Henry B. ‘“‘The Name of Beowulf.” ESt, txxtr. 7-9. 

Argues that the hero’s real name was lfhere, and Beowulf a nickname. 

Blickling Homilies. Willard, Rudolph.“‘The Two Accounts of the Assumption 
in Blickling Homily XIII.” RES, xt1v. 1-19. 

Shows that the homily is not based on Transitus B but in part on the text recently established 
by Dom Wilmart, here called Transitus C. 

Charms. Magoun, F. P. “‘Strophische Uberreste in den Altenglischen Zauber- 
spriichen.” ESt. Lxxi. 1-6. 

Chronicle. See Section 1, s.v. Einarsson; Magoun. 

Junius MS. Hulbert, J. R. “On the Text of the Junius Manuscript.” J EGP, 
xxxvil. 533-536. 

Comment on the emendations in Krapp’s edition. 

Maldon. Woolf, Henry B. “‘The Personal Names in The Battle of Maldon.” 
MLN, utr. 109-112. 

Solomon and Saturn. Menner, Robert J. ‘Nimrod and the Wolf in Solomon 
and Saturn.”’ JEGP, xxxvu. 332-354. 

Widsith. Malone, Kemp. “‘Widsith and the Critic.” ELH, v. 49-66. 


VI. MIDDLE ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Biihler, Curt F. “A Loilard Tract: On Translating the Bible 
into English.” MA, vu. 167-183. 
Edits the text of a fifteenth-century poem (c. 1407) from Trin. Coll. Camb. MS. B. 14. 50 
and six other MSS. 


“Liber Impressi cum Notis Manuscriptis.” MLN, vu. 245-249. 
Some interesting manuscript notes from printed books in the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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Bloomfield, Morton W. “The ‘Seven Deadly Sins’ in Medieval English 
Literature and Their Historical Background.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, 111. 286-288. 

Flynn, Vincent J. “Englishmen in Rome during the Renaissance.” \/ Pp. 
XXXVI. 121-138. 

Account of a MS discovered by the writer among the archives of the Venerable English (o)- 
lege in Rome with entries covering the years 1449-1514. 

Hopper, Vincent F. Medieval Number Symbolism: Its Sources, Meaning, and 
Influence on Thought and Expression. New York (Columbia Univ. Studics in 
Eng. and Comp. Lit., No. 132). 

Montgomery, Alinda E. “Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary in English 
Life and Literature before 1300.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Northwestern 
Univ., v (1937). 20-24. 

Philip, Brother C., F. S. C. “A Further Note on Old Age in Chaucer’s Day.” 
MLN, uit. 181-182. 

Two other instances from ME literature of youth conceived as a period of considerable 

maturity. 

Schulz, H. C. “The Monastic Library and Scriptorium at Ashridge.” // 10, 
1. 305-311. 

A description of four MSS in the Huntington Library. 


Utley, Francis L. “Satire on Women in Greek, Latin, and Middle English.” 
Harvard Univ... . Summaries of Theses .. . 1936, pp. 353-356. 

Wells, John E. Seventh Supplement to a Manual of the Writings in Middle 
English, 1050-1400: Additions and Modifications to July, 1938. New Haven. 

Annot and Johon. Malone, Kemp. “A Note on Annot and Johon.” RES, xiv, 
327-328. 

Ballad. Gerould, Gordon H. “‘An Irish Version of The False Knight upon the 
Road.” MLN, urn. 596-597. : 

Carol. Robbins, R. H. “The Earliest Carols and the Franciscans.” MLV, 
Lut. 239-245. 
Prints references to and texts of carols showing the early association of the form with the 
Franciscans. 

Chaucer. Aiken, Pauline. ‘“‘Chaucer’s Legend of Cleopatra and the Speculum 
Historiale.” Speculum, x11. 232-236. 


Chaucer could have found some of his ideas in Vincent, whom he mentions in the Prologue to 
the L.G.W. 





“Vincent of Beauvais and the Green Yeoman’s Lecture on Demon- 
ology.” SP, xxxv. 1-9. 
Illustrates characteristics of the demon in the Friar’s Tale from Vincent of Beauvais and 
notes that in Vincent occurs the idea that St. Dunstan had a demon servant, an idea so far 
not found elsewhere. 

Atwood, E. Bagby. “Two Alterations of Virgil in Chaucer’s Dido.” Speculum, 
xm. 454-457. 

Boys, Richard C. “Some Chaucer Allusions 1705-1799.” PQ, xvi. 263-271). 
Contains a useful bibliography of Chaucer allusions published since 1925. 
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Braddy, Haldeen. “Sir Oton de Graunson—‘Flour of hem that make in 
Fraunce’.” SP, xxxv. 10-24. 

———— “‘Messire Oton de Graunson, Chaucer’s Savoyard Friend.” SP, xxxv. 
515-531. 

——— “Froissart’s Account of Chaucer’s Embassy in 1377.”’ RES, xv. 63- 


67. 





“Cambyuskan’s Flying Horse and Charles VI’s ‘Cerf volant’.” MLR, 
xxx. 41-44. 
Notes a dream which the French king had in 1382, as reported in Froissart, having features 
suggestive of the Sguire’s Tale. 

Brown, Beatrice D. “‘Chaucer’s Wreched Engendrynge.”’ M P, xxxv. 325-333. 
A reply to Mrs. Germaine Dempster’s article in MP, xxxv. 27-29. 

Crosby, Ruth. “Chaucer and the Custom of Oral Delivery.” Speculum, xm. 
413-432. 

Dempster, Germaine. ‘‘The Original Teller of the Merchant’s Tale.” MP, 
xxxvi. 1-8. 
Opposes the view put forward by Baugh (MP, xxxv. 15-26) that the Merchant’s Tale was 
originally intended for the Friar. 

Dieckmann, Emma M. “ ‘Moore feelynge than had Boece’.”” MLN, tut. 
177-180. 
Draws out the irony of the passage in the N.P.T. in the light of medieval musical history. 

Fink Z. S. “Another Knight There Was.’”’ PQ, xvu. 321-330.. 
The career of a fifteenth-century German knight, Jérg von Ehingen, which offers analogies to 
that of Chaucer’s Knight. 

Galway, Margaret. “Chaucer’s Sovereign Lady: A Study of the Prologue 
to the Legend and Related Poems.” MLR, xxxtu. 145-199. 
The author supports with arguments of much cogency the view that Alceste is Joan, the Fair 
Maid of Kent, widow of the Black Prince, and that the earlier version of the Prologue was 
written in the summer of 1385 at Wallingford, where Joan was surrounded by a company that 
included a number of Chaucer’s known friends. She offers a new interpretation of the well- 
known illumination in CCCC MS. 61, suggests that a number of Chaucer’s short poems, 
hitherto difficult to explain, are Courtly Love poems addressed to Joan, and considers a num- 
ber of related questions. 

Haselmayer, Louis A., Jr. ‘““The Portraits in Troilus and Criseyde.’”’ PQ, xvit. 
220-223. 
Illustrations of the rhetorical device of effictio. Extract from an unpublished Yale diss. 
“The Portraits in Chaucer’s Fabliaux.’”? RES, x1v. 310-314. 

Herben, Stephen J. “ Knight’s Tale, A 1881 ff.” MLN, mt. 595. 

Kirby, Thomas A. “The Haberdasher and His Companions.” MLN, .111. 
504-505. 
Reason for believing the five city workers were gildsmen of the class that ‘“‘wore the livery” 
and gradually acquired control of the crafts. 
“ ¢Troilus,’ II, 1298, again.” MLR, xxxtu. 402. 








Lossing, M. L. S. “The Order of the Canterbury Tales: A Fresh Relation 
between A and B Types of MSS.” J EGP, xxxvn. 153-163. 
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Notes a curious logic in the shifting of Groups F and G, explains it as a result of piracy and 
offers a hypothesis to account for the order in the Hengwrt and Ellesmere MSS. 

McNeal, Thomas H. “Chaucer and The Decameron.” MLN, wut. 257-258. 
Believes the Man of Law’s Tale owes something to a story in the Decameron. 

Mead, Douglas S. “Verse Tags.” Essays in Honor of A. Howry Erpenshade, 
New York, 1937, pp. 119-145. 

Ringler, William. ‘‘An Early Chaucer Allusion —— N&Q, cixxty, 
120. 
Argues that the reference to “Troilus” in The Gest Hystoriale of the Destruction of Troy is 
actually a Chaucer allusion. 

Salter, F. M. “Chaucer: A Character Analysis.” University Review (Univ. of 
Kansas City), 1v. 264-270. 

Sister Mariella, O.S.B. “The Parson’s Tale and the Marriage Group.” 
MLN, wut. 251-256. 
Occurrences in sermon literature of the idea that Eve was formed neither from Adam’s head 
nor his foot, but from his rib, “for womman sholde be felawe unto man.” 

Utley, Francis T. ‘‘ ‘Mannyssh wood’—Merchants Tale (1v) 1530-1536.” 
MLN, tim. 359-362. 
Suggests the interpretation “lustful, mad for men.” 


Webster, Mildred. “The Vocabulary of An Holy Medytacion.”’ PQ, xvi. 359- 
364. 


A statistical study furnishing support for the theory of Chaucerian authorship. 

Wiley, Autrey N. “The Miller’s Head Again.” MLN, rim. 505-507. 
Two instances of butting heads earlier than Chaucer. 

Young, Karl. “‘Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde as Romance.” PMLA, Fill. 
38-63. 

Considers the disposition to treat the poem as a psychological novel as not entirely justified 
and examines it from the point of view of medieval romance. 

See Section vi, s.v. Dennis, John. 

Cuckoo Song. Ericson, Eston E. “ ‘Bullock stertep, bucke vertep’.” MLN, 
Lut. 112-113. 

Drama. Allison, Tempe E. “A Folk Play Version of the ‘Processus Belial’ 
in America.” PMLA, tut. 622-624. 

Mill, Anna J. “The Hull Noah Play.” MLR, xxx. 489-501. 

Extracts from the account of the guild of the B.V.M., Church of the Holy Trinity at Hull, 
1463-1539. 

Gast of Gy. Bowers, R. H. (ed.). The Gast of Gy: A Middle English Religious 
Prose Tract Preserved in Queen’s College, Oxford, MS. 383. Leipzig. (Beitrige 
zur englischen Philologie, ed. Max Forster, Heft xxxm). 

Gawain and the Green Knight. Krappe, A. H.“‘Who Was the Green Knight?” 
Speculum, x11. 206-215. 


Identifies the Green Knight with the Lord of Hades, with vestiges of the public executioner 
about him. 
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Savage, Henry L. “Sir Gawain and the Order of the Garter.” ELH, v. 146- 

149. 
Announcement of a volume which the author has in preparation and in which he will maintain 
that “The poem was written either for the marriage of Enguerrand de Coucy, seventh Sire 
de Coucy, and Isabella, eldest daughter of Edward III (celebrated at Windsor in July, 1365), 
or somewhere about the time of Coucy’s departure from the English court in 1376, when, 
or after, he had announced his intention of resuming his feudal obligations to the King of 
France, his lawful sovereign.” 

Geoffrey of Monmouth. Tatlock, J. S. P. Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Motives 
for Writing His Historia.’’ Proc. of Amer. Philos. Soc., xxx. 695-703. 

Jordan, Wm. See below, s.v. Uhtred de Boldon. 

Lydgate. Atwood, E. Bagby. “Some Minor Sources of Lydgate’s Troy Book.” 
SP, xxxv. 25-42. 

Disposes of the idea that Lydgate used the Roman de Troie in addition to Guido. When he 
amplifies his main source he goes to Ovid and sometimes to Chaucer. 

Northern Homily Cycle. Carver, James E. “The Northern Homily Cycle, 
and Missionaries to the Saracens.” MLN, tir. 258-261. 

Notes an allusion which makes it probable that the Northern Homily Cycle was written between 
1295 and 1306. 

Paston. Biihler, Curt F. “Some New Paston Documents.” RES, xiv. 129- 
142. 

Letters and documents in the Pierpont Morgan Library addressed to the Pastons or concern- 
ing persons mentioned in the Paston letters. 

Piers Plowman. Stone, George W., Jr. “‘An Interpretation of the A-Text of 
Piers Plowman.” PMLA, wut. 656-677. 

Offers an interpretative digest bringing out the thesis that the poem has a definite plan and a 
fairly consecutive development in the light of that plan. 

Wells, Henry W. ‘‘The Philosophy of Piers Plowman.” PLM A, i111. 339-349. 
Believes that the lives of Do-wel, Do-bet, and Do-best should be understood as mental states 
rather than as actual vocations. 

See below, s.v. Uhtred de Boldon. 

Sir Cleges. Loomis, C. Grant. “Sir Cleges and Unseasonable Growth in 
Hagiology.” MLN, tm. 591-594. 

Towneley Plays. Frampton, Mendal G. “The Early Fnglish Text Society 
Edition of the Towneley Plays. m1. Stanza Format.” Angl B, xurx. 3-7. 

Earlier articles on the same topic appeared in AnglB. for Nov. and Dec., 1937. 

“The Date of the ‘Wakefield Master’: Bibliographical Evidence.” 
PMLA, tm. 86-117. 
Supports his view that the Wakefield genius worked in the reign of Henry VI, possibly be- 
ginning about 1420, arguing from York-Towneley relations and from revisions in York which 
can be inferred from a cautious use of Burton’s lists and the records of the York Memorandum 
Book. He prints Burton’s second list, hitherto available only in Davies’ inaccurate transcript. 

Smith, John H. “The Date of Some Wakefield Borrowings from York.” 
PMLA, um. 595-600. 

Comment upon Frampton’s article, PM LA, i111. 86-117. 
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Twelve Profits of Anger. Kreuzer, James R. “The Twelve Profits of Anger.” 
PMLA, tit. 78-85. 
Prints a metrical version of the theme, based upon Peter of Blois’s De Duodecim Utilitatihy; 
Tribulationis. The poem is of the fifteenth century, found in Camb. Univ. MS. Ff. 2.38 and 
Pepys MS. 1584. The dialect indicates a Midland copy of a Northern original. 

Uhtred de Boldon. Marcett, Mildred E. Uhtred de Boldon, Friar William 
Jordan, and Piers Plowman. New York (N.Y. Univ. diss.). 
A well-documented biography of Uhtred de Boldon, monk of Durhan, prior of Finchale, etc. 
($1396), an account of his dispute with William Jordan, Dominican friar, the text of Uhtred’s 
Contra Querelas Fratrum (with commentary), a biography of Jordan (necessarily less detailed 
because of fewer documents), and evidence suggesting that Jordan is the original for the Doc- 
tor in Piers Plowman, B. x11. 

Wyclif. Thomson, S. Harrison. ‘‘Wyclif or Wyclyf.” Eng. Hist. Rev., um, 
675-678. 


Argues for the spelling ““Wyclyf.” 


VII. RENAISSANCE AND ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Allen, Don C. ‘“‘The Degeneration of Man and Renaissance 
Pessimism.” §P, xxxv. 202-227. 

Auld, Ina B. ‘‘Woman in the Renaissance: a Study of the Attitude of Shake- 
speare and his Contemporaries.” [Univ. of Iowa] Programs Announcing Canii- 
dates for Higher Degrees .. . ( Univ. of Iowa Studies, n.s., No. 360). 

Bush, Douglas. ‘““Tudor Humanism and Henry VIII.” Univ. of Toronto Qu., 
vir. 162-177. 

Campbell, Lily B. “The Use of Historical Patterns in the Reign of Eliza- 
beth.” HZOQ, 1. 135-167. 

An argument that histories (and incidental poetry and plays on historical themes) were in- 
tended as patterns for the contemporary political scene. 

Campbell, Oscar J. ‘“‘The Earliest English Reference to Rabelais’s Work.” 
AIA, a. 53-58. 

Pantagruel is mentioned in the title of a translation of Marcourt’s Le Livre des Marchands 
(1533). 

Craig, Hardin, Patrick, David, and Wells, William. “Recent Literature of 
the English Renaissance.” SP, xxxv. 279-403. 

Ennis, Lambert H. ‘“‘The Satire of Social Types in Elizabethan Literature.” 
Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1936, pp. 318-321. 

Gee, John A. “Berthelet’s Latin-English Publication of the A pophthegmata 
Graeciae Sapientum and Other Sayings Formerly Edited by Erasmus.” ‘?, 
XXXV. 164-177. 

Haller, William. The Rise of Puritanism; or, The Way to the New Jerusalem 
As Set Forth in Pulpit and Press from Thomas Cartwright to John Lilburne and 
John Milton, 1570-1643. New York. 

Kirschbaum, Leo. “Is The Spanish Tragedy a Leading Case? Did a Bad 
Quarto of Love’s Labour’s Lost Ever Exist?” J EGP, xxxvm. 501-512. 


Maintains that the publisher of a bad quarto had full publishing rights to the good text. 
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Klotz, Edith L. “A Subject Analysis of English Imprints for Every Tenth 
year from 1480 to 1640.” HLOQ, 1. 417-419. 

Koller, Kathrine. “Two Elizabethen Expressions of the Idea of Mutability.” 
SP, xxxv. 228-237. 

Meyer, Catharine. “‘Elizabethan Gentlemen and the Publishing Trade: A 
Study in Literary Conventions.” Radcliffe College . . . Summaries of Theses .. . 
1935-1938, pp. 72-76. 

Ringler, William. “Another Collier Forgery.” LTLS, Oct. 29, 1938, p. 693- 
694. 

Collier apparently forged the words “Auctore Stephen Gosson’’ on the title page of the 
Dulwich College copy of Pleasant Quippes for Upstart Newfangled Gentlewomen. 

Tilley, Arthur. ‘‘Greek Studies in England in the Early Sixteenth Century.” 
Eng. Hist. Rev., Lut. 221-239; 438-456. 

Willard, Oliver M. “The Circulation of Books in Elizabethan England.” 
Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1936, pp. 359-362. 

Williamson, C. C. H. “On the Early English Anthologies.” Poet Lore, xtiv. 
42-47, 

Wright, Celeste T. ““The Usurer’s Sin in Elizabethan Literature.” SP, xxxv. 
178-194. 

Ascham. Parks, George B. ‘The First Draft of Ascham’s Scholemaster.”” HLQ 
1. 313-327. 

The MS of the first draft is in the Huntington Library. 

Bacon. Freeman, Maxwell M. ‘“‘Bacon’s Use of Silver Age Latin Writers in 
the Essays.”” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, 1. 276-278. 

Bales, Peter. Hoppe, Harry R. “The Third (1600) Edition of Bales’s Brachy- 
graphy.” J EGP, xxxvu. 537-541. 

Account of the work and its inadequacy for reporting Elizabethan plays. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. McKeithan, Daniel M. The Debt to Shakespeare in 
the Beaumont-and-Fletcher Plays. Austin, Texas (Univ. of Texas diss.). 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A. Beaumont & Fletcher (A Concise Bibliography). 
New York (Elizabethan Bibliographies, No. 3). 

Brende, John. Davis, Harold. ‘‘John Brende: Soldier and Translator.’”’ HLOQ, 
1. 421-426. 

New biographical facts. 

Campion. Kastendieck, Miles M. England’s Musical Poet, Thomas Campion. 
New York. 

Chapman. Tannenbaum, Samuel A. George Chapman (A Concise Bibliog- 
raphy). New York (Elizabethan Bibliographies, No. 5). 

Daniel. Nungezer, Edwin. “Inedited Poems of Daniel.” N&Q, cLxxv. 421. 
Notes two erroneous attributions to Daniel; and requests unusual bibliographic and biographic 
information to aid in a complete edition of the poet. 

Dekker. Bowers, Fredson T. “Thomas Dekker: Two Textual Notes.” 
Library, n.s. xv (1937). 338-341. 

Halstead, William L. “‘Dekker’s ‘Phaeton’.” N&Q, ctxxv. 380-385. 

Argues against the theory that The Sun’s Darling, 1624, is related to Dekker’s lost play. 
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McManaway, J. G. “Thomas Dekker: Further Textual Notes.” Library, 
xx. 176-179. 

On the text of The Roaring Girl. 

McNeir, Waldo F. “‘The Source of Simon Eyre’s Catch-Phrase.” ML N, 110, 
275-276. 

“Prince am I none, yet am I princely borne” occurs in identical form in Greene’s Orland) 
Furioso. 

Drama. Cawley, Robert R. The Voyagers and Elizabethan Drama. Boston. 
(MLA Monograph Ser., vutt). 

Fryxell, Burton L. “Ghosts und Witches in Elizabethan Tragedy, 1560- 
1625.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, 11. 295-297. 

Harbage, Alfred. ‘A Census of Anglo-Latin Plays.” PMLA, Lut. 624-629. 

Kirschbaum, Leo. “‘A Census of Bad Quartos.” RES, xiv. 20-43. 
Describes 21 Elizabethan quartos not based “on a written transcript of the author’s text.” 

Matthiessen, F. O. “Towards Our Understanding of Elizabethan Drama.” 
Southern Rev., tv. 398-428. 

A review article aimed at “assessing the relative values of recent methods of Elizabethan 
scholarship and criticism.” 

Olive, William J. “Burlesque in Elizabethan Drama.” Univ. of No. Carolina 
Record: Research in Progress, No. 322, pp. 53-54 (abstract of diss.). 

Sensabaugh, G. H. “Love Ethics in Platonic Court Drama, 1625-1642.” 
HLOQ, 1. 277-304. 

Whiting, Bartlett J. Proverbs in the Earlier English Drama, with IIlustra- 
tions from Contemporary French Plays. Cambridge, Mass. ( Harvard Stud. in 
Compar. Lit., x1v). 

Examines the proverbs in the drama before 1600. 


Williams, Robert D. “Antiquarian Interest in Elizabethan Drama before 
Lamb.” PMLA, tm. 434-444. 

Drayton. Allen, John C. “Drayton’s Lapidaries.” MLN, ti. 93-95. 

Eliot. Hard, Frederic. ““Notes on John Eliot and his Ortho-epia Gallia.’”’ HLO, 
1. 169-187. 

Elizabeth, Queen. Brooke, Tucker. “Queen Elizabeth’s Prayers.”” HLQ, u. 
69-77. 

Fletcher, Giles. Sheldon, David C. “The Complete Poems of Giles Fletcher 
the Younger. Edited with an Intro. and Notes.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., 
Univ. of Wisconsin, 111. 302-303. 

Fletcher. McKeithan, D. M. “Shakespearian Echoes in the Florimel Plot 
of Fletcher and Rowley’s The Maid in the Mill.” PQ, xv. 396-398. 

Four Elements. Borish, M. E. “Source and Intention of The Four Elements.” 
SP, xxxv. 149-163. 

Identifies the source as Reisch’s well-known encyclopedia of the Seven Liberal Arts, the 
Margarita Philosophica, in the edition of 1515. 


Parks, George B. ‘“‘The Geography of the Interlude of the Four Elements.” 
PQ, xvi. 251-262. 
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Rastell seems to have used a somewhat out-of-date navigator’s map, and been himself rather 
ill-informed on recent geographical discoveries. 

Gascoigne. Prouty, C. T. ‘‘George Gascoigne and Elizabeth Bacon Bretton 
Boyes Gascoigne: A Series of Problems and Their Answers.” RES, xiv. 257- 
270. 

Clears up a number of questions, such as the ancestry of Elizabeth Bacon, the date of her 
first marriage, her second marriage and divorce, the date of her marriage to Gascoigne, etc. 

Glapthorne. Bowers, F. T. [‘‘Glapthorne’s Revenge for Honour”’]. RES, xtv. 
329-330. 

Comment on J.'H. Walter’s paper, RES, x11, 425-437. 

Shaver, Chester L. ‘“‘The Life and Works of Henry Glapthorne.” Harvard 

Univ... . Summaries of Theses .. . 1937, pp. 282-287. 

“The Date of Revenge for Honour.”?’ MLN, tut. 96-98. 
Additional evidence in favor of a date between 1627 and 1641, and probably not far from the 
latter date. 

Gorges, Arthur. Sandison, Helen E. “ ‘But this and then no more’ (Harl. MS. 
7392): A Note on the Suggested Ascriptions to Dyer and to Gorges.” RES, xiv. 
449-452. 

Expresses the conviction that the poem is not by Gorges. 

Grange, John. Tilley, M. P. “Borrowings in Grange’s ‘Golden Aphroditis’.” 
MLN. wm. 407-412. 

Greene. Allen, Don C. “Science and Invention in Greene’s Prose.”” PMLA, 
tu. 1007-1018. 

Using precious stones as a test, the author concludes that Greene used a small number of tra- 
ditional facts and invented a great mass of data according to the conventional categories. 

Heywood, John. McCain, John W., Jr. ““Heywood’s ‘The Four PP’: A Debt 
to Skelton.”” N&Q, cLxxiv. 205. 

“John Heywood and Classical Mythology.” N&Q, cixxiv. 368. 
“John Farmer and John Heywood.” LTLS, Aug. 13, 1938, p. 531. 
A query concerning Farmer’s proposed biography of Heywood. 

Smith, Hallet D. ‘‘A Woman Killed with Kindness.” PMLA, tu. 138-147. 

Jonson. Levin, Harry. ‘Jonson, Stow, and Drummond.” MLN, tm. 167- 
169. 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A. Ben Jonson (A Concise Bibliography). New York 
(Elizabethan Bibliographies. No. 2). 

Wells, Henry W. “Ben Jonson, Patriarch of Speech Study.” SAB, xu. 54— 
62. 

Wheeler, Charles F. Classical Mythology in the Plays, Masques, and Poems 
of Ben Jonson. Princeton. 

Kyd. Bowers, Fredson. “‘A Note on The Spanish Tragedy.” MLN, v1. 590- 
591. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Kirschbaum. 

Lily, Wm. Stewart, Mary B. “William Lily’s Contribution to Classical 
Study.” Classical Jour., xxx. 217-225. 
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Lyly. Ringler, William. ““The Immediate Source of Euphuism.” PMLA, um, 
678-686. 

John Rainolds (1549-1607), reader in Greek at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, from 1543 
exhibits all the essential features of Euphuism in his Latin lectures. Lyly and the other early 
writers in the Euphuistic manner were Oxford men who could have come under his influence 

Willcox, Alice. ‘Medical References in the Dramas of John Lyly.” Annals 
of Medical Hist., x. 117-126. 

Lyric. Black, Matthew W. (ed.). Elizabethan and Seventeenth Century Lyrics, 
Phila. 

Marlowe, Bakeless, John E. “Christopher Marlowe: a Biographical and 
Critical Study.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1936, pp. 302- 
307. 

Bush, Douglas. “Marlowe and Spenser.” LTLS, Jan. 1, 1938, p. 12. 
Points out a number of Spenserian echoes in Marlowe, especially from The Faerie Queene, 13k 
1, Canto vii. 

Kocher, Paul H. “The Development of Marlowe’s Character.” PQ, xvu. 
331-350. 

A development inferred from the plays. 


Tilley, M. P. “Two Notes on Dr. Faustus.” MLN, tut. 119-120. 

Marston. McGinn. Donald J. ““A New Date for Antonio’s Revenge.” PM LA, 
Lim. 129-137. 
Evidence pointing to the late winter of 1600-01 as the period of composition. Inconsistencies 
in the plot point to a sudden change of intention, which was possibly inspired by Shakespeare's 
Hamlet. 

Tilley, M. P. ‘Charles Lamb, Marston, and Du Bartas.”” MLN, uur. 494- 
498. 


Source of two passages in The Malcontent in Du Bartas. 


Massinger. Tannenbaum, Samuel A. Philip Massinger (A Concise Bibli- 
ography). New York (Elisabethan Bibliographies, No. 4). 

Meres. Allen, Don C. (ed.). Palladis Tamia (1598) by Francis Meres. With 
an Introduction. New York. (Scholars’ Facsimiles and reprints). 

Middleton. Adams, Joseph Q. (ed.). The Ghost of Lucrece, by Thomas Middle- 
ton. Reproduced in facsimile from the unique copy in the Folger Shakespeare 
Library, with an Intro. and an Edited Text. New York, 1937 (Folger Shake- 
speare Library Pub.). 

Bald, R. C. (ed.). Hengist, King of Kent; or, The Mayor of Queenborough 
by Thomas Middleton. Edited from the Manuscript in the Folger Shakespeare 
Library, with a foreword by Joseph Q. Adams. New York (Folger Shakespeare 
Library Pub.). 

Christian, Mildred G. “An Autobiographical Note by Thomas Middleton.” 
N&Q, cL_xxv. 259-260. 

He singles out for praise Queen’s College, Oxford (now known to be his own) in The Triumphs 
of Love and Antiquity. 


McManaway, James G. “Fortune’s Wheel.” LTLS, April 16, 1938, p. 264. 
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An additional example from The Roaring Girl of confusion of Fortune’s wheel with the wheel 
of the Fates. 

Mirror for Magistrates. Campbell, Lily B. (ed.). The Mirror for Magistrates. 
Edited from Original Texts in the Huntington Library. N. Y. 

More. Parks, George B. ‘‘More’s Utopia and Geography.” J EGP, xxxvii. 
224-236. 

Moryson, Fynes. Gottfried, Rudolf B. ‘“‘The Debt of Fynes Moryson to 
Spenser’s View.” PQ, xvu1. 297-307. 

Parrott, Henry. Williams, Franklin B., Jr. “The Epigrams of Henry Parrot.” 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xx. 15-28. 

Percy, Wm. Hillebrand, Harold N. “William Percy: An Elizabethan Ama- 
teur.” HLOQ, 1. 391-416. 

A biographical and critical study. 

Pettie, George. Hartman, Herbert (ed.). A Petite Pallace of Pettie his Pleas- 
ure. New York. 

Ralegh. Brooke, C. F. Tucker. “Sir Walter Ralegh as Poet and Philoso- 
pher.” EL H, v. 93-112. 

French, J. Milton. “Raleigh, Frobisher, and the Great Carack of Spain.” 
N&Q, cLxxIv. 327-330. 

Evidence from records of the Court of Chancery concerning Raleigh’s failure to repay Fro- 
bisher’s just share in the spoils of Madre dé Dios, captured in 1592. 

Randolph. Bowers, Fredson T. “‘Problems in Thomas Randolph’s Drinking 
Academy and its Manuscript.” HLQ, 1. 189-198. 

Rastell. See above, s.v. Four Elements. 

Rowley. See above, s.v. Fletcher. 

Sapientia Solomonis. Payne, Elizabeth R. (ed.) Sapientia Solomonis, acted 
before the Boys of Westminster School, Jan. 17, 1565-6. Edited from B.M. Add. 
MS. 20061 with Intro., Notes, and Collation with the Original Version of the 
Play by Sixt Birck, printed in 1547, and translated. New Haven. ( Yale Stud. 
in Eng., LXXXIX.) 

Settle, Dionyse. Baughman, Roland. “Variant Editions of Settle’s Account 
of Frobisher.” HLOQ, 11. 67-68. 

Parks, George B. ‘“‘The Two Versions of Settle’s Frobisher Narrative.” HLQ, 
1. 59-65. 

Shakespeare. Adams, John C. “The Staging of The Tempest, m1. iii.”” RES, 
xIv. 404-419. 

An ingenious interpretation of the elaborate stage directions and the accompanying action in 
the light of Elizabethan practice. 

Allen, N. B. “An Insertion in A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” SAB, x11. 
121-122. 

‘“‘Hamlet’s ‘To Be or Not To Be’ Soliloquy.” SAB, xm. 195-207. 
The soliloquy is in keeping with Hamlet’s mood but not with his character in general, and may 
be a separate lyrical unit inserted in the play. 

Baldensperger, Fernand. ‘Was Othello an Ethiopian?” Harvard Stud. and 
Notes in Phil. and Lit., xx. 3-14. 
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Bénézet, Louis P. Shakspere, Shakespeare and De Vere. Manchester, N. H, 

Berkelman, Robert G. “Shakespeare: Ventriloquist.” Sewanee Rev., x yt. 
353-364. 

Bronson, B. H. ““Arme—Gaunt.” LTLS, Oct. 8, 1938. p. 644. 

Suggests ‘‘wingborne”’ as a possible reading in Antony and Cleopatra, 1. v. 48. 

Campbell, Lily B. “‘A Note for Baconians.” MLN, tut. 21-23. 

The citing of Aristotle as authority for the contention that young men are unfit to hear moral 
philosophy (Troilus and Cressida and the Advancement of Learning) appears in Nicholas 
Grimald’s address to the reader prefixed to Marcus Tullius Ciceroes thre bokes of duties (eight 
editions between 1553 and 1600). 

Campbell, Oscar J. Comicall Satyre and Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida 
San Marino, Calif. ( Huntington Library Pub.). 

Campbell, Oscar J. (ed.). Shakespeare’s Hamlet, the Second Quarto, 1604. Re- 
produced in facsimile from the copy in the Huntington Library, with an 
intro. ... San Marino, Calif. (Huntington Library Pub.). 

Clark, Eleanor. ‘“‘Shakspere Resartus.”’ SA B, xm. 73-76. 

Coles, Blanche. Shakespeare Studies: Hamlet. New York. 

A synoptic interpretation, scene by scene, intended for use by the general reader alongside the 
text of the play. 

Shakespeare Studies: Macbeth. New York. 

The second in a series, following the same plan as the volume on Hamlet. 

Cox, Ernest H. ‘‘Another Medieval Convention in Shakspere.” SAB, xi. 
67-72. 

Daniels, R. Balfour. ““Shakspere and the Puritans.” SAB, xu. 40-53. 

Darby, Robert H. “‘Astrology in Shakespeare’s Lear.” English Studies, xx. 
250-257. 

Dawson, Giles E. “‘A Note on the Arland-Duchange Portrait of Shake- 
speare.” Library, n.s. Xvi. 342-344. 

Draper, John W. “‘Macbeth as a Compliment to James I.” ESt, xx. 207- 
220. 








“Flattery, A Shakespearean Tragic Theme.” PQ, xvu1. 240-250. 
——— “Falstaff and the Plautine Parasite.”’ Classical Jour., xxx. 390-401. 
——— “The Humor of Corporal Nym.” SAB, xi. 131-138. 

——— “Sir Toby’s ‘Cakes and Ale’.” English Studies, xx. 57-61. 

“The Date of A Midsummer Nights Dreame.’”’ MLN, wu. 266-268. 
“The present astronomical calculations, therefore, would agree with the earlier evidence that 
has generally been accepted and even more definitely fix the date on May Day, 1595 O.S.” 


“Bastardy in Shakespeare’s Plays.” Shakespeare Jahrbuch, Lxxiv. 








123-136. 


Dye, William S., Jr. “The Master Instructs His Puppets.” Essays in Honor 
of A. Howry Espenshade, New York, 1937, pp. 46-71. 


Observations growing out of Hamlet’s instructions to the players. 


Empson, William. “Sense in Measure for Measure.” Southern Rev., 1v. 340- 
350, 
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A study of the ten uses of the word “sense” in the play. 

Greenewald, Gerard M. Shakespeare’s Attitude towards the Catholic Church 
in “ King John.” Washington, D. C. (Cath. Univ. of Amer. diss.) 

Greer, C. A. “The Place of 1 Henry VI in the York-Lancaster Tetralogy.” 
PMLA, um. 687-701. 

Opposes the view of Tucker Brooke that the revision of the play dates from after 1599. 

Hinkle, George H. “‘ ‘Shakespeare’s’ Poems of 1640.”’ Abstracts of Diss., Stan- 
ford Univ., x11 (1937). 41-46. 

Hoppe, Harry R. “The First Quarto Version of Romeo and Juliet, II. vi. 
and IV. v. 43 ff.” RES, xiv. 271-284. 

Offers the hypothesis that Q1 is the work of a reporter who had participated in a complete 
and, subsequently, a shortened production of the play. 

Johnston, Mary. ‘‘Cymbeline ut. 5, 70-74.” LTLS, Jan. 22, 1938, p. 60. 
Finds in line 72 an echo of a passage from Catullus in support of the emendation. ‘Than all 
the ladies; and won from every woman.” 

Kane, Robert J. ““Hamlet’s Apotheosis of Man—Its Punctuation.”’ RES, 
xIv. 67-68. 

Kennedy, Milton B. ‘‘The Oration in Shakespeare.” Univ. of Virginia Ab- 
stracts of Diss., 1937, pp. 16-18. 

Kirschbaum, Leo. ‘‘How Jane Bell Came to Print the Third Quarto of Shake- 
speare’s King Lear.” PQ, xvi. 308-311. 

Lever, Katherine. “Proverbs and Sententiae in the Plays of Shakspere.” SAB, 
xm. 173-183; 224-239. 

Lievsay, J. Leon. “‘Shakspere’s ‘Golden World’.” SAB, x11. 77-81. 

Instances use of the expression in English works earlier than As You Like It. (1. i. 127). 


Long, William S. “Communication” (interpreting a passage in Macbeth, Act 
un). SAB, xu. 191. 

McGinn, Donald J. Shakespeare’s Influence on the Drama of His Age Studied 
in Hamlet. New Brunswick, N. J. (Rutgers Univ. Stud. in Eng., No. 1) 

McNeal, Thomas H. “The Tyger’s Heart Wrapt in a Player’s Hide.” SAB, 
xi. 30-39, 

Argues that Shakespeare resented Greene’s attack, and retaliated. 

“Who is Silvia? —and Other Problems in The Greene-Shakspere Rela- 
tionship.” SA B, x11. 240-254. 
On the indebtedness of Two Gentlemen of Verona and The Merchant of Venice to Greene’s 
love-pamphlets, Mamillia, Parts 1 and 11, and The Anatomie of Love’s Flatteries. 

Parrott, Thomas M., and Craig, Hardin (edd.). The Tragedy of Hamlet: 
A Critical Edition of the Second Quarto, 1604, with introduction and textual notes. 
Princeton. 

Perkinson, Richard H. “A Tutor from Rheims.” N&Q, cLxxiv. 168-169. 
Suggests that the reference to “Rheims” (Taming of the Shrew, 11, 1, 79-83) would give the 
passage an anti-Catholic connotation for the audience of the day, since the English College 
of Douai was seated at the University of Rheims between 1578 and 1593. 
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Raysor, Thomas M. “Intervals of Time and Their Effect upon Dramatic 
Values in Shakespeare’s Tragedies.” J EGP, xxxvii. 21-47. 

Rollins, Hyder E. (ed.). The Poems: Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, The Passion. 
ate Pilgrim, The Phoenix and the Turtle, A Lover’s Complaint. Phila. (A New 
Variorum Edition of Shakespeare). 

Scott, John A. “An Unnoticed Homeric Phrase in Shakespeare.” Classica! 

Phil., xxx. 414. 
“Though we willingly consented to his banishment yet it was against our will’ (Coriolanus, 
Iv. vi. 144) seems to derive ultimately from the Iliad (Iv. 43), translated by Chapman “I 
grant thee willingly although against my will.” Chapman’s translation of the 4th book was 
not printed until 1609, and this fits with the date of Coriolanus. 

Shaaber, M. A. “A Note on 1 Henry IV.” SAB, xt. 96-98, 191. 
Commends the interpretation of a passage (111, i, 231-236 in Cambridge ed.) which is suggested 
by the punctuation used in Q 6. 

Shewmake, Edwin F. “Shakespeare and Southern ‘you all’.”” AS, x11. 163- 
168. 

Shirley, John W. “‘Falstaff, an Elizabethan Glutton.” PQ, xvi. 271-287. 

Sloane, William. ‘Four Early Shakspere Allusions.” SAB, xm. 123-124. 

Smith, Robert M. “The Pursuit of a First Folio.” Colophon, n.s. 11. 41-53. 
An account of H. C. Folger’s negotiations for the acquisition of the Vincent-Jaggard copy. 
“‘Shakspere’s Philosophical Patterns.” S.A B, x11. 184-187. 

Spencer, Hazelton. ““The Clock Passage in Richard III.” RES, xiv. 205. 

Spencer, Theodore. “Hamlet and the Nature of Reality.” EL H, v. 253-277. 

Stoll, Elmer E. “Recent Shakespeare Criticism.” Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 
LxxIv. 50-81. 

Stroup, Thomas B. ‘“‘Shakespeare’s Use of a Travel-Book Commonplace.” 
PQ, xvi. 351-358. 

Tannenbaum, S. A. “Shakspere and His Contemporaries in the Literature of 
1937: A Classified Bibliography.” SAB, xm. 2-29. Index by Robert W. Bab- 
cock, Ibid., 99-107. 

““New Shakspere Signatures.” SAB, x11. 63-64. 

Attacks the validity of the arguments in favor of their authenticity. 

“The New Cambridge Shakspere and The Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 
SAB, xu. 151-172; 208-223 (to be concluded). 

A discussion of the text of the play in support of the writer’s view that the editorial work of 
Professor J. D. Wilson is “unscholarly” and “dangerous.”’ 

“Sonnet 20.” SAB, xm. 188. 

Taylor, George C. ““Hermione’s Statue Again.” SAB, x1u. 82-86. 

Thaler, Alwin. “Shakespeare on Style, Imagination, and Poetry.” PMLA, 
Lu. 1019-1036. 

Thompson, D. W. “ ‘Full of his roperipe’ and ‘Roperipe Terms’.” ML N, wi. 
268-272. 














Traver, Hope. “I Will Try Confusions With Him.” SAB, xm. 108-120. 


Amplification of the case for a medieval origin of the Jessica-Lorenzo plot in The Merchant of 
Venice. 
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Van Lennep, William. “Richard the Third.” LTLS, April 30, 1938, p. 296; 
June 18, p. 418. 

Discussion of the date of the Restoration revival of Richard the Third. 

Walker, Albert L. “Convention in Shakespeare’s Description of Emotion.” 
PQ, xvi. 26-66. 

Watson, Sara R. “‘Shakespeare’s Use of the ‘Arcadia’.” N&Q, cixxv. 364— 
365. 

Suggests that Sidney is utilized in Henry V, mt. vii. 7-26. 

Willoughby, Edwin E. “‘The Reading of Shakespeare in Colonial America.” 
Papers of the Bibl. Soc. of America, xxx1 (1937). 45-56. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Kirschbaum; Drama, McGinn; Section 1x, s.v. 
Johnson. 

Shirley. Harbage, Alfred. ‘‘The Authorship of the Dramatic Arcadia.” M P, 
xxxv. 233-237. 

Shows that the play was probably not by Shirley, although possibly by Henry Shirley. 

Sidney. Barsthan, Denver E. “Sir Philip Sidney and the Matchmakers.” 
MLR, xxxm1. 506-519. 

Represents, without reference to the sonnets, the difficult situation in which Sidney was 
placed by his family and shows that love could not have received much consideration in the 
matter of his marriage. 

Newcomb, Emilie A. ‘‘The Countess of Pembroke’s Circle.”” Summaries of 
Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, mm. 298. 

Wagner, Bernard M. “New Poems by Sir Philip Sidney.” PMLA, tut. 118- 
124. 

Prints three poems from Kniveton’s MS. (Harl. 7392) where they are attributed to Sidney. 

Watson, Sara R. “Sidney at Bartholomew Fair.” PMLA, tut. 125-128. 
Possible source of the beheading trick in the Arcadia. 

Skelton. Edwards, H. L. R., and Nelson, William. ““The Dating of Skelton’s 
Later Poems.” PMLA, 111. 601-622. 

An important exchange of views growing out of Nelson’s articles in PMLA, 11 (1936). 59-82 
and 377-398. 

Sonnet. John, Lisle C. The Elizabethan Sonnet Sequences: Studies in Conven- 
tional Conceits. New York (Columbia Univ. Studies in Eng. and Comp. Lit., No. 
133). 

Spenser. Allen, Don C. “Spenser’s Stheacboen. ” MLN, um. 118-119. 

The idea that the lady strangled herself is found in the Epitheta of Ravisius Textor. 

Burke, Charles B. ‘““The Sage and Serious Spenser.” N&Q, cixxv. 457-458. 

Fletcher, Jefferson B. “ ‘The Legend of Cambel and Triamond’ in the Faerie 
Queene.” SP, xxxv. 195-201. 

Greenlaw, Edwin, and others (edd.). The Works of Edmund Spenser: A 
Variorum Edition [Vol. v1]. Baltimore. The Faerie Queene, Books Six and Seven, 
prepared by the General Editors and James G. McManaway, Dorothy E. 
Mason, and Brents Stirling. 
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Hartmann, Maurice M. “Spenser’s Conceits.” 

of Diss., 1937, pp. 13-15. 

Heffner, Ray. ‘“Edmund Spenser’s Family.” HLQ, nu. 79-84. 
Jenkins, Raymond. “Spenser: The Uncertain Years 1584-1589.” PMLA, 

Lut. 350-362. 

Traces the career in Ireland of Sir John and Sir Thomas Norris as a clew to Spenser’s experi- 

ences. 

Rix, Herbert D. ‘‘Spenser’s Rhetoric and the ‘Doleful Lay’.” MLN, um. 

261-265. 

Evidence supporting Spenser’s authorship. 

Schulze, Ivan L. “Reflections of Elizabethan Tournaments in The Faerie 

Queene, 4.4 and 5.3.” EL H, v. 278-284. 

Sensabaugh, G. F. “‘A Spenser Allusion.” LTLS, Oct. 29, 1938, p. 694. 

Thornton, Frances C. The French Element in Spenser’s Poetical Works. Tou- 
louse. 

See Section vit, s.v. Miscellaneous, Hard. 

Surrey, Earl of. Casady, Edwin. Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey. New York 

(MLA Revolving Fund Ser., No. 8). 

Turberville. The Eclogues of Mantuan, translated by G. Turbervile. New York 

(Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints). 

Udall. Kreuzer, James R. “Some Earlier Examples of the Rhetorical Device 

in Ralph Roister Doister (11. iv. 33 ff.).” RES, x1v. 321-323. 

The passage capable of contradictory interpretations depending on the punctuation. 
Wilmot. Murray, John. “‘Tancred and Gismund.”’ RES, xtv. 385-395. 
Wilson, Arthur. Bald, R. C. “Arthur Wilson’s The Inconstant Lady.” Li- 

brary, n.s. Xvim. 287-313. 

A study of the manuscripts. 

Wilson, John. Nahm, M. C. “John Wilson and His ‘Some Few Plays’.” RES, 

xiv. 143-154. 

Offers the hypothesis that Wilson wrote Andronicus as well as the acknowledged Andronicus 

Comnenius, the latter being a revision of his earlier play. 

Yorkshire Tragedy. Friedlaender, Marc. ‘Some Problems of A Yorkshire 

Tragedy.” SP, xxxv. 238-253. 

Considers that Scene I may be by Shakespeare. 


VIII. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Hard, Frederick. ‘‘Two Spenserian Imitations, by ‘T.W.’.” 
ELH, v. 113-126. 

Lamson, Roy. “English Broadside Ballad Tunes, 1550-1700.” Harvard Univ. 
. .. Summaries of Theses . . . 1936, pp. 336-338. 

McColley, Grant. The Defense of Gallileo of Thomas Campanella. For the 
First Time Translated and Edited, with Intro. and Notes. Northampton, 
Mass., [1938 for] 1937. (Smith College Studies in History, xxt1, Nos. 3-4.) 

Mullett, Charles F. “The Popish Plot as a Ship’s Mutiny.” N&Q, cLxxiv. 
218-223. . 


Univ. of Virginia Abstracts 
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Repercussions of the “‘Popish Plot” as reported in a series of pamphlets, 1679-1681. 

Paine, Clarence S. ‘‘The Forged ‘Speeches and Prayers’ of the Regicides: 
Another Edition.” N&Q, crxxv. 131-132. 

Describes an abridgement, 1710, of the second edition, 1661, of The Speeches and Prayers of 
some of the late King’s judges . . . , 1660, an anonymous Fifth-Monarchy tract. 

Spencer, Theodore, and Van Doren, Mark. Studies in Metaphysical Poetry: 
Two Essays and a Bibliography. New York 

Addison. Cardwell, Guy A., Jr. See American LITERATURE, Section Iv, 5.2. 
Misc 

Beedome, Thomas. Shaver, Chester L. ““Thomas Beedome.” MLN, tu. 
412-414. 

Facts supplementing the account of Beedome in the DNB. 

Behn. Graham, C. B. “An Echo of Jonson in Aphra Behn’s Sir Patient 
Fancy.” MLN, wm. 278-279. 

Bible. Falconer, Sir Robert. “Avenues of Approach to the English Bible.” 

Univ. of Toronto Qu., vit. 56-68. 

Sypherd, Wilbur O. The Literature of the English Bible. New York. 

Boyle, Roger. Haviland, Thomas P. “Chief of the English Heroic Ro- 
mances.” Univ. of Penna. Libr. Chron., v1. 40-45. 

Mills, L. J. “The Friendship Theme in Orrery’s Plays.” PMLA, ti. 795- 
806. 

Browne, Sir Thomas. Menaugh, John J. ‘‘A Possible Source of a French 
Quotation in the ‘Religio Medici.” N&Q, cixxv. 132. 

The sonnets of Du Bellay suggested. 

Parker, Edward L. ‘‘The Cursus in Sir Thomas Browne.’”’ PM LA, 111. 1037- 
1053. 

Cary, Lucius. Murdock, Kenneth B. “An Elegy on Sir Henry Morison, by 
Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland.” Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., 
xx. 29-42, 

Congreve. Lynch, Kathleen M. ‘‘Congreve’s Irish Friend, Joseph Keally.”’ 
PMLA, tut. 1076-1087. 

Cotton, Charles. Evans, Willa McC. “Henry Lawes and Charles Cotton.” 
PMLA, wut. 724-729. 

Publishes a facsimile of the music composed by Lawes for Cotton’s poem, The Picture. The 
music, not previously known, is preserved in manuscript in the N. Y. Public Library. 

Court of Honour. Heltzel, Virgil B. “Breton, Elyot, and The Court of Hon- 
our.” MLN, 111. 587-590. 

A small book of characters, mostly from Breton, the rest from Elyot. 

D’Avenant. Nethercot, Arthur H. Sir William D’ Avenant, Poet Laureate and 
Playwright-M anager. Chicago. 

A biographical study, to which is appended a genealogy and the texts of documents supplying 
details about several episodes in Davenant’s life. 

Davies. Spencer, Theodore. “The History of an Unfortunate Lady.” Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Phil, and Lit., xx. 43-59. 
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The wife of Sir John Davies. 

Dennis, John. McManaway, James G. “A Chaucerian Fisherman (?).” 
MLN, um. 422-423. 
Stanzas in The Secrets of Angling (1613) reminiscent of Chaucer. 

Donne. Heltzel, Virgil B. “An Early Use of Donne’s Fourth Satire.” M1, 
Lu. 421-422. 

Drama. Gray, Philip H., Jr. “Lenten Casts and the Nursery: Evidence for 
the Dating of Certain Restoration Plays.” PMLA, wi. 781-794. 
The “young actors” are hirelings, as distinct from the actor-sharers, and not to be confused 
with the apprentice actors of the Nursery, as they frequently have been. This fact bears upon 
the dates of certain plays as inferred from the castes. 

McCabe, William H. “Music and Dance on a 17th-Century College Stage.” 
Musical Qu., xxiv. 313-322. 
“Notes on the St. Omers College Theatre [1592-1762].” PO, xvn. 





225-239. 

Noyes, Robert G. ‘Contemporary Musical Settings of the Songs in Restora- 
tion Dramatic Operas.”” Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xx. 99- 
121. 





“‘Conventions of Song in Restoration Tragedy.” PMLA, Lut. 162- 
188. 

Wilcox, John. The Relation of Moliére to Restoration Comedy. New York. 

See Section 1x, s.v. Drama. 

Dryden. Bottkol, Joseph M. “‘Dryden’s Translations from Classical Verse.” 

Harvard Univ. . .. Summaries of Theses .. . 1937, pp. 267-268. 
Brower, Reuben A. “John Dryden’s Use and Criticism of Virgil.”” Harvard 
Univ. ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1936, pp. 310-312. 

Cameron, Lester W. “A Study of Dryden’s Prose Style.”” Summaries of 
Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, 11. 292-294, 

Clark, William S. [‘‘A Dryden Identification.”] RES, x1v. 330-332. 
Defends his identification of the Mr. Dreidon in a letter of Aug. 8, 1663 against the dissenting 
view of C. E. Ward (RES, x11. 297-306). 

Osborn, James M. ““Edmond Malone and the Dryden Almanac Story.”’ 70, 
xvu. 84-86. 

Malone had noted an early analogue in his copy of the Life of Dryden, now in the Bodleian. 

Ward, Charles E. “The Publication and Profits of Dryden’s Virgil.” PMLA, 
tur. 807-812. 

A more accurate calculation of Dryden’s receipts from Tonson, considerably smaller than the 
usual estimate. 

“An Unpublished Dryden Letter.” LTLS, Oct. 29, 1938, p. 700. 
Prints an important letter preserved in the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

Evelyn. Nethercot, Arthur H. “John Evelyn and Colonel Herbert Morley in 
1659-60.” HLOQ, 1. 439-446. 

New light on Evelyn’s scheme for restoring the monarchy. For corrected title (““New Mar- 
ginalia by John Evelyn on Morley, Monck, and the Restoration”) and authorship, see 11. 12. 
Fanshawe. Ford, J. D. M. “The First English Translator of the Lusiadas 
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of Camoens, Sir Richard Fanshawe.” Annual Bulletin of the MHRA, No. 17, 

. 6-23. 
aes Houghton, Walter E. The Formation of Thomas Fuller’s Holy and 
Profane States. Camb. ( Harvard Studies in English. x1x.) 

Walten, Maximilian G. (ed.). Thomas Fuller’s The Holy and the Profane 
State. 2v, New York (Columbia Univ. Stud. in Engl. and Comp. Lit., No. 136). 
The text of the 1642 edition in reduced facsimile (vol. 2) with full intro., notes, etc. (vol. 1). 

Glanvill. Mullet, Charles F. ‘A Letter by Joseph Glanville on the Future 
State.” H LQ, 1. 447-456. 

Gordon, Patrick. Strathmann, Ernest A. “A Scotch Spenserian: Patrick 
Gordon.” H LQ, 1. 427-437. 

Herbert. Hayes, Albert McH. “Counterpoint in Herbert.” SP, xxxv. 43-60. 
A study of some of Herbert’s metrical effects and the genesis of his experimentation. 

Meyer, Gerard P. ““The Blackamoor and Her Love.” PQ, xvi. 371-376. 

Hickes. Shelley, Philip A. “William Hickes, Native of Oxford.” Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xx. 81-98. 

An account of Hickes and his various Drolleries. 

Howard, Edward. Bradner, Leicester. ““The Authorship of Spencer Redivi- 
ous.” RES, xiv. 323-326. 

Plausible reasons for identifying the author as Edward Howard, fifth son of Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Berkshire. 

Knevett, Ralph. Millican, C. Bowie. “Ralph Knevett, Author of the Supple- 
ment to Spenser’s Faerie Queene.”” RES, xiv. 44-52. 

Establishes Knevett’s authorship of the holograph MS. Ee. 3.53 in the University Library, 
Cambridge. 

Marvell. French, J. Milton. “Notes on Two Puritan Poets, Marvell and 
Wither.” N&Q, cixxiv. 273-274. 

Letters of 1678 concerning them from the calendars of State Papers. 

Tupper, Fred S. ‘‘Mary Palmer, alias Mrs. Andrew Marvell.”” PMLA, Lin. 
367-392. 

The litigation in Chancery after Marvell’s death indicates that Mary Palmer’s claim to be 
Marvell’s widow was fraudulent. It seems fairly certain that Marvell was never married. 

Ward, Charles E. ‘‘Andrew Marvell’s Widow.” LT LS, May 14, 1938, p. 336. 
Brief account of the Chancery suit involving the alleged widow of the poet. 

Milton. Brennecke, Ernest, Jr. John Milton the Elder and His Music. New 
York (Columbia Univ. Stud. in Musicology, No. 2.) 

An account of the poet’s father and of his music. 

Card, William M. ‘“‘Milton’s Coming of Age.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., 
Univ. of Wisconsin, 1. 273-275. 

Chan, Shan Wing. ‘‘Nineteenth-Century Criticism of Paradise Lost, Paradise 
Regained, and Samson Agonistes.” Abstracts of Diss., Stanford Univ., x11 (1937). 
37-39. 

French, J. Milton. “The Powell-Milton Bond.” Harvard Studies and Notes 
in Phil. and Lit., xx. 61-73. 
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The author has discovered the bond in the P.R.O. and traced the subsequent course of the 
transaction. 





“Milton’s Annotated Copy of Gildas.” Harvard Studies and Notes in 
Phil. and Lit., xx. 75-80. 

Notes in the copy, now in the Harvard Library. 

““Milton’s family Bible.” PMLA, tim. 363-366. 

Examines the underscorings (possibly by Milton) in the poet’s family Bible, as a clew to his 
interests. 

Green, Clarence C. “The Paradox of the Fall in Paradise Lost.” MLN, um. 
557-571. 

Hughes, Merrit Y. ““The Christ of Paradise Regained and the Renaissance 
Heroic Tradition.” SP, xxxv. 254-277. 

Kelley, Maurice. “Milton and Miracles.” MLN, rut. 170-172. 

Opposes the view of E.M.W. Tillyard which questions Milton’s acceptance of miracles. 

McColley, Grant. “‘Milton’s Technique of Source Adaptation.” SP, xxxy. 
61-110. 

Illustrates at length Milton’s practice of sometimes utilizing the ideas in his source in their 
original order, sometimes in reverse sequence. 

“The Book of Enoch and Paradise Lost.”” Harvard Theological Rev., 
XXxI. 21-39. 

Presents evidence that Milton knew more of I Enoch than the scraps usually thought to have 
been available to him. 

“Macbeth and Paradise Lost.’? SAB, x1. 146-150. 

On the possibility of Milton’s indebtedness. 

Nanes, Laura M. “John Milton’s Idea of Liberty.” [Univ. of Iowa] Programs 
Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees ...( Univ. of Iowa Studies, n.s., 
No. 360). 

Parker, William R. “Milton and Thomas Young, 1620-1628.” MLN, uu. 
399-407. 

Evidence from The Church Register of the Merchant Adventurers shows that Milton’s tutor 
arrived in Hamburg in 1620, not 1622, and his influence practically ended when the poet was 
eleven. 

Patterson, Frank A., and others (edd.). The Works of John Milton. Vols. 
xm and xvii. New York. 

Vol. x11: The State Papers of John Milton, collected and edited by Thomas O. Mabbott 
and J. Milton French. 

Vol. xvi: The Uncollected Writings of John Milton, ed. Thomas O. Mabbott and J. Milton 
French, with translations by Nelson G. McCrea and others. An appendix contains “Newly 
Discovered Texts of Hobson Poems,” contributed by William R. Parker; Poems Ascribed to 
Milton; etc. 

Spencer, Theodore. “Shakespeare and Milton.” MLN, tut. 366-367. 

Orrery. See Boyle, Roger. 

Osborne. McNab, Jean. ‘Note on Letters of Dorothy Osborne.” Queen's 
Qu., xLv. 512-517. 
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Pepys. Smith, Neil G. “Mr. Pepys Goes to Church.” Univ. of Toronto Qu., 
vu. 547-551. 

Purcell. Lamson, Roy, Jr. “Henry Purcell’s Dramatic Songs and the English 
Broadside Ballad.” PMLA, wim. 148-161. 

Rochester. Gray, Philip. ‘“‘Rochester’s Poems on Several Occasions: New 
Light on the Dated and Undated Editions, 1680.” Library, xx. 176-179. 

Savile, George. Glessner, John J. “Studies in the Writings of the first Mar- 
quis of Halifax.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses .. . 1936, pp. 323- 
326. 

Shadwell. Stroup, Thomas B. ‘“‘Shadwell’s Use of Hobbes.” SP, xxxv. 405- 
432. 

Taylor, Jeremy. Steffan, Truman G. “The Ethical Reason of Jeremy Tay 
lor.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconson, 111. 306-308. 

Topsell. Heltzell, Virgil B. “Some New Light on Edward Topsell.’”’ H LQ, 1. 
199-202. 
Topsell was an early 17th century ornithologist. I am not sure he belongs in a bibliography of 
literary history. 

Wilkins. McColley, Grant. “John Wilkins—A Precursor of Locke.” Philo- 
sophical Rev., XLVII. 642-643. 
Finds in That the Earth may be a Planet (1640) an intimation of Locke’s basic conception of the 
human understanding. 

Wither. See above, s.v. Marvell. 

Wycherley. Williams, Edwin E. “‘Furetiére and Wycherley: ‘Le Roman 
Bourgeois’ in Restoration Comedy.” MLN, tit. 98-104, 


Wycherley’s indebtedness is greater than has previously been recognized. 


IX. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Arthos, John. “Studies in the Diction of Neo-Classic Poetry.” 
Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1937, pp. 264-267. 

Avery, Emmett L. ‘‘The Defense and Criticism of Pantomimic Entertain- 
ments in the Early Eighteenth Century.” EL H, v. 127-145. 

Bond, Richmond P. “English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliogra- 
phy.” PQ, xv. 149-215. 

Carlson, C. Lennart. “Edward Cave’s Club, and Its Project for a Literary 
Review.” PQ, xvir. 115-120. 

Congleton, James E. “‘The Neo-Classic Theory of Pastoral Poetry in Eng- 
land.” Univ. of No. Carolina Record: Research in Progress, No. 322, pp. 52-53 
(abstract of diss.) 

Draper, John W. “‘The Theory of the Comic in Eighteenth-Century Eng- 
land.” J EGP, xxxvu. 207-223. 

Examines the ideas of the comic expressed in the critical utterances of the period. 

Masterson, James R. “Records of Travel in North America, 1700-1776.” 
Harvard Univ... . Summaries of Theses . . . 1936, pp. 338-341. 

Morrill, Allen C. ‘‘Restoration Leisure: the Background of English Drama, 
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Prose and Poetry between 1660 and 1688.” Harvard Univ. .. . Summaries of 
Theses . . . 1937, pp. 276-282. 

Sewall, Richard B. “‘Rousseau’s Second Discourse in England from 1755 to 
1762.” PQ, xvi. 97-114. 

Shapiro, Leo. “Lucretian ‘Domestic Melancholy’ and the Tradition of Ver- 
gilian ‘Frustration’.” PM LA, 111. 1088-1093. 

Sloane, William. ‘‘Some Notes on Character-Writing.”’ ML N, tur. 113-116, 
Lists some character-books after 1700, supplementing Miss Gwendolen Murphy’s bibliography 
for the period 1608-1700. 

Swedenberg, Hugh T. “The Neo-Classic Theory of the Epic in England.” 
Univ. of No. Carolina Record: Research in Progress, No. 322, pp. 54-55 (ab- 
stract of diss.) 

“Rules and English Critics of the Epic.” SP, xxxv. 566-587. 
“Fable, Action, Unity, and Supernatural Machinery in English Epic 
Theory, 1650-1800.” ESt, txx111. 39-48. 

Thorpe, Clarence D. “Some Notices of ‘Empathy’ before Lipps.” Papers o/ 
the Michigan Acad. of Science, Arts and Letters, xx. 525-533. 

Finds the empathic doctrine implicit in passages from Dennis, Addison, Hume, Reynolds, and 
ethers. 

White, Irving H. “Studies in English Dramatic Criticism, 1750-1800.” Har- 
vard Univ... . Summaries of Theses . . . 1936, pp. 356-359. 

See Section 1, s.v. Read. 

Addison. Bradner, Leicester. ““The Composition and Publication of Addison’s 
Latin Poems.” M P, xxxv. 359-367. 

‘An Earlier Text of Addison’s Ode to Dr. Hannes.”” ML N, rut. 279- 











280. 

Graham, Walter. “‘Addison’s Purchase of Bilton Hall.” N&Q, cixxv. 272- 
273. 

Berkeley. Leyburn, Ellen D. “Bishop Berkeley: The Querist.” Proc. Royal 
Irish Acad., Xtiv, Section c, No. 3, pp. 75-98. 
An essay growing out of the author’s unpublished edition of The Querist (Yale diss.). 

Birch, Thos. Osborn, James M. “Thomas Birch and the General Dictionary 
(1734-41). MP, xxxvi. 25-46. 
A full and illuminating account of the new translation of Bayle’s dictionary and the predomi- 
nant share that Birch had in it. 

Blackmore, Sir Richard. See below, s.v. Brown, Tom. 

Blake. Alper, Benedict S. “The Mysticism of William Blake: A Psychologi- 
cal Re-examination.” Poet Lore, xiv. 344-350. 

Baker, C. H. Collins. Catalogue of William Blake’s Drawings and Paintings in 
the Huntington Library. San Marino, Cal. ( Huntington Library Pub.). 
Chiefly illustrations from Milton in watercolor, line, and oil. 

Percival, Milton O. William Blake’s Circle of Destiny. New York. 

Schorer, Mark. “William Blake as Radical.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., 
Univ. of Wisconson, 1. 288-290. 
“Swedenborg and Blake.” MP, xxxvi (1936). 157-178. 
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See Section x1, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Boswell. Boys, Richard C. ‘“‘Boswell on Spelling.” MLN, 11. 600. 

Pohle, Frederick A., Foladare, Joseph, Kirby, John P., et al. Index to the 
Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle in the Collection of Lt.- 
Colonel Ralph Heyward Isham. New York. 

Wecter, Dixon. “Four Unpublished Letters from Boswell to Burke.’ MP, 
xxxvi. 47-58. 

Warnock, Robert. “Boswell and Bishop Trail.” N&Q, crxxiv. 44-45. 

Brooke, Charlotte. Alspach, Russell K. ‘‘Charlotte Brooke: A Forerunner of 
the Celtic Renaissance.”’ [Univ. of Penna.] General Magazine and Hist. Chron., 
xL. 178-183. 

Brown, Tom. Boyce, Benjamin. “The Dispensary, Sir Richard Blackmore, 
and the Captain of the Wits.” RES, xv. 453-458. 

Details of a literary feud. 

Burke. Copeland, Thomas W. ‘“‘Burke’s Vindication of Natural Society.” Li- 
brary, n.s. XVIII. 461-462. 

Wecter, Dixon. “The Missing Years in Edmund Burke’s Biography.” 
PMLA, umm. 1102-1125. 

Fills in facts of Burke’s life in the 50’s from note books and private papers recently brought to 
light. 





“Burke’s Prospective Duel.” N&Q, cixxiv. 186-187; 296-297. 


New biographical material from manuscript sources, concerning a prospective duel between 
Burke and Alexander Wedderburn, 1777. 


“Two Notes on the Biography of Edmund Burke.” N&Q, cLxxv. 





417-418. 

See also, s.v. Boswell, Crabbe, and Smith, Adam. 

Burney. Clifford, James L. ‘Fanny Burney Meets Edmund Burke.” LTLS. 
July 23, 1938, p. 493. 

An account of the meeting from newly recovered papers of Mrs. Thrale-Piozzi. 

Gates, William B. “An Unpublished Burney Letter.” ELH, v. 302-304. 

Tourtellot, Arthur B. Be Loved No More: The Life and Environment of 
Fanny Burney. Boston. 

Burns. Fitzhugh, Robert T. ‘‘Burns at Ellisland.” ML WN, vim. 525-527. 
Prints a letter from Robert Ainslie to Agnes McLehose (Oct. 18, 1790) describing an evening 
spent with Burns. 

Chatterton. Mabbott, T. O. “Notes on Chatterton: An Uncollected Poem.” 
N&Q, cixxiv. 45-46. 

“Notes on Chatterton: A Poem Attributed to Him.” N&Q, cixxiv. 





133. 

Chesterfield. Nelson, Rowland W. “The Reputation of Lord Chesterfield in 
Great Britain and America, 1730-1936.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., North- 
western Univ., v1. 9-13. 

Cibber. Avery, Emmett L. “‘Cibber, King John, and the Students of the 
Law.” MLN, um. 272-275. 
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Prints a long letter throwing light on Colley Cibber’s adaptation of King John. 

Cowper. Hartley, Lodwick C. William Cowper, Humanitarian. Chapel Hil], 
N. C. (Princeton diss.) 

A study of Cowper’s poetry with the emphasis on his share in “‘a wide variety of humanitarian 
subjects ranging from the abolition of slavery to the human treatment of animals.” 

Crabbe. Davenport, William H. ‘An Uncollected Poem by George Crabbe.” 

N&OQ, cixxv. 471. 
Text of a poem from the Literary Gazette, Aug. 16, 1817. 

Lang, Varley. ‘‘Crabbe and the Eighteenth Century.” ELH, v. 305-333. 

Wecter, Dixon. “Four Letters from George Crabbe to Edmund Burke.” 
RES, xv. 298-309. 

Defoe. Moore, John R. “The Character of Daniel Defoe.” RES, x1v. 68-71. 
A defense of Defoe’s character against the implications drawn from the law-suit over civet- 
cats. Cf. RES, xu. 

“Defoe, Thoresby, and ‘The Storm’.” N&Q, cixxv. 223. 

Secord, Arthur W. (ed.). Defoe’s Review, Reproduced from the Original Fdi- 
tions, with an Introduction and Bibliographical Notes. 22v, New York (Fac- 
simile Text Society, No. 44.) 

“Defoe’s ‘Review’.” LTLS, July 30, 1938, p. 508. 
Further notes on the missing Number 81 of the “Review.” 
Dennis. Tupper, Fred S. “Notes on the Life of John Dennis.” EL H, v. 211- 
217. 
Data drawn (chiefly) from a chancery suit of 1686 by Dennis against his mother. 

Drama. Bordner, Jean. “Satire in the English Drama, 1720-1750.” Sum- 
maries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, 1. 270-272. 

Latimer, Mary E. “English Domestic Tragedy of the Eighteenth Century.” 
Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, 1. 284-285. 

MacMillan, Dougald. Drury Lane Calendar, 1747-1776, compiled from the 
playbills and edited with an introduction. Oxford. 

Stockwell, LaTourette. ‘‘The Dublin Theatre, 1637-1820.” Radcliffe College 
... Summaries of Theses . . . 1935-1938, pp. 76-79. 

Wells, Mitchell. “Spectacular Scenic Effects of the Eighteenth-Century 
Pantomime.” PQ, xvit. 67-81. 

Fielding. Avery, Emmett L. “‘Fielding’s Universal Gallant.” Research Studies 
of the State College of Washington, Vol. v1, No. 1, p. 46. 

The play was ready for production over a year before it appeared on the stage, Feb. 10, 1735. 

Brown, Jack R. “Four Plays by Henry Fielding.” Summaries of Doctoral 
Diss., Northwestern Univ., v (1937). 5-9. 

Jensen, Gerard E. “Proposals for a Definitive Edition of Fielding’s Tom 
Jones.” Library, n.s. xvi (1937). 314-330. 

McKillop, Alan D. “An Iconographic Poem on Tom Jones.”’ PQ, xvu. 403- 
406. 

Garrick. Stein, Elizabeth P. David Garrick, Dramatist. New York (MLA Re- 
volving Fund Ser., v1.) 
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Garth. Cornog, William H. ‘‘Sir Samuel Garth: A Court Physician of the 18th 
Century.” Isis, Xx1x. 29-42. 

Presents new facts concerning the physician-poet. 

See above, s.v. Brown, Tom. 

Gay. Kern, Jean B. “A Note on The Beggar’s Opera.” PQ, xvi. 411-413. 

Goldsmith. Emery, John P. “An Unpublished Letter from Arthur Murphy 
to Oliver Goldsmith Concerning She Stoops to Conquer.” PQ, xv. 88-90. 

Friedman, Arthur. “Goldsmith and the Marquis D’Argens.” MLN, iu. 
173-176. 

Another instance of Goldsmith’s borrowing from D’Argens. 
“The Immediate Occasion of Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World, Letter 
xxxviu.” PQ, xvir. 82-84. 

Seitz, R. W. “Some of Goldsmith’s Second Thoughts on English History.” 
MP, xxxv. 279-288. 

Accounts for some of Goldsmith’s changes of view in the later version of his History of England. 

Wecter, Dixon. ‘‘Goldsmith and the Burkes.” LTLS, Feb. 12, 1938, p. 108. 
Questions the authenticity of 15 additional lines of “Retaliation” attributed to Goldsmith by 
Sir Philip Magnus. 

Grainger. Alleman, G. S. ‘‘Mice and the Muse.” LTLS, Aug. 13, 1938, p. 531. 
Prints from a MS at Trinity College, Dublin, the passage omitted from ‘The Sugar-Cane,” 
and illustrates Boswell’s anecdote. 

Gray. Eastman, James A. “Thomas Gray—In and Out of the Library.” 
[bibliographical notes] Bull. N. Y. Pub. Library, xi. 743-749. 

Jones, W. Powell. ‘Thomas Gray’s Library.” M P, xxxv. 257-278. 
Reconstructs from two sale catalogues and other sources a list of books in Gray’s library. 

Hamilton, Wm. Bushnell, Nelson S. “The Jacobitism of Hamilton of Ban- 
gour.” SP, xxxv. 131-146. 

Hume. Brown, Stuart G. “Observations on Hume’s Theory of Taste.’ Eng- 
lish Studies, xx. 193-198. 

Mossner, Ernest C. “Hume’s Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion.” 
Philosophy, x1. 84-86. 

Johnson. Brown, Stuart G. “Dr. Johnson, Poetry, and Imagination.” Neo- 
philologus, xxu1. 203-207. 

“Dr. Johnson and the Religious Problem.” English Studies, xx. 1-17. 

Haraszti, Zoltan. “The Life of Johnson.”’ More Books, xu. 99-112. 

Hart, C. W. “Dr. Johnson’s 1745 Shakespeare Proposals.” MLN, wut. 367 
-368. 

Hazen, A. T. “The Beauties of Johnson.” M P, xxxv. 289-295. 

A bibliographical study of the various editions of a work first published in 1781. 
“Johnson’s Shakespeare: A Study in Cancellation.” LTLS, Dec. 24, 
1938, p. 820. 

Metzdorf, Robert F. “Notes on Johnson’s Plan of a Dictionary.” Library, 
XIx. 198-201. 

Purcell, J. M. “Smollett on Oats as Food for Scots.”” PMLA, Lut. 629. 
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Comment on Lane Cooper’s paper, “Dr. Johnson on Oats and Other Grains,” PM /.A, in, 
785-802. 

Wecter, Dixon. “A Letter from Dr. Johnson.” LTLS, July 2, 1938, p. 449. 
Reproduces a letter of condolence to the daughter of Dr. Christopher Nugent. 

Lloyd, Robert. Halsband, I. R. “The Poet of the North Briton.” PQ, xvu, 
389-395. 

Lloyd assisted Wilkes and Churchill by writing the verse for the North Briton, as is shown by 
unpublished letters, etc. 

Macpherson. Walsh, W. E. “‘Macpherson’s Ossian.” Queen’s Quar., XLV. 366- 
376. 

Moore, Edward. Collins, Ralph L. “Moore’s The Foundling—An Inter. 
mediary.” PQ, xvi. 139-143. 

Conceives of Moore’s play as indebted to Clarissa and not without influence on Tom Jones. 

Murphy. White, Milton C. “Arthur Murphy: His Life and Work, with Espe- 
cial Reference to the Contemporary Stage.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. 
of Wisconsin, 1. 297-300. 

Emery, John P. “The Life and Works of Arthur Murphy.” Harvard Univ, 
.. . Summaries of Theses . . . 1936, pp. 316-318. 

North Briton. See above, s.v. Lloyd. 

Novel. Black, Frank G. “The English Epistolary Novel from 1740 to 1800.” 
Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1936, pp. 307-310. 

Slagle, Kenneth C. The English Country Squire as Depicted in English Prose 
Fiction from 1740 to 1800. Phila. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Zinn, Zea. “Love and Marriage in the Novels of English Women, 174(- 
1840.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, 1. 301-303. 

’ Oxford, Earl of. Davies, Godfrey, and Tinling, Marion. ‘‘Correspondence of 
James Brydges and Robert Harley, Created Earl of Oxford.” H LQ, 1. 457-472. 

Percy. Ogburn, Vincent H. “New Light on the Life and Works of Bishop 
Thomas Percy.” Abstract of Diss., Stanford Univ., xm (1937). 47-49. 

Philips, Ambrose. Bryan, Adolphus J. “The Life and Works of Ambrose 
Philips.” Harvard Univ... . Summaries of Theses .. . 1936, pp. 313-316. 

Bueno, Lillian D. “Ambrose Philips.” LTLS, Dec. 17, 1938, p. 802, 
Re-affirms her belief that Philips was not the editor of A Collection of Old Ballads (1723-5). 

Pope. Mizener, Arthur. “Pope on the Duke of Buckingham.” MLN, wu. 
368-369. 

Root, Robert K. The Poetical Career of Alexander Pope. Princeton. 

Ransom, Harry. ‘‘Riddle of the World.” Sewanee Rev., xtv1. 306-311. 

On the possibility of Pope’s indebtedness to, and misunderstanding of, Pascal. 

See Section x, s.v. Tennyson. 

Priestley. Fulton, John F., and Peters, Charlotte H. “An Introduction to a 
Bibliography of the Educational and Scientific Works of Joseph Priestley.” 
Papers of the Bibl. Soc. of America, xxx [1938 for 1936]. 150-167. 

Prior. Wright, Harold B. “‘Matthew Prior: A Supplement to His Biography.” 
Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Northwestern Univ., v (1937). 34-38. 
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Wright, H. Bunker. “Biographical Allusions in Prior’s ‘The Mice, A Tale’.” 
MLN, umm. 498-501. 

The poem, mistakenly taken as autobiographical, has no reference to Prior’s life and the sig- 
nature is not his. 

——— “Mathew Prior’s Cloe and Lisetta.” MP, xxxvi. 9-23. 

New light on Prior’s mistresses, made possible by facts contained in a manuscript volume of 
reports and correspondence of his executors. 

Richardson. Hornbeak, Katherine. Richardson’s Familiar Letters and the 
Domestic Conduct Books: Richardson’s Zsop. Northampton, Mass. (Smith 
Coll. Studies in Modern Languages, Vol. x1x, No. 2.) 

Ritson. Bronson, Bertrand H. Joseph Ribon, Scholar-at- Arms. 2v, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Shenstone. Addington, Marion. “The School Mistress.” LTLS, April 16, 
1938, p. 268. 

Calls attention to a forgotten reprint of Shenstone’s poem in Ashley Cowper’s Norfolk Poetical 
Miscellany (1744). 

Sheridan, Frances. Chew, Samuel P. “‘The Life and Works of Frances 
Sheridan.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses .. . 1937, pp. 268-271. 
On the mother of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

Smart. Ainsworth, E. G. “An Unrecorded Work by Christopher Smart.” 
LTLS, Oct. 15, 1938, p. 661. 

Describes a musical setting of Smart’s translation of the psalms. 

Havens, Raymond D. “The Structure of Smart’s Song of David.’’ RES, xiv. 
178-182. 

Smith, Adam. Wecter, Dixon. “Adam Smith and Burke.” N&Q, cLxxiv. 
310-311. 

Provides the text of a hitherto unpublished letter from Smith to Burke, and a sketch of con- 
tacts between the careers of the two men. 

Smith (Neale). Geffen, Elizabeth M. “The Parentage of Edmund (‘Rag’) 

Smith.” RES, x1v. 72-78. 
New evidence which suggests an explanation for the mystery that surrounds the poet’s parent- 
age. He was the son of Margaret Lechmere and Edmund Neale, born in 1668, two years before 
his parents were married. The father was of no account and deserted his wife later. Sir Nicholas 
Lechmere, Margaret’s father, seems to have refused to have anything to do with the child 
and the poet was brought up by Margaret’s aunt (wife of Matthew Smith), whose name he 
took. 

Smollett. Kahrl, George M. “‘Travel and the Prose-Fiction of Tobias Smollet, 
M.D.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1936, pp. 330-333. 

See above, s.v. Johnson. 

Spence. Wright, Austin. “Joseph Spence as Defender of Pope’s Reputation.” 
M P, xxxvi. 139-144, 

Attributes to Spence a pamphlet in the controversy growing out of Bolingbroke’s Letters on 
the Spirit of Patriotism. 


Steele. Blanchard, Rae. “Richard Steele.” LTLS, Nov. 19, 1938, p. 748. 
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Notes on the Steele family. 

Swift. Baughan, Denver Ewing. “Swift’s Source of the Houyhnhnms.” £1 4. 
v. 207-210. 

Suggests a passage in Sidney’s Defence of Poesy as the springboard for Swift’s imagination. 

Davis, Herbert. “Recent Studies of Swift: A Survey.” Univ. of Toronto Qu., 
vir. 273-287. 

Frantz, R. W. “Gulliver’s ‘Cousin Sympson’.” H LQ, 1. 329-334. 

Swift seems to have borrowed from a travel book supposed to have been written by one 
William Sympson; and the fictitious Richard Sympson of the prefatorial material to the travels 
is a bit of dust in the reader’s eye. 

Krappe, Edith S. “A Lapsus Calami of Jonathan Swift.” MLN, win. 116- 
117. 

Sherburn, George. “‘Methods in Books about Swift.” SP, xxxv. 635-656. 

Smith, Grace P. “Rabelais and The Figure of Man as Inverted Tree.” P(, 
xvi. 218-219. 

Thompson, Paul V. “The Canon of Swift, 1674-1714.” Summaries of Doc- 
toral Diss., Northwestern Univ., v (1937). 29-33. 

“The Canon of Swift.” RES, xtv. 182-189. 

New evidence which increases the possibility that Swift had a hand in the Tripos speech. 
“Swift and The Wagstaffe Papers.” N&Q, cixxv. 79. 

Evidence against Swift’s authorship. 

Thomson. Drennon, Herbert. “James Thomson and John Norris.” PM L4, 
Lit. 1094-1101. 

Notes the source of another of Thomson’s early poems. 

Wells, John E. “Thomson’s Seasons, 1744—An Unnoticed Edition.” ESi, 
LXxII. 221-226. 

“James Thomson’s Poem ‘On the Death of His Mother’.” MLR, 
Xxxil1. 46-50. 

An account of the various manuscript and printed texts of the poem. 

“Thomson’s ‘Castle of Indolence’: An Alternative Stanza.” N&(, 
CLxxv. 420-421. 

The text of an alternative for Book 11, Stanza 43, printed from a copy in Thomson’s own 
hand. : 

Walpole. Hilles, Frederick W., and Daghlian, Philip B. Anecdotes of Painting 
in England; [1760-1795] with some Account of the principal Artists; And inci- 
dental Notes on other Arts; Collected by Horace Walpole; And now digested and 
published from his original MSS. Volume the Fifth and last. New Haven, 1937. 

Sherburn, George. “‘Walpole’s Marginalia in Additions to Pope (1776).” H1LQ, 
1. 473-487. 

Warton. Miller, Frances S. ‘“‘The Historic Sense of Thomas Warton, Junior.” 
ELH, v. 71-92. 

Wesley. Smith, Neil G. “The Literary Taste of John Wesley.” Queen’s (u., 
XLv. 353-358. 

Young. Swedenberg, Hugh T. “Letters of Edward Young to Mrs. Judith 
Reynolds.” H LQ, 1. 89-100. 
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X. NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Adams, M. Ray. “Two Minor Disciples of Pantisocracy.” 
ELH, v. 285-301. 

On Robert Lovell and George Burnett. 

Bader, Arno L. ‘‘Those Mesmeric Victorians.’’ Colophon, n.s., m1. 335-353. 
Tennyson, Carlyle, Dickens and others were interested in mesmerism. 

Booth, Bradford A. A Cabinet of Gems: Short Stories from the English An- 
nuals. Berkeley, Calif. 

Nineteen works, not hitherto reprinted, by writers whose names are known in literature, with 
intro. and notes. 

Brown, Wallace C. “Prose Fiction and English Interest in the Near East, 
1775-1825.” PMLA, Litt. 827-836. 

Graham, Walter (ed.). ‘The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical 
Bibliography for the Year 1937.” EL H, v. 1-26. (English section only.) 

Harrold, Charles F., and Templeman, Wm. D. English Prose of the Victorian 
Era. New York. 

Hooker, K. Ward. The Fortunes of Victor Hugo in England. New York (Co- 
lumbia Univ. Stud. in Engl. and Comp. Lit., No. 134) 

Lippincott, Benjamin E. Victorian Critics of Democracy: Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Arnold, Stephen, Maine, Lecky. Minneapolis. 

McGuire, Lorna F. “The Relation of English Poetry to English Painting in 
the Romantic Period.” Radcliffe College... Summaries of Theses... 1935- 
1938, pp. 36-40. 

MacIntyre, C. F., and Ewing, Majl (edd.). English Prose of the Romantic 
Period. New York. 

Strout, Alan L. “John Douglas, ‘The Glasgow Gander’.”” N&Q, cixxv. 453- 
456, 

An account of one of the victims of Blackwood’s Mag., particularly of the ‘‘Noctes Am- 
brosianae.”’ 

“Victorian Bibliography for 1937.” MP, xxxv. 415-446. 

White, Newman I. “Unpublished Letters.”” LT LS, Sept. 10, 1938, p. 584. 
Describes letters of Keats, Mary Shelley, Burns, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, and Lamb in 
the British Museum. 

Arnold. MacNeill, Jennie E. ‘Arnold and Burnes.” LTLS, Jan. 15, 1938, p. 
44, 

Additional evidence that Arnold was familiar with Lieut. Burnes’s book on Bokhara. 

Whitridge, Arnold. ‘Matthew Arnold and Sainte-Beuve.” PMLA, 111. 303- 
313. 

The relations between the two men and Sainte-Beuve’s influence on Arnold. 

Bagehot. Webster, David H. “The Critical Writings of Walter Bagehot.” 
Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, 1. 294-296. 

Browning. McCormick, James P. “Robert Browning’s Reputation in the 
Nineteenth Century in England and America.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., 
Northwestern Univ., v (1937). 10-14. 
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McElderry, B. R., Jr. “Browning and the Victorian Public in 1868-69.” 
Research Studies of the State College of Wash., v. 193-203. 

Marks, Jeannette. The Family of the Barrett: A Colonial Romance. New Y ork. 
Much new light on the family of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and the influence upon it of two 
hundred years of Jamaica history and culture. 

Raymond, William D. “Browning and the Old Yellow Book.” L7LS, Jan. 
15, 1938, p. 44. 

Additional evidence that Browning discovered the main source for The Ring and the Boo} as 
early as 1860. 

Tracy, C. R. ‘Caliban upon Setebos.” SP, xxxv. 487-499. 

Burnett, George. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Adams. 

Butler, Samuel. Ogle, Marbury B. “The Way of All Flesh.” Harvard Theo- 
logical Rev., xxx1. 41-51. 

An examination into the origins of this expression. He alludes to its use by Butler, Dickens, 
Walter Map. 

Byron. Chew, S. P. “Notes on Some False Byrons.” N&Q, crxxv. 132-133. 
Identifies the authors of four works at one time falsely attributed to Byron. 

Farrison, W. Edward. “The Popularity of Byron’s Metrical Tales.” 7/e 
Quarterly Journal (Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College), vu. No. ?, 
pp. 5-7. 

Hartley, Lodwick C. “Byron in Provincial America: A Possible Allusion.” 
N&OQ, cixxiv. 385. 

Marjarum, Edward W. Byron as Skeptic and Believer. Princeton (Princeton 
Studies in English, No. 16). 

Coleridge. Broughton, Leslie N. (ed.). Sara Coleridge and Henry Reed. Reei's 
Memoir of Sara Coleridge. Her Letters to Reed, Including Her Comment on Ilis 
Memoir of Gray. Her Marginalia in Henry Crabb Robinson’s Copy of W oris- 
worth’s Memoirs. Ithaca, 1937 (Cornell Studies in English, xxvu1). 

Griggs, Earl L. “The Friend: 1809 and 1818 Editions.” M P, xxxv. 369-373. 

Hartman, Herbert. “‘A Letter of Hartley Coleridge.” Colophon, n.s. 11. 113- 
119. atut “Jeane 

Patton, Lewis. “The Coleridge Canon.” LTLS, Sept. 3, 1938, p. 570. 
Rejects from the canon several pieces which first appeared in the Watchman. 

Sanders, Charles R. “Maurice as a Commentator on Coleridge.” P\/ LA, 
Li. 230—243.! 

Scott, Thomas H. F. “‘The Ethics of ‘The Ancient Mariner’.”’ Dalhousie Re- 
view, xvii. 348-354. 

Snyder, Alice D. “Coleridge Documents.” LTLS, Nov. 26, 1938, p. 760. 
Additional material concerning Coleridge’s part in the publication of the Encyclopaedia Metro- 
politana. 

Tuttle, Donald R. “Christabel Sources in Percy’s Reliques and the Gothic 
Romances.” PMLA, tit. 445-474. 

Sources and parallels in three ballads in Percy’s Reliques and in Mrs. Radcliffe and others of 
the School of Terror. 
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Wagner, Lydia E. ‘‘Coleridge’s Use of Laudanum and Opium, as connected 
with his interest in contemporary investigations concerning stimulation and 
sensation.” Psychoanalytic Rev., xxv. 309-334. 

Winwar, Frances. Farewell The Banner, “... Three Persons and One Soul 

.”: Coleridge, Wordworth and Dorothy. New York. 

‘Farewell the Banner.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., xvi, No. 25, pp. 13, 38. 
Comment on Professor Harper’s review of Farewell the Banner, with Professor Harper’s reply. 

See above, s.v. Wordsworth. 

Collins, Wilkie. Kiser, David. ““No Lady.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., xvir1. No. 14, p. 9. 
On the identity of the “woman’’ in Wilkie Collins’s The Woman in White. 

Criticism. Decker, Clarence R. “The Aesthetic Revolt against Naturalism 
in Victorian Criticism.” PM LA, im. 844-856. 

D’Arbley. Gates, William B. “Alexander D’Arblay: A version of the Te 
Deum.” N&Q, crxxv. 310-311. 

Text of translation by the son of the novelist, printed from British Museum MS dated March 8, 
1831. 

DeQuincey. Brown, Calvin S., Jr. “The Musical Structure of De Quincey’s 
Dream-Fugue.” Musical Qu., xx1v. 341-350. 

Dickens. Parrish, M. L. “Oliver Twist.” LTLS, May 14, 1938, p. 344. 

A statement of bibliographical difficulties. 

Rife, J. Merle. “‘Marley’s Ghost in Athens.” Classical Journal, xxxiv. 42-43. 
Suggests that Dickens may have been influenced by a story told by Pliny the Younger (vii. 27). 

Rolfe, Franklin P. ‘“‘The Dickens Letters in the Huntington Library.” [A 
list.] H LQ, 1. 335-363. 

Edgeworth. Millhauser, Milton. ‘Maria Edgeworth as a Social Novelist.” 
N&Q, cixxv. 204-205. 

Eliot. Williams, Blanche C. “George Eliot: Social Pressure on the Individ- 
ual.” Sewanee Rev., XLv1. 235-241. 

Gaskell. Hopkins, Annette B. “‘Mrs. Gaskell in France 1849-1890.” PMLA, 
tut. 545-574. 

Gilbert, W. S. Vandiver, E. P., Jr. ““‘W. S. Gilbert and Shakspere.” SAB, 
xu. 139-145, 

Hardy. Adams, Randolph G. “Still Trumpeting.”” Colophon, n.s. 11 (1937). 
284. 

Chase, Mary E. “An Unpopular Suggestion.” The Writer, . (1937). 102-103. 
Hardy’s debt to Vergil, the Old Testament, and Greek tragedy. 

Fitzgerald, Elizabeth. “‘Thomas Hardy and Nature.” Colby Mercury, v1 
(1937). 139-141. 

Hicks, Granville. “Was Thomas Hardy a Pessimist?” Educ. Forum, 11 (1937). 
58-67. 

Lang, Varley. ‘‘Crabbe and Tess of the D’ Urbervilles.”” MLN, v1. 369-370. 

Leibert, Vera. “Far from the Madding Crowd on the American Stage.” Colo- 
phon, n.s. 11. 377-382. 

Moore, John. “Thomas Hardy’s Moors.” Dalhousie Rev., xv. 185-188. 
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Vandiver, E. P., Jr. “Hardy and Shakspere Again.” SA B, x11. 87-95. 
Weber, Carl J. “‘Chronology in Hardy’s Novels.” PMLA, tim. 314-320, 
The accuracy of detail in Hardy’s time references shows that he worked with a calendar by 

him for the year in which he conceived the action as taking place. 
“Thomas Hardy in America.” Colophon, n.s. m1. 383-405. 
“Blanche’s Memories of Thomas Hardy.” Colby Mercury, v1 (1937) 








125-130. 





“‘Three-score Years of Egdon Heath.” Colby Mercury, vi. 149-155. 
—— “Setting a Time-Piece.” Colophon, n.s. m1. 139-141. 
“A Jekyl and Hyde Exhibition.” Colby Mercury, v1. 182-188. 

Wentworth, Harold. “Manuscripts of Thomas Hardy.” Daily Athenaeum 
(West Va. Univ.), April 29, 1938. 

Hazlitt. Vigneron, Robert. ‘Stendhal et Hazlitt.” MP, xxxv. 375-414. 

Hogg. Strout, Alan L. “Notes on James Hogg.” N&Q, cixxiv. 242-244. 

Hopkins. Pick, John. “Religious Thought and Experience in the Poetry of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, 
m1. 299-301. 

Hunt. Brewer, Luther A. My Leigh Hunt Library: The Holograph Letters. 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

Keats. Burke, Charles B. “Keats and Spenser.” PQ, xv11. 223-224. 

Cornelius, Roberta D. “‘Pip-Civilian.” LTLS, Aug. 6, 1938, p. 520. 

An explanation of the phrase as used by Keats. 

Haskell, Harriet. ‘‘Repetitions in Keats’s Writing: Their Significance for an 
Understanding of His Mental Processes.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of 
Wisconsin, 1. 282-283. 

Mabbott, T. O. ‘‘Keats and Cowper: A Reminiscence?” N&Q, cLxxv. 170. 

MacGillivray, J. R. “Ode on a Grecian Urn.” LTLS, July 9, 1938, p. 465. 
Suggests that the ode may have been inspired by Keats’s reading of B. R. Hayden’s essay on 
Raphael’s “The Sacrifice at Lystra.”’ 

Morley, Christopher. “St. Agnes Eve.’’ Saturday Rev. of Lit., Vol. xvu. No. 
14, pp. 13-14. 

Pfeifer, Karl G. “A Possible New Source of Keats’s Sonnet on Chapman's 
‘Homer’.” N&Q, cixxv. 203-204. 

Suggests as the new source Jasper Mayne’s commendatory verse to William Cartwright’s 
works, 1651. 

Thorpe, Clarence D. ‘An Unknown Keats Manuscript.” LTLS, Aug. 6, 
1938, p. 519. 

Describes a fragment of an autograph of “I stood tiptoe” in the Morgan Library. 
“ ‘T Stood Tip-Toe’.”” LT LS, Dec. 10, 1938, pp. 785-786. 








Prints variants from autograph fragments in the collection of Owen D. Young. 
Wagenblass, John H. “‘Keats’s Roaming Fancy.” Harvard Studies and Notes 
in Phil. and Lit., xx. 123-130. 
On the relation of Keats and Herrick. 
Kingsley. Conacher, W. M. “Charles Kingsley.” Queen’s Quar., xv. 503-511. 
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Lamb. See Section vi, s.v. Marston. 

Landor. Becker, George J. ‘‘Landor’s Political Purpose.”’ SP, xxxv. 446-455. 

Super, Robert H. “An Unknown Child of Landor’s.” MLN, tut. 4154417. 

Lockhart. Strout, Alan L. “John Gibson Lockhart.” N&Q, cixxv. 275-279, 
290-294, 308-310, 399-404. 

Notes on Lockhart and Blackwood’s Magazine; the text of a series of Lockhart letters previ- 
ously unpublished; and a discussion of the revisions in Lockhart’s novels. 

Lovell, Robert. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Adams. 

Macaulay. Beatty, Richmond C. Lord Macaulay, Victorian Rebel. Norman 
Okla. 

Marryat. Bader, Arno L. “Captain Marryat the Man.” N&Q, crixxiv. 84. 
Evidence that an unnamed friend of Dickens, described in Forster’s Life of Charles Dickens, 
was actually Frederick Marryat. 

Walcutt, Charles C. “Captain Marryat and Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson’.” 
N&Q, cLxxiv. 27-28. 

Notes a parallel incident in Peter Simple and Boswell’s Johnson. 

Maurice, F. D. See under Coleridge. 

Meredith. Robinson, E. Arthur. “Meredith’s Literary Theory and Science: 
Realism Versus the Comic Spirit.’”” PM LA, tim. 857-868. 

Zipf, G. K. “New Facts in the Early Life of George Meredith.” Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xx. 131-145. 

Documents bearing on Meredith’s inheritance, his father’s bankruptcy, etc. 

Mill. McCrimmon, James M. “Studies Toward a Biography of John Stuart 
Mill.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Northwestern Univ., v (1937). 15-19. 

Moore. Strout, Alan L. ‘Tom Moore and Bessy.” N&Q, cixxv. 472-473. 
A quotation from Julian Charles Young on Moore’s love affair. 

Morris. Litzenberg, Karl. ““Tyrfing into Excalibur? A Note on William Mor- 

ris’ Unfinished Poem, ‘In Arthur’s House’.” SS, xv. 81-83. 
“The Diction of William Morris: A Discussion of His Translations 
from the Old Norse with Particular Reference to His Pseudo-English Vocabu- 
lary. With Some Remarks on the Theory of Translating from the Old Norse.” 
Arkiv for Nordisk Filologi, t111. 327-363. 

Pater. Child, Ruth C. “Is Walter Pater an Impressionistic Critic?” PMLA, 
Lum. 1172-1185. 

Patmore. Connolly, Terence L. (ed.). Mystical Poems of Nuptial Love: The 
Wedding Sermon, The Unknown Eros, and Other Odes, by Coventry Patimore. 
Boston. 

Reade. Turner, Albert M. The Making of “The Cloister and the Hearth.” 
Chicago. 

Rossetti. Sanford, John A. “The Morgan Library Manuscript of Rossetti’s 
The Blessed Damosel.”” SP, xxxv. 471-486. 

Troxell, Janet C. “The ‘Trial Books’ of Dante Gabriel Rossetti.’’ Colophon, 
n.s. 11. 243-258. 

Describes three separate sets of trial proof-sheets of Rossetti’s Poems. 
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Scott. Bogner, H. F. See AMERICAN LITERATURE, Section Iv, s.v. Miscellane- 
ous. 

Gordon, Robert K. “Shakespeare and Some Scenes in the Waverley Novels.” 
Queen’s Quar., xLv. 478-485. 

Mabbott, T. O. “Queries from Scott’s ‘Heart of Midlothian’.” N&Q, cixxuy. 
214. 

Provides the meaning of several terms. 

Munroe, David. “Sir Walter Scott and the Development of Historica] 
Study.” Queen’s Quar., XLV. 216-227. 

Owen, E. “Critics of The Bride of Lammermoor.”’ Dalhousie Rev., X11. 365- 
371. 

[Ratchford, Fannie E., and McCarthy, Wm. .H., Jr.] The Correspondence of 
Sir Walter Scott and Charles Robert Maturin, with a Few Other Allied Leiters. 
Austin, Texas, 1937. 

Strout, Alan L. “Walter Scott and Maga.” LTLS, Feb. 5, 1938, p. 92. 
Furnishes a number of corrections to Mrs. Oliphant’s William Blackwood and His Sons (1897). 

Shedden. McKillop, Alan D. “‘ ‘The Hero; Or, The Adventures of a Night’.” 
MLN, un. 414-415. 

The Hero was translated by Sophia Elizabeth Shedden or Sheddon, a sister of ““Monk’’ Lewis, 
from La Nuit Anglaise. The attribution to Barrett is incorrect. 

Shelley, Mary. Booth, Bradford A. “‘ The Pole: A Story of Clare Clairmont?” 
ELH, v. 67-70. 

Evidence that the story hitherto considered Mary Shelley’s is mainly the work of Clare 
Clairmont. 

Jones, Frederick L. “Mary Shelley and Midas.”” LTLS, June 25, 1938, pp. 
433-434. 

Reprints letters proving Mary Shelley’s authorship of the mythological drama Midas. 

Nitchie, Elizabeth. “‘Mary Shelley.” L7TLS, April 30, 1938, p. 296. 

Supplies corrections to Dowden’s readings of some of the letters. 

Shelley. Booth, Bradford A. “Shelley and Mary.” LTLS, April 30, 1938, p. 
304. 

Details concerning location of copies of the privately printed letters. 

Clark, David Lee. “Shelley and Pieces of Irish History.”” MLN, wi. 522- 
525. 

De Ricci, Seymour. “A Shelley Letter.” LTLS, Jan. 8, 1938, p. 28. 

Points out that a Shelley letter, long believed lost, was printed in Anglia, vol. v1, pp. 179-180 

Fleisher, David. “A Shelley Letter.” LTLS, Feb. 26, 1938, p. 140. 
Comments upon the letter “resurrected” by Mr. Seymour de Ricci in the issue of Jan. 8. 


Pettit, Henry J. “Shelley and Denon’s ‘Voyage dans la Haute et la Basse 
Egypt’.” RLC, xvmt. 326-334. 
Discusses the possibility of an influence upon “Ozymandias,” etc. of Dominique Vivant 
Denon’s Voyage, 1802, translated by Arthur Aikin, 1803. 

Power, Julia A. Shelley in America in the Nineteenth Century: His Relation ‘o 
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American Critical Thought and His Influence. N.p., n.d. (One page abstract, 
Univ. of Nebraska diss.) 

White, Newman I. The Unextinguished Hearth: Shelley and His Contem- 
porary Critics. Durham, N. C. 
“The present volume . . . [reprints] practically every obtainable known contemporary review 
or article dealing with Shelley, and it either reprints or lists every obtainable incidental con- 
temporary mention that could be found during an intermittent search lasting several years.”’ 
(Preface.) 

Smedley, F. E. Glassburg, Claire. ““Smedley: Authorship of Three Works.” 
N&Q, cLXxv. 423. 
Notes the presence of three titles in the American editions of the novels of Frank E. Smedley 
not included in the English editions. 

Sonnet. Sanderlin, George. ‘“‘The Influence of Milton and Wordsworth on the 
Early Victorian Sonnet.” EL H, v. 225-251. 

Southey. Brown, Wallace C. “Robert Southey and English Interest in the 
Near East.” EL H, v. 218-224. 

See below, s.v. Wordsworth. 

Stephen, Leslie. Sillen, Samuel. “Leslie Stephen: A Study in Critical The- 
ory.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, 1. 291-293. 

Tennyson. Steward, S. M. “Pope and Tennyson: A Possible Parallel.” N&O, 
CLXXV. 133-134. 
Pope’s “Ode on Saint Cecilia’s Day” and Tennyson’s ‘‘The Splendour falls on castle walls’’ 
from The Princess compared. 

Thompson, Francis. Ketrick, Paul J. “Francis Thompson: Poet of Two 
Worlds.” Catholic World, cxtvu. 422-427. 

Tupper. Reeves, Jesse S. “Martin Tupper.” LTLS, April 9, 1938, p. 252. 


Observations upon the vogue of Tupper’s work in America. 


Salomon, Louis B. “He Gave the Victorians What They Wanted.” Eng. 
Jour., College ed., xxvur. 648-661. 

Wilde. Brasol, Boris. Oscar Wilde, the Man, the Artist, the Martyr. New York. 

Wilson, John. Strout, Alan L. “ ‘Christopher North’ on Tennyson.” RES, 
xIv. 428-439. 

Wordsworth. Beatty, Arthur (ed.). William Wordsworth: Representative 
Poems. New York. 

Bradford, Curtis B. “Worsdworth’s White Doe of Rylstone and Related 
Poems.” M P, xxxvi. 59-70. 
Traces the genesis of Wordsworth’s three antiquarian poems, the Song of the Feast of Brougham 
Castle, the Force of Prayer, and the White Doe of Rylstone. 

Brewster, Paul G. ‘‘The Influence of the Popular Ballad on Wordsworth’s 
Poetry.” SP, xxxv. 588-612. 

Christensen, Francis. “The Date of Wordsworth’s ‘The Birth of Love’.” 
MLN, uit. 280-282. 

Curry, Kenneth. “Uncollected Translations of Michaelangelo by Words- 
worth and Southey.” RES, xiv. 193-199. 
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Daniel, Robert W. “The Publication of the Lyrical Ballads.” MLR, xxxm 

406-410. 

Reasons for thinking that Cottle may never actually have published the book and that Arch’; 

London issue is the first trade edition. 

Hartman, Herbert. ‘‘Wordsworth’s ‘Lapland Night’.”” RES, xv. 189-193, 
Potter, George R. “Wordsworth, and the Traité Elémentaire de Chimie of 

Lavoisier.” PQ, xv. 312-316. 

Strout, Alan L. “A Critic of Wordsworth.” LTLS, July 16, 1938, pp. 479- 

480. 

The four appreciative essays on Wordsworth in Blackwood’s, Oct., Nov., and Dec., 1829, were 

by Chauncey H. Townshend, not by John Wilson as is sometimes asserted. 

“Wordsworth versus Brougham.” N&Q, cLxxrv. 381-383. 

“Thomas Clarkson as Champion of Brougham in 1818.” N&0, 

CLXxIVv, 398-401. 

On the dismay of William and Dorothy Wordsworth when Reform invaded the Lake Country. 
Weaver, Bennett. ‘“‘Wordsworth: Forms and Images.” SP, xxxv. 433-445. 
Wells, John E. “Lyrical Ballads, 1800: Cancel Leaves.” PMLA, wi. 207- 

229. 

Biographical notes based on an examination of 45 copies of volume I and 52 copies of volume 1. 

“‘Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads, 1820.” PQ, xvu1. 398-402. 

See above, s.v. Coleridge, Winwar. 











XI. CONTEMPORARY 

Miscellaneous. Bates, Ernest S. “Recent Trends in Nonfiction.” Eng. Jour., 
College ed., xxvu. 713-722. 

Canby, Henry S. ‘From Stevenson to Peglar.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., Vol. xvu, 
No. 15, 3-4, 16-17. 
An essay on modern prose style. 

Conacher, W. M. “The Irish Literary Movement.” Queen’s Qu., XLv. 56-65. 

Engle, Paul. ‘““New English Poets.” Eng. Jour., College ed., xxvir. 89-101. 
On W. H. Auden, C. Day Lewis, Stephen Spender. 

Flint, F. Cudworth. “New Leaders in English Poetry.” Virginia Qu. Reo, 
xiv. 502-518. « 
On Wystan H. Auden, Stephen Spender, and Cecil Day Lewis. 

Glicksberg, C. I. “Poetry and Social Revolution.” Dalhousie Rev., xvu. 493- 
503. 
On the poetry of Cecil Day Lewis, W. H. Auden, and Stephen Spender. 
“Proletarian Fiction in England.” Univ. of Toronto Qu., vit. 41-55. 

Hatcher, Harlan. “The Literary Fourth Dimension.” Eng. Jour., College ed. 
XXviI. 455-464. 
On mystical elements in literature of the last decade. 

Jameson, Grace. “Irish Poets of Today and Blake.” PMLA, tut. 575-592. 
Traces Blake’s influence of AE and, more extensively, on Yeats. 
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Rahv, Philip. ‘“‘Proletarian Literature: A Political Autopsy.” Southern Rev., 
1v. 616-628. 

Slater, John R. Recent Literature and Religion. New York. 

Tucker, William J. “The Celt in Contemporary Literature.” Catholic World, 
cxLvil. 650-657. 

A general account of contemporary literature in Ireland. 

AE. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Jameson. 

Archer. Gebauer, Emanuel. ‘‘The Theatrical Criticism of William Archer.” 
Quar. Jour. of Speech, xx1v. 183-192. 

Auden. Southworth, James J. ““‘Wystan Hugh Auden.” Sewanee Rev., XLvI. 
189-205. 

Barrie. Shields, Catherine G. “Sir James Matthew Barrie, Bart., Being a 
Partial Bibliography.” Bull. of Bib., xv1 (1937-38). 44-46; 68-69; 97-119 (cont. 
from last year). 

Biography. Winwar, Frances. “Biography Today.” Eng. Jour., College ed., 
xxv. 543-555. 

Bridges. Guérard, Albert J. ‘“‘A Study of the Poetry of Robert Bridges.’’ Ab- 
stracts of Diss., Stanford Univ., xt. 43-45. 

Criticism. Muller, Herbert J. ‘‘Pathways in Recent Criticism.” Southern 
Rev., tv. 187-208. 

Conrad. Clemans, Florence, “Conrad’s Malaysian Fiction: A N2w Study in 
Sources with an Analysis of Factual Material Involved.” Ohio Stuie Univ. Ab- 
stracts of Doctors’ Diss., No. 24, pp. 43-52. 

Gee, John A. “‘The Conrad Memorial Library of Mr. George T. Keating.” 
Yale Univ. Library Gazette, x111. 16-28. 

With a check list of additions to the Conrad Memorial Library, compiled by James T. Babb, 
pp. 30-40. 

Gordan, John D. “The Rajah Brooke and Joseph Conrad.” SP, xxxv. 613- 
634. 

Coward, Noel. Woodbridge, Homer E. “Noel Coward.” So. Ail. Qu., Xxxvil. 
239-251. 

Drama. Kernodle, George R. “Good Theatre.” Yale Rev., xxvitt. 112-129. 
A survey of modern movements in play production. 

Eliot, T. S. Brown, Calvin S., Jr. “T. S. Eliot and Die Droste.” Sewanee Rev., 
xLv1. 492-500. 

Shows Eliot’s use of Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff’s ““Durchwachte Nacht” in “Rhapsody on 
a Windy Night.” 

Brown, E. K. “Mr. Eliot and Some Enemies.” Univ. of Toronto Qu., vim. 
69-84. 

Harvey-Jellie, W. “T. S. Eliot Among the Prophets.” Dalhousie Rev., xvut. 
83-90. 

Hyde, Douglas. Madden, Regina. “Douglas Hyde, Savior of Gaelic Ireland.” 
Catholic World, cxtvm. 542-547. 

Stewart, Herbert L. “Douglas Hyde—The First President of Eire.” Dal- 
housie Rev., xvi. 181-184. 
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Huxley, Aldous. Parmenter, Ross. “Huxley at Forty-Three.” Saturday Rey. 
of Lit., Vol. xvi, No. 21. 10-11. 

Kipling. Livingston, Flora V. Supplement to Bibliography of the Works of Rud- 
yard Kipling (1927). Cambridge, Mass. 

Lucas. Newton, A. Edward. “E. V. Lucas: The Passing of a Wit.” Ail. Vo. 
CLxII. 616-624. 

Novel. Adams, J. Donald. “Contrasts in British and American Fiction.” Fn, 
Jour., College ed., xxv. 287-294. 

[Stevens, George] ‘‘Lament for the British Novel.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., xviu, 
No. 8, p. 8. 

Phillips. Peple, Edward C. “The Life and Works of Stephen Phillips.” ar. 
vard Univ... . Summaries of Theses . . . 1936, pp. 344-347. 

Powys. Govan, Gilbert E. ‘The Powys Family.” Sewanee Rev., XLv1. 74-9), 
Discussion of the novels of the three brothers, John Cowper, Theodore, and Llewellyn Powys 

Priestley. Frederick, John T. “J. B. Priestly, ‘All-Round Man of Letters on 
the 18th-Century Plan’.” Eng. Jour., College ed., xxv. 371-380. 

Sackville-West. Boochever, Florence. “‘A Selected List of Writings by ani 
about V. Sackville-West.” Bull. of Bibl., xv1. 93-94; 113-115. 

Shaw. Wall, Vincent C., Jr. “Shaw the Statesman.” Summaries of Doctors 
Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, ut. 311-313. 

Wilson, Edward. “‘Bernard Shaw at Eighty.” Atl. Mo., cLx1. 198-215. 

Strachey. Dangerfield, George. “Lytton Strachey.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., xvii, 
No. 13, pp. 3-4, 16. 

Synge. Casey, Helen. ““Synge’s Use of the Anglo-Irish Idiom.” Eng. Jour, 
College ed., xxv11. 773-776. 

Yeats. Bogan, Louise, “William Butler Yeats.” Atl. Mo., cLx1. 637-044. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Jameson. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By Grecory PAINE 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Allen, Harold B. ‘‘Dictionary Editor’s Lingo.” AS, xin. 35-38. 
Craigie, Sir William A., and Hulbert, James R. A Dictionary of American 
English on Historical Principles. Parts 4 and 5, completing Volume 1. Chicago. 
Davidson, Levette J. “Old Trapper Talk.” AS, xr. 83-92. 
Based upon a study of eighteen early nineteenth-century books. 
Davis, Harold. ‘On the Origins of Yankee Doodle.” AS, x11. 93-96. 
Hench, Atcheson L., Dobbie, Elliott V. K., Trevifio, S. N., et al. (comps.’. 
“Bibliography [of American Speech]: Present Day English, General and I\is- 
torical Studies, Phonetics.” AS, x11, 60-69; 141-149; 212-226; 297-301. 
An annotated list of books and articles. 


Menner, Robert J. ‘Two Early Comments on American Dialects.” AS, xt. 
8-12. 
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Newsome, Verna L. ‘Correct Speech.”’ AS, xin. 25-29, 

Penzl, Herbert. ‘Relics with ‘Broad A’ in New England Speech.” AS, x11 
45-49, 

——— “The Vowel in rather in New England.” PMLA, wim. 1186-1192. 

Read, Allen W. “The Assimilation of the Speech of British Immigrants in 
Colonial America.” J EGP, xxv. 70-79. 
A study of advertisements in eighteenth-century newspapers shows that “in the colonial 
period American English has a consistency of its own, most closely approximating the type 
of the region around London.” 

Simpson, Claude M., Jr. “Early Rhode Island Pronunciation.” Dialect 
Notes, vt. 579-582 (1937). 

Steadman, J. M., Jr. ‘‘Affected and Effeminate Words.” AS, xm. 13-18. 
In the speech and writings of college students. 

“Articles on the English Language Published during 1937.” Eng. 

Jour. (College ed.), xxvii. 734-741. 

Warner, James H. “A Word List from Southeast Arkansas.” AS, xu. 3-7. 

Werner, William L. “Pennsylvania German, 1927-37.” AS, x1. 122-127. 
A review of the revival of interest in Pennsylvania German culture and history, with a bib- 
liography of books and articles. 

II. GENERAL 

Beers, Henry P. (comp.). Bibliographies in American History: Guide to Ma- 
terials for Research. New York. 
Many titles are of value in the study of American literary history. 

Clough, Wilson O. “The Rhythm of Prose.”’ Univ. of Wyo. Publ. 1v. 1-19. 

Forbes, Allyn B. (comp.). “A Bibliography of New England: 1937.” NEOQ, 
x1. 216-229. 

Gohdes, Clarence. ““The Study of American Literature in the United States.” 
English Studies, xx. 61-66. 

Jones, Howard M. “‘Patriotism—But How?” Allantic Mo., crx. 585-592. 
Literature must play a part in creating a “patriotic renaissance.” 

Kunitz, Stanley J.,and Haycraft, Howard (eds.). American Authors 1600-1900: 
A Biographical Dictionary of American Literature. New York. 
Biographies of thirteen hundred authors, omitting living authors. 

La Piana, Angelina. La cultura americana e l’Italia. Torino, Einaudi, 1938. 
Pp. 382. 
Influence of Italian Literature in America. 

Myers, Walter L. ““The Novel and the Past.” Va. Qu. Rev., xtv. 567-578. 

Murrell, William. A History of American Graphic Humor (1865-1938). New 
York. 
This volume succeeds the volume for 1747-1865 (1933). 

Paine, Gregory, et al., (comps.). “‘Articles on American Literature Appearing 
in Current Periodicals.” Am Lit., 1x. 467-479; x. 89-98; 262-274; 389-403. 
An inclusive list, with analytical comments, on all articles on American literature in American 
and foreign periodicals. 
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“Research in Progress [in American Literature].” AmLit., 1x. 466; 
x. 88; 228-229; 353-354. 

A quarterly listing of dissertations in progress and completed. 

Parks, Edd W. Segments of Southern Thought. Athens, Ga. 

The reprinting of critical essays on southern thought and literature. 

Pochmann, Henry A., et al. (comps.). “Anglo-American Bibliography {o; 
1937.” JEGP, xxxvu. 267-284. 

Articles, books, and research in progress. 

Prichard, J. P. See GENERAL, Aesthetics and Literary Criticism. 
Richardson, Lyon N. “On Using Johnson’s American First Editions and 
Other Sources.” AmLit., 1x. 449-455. 

Corrections and additions to the bibliographies by Merle Johnson and Jacob Blanck. 

Vail, R. W. G. “Sabin’s Dictionary.” Papers Bibl. Soc. of Amer., xxxi. 
(Part One). 1-9 (1937). 

Warfel, Harry R., Gabriel, Ralph H., and Williams, Stanley T. (editors), 
The American Mind: Selections from the Literature of the United States. New 
York, 1937. 

A well-selected body of writings, both practical and belletristic, divided into six groups, with 
introductions. 





III. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Miscellaneous. Hornberger, Theodore. “A Note on Eighteenth-Century 
American Prose Style.”? AmLit., x. 77-78. 

Miller, Perry, and Johnson, Thomas H. The Puritans. New York. 

An anthology of selections, with critical introduction and annotated bibliographical lists. 
Moreland, James. “The Theatre in Portland in the Eighteenth Century.” 
N EQ, x1. 331-342. 

Smart, George K. “Private Libraries in Colonial Virginia.”” AmLit., x. 
24-52. 

The study of the reading by colonial Virginians tends to modify many legends about “Cavalier 
Virginia.” 

Willoughby, Edwin E. “The Reading of Shakespeare in Colonial America.” 
Papers Bibl. Soc. of Amer., xxx1 (Part One), 45-46 (1937). 

Allen. Doten, Dana. “Ethan Allen’s ‘Original Something’.” NEQ, x1. 361- 
366. 

His contributions to Oracles of Reason. 

Schantz, B. T. “Ethan Allen’s Religious Ideas.” Jour. of Religion, xvit. 
183-217. 

Barlow. Adams, M. Ray. “On the ‘Newly Discovered Letter’ of Joel Barlow.” 
AmLit., x. 224-227. 

Howard, Leon. “Joel Barlow and Napoleon.” HLOQ, 1. 37-51. 

Reasons for Barlow’s complete disillusionment with Napoleon, with a reprinting of his satiric 
poem, “Advice to a Raven in Russia, Dec., 1812.” 
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Maxfield, Ezra K. ““A Newly Discovered Letter from Joel Barlow to His 
Wife, from Algiers.” Am Lit., 1x. 442-449. 
“The Tom Barlow Manuscript of the Columbiad.’”’ N EQ, x1. 834-842. 
An announcement of the discovery of the original draft of the Columbiad, in the script of 
Thomas Barlow, the nephew and secretary of Joel Barlow. 
“To the Editors of American Literature.”” AmLit., x. 351-352. 
Mr. Maxfield writes about Barlow’s letter to his wife, which was found in the Harvard Library. 
Mr. Adams charges him with reprinting a copy of the original letter. Mr. Maxfield asserts 
that he reprinted the original letter, as circumstantial and internal evidence proves. 
Brackenridge, H. M. McDermott, John F. “Henry Marie Brackenridge and 
His Writings.” Western Pa. Hist. Mag., xx. 181-196 (1937). 
Biographical sketch of the son of Hugh Henry Brackenridge, with a bibliog. of his writings. 
Byrd. Cannon, Carl L. “William Byrd II of Westover.” Colophon, m1. 291- 


302. 
The history of the sale and distribution of the books of Byrd’s library. 


Cotton, John. Hubbell, Jay B. “John and Ann Cotton, of ‘Queen’s Creek,’ 
Virginia.” AmLit., x. 179-201. 

Cotton was the author of “The Burwell Papers,’’ and probably the author of the poems 
“Bacon’s Epitaph, Made by His Man,” and “Upon the Death of G. B. [General Bacon].” 

Dawson, William. Dean, Harold L. “An Identification of the ‘Gentleman of 
Virginia’.” Papers Bibl. Soc. of Amer., xxx1 (Part One). 10-20 (1937). 

The author of Poems on Several Occasions (1736) was probably William Dawson, professor at 
William and Mary College. 

Franklin. Crane, Verner W. “Benjamin Franklin on Slavery and American 
Liberties.” Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., tx. 1-11. 

Reprint of an essay attributed to Franklin, published in the London Public Advertiser, Jan. 30, 
1770. 

The General Magazine and Historical Chronicle for all the British Plantations 
in America. Published by Benjamin Franklin. With Bibliographical Note by 
Lyon N. Richardson. Facsimile Text Society Publ. Number 41. New York. 
The reproduction of the six numbers of Franklin’s General Magazine, issued in 1741. 

Van Doren, Carl. Benjamin Franklin. New York. 

A long biography, with sufficient documentation and a complete index, stressing Franklin the 
man. Students interested in Franklin the man of letters still need the earlier biographies. 

Williams, David. “More Light on Franklin’s Religious Ideas.” Amer. Hist. 
Rev., x11. 803-813. 

His connection with the Thirteen Club, which discussed religious ideas. 

Freneau. Marsh, Philip M. “‘Was Freneau a Fighter?” N. J. Hist. Soc. Pro., 

Lv1. 211-218. 
“Outside of ideas, Freneau shunned and hated conflict.” 

Jefferson. Hirsch, Rudolf. ‘““Notes and Queries.” Colophon, m1. 134-139. 
A summary of facts about Jefferson MSS and bibliography. 

Lee, Richard. Wright, Louis. ‘Richard Lee II, a Belated Elizabethan in 
Virginia.” Huntington Lib. Qu., 1. 1-35. 
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The intellectual interests and library of perhaps the best example in the early colonial period 
of the Renaissance ideal of the well-rounded gentleman. 

Mather, Cotton. Holmes, Thomas J. “The Mather Bibliography.” Paper; 
Bibl. Soc. of Amer., xxx1 (Part One). 57-76 (1937). 

Manuctio ad Ministerium: Directions for a Candidate of the Ministry. Repro- 
duced from the Original Edition, Boston, 1726, with a Bibliographical Note by 
Thomas J. Holmes and Kenneth B. Murdock. Facsimile Text Society Publica- 
tion Number 42. New York. 

Paine. Falk, Robert P. “Thomas Paine: Deist or Quaker?” Pa. Maz. of 
Hist. and Biog., txu. 52-63. 

An analysis of the opposed opinions of Moncure D. Conway and Norman Sykes. 

Smith, Frank. Thomas Paine, Liberator. New York. 

This partisan biography has some new material. 

Trumbull. Conley, Katherine A. “A Letter of John Trumbull.” N ZO, x. 
372-374. 

Cowie, Alexander. “John Trumbull as a Critic of Poetry.”” N EQ, x1. 773-793. 

Washington. Read, Allen W. “British Travellers on George Washington’s 
English.” N EQ, cixxt. 7. 

Webster, Noah. Sketches of American Policy (1785). Introduction by Harry 
R. Warfel. Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints. New York. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 

Miscellaneous. Bogner, Harold [Howard] F. “Sir Walter Scott in New Or- 
leans 1818-1832.” La. Hist. Qu., xx1. 420-517. 
The dramatization of Scott’s poems and novels, with a discussion of the city theatres. 

Cardwell, Guy A., Jr. ‘‘The Influence of Addison on Charleston Periodicals 
1795-1860.” SP, xxxv. 456-470. 
The conclusion is that Addison “exerted a more cogent influence on the periodical literature of 
antebellum Charleston than did any other single person,”’ and this continued “to a notable 
degree after the influence of the Spectator was moribund in England.” 

Faust, C. H. “The Background of the Unitarian Opposition to Transcen- 
dentalism.” MP, xxxv. 297-324, 

Gohdes, Clarence. ““Three Letters by James Kay Dealing with Brook Farm. 
PQ, xvi. 377-388.3 

Jillson, Willard R. “The Beauchamp-Sharp Tragedy in American Litera- 
ture.” Ky. State Hist. Soc. Register, xxxvt. 54-60. 
This tragedy was a theme used by Chivers, Poe, Hoffman, Simms, and others. 

Lancaster, Edwin R. “Books Read in Virginia in Early 19th Century—1806- 
1823.” Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., xtvt. 56-59. 
A partial list of the large number of books read by Maria Martini de Rieux. 

Mott, Frank L. A History of American M agazines, Volume 11. 1850-1865; 
Volume 111, 1865-1885. Cambridge, Mass. 
These volumes contain sketches of eighty-seven important magazines, with comments on 
many others. The introductory chapters give a cultural history of the period. These volumes 
are foundation studies for general and specific reference, 
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Schantz, Bradford T. “Sir Christopher Gardiner in Nineteenth Century 
American Fiction.” NEQ, x1. 807-817. 

Novels by Catharine M. Sedgwick, Motley, and John Turvill Adams. 

Winters, Yvor. Maule’s Curse: Seven Studies in the History of American 
Obscurantism. Norfolk, Conn. 

A series of related essays on Hawthorne, Melville, Poe, Emerson, Very, Emily Dickinson, and 
Henry James. 

Alcott, Bronson. Grose, Howard B., Jr. ‘“Notes on Pedlar’s Progress.’” Am 
Lit, x. 216-222. 

Supplementing H. R. Warfel’s review of Odell Shepard’s biography in AmLit, Nov., 1937. 

The Journals of Bronson Alcott. Selected and Edited by Odell Shepard. Bos- 
ton. 

The editor has included “rather less than one-twentieth of the original material,” which will 
probably never be published in entirety. A supplement to Pedlar’s Progress, in presenting a 
complete portrait of Alcott. 

Alcott, Louisa M. Anthony, Katherine. Louisa May Alcott. New York. 

A psychoanalysis of Louisa May Alcott and her parents. 

Talbot, Marion. ‘Glimpses of the Real Louisa May Alcott.” NEQ, x1. 731- 
738. 

Bryant. Glicksberg, Charles I. “Bryant and the Sedgwick Family.” A meri- 
cana, XXXI. 626-638 (1937). 

Contains letters exchanged between Bryant and Charles, Henry, and Catharine Sedgwick. 

Chivers. Pitfield, Robert L. “Thomas Holley Chivers, M.D.” General Mag. 
and Hist. Chronicle, xu. 57-65. 

Clark. Dunlap, Leslie W. ‘‘The Letters of Willis Gaylord Clark and Lewis 
Gaylord Clark.” Bul. N. Y. Pub. Lib., xi. 455-476; 523-548; 613-636; 753- 
779; 857-881. 

Letters to Longfellow, Hawthorne, and others. 

Cobb. Buckley, George T. “(Joseph B. Cobb: Mississippi Essayist and Critic.” 
AmLit, x. 166-178. 

Cooper. Gordan, John D. “‘The Red Rover Takes the Boards.” AmLit, x. 
66-75. 

Three American adaptations of Cooper’s novel from 1828 to 1862, and four English adapta- 
tions from 1829-1877. 

Waples, Dorothy. The Whig Myth of James Fenimore Cooper. Yale Studies 

in English, Vol. txxxvu1. New Haven. 
This dissertation advances the thesis, and presses it too far, that Cooper was closely allied 
with the Democratic party, and that his libelous opponents were Whigs whose false statements 
have created a “myth” about him. This thesis is entirely opposed to Ethel R. Outland’s The 
“Effingham’”’ Libels on Cooper (1929). Careful students of Cooper cannot accept in entirety 
either of these extreme views. Miss Waples, however, has done scholarly, valuable work in 
assembling many reviews of Cooper’s writings and in printing manuscript material. 

Emerson. Burke, Kenneth. See below, s.o. Whitman. 

Elliott, G. R. See below, s.v. VI. Contemporary. 
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Hastings, Louise. “Emerson in Cincinnati.” N EQ, x1. 443-469. 
Incidents of five trips. 
Hotson, Clarence. “The Christian Critics and Mr. Emerson.” NEOQ, x1. 29- 
47. 
The assault on his lecture on Swedenborg and “the chorus of denunciation that hailed Repre- 
sentative Men.”* 
Huggard, William A. “Emerson and the Problem of War and Peace.” Univ. 
of Iowa Humanistic Studies, v (No. 5). 1-76. 
MacRae, Donald. “Emerson and the Arts.”’ Art Bul. (Univ. of Chicago), xx1. 
79-95. 
McGiffert, Arthur C. (ed.). Young Emerson Speaks: Unpublished Discourses 
on Many Subjects. Boston. 
The printing of twenty-five sermons in chronological order, in which “the growth of Emerson’s 
powers and interests as a preacher and thinker may be observed.” 
Smart, George K. “A Note on ‘Emerson and Communism’.”’ NEQ, x. 772- 
773 (1937). 
Thwing, Charles F. “The American Scholar: Emerson’s Phi Beta Kappa 
Address (1837).” Hibbert Jour., xxxvt. 119-131 (1937). 
Tolles, Frederick B. ‘‘“Emerson and Quakerism.” AmLit. x. 142-165. 
Fuller, Margaret. Jones, Louis C. “A Margaret Fuller Letter to Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning.” Am Lit, 1x. 70-71 (1937). 
The reciprocal regard between Margaret Fuller and Poe. 
Orr, Evelyn W. “Two Margaret Fuller Manuscripts.” NEOQ, x1. 794-802. 
Hawthorne, Julian. The Memoirs of Julian Hauthorne. Edited by His Wife, 
Edith Carrigues Hawthorne. New York. 
The recollections of Emerson, Thoreau, and the Alcotts are most vivid, but little new is written 
about Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Doubleday, Neal F. “The Theme of Hawthorne’s 
‘Roger Malvin’s Burial’.”” AmLit, x. 341-343. 
Parallels in theme to a passage in Jeremy Taylor’s Ductor Dubitantium. 
Dunlap, Leslie W. See above, s.v. Clark. 
Hastings, Louise. “‘An Origin for ‘Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment’.” Am Lit, 
1x. 403-410. 
Parallelisms between the story and “The First and Last Dinner’’ in Samuel P. Newman’s 
A Practical System of Rhetoric (1829). 
Hawthorne, Manning. “Hawthorne’s Early Years.” Essex Institute Hist. 
Coll., txxtv. 1-21. 
From the Manning Collection in the Essex Institute, Salem, and from living descendants of 
the Hawthorne and Manning families, a great-grandson of Nathaniel Hawthorne writes a very 
complete record of the boyhood of the novelist. 
“Nathaniel Hawthorne Prepares for College.” NEQ, x1. 66-68. 
A continuation of the above article. 
Orians, G. Harrison. “Hawthorne and ‘The Maypole of a 
MLN, ut. 159-167. 
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A study of the sources of the story, with references to Hawthorne’s interest in history. 
“Scott and Hawthorne’s Fanshawe.” NEQ, x1. 388-394, 
“The Source of Hawthorne’s ‘Roger Malvin’s Burial’.” AmLit, x. 
313-318. 
Hawthorne could have found the historical materials in Farmer and Moore’s Collections, 
Topographical, Historical and Biographical. 

Turner, Arlin. “Hawthorne as Self-Critic.” |So. Atlantic Qu., xxxvu. 132- 
138. 

“Hawthorne at Martha’s Vineyard.” NZQ, x1. 394-400. 
Reprinting of an 1836 article. 

Winters, Yvor. See below, s.v. James, Henry. 

Hayne. Hoole, William S. ‘Seven Unpublished Letters of Paul Hamilton 
Hayne.” Ga. Hist. Qu., xx. 273-285. 

Holmes. Adkins, Nelson F. “‘‘The Chambered Nautilus’: Its Scientific and 
Poetic Backgrounds.” AmLit, 1x. 458-465. 

Lamar. Graham, Philip. The Life and Poems of Mirabeau B. Lamar. Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 

The verse which constituted the literary avocation of a southern soldier and statesman is here 
assembled against a background of personal and intimate biographical detail. 

Longfellow. Dana, Henry W. L. “‘Longfellow on Spain.” New Masses, xxu. 
92-95 (April 12). 

Extracts from his letters and diary show that Longfellow’s heart was touched by “the challenge 
of the poverty-stricken millions.” 

Dunlap, Leslie W. See above, s.v. Clark. 

Hatfield, J. T. “Longfellow and Germany.” Amer.-Germ. Rev., v. 8-10. 

Thompson, Lawrance. Young Longfellow (1807-1843). New York. 

“The reader will observe that I have constantly concerned myself with a strictly biographical 
study of Longfellow’s development and that, because of my conviction that this fundamental 
reinterpretation was of initial importance, I have resisted the tempting bypath of literary 
criticism.” 

Melville. Anderson, Charles R. “The Romance of Scholarship: Tracing Mel- 
ville in the South Seas.” Colophon, m1. 259-279. 

The sources of the author’s two works: The Journal of a Cruise of the Frigate United States and 
Melville in the South Seas. 

Blackmur, R. F. “The Craft of Herman Melville.” Va. Qu. Rev., x1v. 266- 
282. 

An examination of “the tools of craft” with which Melville secured his effects in Pierre and 
Moby-Dick. 

Forsythe, Robert S. “More upon Herman Melville in Tahiti.” PQ, xvm. 1-17. 
Melville’s stay in Tahiti extended from September 26 to November 9, 1842, and “in Omoo 
Melville incorporated, on the whole, much less fiction with his facts than in Typee.” 

Gary, Lorena M. “Rich Colors and Ominous Shadows.” So. Ailantic Qu. 
xxxvil. 41-45. 

A study of Melville’s imagery in Moby-Dick. 
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Gleim, William S. The Meaning of Moby-Dick. New York. 
An elaboration of “A Theory of Moby-Dick”’ in NEQ, July, 1929. 

Herman Melville: Representative Selections, with Introduction, Bibliography, 
and Notes. Edited by Willard Thorp. American Writers Series. New York. 
The introduction contains a synthesis of Melville scholarship and the bibliographical items are 
annotated. 

Mansfield, Luther S. “‘Melville’s Comic Articles on Zachary Taylor.” Am 1, 
rx. 411-418. 

“They are important chiefly as showing the range of Melville’s interests, his keen awareness 
of the life of his time, and his knowledge of the current literary conventions.” 

Thorp, Willard. ““Grace Greenwood’ Parodies Typee.”” Am Lit, 1x. 455-457, 
Another evidence of Melville’s contemporary vogue. 

“Redburn’s Prosy Old Guidebook.” PMLA, tu. 1146-1156. 
A study of Melville’s borrowings from The Picture of Liverpool; or Stranger’s Guide in writing 
the eleven Liverpool chapters in Redburn. 

Parkman. Francis Parkman: Representative Selections, with Introduction, 
Bibliography, and Notes. Edited by Wilbur L. Schramm. American Writers 
Series. New York. 

This literary historian deserves the ample treatment given here. 

Poe. Colton, Cullen B. ‘‘George Hooker Colton and the Publication of ‘The 
Raven’.” AmLit, x. 319-330. 

Edmunds, A. J. ‘German Translations of Poe’s ‘Raven’.” N&Q, cixxiv. 
106. 

Jackson, David K. ‘‘Poe’s Knowledge of Law during the Messenger Period: 
Some Comments on Chapter II of Margaret Alterton’s Origins of Poe’s Critical 
Theory.” AmLit, x. 331-339. 

Jones, Louis C. See above, s.v. Fuller, Margaret. 

Mabbott, Thomas O. “German Transiations of Poe’s ‘Raven’.” N&0, 
CLXxIv. 88. 

“Letters from Mary E. Hewitt to Poe.” Christmas Books (Hunter 
College), pp. 116-121 (Dec., 1937). 

Triplett, Edna B. “A Note on Poe’s ‘The Raven’.” AmLit, x. 339-341. 

Randall. Uhler, John E. “James Ryder Randall in Louisiana.” La. Hist. 
Qu., xxi. 3-17. 

Taliaferro, Harden E. Carolina Humor: Sketches. Foreword by David K. 
Jackson. Richmond. 

Best known for his Fisher’s River Scenes and Characters (1859). 

Thoreau. Loomis, Grant. “Thoreau and Zimmermann.” NEQ, x. 789-792 
(1937). 

Lorch, Fred W. “Thoreau and the Organic Principle of Poetry.” PMLA, 
Lim. 286-302. 

Peattie, D. C. “Is Thoreau a Modern?” No. Amer, Rev., ccxtv. 159-169. 

Shepard, Odell. ““Thoreau and Columella: A Comment.” NEZQ, x1. 605-606. 
An interpretation and elaboration of F. I. Utley’s article, listed below. 
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Utley, Francis I. “Thoreau and Columella: A Study in Reading Habits.” 
NEO, x1. 171-180. 
Thoreau scribbled on the margins of a Harvard College Library copy of Curtius’s translation 
of Columella’s Of Husbandry. 

White, William (comp.). “A Henry David Thoreau Bibliography, 1908- 
1927.” Bul. of Bibl., xvi. 90-92; 111-113. 

Timrod. Patton, Lewis. ““An Unpublished Poem by Henry Timrod.” Am Lit, 
x. 222-223. 

Taylor, Rupert. “Henry Timrod’s Ancestress, Hannah Caesar.’’ Amit, 1x. 
419-430. 
Based on newspaper reports of a trial involving Hannah Caesar, this article attempts to refute 
the long-current, but discredited, gossip that Timrod had some Negro blood. 

Wright, G, P. ““Timrod in the Light of Newly Revealed Letters.” So. Atlantic 
Qu., XXXVII. 263-269. 

Very. Bartlett, W. I. ‘Jones Very—the Harvard Years,”’ Essex Institute 
and Hist. Coll., txx1v. 213-238. 

Whittier. Currier, Thomas F. ‘‘Whittier’s Philadelphia Friends in 1838.” 
Bul. of Friends’ Hist. Assoc., xxv. 58-72. 

Snyder, Edward D. “Whittier Returns to Philadelphia after a Hundred 
Years.” Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., txu. 140-157. 
An account of Whittierana at Haverford College. 

Winthrop. Eliot, Ellsworth, Jr. Theodore Winthrop. New Haven. 
A short biography of the novelist and poet (1828-1861). 


V. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Miscellaneous, Harrington, Fred H. “Literary Aspects of American Anti- 
Imperialism, 1898-1902.”” NEO x. 650-667 (1937). 

Odell, G. C. D. Annals of the New York Stage. Vol. x, 1875-1879. New York. 

Adams. The Letters of Henry Adams, 1892-1918. Vol. 11. Edited by Worth- 
ington C. Ford. Boston. 

Bellamy. Franklin, John H. ‘‘Edward Bellamy and the Nationalist Move- 
ment.” NEQ. x1. 739-772. 

Bierce. Follett, Wilson. “‘Ambrose, Son of Marcus Aurelius.” Aélantic Mo., 
CLX. 32-42. (1937). 

Bunner. Leeb, Gabriel. ‘‘The United States Twist: Some Plot Revisions by 
Henry Cuyler Bunner.’”’ AmLit, rx. 431-441. 

Clemens. Benson, Ivan. Mark Twain’s Western Years: Together with hitherto 
unreprinted Clemens Western Items. Stanford University. 
A biographical and critical study of a few years of Mark Twain’s life, in which his originality 
in writing is stressed. 

DeVoto, Bernard. ‘‘The Mark Twain Papers.” Sat. Rev. Lit., x1x. 3-4, 14-15. 
(Dec. 10). 
Important findings among the twenty thousand pages of manuscript. 

Ferguson, DeLancey. “Huck Finn Aborning.” Colophon, m1. 171-180. 
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Herrick, Robert. “Mark Twain and the American Tradition.” Mark Twain 
Qu., m1. 8-11 (1937). 

Letters from the Sandwich Islands Written for the Sacramento Union by Mar 
Twain. Introduction and Conclusion by G. Ezra Dane. Stanford University. 
Twenty-one of his twenty-five letters are reprinted. 

Lorch, Fred W. ‘Mark Twain’s Trip to Humboldt in 1861.” Am Lit, x. 343- 
349. 

Masters, Edgar L. Mark Twain: A Portrait. New York. 

A restatement of the Van Wyck Brooks theory of frustration, and of more generally accepted 
opinions regarding the worth of several of Mark Twain’s books, his short-comings as a critic, 
and his lack of a consistent philosophy of life. 

Ramsay, Robert L., and Emberson, Frances G. ““A Mark Twain Lexicon.” 
Univ. of Mo. Studies, x11. i-cxix; 1-278. 

Mark Twain’s vocabulary is classified under Americanisms, New Words, Archaisms, and Mis. 
cellaneous Groups. 

Robertson, Stuart. ““Mark Twain in Germany.” Mark Twain Qu., u. 10- 
12 (1937). 

Taylor, Walter F. ‘““Mark Twain and the Machine Age.” So. Allantic Qu., 
XXXVII. 384-396. 

Walker, Franklin. The Washoe Giant: Being Heretofore Uncollected Sketches 
by Mark Twain Published in the Sixties. . . . San Francisco. 

Charles Henry Webb of the Golden Era dubbed Mark Twain the Washoe Giant. 

Dickinson. Whicher, George F. This Was a Poet: A Critical Biography of Emily 
Dickinson. New York. 

The projection of this shy poet against the backgrounds of her time and place, the scrutiny 
of her hidden life, and the just appraisal of her verse. 

Hearn. Lawless, Ray M. A Note on Lafcadio Hearn’s Brother.” AmLit, x. 80-83. 

Harris. Hubbell, J. B. “Letters of Uncle Remus.” Southwest Rev. xx. 216-223. 
Two previously unpublished letters. 

Howells. Gelzels, Jacob W. “William Dean Howells and Socialism. Science and 
Society, 1. 376-386. 

Taylor, Walter F. ‘William Dean Howells, Artist and American.” Sewanee 
Rev., XLVI. 288-303. 

James. Forbes, Elizabeth L. “Dramatic Lustrum: A Study of the Effect of 
Henry James’s Theatrical Experience on His Later Novels.” NEOQ, x1. 108-120. 

Neff, John C. “Henry James the Reporter.” New Mex. Qu., vir. 9-14. 
The relation of James’s style to modern reporting. 

Winters, Yvor. “Henry James and the Relation of Morals to Manners.” 
Amer. Rev., 1x. 482-503 (1937). 

James is “much more than a mere portrayer of the American abroad; his work partakes in a 
considerable measure of the allegorical character of the work of Hawthorne.” 

Lanier. Allen, Gay W. “Sidney Lanier as a Literary Critic.” PQ, xvu. 121- 
138, 
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London. Stone, Irving. Sailor on Horseback: The Biography of Jack London. 
Boston. 
An amazing narrative, but not a definitive biography. 

Muir. John of the Mountains: The Unpublished Journals of John Muir. 
Edited by Linnie Marsh Wolfe. Boston. 
The editing of extracts from sixty journals, written between 1876 and 1911. 

Porter. Boyd, David. ““O. Henry’s Road of Destiny.”’ Americana, xxx1. 579- 
608 (1937). 

Clarkson, Paul S. (comp.). A Bibliography of William Sydney Porter, Cald- 
well, Idaho. 

Tabb. Kincheloe, Henderson G. “‘Father Tabb: A Neglected Southern Poet.” 
Furman Bul. (Furman University), xx. 46-52. 

Starke, Aubrey. “Tabbiana.” Colophon, 111. 427-434. 

Taylor. Flanagan, John T. “Bayard Taylor’s Minnesota Visits.” Minn. Hist., 
xix. 399-418, 

The Unpublished Letters of Bayard Taylor in the Huntington Library. Edited 
with an Introduction by John Richie Schultz. San Marino, Calif. 
“Of the four hundred letters in the collection, 128 are printed in full, 102 are summarized in- 
dividually, and the rest are listed according to content.” 

Whitman, Arvin, Newton. Whitman. New York. 
A sympathetic struggle to prove that Whitman was correctly judging himself in saying, “I find 
I’m a good deal more of a socialist than I thought I was.” 

Bozard, John F. “Horace Traubel’s Socialistic Interpretation of Whitman.” 
Furman Bul. (Furman University), xx. 35-45. 

Burke, Kenneth. ‘‘Acceptance and Rejection.” Southern Rev., 11. 600-632 
(1937). 
An attempt “to bring the classical and romantic modes together.’? Whitman, Emerson, and 
other Americans are discussed. 

Coad, Oral S. “A Walt Whitman Manuscript.” Jour. of the Rutgers Univ. 
Lib., m. 6-10. 
The manuscript of “Hush’d Be the Camps Today.” 

Englekirk, J. E. See Spanisu, Section v1, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Goodale, David. “Some of Walt Whitman’s Borrowings.” Am Lit, x. 202-213. 

Johnson, Maurice O. “Walt Whitman as a Critic of Literature.” Univ. of Neb. 
Studies in Language, Literature and Criticism. No. 16. Pages 1-73. 
A discussion of Whitman’s background of reading precedes the quoting of his critical comments 
on ten English and American writers. “In every piece of literature Whitman looked for artistic 
excellence, but he looked also for democratic purpose.” 

Long, Laniel. Walt Whitman and the Springs of Courage. Santa Fe, N.M. 

Mabbott, T. O. ‘Walt Whitman’s Use of ‘Libertad’.” N&Q, cixxiv. 367- 
368, 

Rubin, Joseph J. ‘Whitman and Carlyle: 1846.” MLN, 11. 370. First re- 
view was of The Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. 
“Whitman and the Boy-Forger.” AmLit, x. 214-215. 
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How Whitman gained sympathy for the forger, Henry Saunders, whom he had known ip 
New York. 

Shephard, Esther. Wali Whitman’s Pose. New York. 
Before 1855 Whitman read in the epilogue to The Countess of Rudolstadt by George Sand the 
idealistic vision of the poet who sings of the great future of the world when all men will be 
brothers. Whitman was inspired by this new religion of man in writing Leaves of Grass. Per. 
haps Mrs. Shephard’s theory may be untenable, but every biographer of Whitman must take 
account of and reweigh it. 

Silver, Rollo G. ‘Walt Whitman: First Appearance of ‘Virginia—The West’.” 
N&OQ, crxxv. 348-349. 

“Whitman Interviews Himself.’”’? AmLit, x. 84-87. 
Wann, Louis. See below, s.v. Jeffers. 


VI. CONTEMPORARY 


Miscellaneous. Cawley, F. Stanton. See Germanic, Section 11, Modern 
Scandinavian Literature. 

Davidson, Donald. The Attack on Leviathan: Regionalism and Nationalism 
in the United States. Chapel Hill, N. C. 
A presentation of the case for regionalism, including the relationship of regionalism to Amer- 
can literature. 

Elliott, G. R. Humanism and Imagination. Chapel Hill, N. C. 
A collection of previously published essays. Part I includes intimate studies of Babbitt and 
More, with special reference to their attitude toward Christianity and the “poetic imagina- 
tion.” Part II deals with Emerson. 

Monroe, Harriet. A Poet’s Life: Seventy Years in a Changing World. New 
York. 
An autobiography. 

Strauss, Harold. “Realism in the Proletarian Novel.” Yale Rev., xxvut. 36(- 
374. 

Turner, Arlin. “Fiction of the Bayou Country.” Sat Rev. Lit., xvui1. 3-4, 16 
(Apr. 30). 
A survey of recent Louisiana fiction. 

Calverton. Glicksberg, Charles I. “V. F. Calverton: Marxism without 
Dogma.” Sewanee Rev., xtvi. 338-351. 

Cather. Footman, R. H. “The Genius of Willa Cather.”” AmLit. x. 123-141. 

Hemingway. Calverton, V. F. “Ernest Hemingway: Primevalite.”” Modern 
Rev., x. 6-17. (1937). 

Schwartz, Delmore. “Ernest Hemingway’s Literary Situation.”” Sowthern 
Rev., 111. 769-782. 

Howe. Dick, Everett, ‘Ed Howe, a Notable Figure on the Sod-House 
Frontier.” Neb. Hist. Mag., xvitt. 138-142. (1937). 

Jeffers. Waggoner, Hyatt H. “Science and the Poetry of Robinson Jeffers.’ 
AmLit, x. 275-288. 

Wann, Louis. “Robinson Jeffers—Counterpart of Whitman.” Personalisi, 
x1x. 297-308. 
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Lewis. Morris, Lloyd. “Sinclair Lewis—His Critics and the Public.” No. 
Amer. Rev., ccLXv. 381-390. 

O’Neill. Woodbridge, Homer E. ‘Eugene O’ Neill.” So. Atlantic Qu., xxxvm. 
22-25. 

Robinson. Carpenter, F. I. ‘‘Tristram the Transcendent.” N EQ, x1. 501-523. 
“In this one poem, Robinson realized, for the first and perhaps the only time, the positive 
implications which had been implicit in the transcendental philosophy from the beginning.” 

DuBois, Arthur E. “The Cosmic Humorist.” Mark Twain Qu., 1. 11-13. 

Hagedorn, Hermann. Edwin Arlington Robinson. New York. 

The first biography of the poet. 

Hogan, Charles B. “‘A Poet at the Phonic Shrine.”’ Colophon, m1. 359-363. 

Stovall, Floyd. “The Optimism behind Robinson’s Tragedies.”’ A m Lit, x. 1- 
23. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By H. CarriIncTon LANCASTER 
I. LINGUISTICS (INCLUDING PROVENCAL) 


Holmes, U. T., Jr. “Old-French Esterminals, a Gem Stone.” Speculum, x11. 
78-79. 
——— See Enoutsu, Section 1. 
and Schutz, A. H. A History of the French Language. New York. 
Hooke, M. K. “Notes on French Syntax.” MLJ, xxu. 502-514. 
Pei, M. A. “French ‘Icil’.” MLR, xxxim. 260-261. 
Radoff, M. L. “‘Tout craché and cher comme crime.” MLN, uit. 327-334. 
Spitzer, Leo. “Afrz. luire ‘das weibliche Schaf bespringen,’ (brebis) luisoire 
‘en chaleur’.” Archivum Romanicum, xxu. 379-380. 
“A prov. baderna chez le moine de Montaudon. 
manicum, Xx. 377-378. 
“Ancien Provencal Sec. . . som agre.” MLN, tut. 186-188. 
—— “David ‘fausse clé’.”” Romania, tx1v. 101-102. 
———— “Faire une scarlatine (une typhoide).”” RR, xxrx. 170-172. 
——— “French chef-d’euvre.”? Lang, x1v. 287-288. 
“Frz. voter socialiste.”” Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, xxx1x. 73-81. 
—— “Gateau.” Romania, txtv. 395-398. 
—— “Old French Esterminals.” Speculum, xitt. 461-462. 
—— “Sacral.” Le Francais moderne, vt. 127-130. 
——— “Témoin.” Archioum romanicum, xxm1. 372-375. 
“Un Frangais cent pour cent et Remarques sur personne, aucun, rien, 
jamais.” Le Francais moderne, v1. 49-55. 
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II. MEDIEVAL LITERATURE (INCLUDING PROVENCAL) 


Miscellaneous. Dow, Blanche H. The Varying Altitude toward Women in 
French Literature of the Fifteenth Century: the Opening Years. New York. 
Francon, see next section. 
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Gripkey, Sister Mary V. The Blessed Virgin Mary as Mediatrix in the Latin 
and Old French Legend Prior to the Fourteenth Century. Washington. 

Meredith-Jones, C. ‘‘The Chronicle of Turpin in Saintonge.” Speculum, xin, 
160-179. 

Riedel, F. C. Crime and Punishment in the Old French Romances. New Y ork. 

Schutz, A. H. ““‘Where were the Provencal Vidas and Razos written?” ¥ P, 
Xxxv. 225-232. 

Spitzer, Leo. ‘‘Le Lion arbitre moral de homme.” Romania, Lxtv, 525-530, 

Taylor, C. H. “An Assembly of French Towns in March, 1318.” Speculum, 
xi. 295-303. 

Throop, P. A. “Criticism of Papal Crusade Policy in Old French and 
Provengal.” Speculum, x11. 379-412. 

Baudouin, Jean. Dean, Ruth J. “J.B.’s Version of the Testamenta XI] 
Patriarcharum.” MLN, ur. 486-493. 

Chrétien de Troyes, see GerMAN SEcrION 11, German and Dutch to 1500. 

Christine de Pisan. Rice, John P. “A note on C. de P. and Cecco d’ Ascoli.” 
Ital, xv. 149-151. 

Gautier de Coinci. Koenig, V. F. “Further Notes on G. de C.” MP, xxxvy. 
353-358. 

Guillaume de Dole. Frank, Grace. ‘‘Le Roman de la Rose ou de G. de D, 
11. 1330 ff.” RR, xxrx. 209-211. 

Jean de Meun, see ENctisH SECTION VI, s.v. Chaucer. 

Mors de la pome. Kurtz, L. P. M. de la p». New York. 

Oton de Graunson. Braddy, Haldeen. “Sir O. de G.—‘Flour of Hem that 
Make in Fraunce’.” SP, xxxv. 10-24. 
“Messire O. de G., Chaucer’s Savoyard Fr‘end.” SP, xxxv. 515-531. 

Pélerinage de Charlemagne. Levy, Raphael. “Sur le v. 384 du P. de Ch.” 
Romania, tx1v. 102-104. 

Spitzer, Leo. “‘Lenguages dans ‘P. de C.,’ v. 209.” MLN, wm. 20-21 (cf. 
MLN, um. 553). 

Perlesvaus. Roach, William. “A New P. Fragment.” Speculum, x1. 216- 
220. 

Roman d’Alexandre. Armstrong, E. C. “The Suchier Fragment of the 
R.d’A.” RR, xxx. 305-310. 

Villon. Frank, Grace. ‘Faire ravoir les gages.”” ML N, wim. 603-604. 

Spitzer, Leo. ‘‘Pour le commentaire de V. (Testament, v. 447).” Romania, 
LxIv. 522-523. 





III, LITERATURE FROM 1500 TO 1800 


Miscellaneous. Baldensperger, F. “L’entrée pathétique des tziganes dans les 
Lettres occidentales.” RLC, xvim. 587-603. 
“Hypothéses et vérifications en histoire littéraire.”” Helicon, 1. 3-9. 

Baudin, M. “The Stateswoman in Seventeenth-Century French Tragedy.” 
MLN, um. 319-327. 

Beall, Chandler B. “‘Noterelle sulla fortuna del Tasso in Francia. ” Bergomum 
(Boll. della Civica Biblioteca) x1, n. 4, pp. 3-8, 
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Bennetton, N. A. Social Significance of the Duel in Seventeenth Century French 
Drama. Baltimore. 

Boer, Josephine de. “‘Men’s Literary Circles in Paris 1610-1660.” PMLA, 
uu. 730-780. 

Bond, D. F. “American Scholarship in the Field of Eighteenth-Century 
Anglo-French Studies.” RR, xxix. 141-150. 

See next section. 

Francon, Marcel. Poémes de transition (XV°-XVI° siécles), Rondeaux du 
Ms. 402 de Lille. Cambridge, Mass. 

Guiet, see ITALIAN SECTION IV, s.v. Metastasio. 

Holbrook, W. C. “Secret Marriage in Eighteenth-Century French Comedy.” 
MLN, uu. 340-344. 

Koller, Armin H. The Abbé Du Bos— His Advocacy of the Theory of Climate. 
A Precursor of Johann Gottfried Herder. Champaign, IIl., 1937. 

Melcher, Edith. ‘“‘Trends in Recent Criticism of the Eighteenth-Century 
French Theatre.” RR, xx1x. 160-166. 

Meylan, E. F. “L’Evolution de la notion d’amour platonique.” Humanisme 
et Renaissance,” v. 418-442. 

Petersen, Christine E. The Doctor in French Drama, 1700-1775. New York. 

Silver, Isidore. The Pindaric Odes of Ronsard. (Columbia diss.) Paris. 

Sorkin, Max. Paul Scarron’s Adaptations of the Comedia. (N. Y. U. diss.) 
New York. 

Taylor, C. G. ‘The Theatre and the Court at the Close of the Reign of Louis 
xiv.” SP, xxxv. 111-130. 
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ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


By J. E. SHAW 
I. LINGUISTICS 


Brown, Charles B. “Re-Enforcement of Negation in Early Italian.”” PMLA 
tut. 333-338. 
Lists of words ‘‘denoting small value or amount’’ used with a negative. 

Camilli, Amerindo. “Lingua toscana in bocca romana.” Ital, xv. 55-56. 
Tuscan peculiarities disliked by other Italians. Roman peculiarities, which are less objection- 


able. 

Lograsso, Angeline H. “Observations on Italian se< sit?” Ital, xv. 152-155. 
Supports Nicholson’s derivation of se<sit, with phonetic and semantic evidence. 

Nicholson, G. G. See GENERAL, $.v. Romance Linguistics. 

Pei, Mario A. “Accusative or Oblique? A Synthesis of the Theories Concern- 
ing the Origin of the Oblique Case of Old French and the Single-Case System 
of Other Romance Languages.” RR. xxvii, 241-267. 

Oblique case forms often represent the Lat. ablative or another case, rather than the accusa- 
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Rice, C. C. See SPANISH, Section 1, s.v. Etymology. 

Solano, Louis F. ““A Neapolitan Note.” Lang. x1v, 60-61. 
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Spitzer, Leo. “Romance *carestia ‘Dearth’.”* Lang, xtv. 144-145. 

Defence of Ulrich’s etymology against Von Wartburg. 
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di luce che cade su uno specchio.’ Archivum Romanicum, xxu. 376. 

Derived from Germ. mara plus Lat. per-cantico; cf. pregantego—scongiuro. 
“Miscellanea: Neapolitan pernacchia.”’ Lang, xtv. 289. 

Additions and corrections to the article by Solano, mentioned above. 
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II. LITERATURE 
1. GENERAL 


Barrett, L. L. and Linker, R. W. A Mediaeval Italian Anthology. Chapel Hil, 
Readings to the time of Dante, with notes and vocabulary. 

Bonaschi, Alberto. See ENGiisH, Section m1. 

Gordon, Lewis H. “A Bibliography of the Writings of Kenneth McKenzie.” 
Ital, xv. 93-102. 

La Piana, Angelina. See AMERICAN LITERATURE, Section 1. 

Linn, Irving. See ENGLIsuH, Section Iv. 

Pease, Arthur. See GENERAL SECTION, s.v. Medieval Literature. 

Prezzolini, Giuseppe. Repertorio bibliografico della storia e della critica della 
letteratura italiana dal 1902 al 1932. Vol. 11. Roma, Soc. anon. Edizioni Roma. 
“Tl repertorio bibliografico.” Jl Libro Italiano, 1, 8. 

The criteria used in compiling the Bibliografia. 











2. THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 
Miscellaneous. Schutz, A. H. See Frencn, Section 1, s.v. Miscellaneous. 
Arrigo da Settimello. Cioffari, Vincenzo. “Fortune and Fate in the Flevia 

of Henricus Septimellensis. RR, xxrx. 311-321. 

Boccaccio. Haselmayer, Louis A., Jr. See ENGLisH, Section v1, s.v. Chaucer. 
Lipari, Angelo. “Donne e Muse.” Jtal, xv. 132-141. 

Evidence found in the “Proemio” to the fourth day of the Decameron to support the theory 

that the words donna, donne in the early lyric and later (Boccaccio and Lorenzo de’ Medici, 

e.g.) are symbols representing Italian Poetry. 

McNeal, Thomas H. See Enos, Section vi, s.v. Chaucer. 
Robathan, Dorothy M. “Boccaccio’s Accuracy as a Scribe.” Speculum, xu. 

458-460. 

Comparison of an autograph with the MS from which it was copied. 

Young, Karl. See ENG.utsu, Section v1, s.v. Chaucer. 

Cecco d’Ascoli. Rice, John P. See Frencu, Section 11, s.v. Christine de Pisan. 

Dante. Altrocchi, Rudolph. “Dante and Tufail.” Ital, xv. 125-128. 
Elements in the work of Abou Bekr . . . Ibn Thofail, Hayy Ben Yagdhan, compared with the 
Commedia. 

Austin, H. D. “Dante Notes.” RR, xxtx. 107-111. 


“ ‘Error or Horror’? Inf. m1, 31; Heaven, Sphere or Circle? Purg. xv, 2. Renegade Rome, 
Purg. xv1, 103-108.” 


“The ‘Religion’ of the Mountain (Purg. xxt. 41) A Devastating 
Torch (Par. 1x, 29 f.)”’ Ital, xv. 106-109. 


Passages in the Aeneid and the Bible to be noted in considering the meaning of “Religion” 
and “Torch.” 


“That Sweet Fruit (Purg. xxvu, 115)” and “The Three Rings (Pzr. 
XXxIII, 116).” PQ, xvu. 406-411. 

Passages in Convivio tv and in Ezechiel, 1, used to throw light on those in question. 

Borgese, G. A. ‘“‘The Wrath of Dante.” Speculum, x11. 183-193. 
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The episode of Filippo Argenti points to a gap between the seventh and the eighth canto of the 
Inf. The epistle “Amico Florentino” shows the Inf. unfinished in 1315. The first seven cantos 
probably written before 1313. 

Camilli, Amerindo. ‘La Canzone Marchigiana del De Vulgari Eloquentia.” 
Ital, xv. 103-105. 
The canzone in dialect of the Marche, attributed to a Florentine named Castra, appears in 
Vat. MS.3793 as by “‘messer Osmano.” Castra had perhaps lived at Osimo. The poem is given 
with emendations and translation. 

Fletcher, Jefferson B. “Dante’s ‘La Petra’.” PMLA, ti. 971-988. 
“La Petra” of the “Rime per la donna Pietra” is a symbol of the Church “made stony- 
hearted, petrified by the false Peter.” 

Gnudi, Martha T. “Might Dante Have Used a Map by Orosius?”’ /tal, xv. 
112-119. 
The reconstruction by Miller, in Die dltesten Weltkarten, of a map which might have accom- 
panied the text of Orosius, is found to agree with Dante’s information. 

Hopper, Vincent F. See GENERAL, s.v. Medieval Literature. 

Leo, Ulrich. “La Divina Commedia de Dante: Realidad e Intuition.” El 
Universal (Caracas, Venezuela) 16, 23, 30, Octubre; 13 Noviembre. 
The unity of the Commedia consists in the vision of the concrete reality of the spiritual world 
in the light of the Christian faith. 

Klieger, A. C. “Florentine life in the time of Dante.” Marshall Review 
(Marshall College, Huntington, West Va.), 1938, m. 3-8. 
Life and customs, including a few proverbs, excerpted from a Florentine MS in the Ric- 


cardiana Library, entitled Book of Good Examples and Good Manners, written by a fourteenth- 
century Paolo, son of Messer Pace of Certaldo. 

Norman, Hilda L. “Cupid and Psyche and a Dantean Episode.” Jtal, xv. 
126-124. 


Striking resemblances between Apuleius’ story of Cupid and Psyche and passages in the /nf- 
Could Dante have known the Metamorphoses, or other works of Apuleius? 
Shaw, J. E. The Lady “Philosophy” in the Convivio. Published by the Dante 
Society of Cambridge, Mass. 
No contradiction need be supposed between the Vita Nuova and the Convivio. 
Silverstein, Theodore. “‘ ‘Il Giusto Mardoceo’ (Purg. xvu, 29).” MLN, wi. 
188-190. 
The Expositio of Rabanus Maurus represents Mordecai as the typical “‘justus.”’ 
“On the Genesis of De Monarchia u1, v.”’ Speculum, xu. 326-349. 
Sources for Dante’s heroes of Roman history, other than De Civitate Dei and Aeneid v1: no- 
tably Tolomeo da Lucca and Trivet’s commentary on Boethius. 
“The Passage of the Souls to Purgatory in the Divina Commedia.” 
Harvard Theological Review, xxxt1. 53-63. 
Wilkins, Ernest H. “The Literal Meaning of the Unveiling of Beatrice.” 
Ital, xv. 110-111. 
The unveiling of Beatrice, (Purg. xxx) is “the restoration of the salutation,” which Dante 
had lost in the Vita Nuova. 
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Guido delle Colonne. Atwood, E. Bagby. See Enc.isu, Section v1, s.v. Lyd- 


gate. 
Guinizelli. Spitzer, Leo. ‘‘Altital. riviera.” ZRPh, tvu. 90-91. 


Riviera means dimora in “Amor in gentil cor prende rivera,” not influence. Adamas mean; 
diamond, not loadstone. 

Petrarch. Silber, Gordon. ‘Three Sonnets of the Trecento.” Ital, xv. 142-148, 
Petrarch’s “‘Cesare, poi che’l traditor d’Egitto”; has striking resemblances to the account in 
Lucan’s Pharsalia. The sonnets attributed to Boccaccio , and Antonio da Ferrara: “Cesare, poi 
ch’ebbe” and “Cesare poi che ricevé” are probably imitations of Petrarch. 

3, FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 

Miscellaneous. Baron, Hans. “‘Franciscan Poverty and Civic Wealth as Fac. 
tors in the Rise of Humanistic Thought.” Speculum, x1. 1-37. 

Examination of the views of authors on Poverty and Wealth shows that the mediaeval prefer. 
ence for Poverty was not relinquished until the 15th century. 

Bryson, Frederick R. The Sixteenth Century Italian Duel. A Study in Renais- 
sance Social History. The U. of Chicago Press. 

The Duel in practice and opinion, and opinion on war. 

Bullock, Walter LI. ‘““Tragical-Satirical-Comical. A note on the history of the 
cinquecento Dramma Satiresco.” Ital, xv. 163-174. 

The debate on the nature of the Satira. Giraldi’s Egle; Marco Guazzo’s Miracolo d’A more; 
Giambattista Leoni’s Roselmina. 

Flynn, Vincent R. “Englishmen in Rome during the Renaissance.” ¥ ?, 
xxxvi. 121-138. 

A MS in the archives of the “Venerable English College in Rome,” its contents. 

Hughes, Merritt Y. See EncuisuH, Section vim, s.v. Milton. 

McKenzie, Kenneth. “Some Sixteenth-Century Italian Songs.”’ Ital, xv. 1-4, 
Songs, hitherto unpublished, from a MS presented to the library of Princeton University by 
Prof. F. J. Mather, Jr. 

Singleton, Charles S. ‘Some More Sixteenth-Century Italian Songs.’’ ial, 
xv. 175-178. 

Three songs copied from MSS in the Biblioteca Nazionale of Florence. 

Castiglione. Prezzolini, Giuseppe. “‘Castiglione and Alfonso de Valdés.” RR, 
XxIx. 26-36. 

The circumstances of Castiglione’s letter to Valdés, and the story of their relations. 

Equicola. Merlino, Camillo P. ‘“‘An Italian Sixteenth-Century Manual in the 
Making.” Jtal, xv. 160-162. 

Precepts from the Natura de Amore. 

Machiavelli. Gilbert, Alan H. Machiavelli’s Prince and its Forerunners. Duke 
Univ. Press, Cambridge Univ. Press. 

Marineo Siculo. Lynn, Caro. A College Professor of the Renaissance. Lucio 
. Marineo Siculo among the Spanish Humanists. Univ. of Chicago Press. 

Masuccio. Moore, Olin H. ‘The Sources of Masuccio’s Thirty-Third No- 
vella.” Ital, xv. 156-159. 
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The most probable sources are several stories of the Decameron: notably 111, 8; x, 5; tv, 8. 
——— “Was Masuccio Influenced by Sermini?”’ Ital, xv. 220-222. 
The motifs which seemed to have come from Sermini, came more probably from Decameron 111, 
8 and 1, 5. 
Navagero. Fucilla, Joseph G. “Navagero’s De Cupidine et Hyella.” PQ, 
xvi. 288-296. 
The fortune of this poem in Italy, Spain, France, England. 
Tansillo. Fucilla, Joseph G. “A Manuscript Imitation of Tansillo’s Lagrime 
di San Pietro.” PMLA, um. 998-1006. 
MS in the library of the Royal Palace at Madrid. It is not a translation. 
Tasso. Beall, Chandler B. See Frencn, Section m1, s.v. Miscellaneous. 
—— “The First French Imitation of Tasso’s Invocation to the Muse.” 
MLN, um. 531-532. 
The Croisade by Jean de Boyssiéres, 1584. 
Vasari. Boyers, W. Hayden. See Frencu, Section rv, s.v. France, Anatole. 


4. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Metastasio. Coester, Alfred. See Spanisu, Section v, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Guiet, René. “La Tragédie Francaise au XVIIIéme Siécle et le Théatre de 
Métastase.” PMLA, tim. 813-826. 

Trevisani. De Filippis, Michele. “‘A Rhymed Epistle by Francesco Maria 
Trevisani. Zial, xv. 214-219. 
The “Epistola” is an unpublished address to the soul of Louis XVI by Marie Antionette. 
Notes on the life and works of Trevisani. 


5. NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


Miscellaneous. Cantarella, Michele. “Italian Writers in Exile: a Bibliogra- 
phy.” Books Abroad, Winter, 1938, 17-21. 
Periodicals and authors since 1922. 

Fucilla, J. G. and Carriére, J. M. Italian Criticism of Russian Literature. 
Columbus, Ohio, H. L. Hedrick. 

Vittorini, Domenico. “Italian.” The Journal of English History, v. 43-46. 
Critical bibliography of Italian studies, for 1937. 

Bettoli, Parmenio. Mezzacappa, Antonio L. “An Italian Sequel to Les Idées 
de Madame Aubray. Ital, xv. 57-62. 
Bettoli’s play Le idee della signora Aubray, tre anni dopo, and Italian discussion of the French 
play. 

Campanile, Achille. Bergin, T. G. “Achille Campanile.” Jal, xv. 179-181. 

Capuana. Norman, Hilda L. “The Scientific and the Pseudo-Scientific in the 
Works of Luigi Capuana.” PMLA, ti. 869-885. 
Capuana’s non-naturalistic stories, their subjects and sources. 

D’Annunzio. Bosano, Gabriella. ‘‘Per Gabriele D’Annunzio,” Jtal, xv. 49-51. 
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Vezzetti, Anacleta C. “Studi sulla Figlia di Jorio: la Figura del ‘vinto’ nell; 
poesia dannunziana.” Ital, xv. 52-54. 

De Sanctis. Rossi, Joseph. “I critici inglesi e americani del De Sanctis,” 
Ital, xv. 5-8. 

Fracchia, Umberto. Bergin, T. G. “‘Umberto Fracchia.”’ Jtal, xv. 225-227 

Puccini. Seligman, Vincent. Puccini Among Friends. New York. 

Zavattini, Cesare. Furst, Henry. ‘‘The Literary Scene in Italy.” New Yor} 
Times Book Review. June 12. 


SPANISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By Epwin B. WILttams 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Miscellaneous. Putnam, Samuel. “The Brazilian Language.” Books A broad, 
x11. 418-419. 

Spitzer, Leo. “Notes linguistiques.” RFE, xx1v. 24-36. 

See vit, Linguistics, s.v. Cross, Rice, Sacks, Spitzer. 

Etymology. Rice, C. C. ‘Hispanic Etymologies.” HR, v1. 75-76. 

Singleton, Mack. “Spanish Etymologies.” HR, v1. 206-217. 

Spitzer, Leo. “Spanish cansar ‘to weary’.”? Lang, x1v. 205-206. 

“Spanish cimarr6n.” Lang, xtv. 145-147. 

Tuttle, Edwin H. “ “Tepidus’ in Hispanic.” MLR, xxxim. 52. 
Attempt to explain the tonic i of tébio as a regular phonological development similar to the de. 
velopment of sirvo (from sérvio). 

Versification. Clarke, Dorothy C. “A Note on the ‘Décima’ or ‘Espinela’.” 
HR, vi. 155-158. 

II. GENERAL 


Miscellaneous. Besso, Henry V. “Dramatic Literature of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews of Amsterdam in the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries.” BI/i 
XL. 33-47; 158-175. 

Brenes-Mesén, R. “El Ritmo de la Prosa Espafiola—Introducci6n.” //is), 
xxi. 47-52. 

Buceta, Erasmo. “El juicio de Carlos V acerca del espafiol y otros pareceres 
sobre las lenguas romances.” RFE, xxtv. 11-23. 

Casalduero, Joaquin. Contribucién al estudio del tema de Don Juan en el teatro 
espafiol. Northampton, Mass. (Smith College Stud. in Mod. Lang., xrx, Nos. 
3 and 4). 

From Tirso to Zorrilla. 

Martel, José. “Saber y Querer.” Hisp, xx1. 27-32. 

Neale-Silva, Eduardo. “An Incident in the Life of Cértes. Its Possible 
Source.” HR, vi. 69-74. 

Singleton, Mack H. “Technique and Idea in Early Spanish Fiction.” Sw- 
maries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, 1. 340-342. 

From the Cid to Quijote. 
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Bibliography. Ortega, Joaquin. ‘Datos sobre la obra de A. G. Solalinde 
(1892-1937).” HR, vi. 4-9. 


III. LITERATURE BEFORE 1500 


Miscellaneous. Nunemaker, J. H. ““The Lapidary of Marbode and a Spanish 
Adaptation.” Speculum, x11. 62-67. 
Oelschlager, Victor R. B. “‘A Preliminary Spanish Word-List of First Appear- 


~ ances up to Berceo.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, 1. 341- 
) 343. 


Russell, J. C. “Chroniclers of Medieval Spain.”’ HR, v1. 218-235. 

Sachs, George E. “‘Un tratado de Albeiterfia de la época de Alfonso X.” HR, 
vi. 294-304. 

Alfonso X. DeLand, Graydon S. “An Etymological Vocabulary to the Books 
of Exodus and Leviticus of the General Estoria of Alfonso el Sabio.”? Summaries 
of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, 1. 335-337. 

Duncan, Robert M. “‘An Etymological Vocabulary of Plant Names in the 
Works of Alfonso el Sabio.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, 1. 
333-334. 

Herriott, J. Homer. “‘A Thirteenth-Century Manuscript of the Primera 
Partida.” Speculum, x11. 278-294. 

Kiddle, Lawrence B. ‘“‘The Prose Thébes and the General Estoria: An Illus- 
tration of the Alphonsine Method of Using Source Material.’’ HR, v1. 120-132. 

Newcomer, Charles A. ‘Animal Names in the Works of Alfonso el Sabio.”’ 
Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, u. 339-340. 

Berceo. Thomas, Bart E. “A Concordance to the Works of Gonzalo de 
Berceo.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, 11. 344-345. 

Calila e Dimna. Holmes, Henry B. “An Etymological Vocabulary of Calila e 
Dimna.”” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, 1. 338-339. 

Libro de Apolonio. Arnold, H. H. “A Reconsideration of the Metrical Form 
of El libro de A polonio.”” HR, vt. 46-56. 

Proof that correct reading is heptasyllabic. 

Primera Crénica General. Franklin, Albert B. “A Detail concerning Scribal 
Peculiarities Found in MS E of the Primera Crénica.”’ HR, v1. 332-336. 

Solalinde, Antonio G. “Las legiones romanas segin la Primera Crénica Gen- 
eral.” HR, vi. 1-3. 

Ruiz (Juan). Pérez de King, Ester. “El Realismo en las Cantigas de Serrana 
de Juan Ruiz, Arcipreste de Hita.” Hisp, xx1. 85-104. 


IV. LITERATURE FROM 1500-1700 


Miscellaneous. Bourland, Caroline B. “Algo sobre Gabriel Meurier.” HR, 
vi. 139-152. 
A sixteenth-century Dutch grammarian interested in Spanish. 

Davies, R. Trevor. The Golden Century of Spain, 1401-1621. New York, 1937. 

Green, Otis H. “The Historical Problem of Castilian Mysticism.”” HR, vt. 
93-103. 
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Rise of mysticism attributed to a small group of outstanding personalities rather than to q 
general innate Spanish tendency. 

Sanchez y Escribano, F. ‘Notas sobre libros a Indias.”” HR, v1. 77-78. 

Spaulding, R. K. “And Who is Flérida?” HR, vi. 76-77. 

Tyre, Carl A. Religious Plays of 1590: Comedia de la Historia y Adoracisy 
de los Tres Rreyes Magos; Comedia de Buena y Santa Doctrina; Comedia del 
Nacimiento y Vida de Judas. Iowa City. (University of Iowa Stud. in Spanish 
Lang. and Lit. No. 8.) 

Wilson, William E. ‘‘Wages and the Cost of Living in the Picaresque Novel.” 
Hisp, xx1. 173-178. 

Bibliography. Penney, Clara Louise. List of Books Printed 1601-1700 in The 
Library of The Hispanic Society of America. New York. 

With Appendices: I. Fifteenth-sixteenth century books not included in List of Books Printed 
before 1601 (New York, 1939). II. Check list of printing sites and printers of Hispanic books 
1468?-1700. 

Alarc6n. Ashcom, B. B. “An Error in the Text of Alarc6én’s Las paredes 
oyen.” MLN, wi. 530-531. 

Alcal4 Yafiez y Rivera. Utley, John H. Jerénimo Alcalé Ydnez y Rivera: 
“Alonso, Mozo de Muchos Amos.” A Critical Edition. Urbana. (Univ. of Illinois 
diss. abstract.) 

Avellaneda (Alonso Fernfndez de). Schevill, Rudolph. “¢ Quién era Alonso 
Fernandez de Avellaneda? Homenatge a Antoni Rubié i Lluch, mm, 555-568, 
Barcelona, 1936. 

Basurto (Fernando de). Shoemaker, William H. “Fernando de Basurto’s 
‘Lost Play’ on the Martyrdom of Santa Engracia.” HR, vi. 35-45. 

Calderén. Hilborn, H. W. “The Versification of La selva confusa.” MLN, 
Li. 193-194. 

Osma, José M. de. ‘‘ El Secreto a Vozes’”’ comedia de Pedro Calderén dela Barca 
segtin el manuscrito autégrafo de la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid. Lawrence, 
Kan. (Bulletin of University of Kansas. Humanistic Studies, Vol. v1, No. 2.) 
Text and detailed study of versification. 


Cervantes. Buchanan, M. A. “The Works of Cervantes and Their Dates of 
Composition.” Transactions of the Royal Society of Canade, Third Series, Sec- 
tion 1, Volume xxx11. 23-29. 

Dale, G. I. “The Chronology of Don Quijote, Part I.” Hisp, xx1. 179-186. 

Palomo Roberto, J. ““Una Fuente espafiola del Persiles.” HR, v1. 57-68. 

Predmore, Richard L. An Index to Don Quijote including Proper Names ani 
Notable Matters. New Brunswick, N. J. 

Claramonte (Andrés de). Ashcom, B. B. “A ‘terminus ante quem’ for the 
Birth of Claramonte.” HR, v1. 158-159. 

Gracian (Baltasar). Romera-Navarro, M. (ed.). El Criticén. Volume 1. Phila- 
delphia. 

Hurtado de Mendoza (Diego). Crawford, J. P. Wickersham. “Don Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza and Michele Marullo.” HR, v1. 346-348. 

Latino (Juan). Spratlin, V. B. Juan Latino. Slave and Humanist. New York. 
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Paravicino y Arteaga (Fray Hortensio Félix). Gates, Eunice Joiner. ‘Para- 
vicino, the Gongoristic Poet.” Mod. Lang. Rev., xxxut. 540-546. 

Quevedo. Spitzer, Leo. “Un passage de Quevedo.” RFE, xxiv. 223-225. 

Rueda (Lope de). Stephenson, Robert C. ““A Note on Lope de Rueda’s Paso 
Sexto.” HR, vi. 265-268. 

Valdés (Alfonso de). Prezzolini, Giuseppe. ‘“‘Castiglione and Alfonso de 
Valdés.”” RR, Xx1x. 26-36. 
Their points of view and the clash between them. 

Vega (Lope de). Arjona, J. H. “Un dato sobre la fecha de El ansuelo de 
Fenisa de Lope de Vega.” MLN, wut. 190-192. 
Date fixed between 1604 and 1606. 

Fichter, W. L. ““Recent Research on Lope de Vega’s Sonnets.” _H R, vr. 21-34. 
Examination of one German and one Iowa doctoral dissertation. 

, “Two Sonnets Attributed to Lope de Vega.” HR, vi. 345-346. 

Hayes, F. C. “The Use of Proverbs as Titles and Motives in the ‘Siglo de 
Oro’ Drama: Lope de Vega.” HR, vi. 305-323. 

Leonard, Irving A. “‘Notes on Lope de Vega’s Works in the Spanish Indies.” 
HR, vi. 277-293. 

Michels, Ralph J. ‘‘The Dramatic Unities in the Plays of Lope de Vega.” 
Abstracts of Diss., Stanford Univ., xt. 58-59. 

Morley, S. Griswold. ‘“The Date of the Comedia Los yerros por amor.”’ HR, 
vi. 260-264. 

Morley, S. Griswold and Bruerton, Courtney. ‘“‘The Dates of Two Plays by 
Lope de Vega.” HR, vr. 153-155. 

Viezma (Sancho). Fucilla, Joseph G. “‘A Manuscript Imitation of Tansillo’s 
Lagrime di San Pietro.”” PM LA, ut. 998-1006. 
Who was Viezma? 

V. LITERATURE SINCE 1700 

Miscellaneous. Bieghler, Edward W. “Early Spanish Translations of Push- 
kin.” HR, v1. 348-349. 

Coester, Alfred. “Influence of the Lyric Drama of Metastasio on the Spanish 
Romantic Movement.” HR, vi. 10-20. 
Especially in the adoption of Italian verse-forms. 

de Boer, Josephine. Mallorcan Moods in Contemporary Art and Literature. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Chiefly Spanish and Catalan writers. 

Douglas, Frances. ‘‘Contemporary Spanish Literature.” Hisp, xx1. 141-146 
and 318-324. 
The works reviewed are mostly Spanish-American. 

Hamilton, Arthur. “The Journals of the Eighteenth Century in Spain.” 
Hisp, xx. 161-172. 

Lorenz, Charlotte M. “Seventeenth Century Plays in Madrid from 1808- 
1818.” HR, v1. 324-331. 
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Mapes, E. K. “Implications of Some Recent Studies on Style.” RLC, xvin. 
514-533. 

Spell, Jefferson Rea. Rousseau in the Spanish World before 1833. A Study in 
Franco-Spanish Literary Relations. Austin, Texas. 

Thompson, John A. Alexandre Dumas pére and Spanish Romantic Drama. 
University, La. (La. State Univ. Stud. No. 37.) 
Study of translations and influence of Dumas’ dramas. 

Willey, Norman L. and Garcia Prada, Carlos. “Ibsen and Goya.” J/is), 
xx. 105-110. 

Zellers, Guillermo, La novela histérica en Espatia 1828-1850. New York. 

Alarc6n (Pedro de). Sanchez, Joseph. “Some Forgotten Works of Pedro 
Antonio de Alarcé6n.”” MLN, wi. 427-428. 

Alas (Leopoldo). Fishtine, Edith. ‘ ‘Clarfn’ in his Early Writing.” RR, xxix. 
325-342. 

Baroja (Pio). Balseiro, José A. “Baroja y la popularidad.”” Atenea (Chile), 
Lu. 188-201. 

, “Baroja y la Popularidad.”” Hisp, xx1. 19-26. 

Explanation of Baroja’s lack of popular appeal. 

Bolinger, Dwight L. ‘“‘Pio Baroja: a Critique.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., 
Univ. of Wisconsin, 1. 331-332. 

Bécquer. Balseiro, José A. ““Notas acerca de Bécquer.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., 1. 
97-104. 

Benavente. Spaulding, R. K. ““Benavente and Campoamor: Is El mal que 
nos hacen a Literary Reminiscence?” HR, v1. 258-260. 

Bretén de los Herreros. Howell, S. E. ‘“Does Bretén’s Marcela Stem from ()ui- 
jote?” MLN, uit. 195-196. 

Echegaray. Young, John R. José Echegaray: A Study of his Dramatic Tech- 
nique. Urbana. (Univ. of Illinois diss. abstract.) 

Fernandez y Avila (Gaspar). Gillet, Joseph E. “La Infancia de Jesu-Christo 
(1784) (Postscript).” PQ, xv. 86-88. 

Gémez de Avellaneda. Kelly, Edith L. “Opiniones sobre la versificacién en 
la lirica de la Avellaneda.” H R, vi. 337-344. 
The inventiveness of Avellaneda. 

Sanchez, Joseph. ‘‘Date of the Composition of Baltasar of Avellaneda.” // X, 
vi. 79. 

Lépez de Ayala. Harlan, Mabel M. “‘The Date of El tejado de vidrio, witha 
Bio-bibliographical Note on D. Adelardo Lépez de Ayala.” HR, vi. 236-249. 

Pereda (José M. de). Swain, James O. “Patricio Rigiielta Speaks.” His), 
xxI. 263-270. 
Unpublished letters showing the motives for the invention of the character of Patricio Rigiielta. 

Pérez Galdés. Barr, Glenn R. ‘“‘A Census of the Characters of the Episodios 
Nacionales of Benito Pérez Galdés.”” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of 
Wisconsin, 111. 347-348. 

Unamuno. Wills, Arthur. Espafia y Unamuno. Un Ensayo de apreciacién. 
New York. 
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Valera. Eoff, Sherman. “Juan Valera’s Interest in the Orient.” HR, v1. 193- 
205. 
Vicufia (Julio). Dinamarca, Salvador. “Julio Vicufia Cifuentes, humanista y 
poeta. 1865-1936.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., tv. 110-117. 
, “Julio Vicufia Cifuentes: Bibliografia.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., tv. 117-120. 
Zavaleta (Juan de). Doty, George L. Juan de Zavaleta’s “‘ El dia de fiesta por 
la tarde.” A collated annotated edition. Jena. (Vol. L, Gesellschaft fiir romanische 


Literatur.) 
VI. LITERATURE IN SPANISH AMERICA 


Miscellaneous. App, Austin J. “‘Los Pastores: A Christmas Play.” The Sign, 
xvit. 307-309. 

Boggs, R. S. See GENERAL SECTION, s.v. Folk-lore. 

Englekirk, John E. “Notes on Whitman in Spanish America.” HR, vi. 133- 
138. 

Espinosa, Aurelio M. “Otro Romance Espafiol Tradicional.” Universidad-de 
los Andes, Revista Bimestral (Venezuela), 1. 121-127. 

Garcia Prada, Carlos. Antologta de liricos colombianos, introduccién, selec- 
ciones, y notas. Bogota, 1936. 

Jones, Willis Knapp. “Literature of the Chaco War.” Hisp, xx1. 33-36. 
Prose and verse on both sides. 

Kress, D. M. “A Latin-American Critic in the United States.” B Hi, xi. 96- 
100. 

A study of the work of Torres-Rfoseco. 

Torres Rfoseco, Arturo. “La novela criolla: El Mester de Gaucheria.” Rev. 
Hisp. Mod., tv. 1-6. 

D’Eca, Raul. See Section vir, Brazilian Literature. 

Bibliography. “‘Bibliografia Hispanoamericana.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., m1. 311- 
331; 1v. 56-75 and 146-179. 

Aguilera, Francisco; Leavitt, Sturgis E.; Leonard, Irving A.; Putnam, 
Samuel; and Wright, Leavitt O. Publications on the Language and Literature 
of Spanish America and Brazil in 1937. Cambridge, Mass. 

Reprinted from the Handbook of Latin American Studies for 1937 (below). 

Hanke, Lewis (ed.). Handbook of Latin American Studies (A Selective Guide 
to the Material in 1937 on Anthropology, Art, Economics, Education, Folklore, 
Geography, Government, History, International Relations, Law, Language, and 
Literature.) Cambridge, Mass. 

Jones, C. K. ‘Recent Contributions to Hispanic American Bibliography.” 
Hisp. Amer. Hist. Rev., xvi. 403-423. 

Azuela (Mariano). Torres-Rioseco, Arturo. “Mariano Azuela.” Revista 
Cubana, x1. 44-72. 

Galvez (Manuel). Torres-Rfioseco, Arturo. ““Manuel G4lvez.”’ Nosotros, 111. 
411-426. 

Gonzflez Prada. Cutler, John H. ‘““Manuel Gonz4lez Prada, Precursor of a 
Modern Peru.” Harv. Univ. . . . Summaries of Theses . . . 1936, 377-380. 
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Mafiach, Jorge. “‘Gonz4lez Prada y su obra.’”’ Rev. Hisp. Mod., tv. 14-24. 

Torres-Rfoseco, Arturo. ““Apuntes sobre el estilo y el carActer de Manue! 
Gonz4lez Prada.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., tv. 25-26. 

Gutiérrez Najera (Manuel). Mapes, E. K. “Obras inéditas de Gutiérre; 
NAjera.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., tv. 133-145. 

Gomez de Bajfios, Virginia. “Manuel Gutiérrez Najera.” Radcliffe Colle, 
... Summaries of Theses . . . 1935-1938, 178-181. 

Icaza (Xavier). Stanton, Ruth. “Development of Xavier Icaza as Leader in 
the ‘Estridentista’ School of Mexican Lierature.” Hisp, xx1. 271-280. 

Marti (José). Rios, Fernando de los. “Reflexiones en torno al sentido de |, 
vida en Martf.’’ Revista Cubana, xt1. 176-190. 

Sierra (Justo). Kress, Dorothy M. Poesias de Justo Sierra. 1848-1912. 
Mexico. 1937. 
Contains a biographical study. 


VII. PORTUGUESE 


Miscellaneous. Cilley, Melissa A. Literatura Portuguesa (Indicacgao de 
Autores). Coimbra. 

An outline of Portuguese literature and a short bibliography. 

Camées. See ENGiIsH SECTION, VIII, s.v. Fanshawe. 

Brazilian Literature. D’Eca, Raul. “Some Modern Brazilian Poets.” Bu! 
of the Pan Amer. Union, Lxxtt. 381-386. 

Linguistics. Abraham, Richard D. A Portuguese Version of the Life of Bur- 
laam and Josaphat. (Paleographical Edition and Linguistic Study). (Univ. of 
Penn’a. diss.) 

Carter, Henry H. Paleographical Edition and Study of the Language of a Por- 
lion of Codex Alcobacensis 200. (Univ. of Penn’a. diss.) 

Cross, Ephraim. “On Spanish muncho, Portuguese muito.” MLN, iu. 600- 
602. 

Iannucci, James E. “The Origin of Portuguese lho and lhe.”’ H R, vi. 350. 

2 Theory based on the accepted explanation of Sp. gelo and It. glielo. 
2 3 Rice, C. C. “The Etymology of Portuguese deixar, Spanish dejar, Sicilian 
dassari.” HR, vt. 351-352. ‘ 

Sacks, Norman P. “Two Portuguese and Spanish Etymologies.” HR, \! 
264-265. 

“The n in Ptg. muito [miintu], Sp. muncho; Portuguese, Spanish Cisco.’’ Criticism of articles 
by M. A. Luria in Lang, x1m, with substitute explanation. 

Spitzer, Leo. ‘Du langage-écho en portugais.”’ Boletim de filologia, v. 374-376. 
, “Port. calabrear, sophistiquer le vin.” Boletim de filologia, v. 376. 

, “A. port. ergo ‘excepté’.” Boletim de filologia, v. 377-379. 
» “Portuguese, Spanish Cisco, Ciscar.’’ Lang, x1v. 147-148. 

Williams, Edwin B. From Latin to Portuguese. (Historical Phonology ani 
Morphology of the Portuguese Language). Philadelphia. 

, “Omission of Object Pronoun in Portuguese.” Lang, xiv. 205. 
See 1. Miscellaneous, s.v. Putnam. 
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GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
By Henry W. NoRDMEYER 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Miscellaneous. Henel, H. ‘‘Der Sinn der Personennamen.” Deutsche Viertel- 
jahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, xv1. 400-434. 

Meritt, Herbert D. “The Construction apo koinou in the Germanic Lan- 
guages.” Stanford Univ. Publications, Series Lang. and Lit., v1, 2. 157-268. 

Mezger, Fritz. ‘‘Gehért ae. earwunga ‘gratis,’ got. arwjo, ahd. arw(ing)an 
zu got. arjan... ‘pfliigen’?” Archiv, n.s., Lxx11. 209-210. 
Considers it “durchaus im Bereich der Méglichkeit.”’ 

Prokosch, Eduardf. “Treason within the Castle.” PMLA, x11. 1320-1327. 

Smith, Henry L., Jr. “Some Germanic Developments of IE **gZeneu and 
*gen-, **genz.”” Lang, xtv. 95-103. 
Presents new evidence for the derivation of Goth. knussjan, OE cnyssan, cnossian, etc.; re 
classifies word groups. 

Springer, Otto. “Probleme der Bedeutungslehre.” GR, x1. 159-174. 
Methodological prolegomena concisely arranged as an historic survey; rich bibliography. 


Gothic, Old High German, Old Norse 


Andersen, Harry. “Old Norse Notes.” J EGP, xxxvit. 80. 
Corrects Prof. A. M. Sturtevant, JEGP, xxxv. 392 f., and xxx1, 247, 
Anderson, George K. “Some Notes on Gothic Syntax.” GR, x11. 130-138. 
Illumines a number of anomalies in case syntax, spelling, and the use of metaphor. 
Dolch, Alfred K. Lateinisch- Althochdeutsches Glossar zu Notkers Boethius, De 
Consolatione Philosophiae. Buch I. Borna-Leipzig. [Printed 1928.] 
Einarsson, Stefan. See ENG1IsH, Section I. 
Hollander, Lee M. “Verbal Periphrasis and Litotes in Old Norse.”” MFDU, 
xxx. 182-189. 
Lists 14 verbs largely reduced to expletive function; illustrates similar use of bykkja, hyggja. 
“Litotes in Old Norse.” PMLA, tut. 1-33. 
Metlen, M. “Absolute Constructions in the Gothic Bible.” PMLA, Lm. 
631-644. 
Discusses examples of all types, emphasizes the influence of the Greek text. 
“A Natural Translation of the Praefatio Attached to the Codex 
Brixianus.” J EG P, xxxvit. 355-366. 
Reprints the text with English and German translations, defends its reliability and coherence. 
“Corrigenda.” J EGP, xxxvu. 366. 
Corrects fourteen errata in JEGP, xxxvt. 515-542. 
Mezger, Fritz. “‘Got. abrs ‘stark, heftig,’ biabrjan ‘sich entsetzen,’ aba m. 
‘Gatte’;” “Gehért got. ushaista ‘Mangel leidend’ zu haitan?”’; ‘‘Gehért got. 
hlas ‘heiter’ zu hlahjan?”’ Zeitschr. f. vergl. Sprachforsch., Lxv. 122-125. 
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“Got. niuklahs ‘wie ein Kind, unmiindig,’ niuklahei ‘Kleinmut, Un. 
verstand’: ae. cild; Got. kalkjom.” Archiv, n.s., LXx1v. 78-79. 

“Got. usgrudja ‘mutlos,’ ahd. ingrutig ‘intentus’.” Zeitschr. f. vers), 
Sprachforsch., xv. 260-261. 

Reinmuth, Harry G. “Abstract Terms in Notker’s Boethius: A Semantic and 
Etymological Study.” Northwestern Univ. Summaries of Doctoral Diss’ ns, y. 
44-48. 

Schnieders, Marie. Die einheimischen, nicht komponierten schwachen V erbey 
der jan- Klasse im Alinordischen. Bryn Mawr College diss. (part) ( = Hesperia, 
Nr. 19). 

Sturtevant, Albert M. “An Etymology of the Old Norse Word {jij 
‘Woman’.” SS, xv. 26-28. 

Attempts a derivation from PGic. *fleu with 3-extension, “a quick person.” 

“Gothic Notes.” MLN, tir. 120-122. 

“The Future Auxiliaries Gothic haban and Old Norse munu.” MLN, 
Lim. 423-425. 
Samples of semantic Kontrafaktur and analogues respectively. 

“West Germanic Notes.” JEGP, xxxvit. 559-566. 

Twaddell, W. F. ‘A Note on Old High German Umlaut.”” MFDU, xxx. 177- 
181. 

Argues that orthographical representation was uncalled for while suffixal vowels retained dis. 
tinctness. 


Modern Scandinavian Languages 


Einarsson, Stefan. ““Nokkur sfnishorn af vestur-fslenzku og rannsé6knum um 
hana.” Légberg (Jubilee number), January, 1938. 

Elmquist, Axel L. ‘The Language of Swedish Belles-Lettres.”’ SS, xv. 33-41. 
Defines and characterizes it, accounts for its stylistic flexibility. 

“The Swedish Styles and Their Names.” SS, xv. 1-11. 

Defines and characterizes five styles of the rikssprék, ranging from ‘‘eminent”’ to “lax.”’ 

Haugen, Einar. ‘‘Phonological Shifting in American Norwegian.” Lang, x1V. 
112-120. 
Close study of one dialect reveals a very gradual transition from Norwegian to American. 


German 


Appelt, E. P. “Vom Wesen der deutschen Soldatensprache.” J EGP, xxxvu. 
367-381. 
Finds the soldier’s attitude toward his surroundings drastically depicted in his speech. 

Bloomfield, Leonard ‘“Intial [k] in German.” Lang, x1v. 178-186. 
A redefinition on a HG dialect basis reveals its shift to [k] plus related spirant to cover more 
than all the A pfel territory. 

Buffington, Albert F. “A Grammatical and Linguistic Study of Pennsy!- 
vania German.” Harvard Univ. Summaries of [Ph. D.] Theses . . . 1937, pp. 
290-293. 
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Frauchiger, Fritz. “‘ Uf sant Zilorgentag.”” MLN, wu. 508. 
Explained as ‘day of settling’ (debts, etc.), not = ‘never.’ 

Kehlenbeck, Alfred P. “Die deutsche Mundartforschung in der U.S.A.” 
Zeitschr. f. Mundartforschung (Teuthonista), x1v. 227-229. 
“Die mittelniederdeutschen Laute im Williamsburger Platt.’’ J EGP, 
xxxvil. 382-395. 
Systematic presentation by word lists. 





Kirshner, Harold. See ENGtisuH, Section 1. 

Metcalf, George J. Forms of Address in German (1500-1800). (Washington 

Univ. Studies, n.s., Lang. and Lit., No. 7.) 
Continuing researches of Ehrismann and Albrecht Keller, the author furnishes a scholarly and 
well-documented account of the rise and fall of both pronominal and nominal forms; the 
sources are chiefly plays, novels, story-books, and letters. Bibliography (pp. 187-197), topical 
index (pp. 199-202). 

Neumann, J. H. “Notes on American Yiddish.” J EGP, xxxvu. 403-421. 
Briefly describes European Yiddish, sketches the emergence of an American dialect, charac- 
terizes its vocabulary, grammar, pronunciation, and spelling. 

Nordmeyer, George. “‘A Note on Boden.” GR, x11. 127-129. 

Suggests the southwestern shores of the Baltic as the Urheimat of *bhudhmen; implications. 

Penzl, Herbert. ‘‘Der gegenwirtige Stand der Forschung im pennsylvanisch- 
deutschen Dialekt.” Sprachkunde, July, 1937. [Cf. PMLA, 11. 1307.] 
“‘Lehnworter mit Mittelenglisch 4 vor r im pennsylvanisch-deutschen 
Dialekt.” JEGP, xxxvm. 396-402. 

Finds early American English pronunciations reflected in Pa. German loanwords. 

Rositzke, Harry A. “High German Vowel Quantities.” MLN, rut. 18-19. 
The converse of Menzerath’s contentions is experimentally proved by North German speakers. 

Senn, Alfred. “Observations on German Loanwords in Lithuanian.”” MFDU, 
xxx. 190-195. 

Furnishes additional examples, points out problems. 
“Polish Influence upon Lithuanian.” Lang, x1v. 148-153. 
Lists (inter alia) MHG, Polish, and Lith. conformities, ascribes them to med. Latin influence. 

Sperber, Hans. ‘“‘The Semantic Development of Verhdltnis.”” Lang, x1v. 167- 
177. 

Traces it from its presumable origin as a mathematical term (ca. 1667) through the generaliza- 
tion process to the optimistic Aufkldrung interpretation and beyond. 

Spitzer, Leo. ‘“‘Kathole.” MLN, tur. 433-439; cf. Correspondence, p. 634. 
Rich discussion of several explanations of this new coinage (=“‘Katholik’’). 

Springer, Otto (ed. and tr.). A German Conscript with Napoleon: Jakob 
Walter’s Recollections of the Campaigns of 1806-1807, 1809, and 1812-1813. 
Lawrence, Kans. 

In German and English, from a MS found at Lecompton, Kans. Characterization of language 
and style. Bibliography (pp. 225-229), map. 
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‘“‘Aufzeichnungen eines wiirttembergischen Soldaten aus den Napoleo- 
nischen Kriegen.” Festgabe fiir Karl Bohnenberger, Tiibingen, pp. 107-147. 
Minute interpretation of spelling, inflection, word formation, vocabulary, etc. of a typical 
example of ‘“Halbmundart.”’ 

Thiele, Friedrich. “Deutscher und englischer Sprachgebrauch in gegen. 
seitiger Erhellung.” GQ, x1. 42-50; 87-94; 185-190. 
Discusses Eisbein, skate; ham, Hammelbeine; dibstones, Dibsebohnen; mourning cloak, 
Trauermantel ; Old Nick, Nickel; cant-hook, Kanthaken. 

Troxell, William S. Aus Pennsylfawnia. Philadelphia. 
Samples of the dialect in the shape of translations. 

Uhlendorf, B. A. The Siege of Charleston. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Faithful reproduction (and translation) of hitherto unpublished diaries and letters of Hessian 
officers (445 pp.). 


II. LITERATURE 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 
Old Norse 


Blankner, Frederika. See Modern Scandinavian Literatures. 

Brady, Caroline A. “‘Becca of the Banings.” JEGP, xxxvit. 169-188. 
Elaborate and lucid argument intended to prove (1) that the Banings and the Burgundians 
were enemies in legend as well as in history; (2) that the Becca (Bikki)-Gifica tradition lived 
far beyond the seventh century, the ever-new modifications making a plausible pattern. 

Fleischhauer, Wolfgang. Kalf Arnason: Die Beriihrungen zwischen Helden- 
lied und Kénigssaga. Univ. of Cologne diss. 

Hermannsson, Halldér. See Section 11. 

Hollander, Lee M. “Egil Skallagrimsson’s Head-Ransom (hefudlausn).”’ SS, 
xv. 42-57. 

Translates and annotates chaps. 59-61 of the saga, including Egil’s ransom song (verse). 
“Some Observations on the Head Ransom Episode in the Egilssaga.” 
APS, x1. 307-314. 

Cites evidence to prove the whole scene unhistoric. 

“The Lay of Arinbiorn (Arinbiarnarkvipa).” SS, xv. 110-121. 
Critical remarks on Egil’s lay, metrical alliterative translation, notes. 

Litzenberg, Karl. See ENGLIsH, Section x, s.v. Morris, William. 

Nijhoff, P. O. “Flé6amanna Saga and Landnéma.” J EGP, xxxvui. 3-6. 
Concludes as against F. Jénsson, that an older version of Flé6amanna, used in Landn4ma, was 
used also in the present Introduction together with Landn4ma. 

Strémbick, Dag. “Philologisch-kritische Methode und altnordische Re- 
ligionsgeschichte: Einige Bemerkungen anlisslich einer Heimdal-Monographie.” 
APS, xm. 1-24. 

Sturtevant, Albert M. “The Use of Colors in the Elder Edda.” GR, xt. 
289-299. 


Lists the meager references to 19 color terms, 14 proper names; conclusions, problems. 
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Wood, Frederic T. “A Note on Voluspa 24.” SS, xv. 84-86. 
Pleads in favor of vigspér, modifying vello. 
“Two Eddic Interpretations.” GR, xu. 139-142. 
Suggests (1) idrngreypom, “iron-inlaid,” for aringreypom in Atlakvida 3.7 and 16.3; (2) dafar 
Darradar, ibid., 4.7 and 14.9, = “clubs of Odin” (Darradr as an ancient proper name). 


Modern Scandinavian Literatures 


Barnason, Charles F. “The Revival of Old Norse Literature, 1600-1750.” 
Harvard Univ. Summaries of [Ph. D.| Theses . . . 1936, pp. 362-365. 

Beck, Richard. “Bjarni Thorarensen—Iceland’s Pioneer Romanticist.” SS, 
xv. 71-86. 

Sketches his life and poetic development, evaluates his work; bibliography. 

Blankner, Frederika (comp.). The History of Scandinavian Literatures. Based 
in part on the work of Giovanni Bach. New York. 

Additional sections by Richard Beck, A. B. Benson, A. J. Uppvall; covers Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Iceland, and Finland as well as Scandinavian American authors; selected bibliog- 
raphies (xiv +407 pp.). 

Cawley, F. Stanton. “The Greatest Poet of the Western World: Stephan G. 
Stephansson.” SS, xv. 99-109. [Cf. ‘““Mesta skald Vesturheims—-Stephan G. 
Stephansson,” Tfmarit pjédreknisfélags fslendinga, x1x. 120-126.] 

Eloquently defends his thesis in a critical appraisal. 
Einarsson, Stefan. ““Gunnar Gunnarsson.” Skirnir, cx1r. 138-160. 
Life and works. 
“Shakespeare 4 [slandi.”” Timarit pjédreknisfélags Islendinga, x1x. 
25-36. (To be continued.) 
“pettir af Einari H. Kvaran.” Eimreidin, xiv. 9-16; 178-180; 307- 
324. 
Comprehensive treatment of life and work. 

Gordon, Elias. Wergeland, the Prophet. New York. [Pamphlet.] 

Haugen, Einar. “Georg Brandes and His American Translators.” JEGP, 
xxxvil. 462-487. 

Centered about B.’s literary and personal contacts with Rasmus B. Anderson, giving interest- 
ing details from the unpublished correspondence (Madison, Wis., and Oslo) and other sources. 

Immerwahr, Raymond. See Germany, Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Cen- 
turies, s.v. Schlegel, J. E. 

Wenger, C. N., and Dahlstrém, C. E, W. L. “A sthetics of the Modern Awak- 
ening in Scandinavia: Ibsen and Strindberg.” SS, xv. 58-65. 

Contrasts two movements, pivoted on observed reality and ultimate reality respectively. 

Willey, Norman L, “Strindberg’s Mexicana.” Edda, xxxvim. 245-251. 
Vivisection of some 40 odd bats from S.’s “intellectual garret”’ (V drldsprakens ritter). 

, and Garcfa y Prada, Carlos. ‘Ibsen and Goya.” Hisp, xx1. 105-110. 
Maja Rubek and “La Maja desnuda” (plus attaching scanda]); on internal evidence. 
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GERMANY AND THE NETHERLANDS 
Problems, Methods, Theories 


Philippson, Ernst A. See GENERAL, s.v. Folk-Lore. 

Roedder, Edwin. See GENERAL, s.v. Folk-Lore. 

Rose, Ernst. ‘‘Literaturbetrachtung und Literaturgeschichte: Zur Frage der 
geisteswissenschaftlichen Ausbildung.”’ Die Erziehung, x111. 477-489. 

Schirokauer, Arno. ‘‘Gedanken zum Roman.” MFDU, xxx. 355-360. 

Zech, Adolph. “Wilhelm Dilthey’s Application of His Erlebnis Theory to 
English Literature.” Stanford Univ. Abstracts of [Ph. D.] Diss’ns, xu. 53-57, 


German and Dutch to 1500 


van Eerden, Albert. Eine Beschreibung der Parzivalhandschrift G° und anderer 
Sticke des Codex Germanicus 6 der Hamburger Staats- und Universitatshiblio- 
thek. (Ottendorfer Memorial Series of Germanic Monographs, No. 24.) New 
York. [Lithographed ed.] 
Minute palxographical, textual, phonological, and morphological description of the codex 
(Parzival, Wigalois N, and miscellaneous items); the dialect probably SRhFrank. (not 
Alsatian); the Parzival MS a mixed text. 

Klaeber, Friedrich. “Einige Randbemerkungen zum Muspilli.” Zeitschr. /. 
deutsches Altertum, Lxxv. 189-191. 

Loomis, Roger S. See GENERAL, s.v. Arthurian Cycle. 

Morgan, B. Q. “On Wolfram’s Use of Numbers.” MF DU, xxx. 171-176. 
Actual count, carefully tabulated, yields puzzling differences between Parzival and Willehalm. 

Philippson, Ernst A. “‘Runenforschung und germanische Religionsge- 
schichte.”” PM LA, tut. 321-332. 
Summarizes with penetrating critique the problems, methods, and results of recent research. 

Krappe, A. H. “La Légende du Tannhiuser.” Mercure de France, CCLXxxIv- 
257-275. 

Selmer, Carl, and Goedsche, C. R. “The Priamel Manuscript of the New- 
berry Library, Chicago.” PMLA, 1m. 64-77. 
Minute description, diplomatic reproduction; notes and variants. 

Taylor, Archer. “ ‘Ze Kiinis erbent ouch diu wip und niht die man’: Tann- 
hiuser, 5.29.” MLN, rit. 509. 
Defends the MS reading, in view of Tannhiuser’s first-hand knowledge of local Turkish cus- 
toms. 
Thorp, Mary. ‘““‘The Archetype of the Nibelungen Legend.” JEGP, xxxvu. 
7-17. 
Attempts to demonstrate that “the Norse version’’ developed from an X most faithfully repre- 
sented by the Nibelungenlied. 

“Two Literary Problems in the Nibelungenlied.” JEGP, xxxvu. 

164-168. 
Considers Sigfrid’s behavior on his arrival at Worms, and again at Isenstein, as fully ac- 
counted for by the poet’s purposes. 
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Weigand, Hermann J. “Die epischen Zeitverhiltnisse in den Graldichtungen 
Crestiens und Wolframs.” PMLA, m1. 917-950. 
Forceful attempt to revalue Wolfram’s kunst by demonstrating his interest and superior skill 
in making time relations and proportions significant; implications concerning the Kyot ques- 
tion. 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 


Miscellaneous. Evans, M. Blakemore. ‘‘A Medieval Pentecost: A Note on 
Foreign Languages in the Lucerne Passion Play.” MFDU, xxx. 153-156. 
Verses in 12 languages, ancient and modern, in the MS for 1616 cast an interesting sidelight 
on contemporary linguistic studies, esp. Cysat’s. 

Lussky, G. F. “Was bedeutet der Name Eulenspiegel?” Zeitschr. f. deutsche 
Philol., txim. 235-251. 

Scholarly discussion of linguistic, folkloristic, and other problems involved, offering three 
conceivably independent explanations. 

Jordan, Gilbert J. ““Der ‘Aufzug’ im deutschen Drama: Ein Beitrag zur 
Bedeutungs- und Bihnengeschichte.” Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Doctors’ 
Diss’ns, No. 22 (1937), pp. 137-144. 

“The Curtain on the German Stage: Its Introduction and Early Use.” 
PMLA, um. 702-723. 
Concise information on stage technique in the 16th and 17th centuries and after. 

Planitz, Karl-Heinz. Das Verhdlinis des Kilner Liederbiichleins ca. 1580 zum 
Frankfurter Liederbichlein 1580. Univ. of Illinois diss. (abstract). 

Viétor, K. “Die Barockformel ‘braune Nacht’.” Zeitschr. f. deutsche Philol., 
Lxm. 284-298. 

Traces it from its introduction by T. Hiibner from the French (1622) to its disappearance 
ca. 1790; appendix: ‘griine Nacht’ (ca. 1700 to Rilke). 

Williams, C. Allyn. “‘Two Versions of the Sixteenth-Century Song ‘Es ist 
ein Schnee gefallen . . . Ich sollt zu meinem Bulen’.” MLN, tur. 357-358. 
Interpretation of their relation (cf. MLN, xxv. 244 f.), misjudged by Uhland. 

Angelus Silesius. Godecker, Sister Mary Hilda, O.S.B. Angelus Silesius’ 
Personality through His Ecclesiologia. (Catholic Univ. Studies in German, Vol. x.) 
(1) Comments on extracts from over 50 works referring to Scheffier’s pantheism; (2) draws 
an appealing picture of his orthodoxy, giving numerous extracts from the rarely used Eccles. ; 
(3) defends him against recent critics, in essence agreeing with Hankamer. “Selected Bibliog- 
raphy” (pp. 89-92). 

Hofmannswaldau. Currier, Francis M. “Native and Foreign Influences in the 
Works of Hofmannswaldau.” Harvard Univ. Summaries of [Ph. D.] Theses... 
1936, pp. 365-368. 





Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries 


Miscellaneous. Eaton, John W. ‘“‘The Beginnings of German Literary Criti- 
cism.” MLN, tut. 351-357. 
Surveys the situation with special reference to the anti-moral and anti-academic common 
objectives of Gerstenberg, Sturz, and Herder. 
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Graham, Walter. See Section m1. 
Kahn, Ludwig W. Social Ideals in German Literature 1770-1830. New York. 


Lucid outline of the problem “Society and the Individual” as it developed in three stages in 

the Age of Goethe. The argument, based directly on a discussion of the best-known works of 

German literature, involves some moot questions. Brief bibliography, index (pp. 105-108). 
Kayser, Rudolf. ““Das Problem der Aufklarung.” GR, xu. 102-120. 

The twofold origin of Aufkidrung in Renaissance and Reformation is responsible for a polarity 

of thought and feeling which Lessing and Herder attempt, each in his own way, to synthesize 

in the Humanitdtsidee. 
Meyer, Bertha. Salon Sketches: Biographical Studies of Berlin Salons of the 

Emancipation. New York. 

Animated presentation of Dorothea Mendelssohn, Rahel Lewin (sic), and Henriette Herz, 
Price, Lawrence M. “‘Smollett, Jiinger, and Stephanie der Jiingere.”” MF DU, 

xxx. 157-162. 

Describes and characterizes five German comedies drawn from two of Smollett’s novels. 
Rehder, Helmut. ‘“‘Die Bedeutung des Miinsterkreises fiir die deutsche Litera- 

tur.”” JEGP, xxxvu. 488-500. 

Princess Gallitzin’s circle viewed as a development leading directly though not causally from 

18th century Gefiihlsrealismus to Biedermeier. 

Rose, Ernst, “Die Romantik und China.” Geistige Arbeit, Vol. v, No. 1, pp. 

5-6. 

Eichendorff. Hand, Wayland D. ‘‘Note on the Interpretation of ‘Pensionsan- 

stalt’ in Taugenichts.”” MF DU, xxx. 268-270. 

Not ‘boarding-school’ but ‘boarding-house,’ ‘hostelry.’ 

Reichart, Walter A. “‘Eichendorff und Amerika.” Aurora, ein romantischer 

Almanach (Oppeln), vit. 165-167. 

Gerstenberg. Eaton, J. W. “‘Cerstenberg and Lessing: A Comparison.” GR, 

xu. 40-47. 

Stresses G.’s achievements, esp. in promoting the autonomy of criticism as a form of art. 
Goethe. Aron, Albert W. See FRENCH, Section Iv, s.v. Rolland, Romain. 
Bruns, Friedrich. “Goethe’s ‘Der untreue Knabe’.”” MFDU xxx. 132-135. 

Argues against interpretation of the ballad as a parody or as a fragment. 

Henel, Heinrich. ‘“Faust-Translations and Faust-Mosaics: A Reply.” 

MF DU, xxx. 71-79. [Cf. xxx. 266-271.] 

Pertinent remarks on the art of translating verse; contrasting critique of many renderings. 
Hohlfeld, A. R. “Karl Ernst Schubarth und die Anfiange der Fausterklar- 

ung.” Festschrift fiir Julius Petersen, pp. 101-126. 

Publishes S.’s Faust letter of Oct. 17-20, 1820, in full; describes and characterizes S.’s specula- 

tive interest in Faust (1818-1832) and G.’s reactions; evaluates the correspondence for the 

interpretation of the outcome of the drama, refuting W. Bohm. 
Ittner, Robert T. See Novalis. 
Klett, Ada M. Der Streit um “Faust II’ seit 1900. (Jenaer Germanistische 

Forschungen, Bd. xxx111.) 
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Krappe, Alexander H. “Uber die Quelle von Goethes ‘Adler und Taube’.” 
Archiv, 0.8., LXXIV. 24-27. 
Discovers it in one of Galland’s translations. (from the Turkish, 1724, 1778, 1785). 

Nolte, Fred O. See Grillparzer. 

Pauck, Charles E. ““Young Goethe and the Sixteenth Century.” Ohio State 
Univ. Abstracts of Doctors’ Diss’ns, No. 25 (1937), pp. 325-332. 

Piel, Sara E. See Nineteenth Century, s.v. Stolte. 

Purin, C. M. “Goethe und Russland.” MFDU, xxx. 110-119. 
Informs succintly on G.’s contacts with Russia in matters of literature, art, and the sciences- 

Rehder, Helmut. “Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi und Goethe.” MFDU, xxx. 
120-132. 
Searching analysis of J.’s basic aims and the causes of his failures, assigning to his “Land- 
biirgertum”’ a significant position in the German Movement in contrast to Goethe’s “Welt- 
biirgertum.”” 

Reinsch, F. H. “‘Goethe’s Interpretation of Language Mastery.” GQ, xt. 115- 
125. 
Reviews G.’s early study of foreign tongues, setting forth his methodological principles. 

Steiner, Arpad. “A French Faustsplitter of the Seventeenth Century.” MLN, 
ti. 515-516. 
Found in Pierre Le Moyne’s Traité du poeme heroique (ca. 1655); cf. also Charles Beys, Les 
Illustres Fous (ca. 1650) [Prof. H. C. Lancaster]. 

Zucker, A. E. ‘Goethe and Schiller Stage Wallenstein.” MF DU, xxx. 1-12. 
Reviews details of G.’s stage managership, illustrating its significance by the W. premiére. 

Herder. Shelley, Philip S, ‘“‘Crévecceur’s Contribution to Herder’s Negeridyll- 
en.” JEGP, xxxvui. 48-69. 
Concise and exhaustive account of the antecedents of Herder’s immediate sources (J. E. Kolb 
and Raynal); Kotzebue’s dramatization of some of the same material and its reception in 
England. Abundant bibliographical references. 

Koller, Armin H. See FreNncu, Section m1, s.v. Du Bos. 

Hélderlin. Goebel, Juliust. ‘‘Hélderlin, the Poet of Modern Germany.” 
American-German Review, v. 34-37, 53. 
Written ca. 1928, intended for a book ‘‘Milestones of German Literature.” 

Viétor, Karl. ‘‘Hélderlins Liebeselegie.” Festschrift fiir Julius Petersen, pp. 
127-158. 

Hoffmann. Hewett-Thayer, Harvey W. “E. T. A. Hoffmann and Religious 
Faith.” GR, xii. 274-283. 


Reinterprets life and work, attributes to H. “a deeply religious nature.” 

Porterfield, Allen W. “‘Where Literary Enthusiasm Failed.” GQ, x1. 173-177. 
Analyzes the shortcomings of Der Magnetiseur. 

Jacobi, F. H. See Goethe. 

Jean Paul. Altenhein, Margarete R. Jean Paul’s Reception in the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries. New York Univ. diss. (abridgment). 

Jiinger. See Miscellaneous, s.v. Price, L. M. 
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Kleist. Weigand, Hermann J. ““Das Motiv des Vertrauens im Drama Heip- 
richs von Kleist.”” MF DU, xxx. 233-245. 

Trenchant exposition of its pivotal place, aiming to integrate Kleist’s dramatic work. 

Wolff, Hans M. “Kleists Amazonenstaat im Lichte Rousseaus.” P\/ 14. 
Li. 189-206. 

Remarkable parallels, considered decisive for a proper interpretation of Penthesilea. 

Zeydel, Edwin H. “Der Maler Ferdinand Hartmann und Ludwig Tiecks 
Ausgabe der Schriften Kleists. (Mit zwei unbekannten Briefen Tiecks.)” 
Jahrbuch der Kleist-Gesellschaft 1937, pp. 95-97. 

Kotzebue. See Herder. 

Lessing. Baldensperger, Fernand. ‘‘L’original probable de Riccaut de la 
Marliniére dans la Minna von Barnhelm de Lessing.” Neophilologus, xx111. 266- 
271. 

Eaton, J. W. See Gerstenberg. 

Nolte, Fred O. See Grillparzer. 

Schneider, Heinrich. “Lessing und Amerika.”” MFDU, xxx. 424-432. 
Outlines L.’s interest in America as reflected in his writings, notes, and letters, esp. in con- 
nection with the German soldier traffic which confronted him with a strange personal problem. 

Miiller. Matz, Adolf. Herkunft und Gestalt der Adam Miillerschen Lehre von 

Staat und Kunst. Philadelphia, 1937. 
Compact presentation of A. Miiller’s concept of the State as an organic “Universalkunstwerk,” 
tracing its constituent ideas to Schlegel, Burke, Goethe, Kant, Schelling, Fichte, and Novalis, 
while elaborating its significance as a basically religious synthesis by which art, education, 
and science are predetermined. Bibliography (pp. 92-96). 

Novalis. Ittner, Robert T. ‘“‘Novalis’ Attitude toward Wilhelm Meister with 
Reference to the Conception of His Heinrich von Ofterdingen.”” JEGP, xxxvi. 
542-554. 

Presents evidence intended to show that H. v. O. was not conceived of, nor written, in opposi- 
tion to W.M.; implications. 

Schiller. Boening, Hans. See Ernst. 

Krappe, Alexander H. “Zu Schillers Ballade ‘Der Graf von Habsburg’.” 
Archiv, n.s., LXx1. 67-70. 

Traces the motif back to Livy, pointing out its originally primitivistic sense. 

Zucker, A. E. See Goethe. 

Schlegel, J. E. Berggriin, Heinz. “Franziésische Einwirkungen auf Johann 
Elias Schlegels Lustspiele.” GR, x11. 259-273. 

Scrutinizes Schlegel’s Belesenheit. 

Borden, Charles E. Johann Elias Schlegel als Vorléufer Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessings. Univ. of California diss., 1937. 

Immerwahr, Raymond. “J. E. Schlegel und Ludvig Holberg as Creators and 
Theorists of Comedy.” GR, x1. 175-189. 

Characterizes Holberg’s influence esp. on Schlegel’s technique and theories, stresses differ- 
ences of aims and tastes occasioned by social orientation. 


Stephanie der Jiingere. See Miscellaneous, s.v. Price, L. M. 
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Tieck. Zeydel, Edwin H. “Ludwig Tieck und das Biedermeier.” Germanisch- 
Romanische Monatsschrift, xxv1. 352-358. 

Points out typical traits in production and temperament of the aging author. 

See Kleist. 

Wieland. Kurrelmeyer, W. “‘Wieland und die Lemgoer.” MLN, 11. 79-92. 
Details concerning the feud between Wieland-Heinse-F. Jacobi and Jacob Mauvillon in the 
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NOSTRA MAXIMA CULPA 


By J. S. P. TATLock, President of the Association 


t is very fit and right to begin this short address with a commemoration 

of our last president. Through his misfortune, and ours, this association 
a year ago did not hear his voice, which would have set forth what was 
nearest his heart. Last summer a sudden and untimely death deprived the 
scholarly world of this accomplished philologian, such as America has had 
all too few of; with his ample grasp of the Germanic languages, shown by 
his teaching and his extensive writing, with his knowledge of the Slavic 
languages and the ancient Italic dialects, and his interests in language as 
such which resulted from all. He was a worthy and characteristic child of 
the German and Austrian people as they were. 

Before leaving personalities I cannot forbear expressing appreciation not 
only of the obliging efficiency of the secretary and editor of PMLA, but of 
the skilful and cautious management of the worldly affairs of the associa- 
tion by Messrs. Kimball, Nettleton, Crawford, and Bradley. Snugly con- 
scious therefore that all is well with us carnally, one may indulge in a little 
more spiritual repining. 


In those old and happy far-off days just after the war when the weekly 
papers told us we were to live in a New World, we were all fain to set our 
own house in order that we might do our own part in the New World. We 
in colleges were asked to consider what is the purpose of education; Educa- 
tors are still issuing floods of words about it, without so far as I detect say- 
ing much that everybody doesn’t know already. As with so many wide and 
deep subjects, most of the negative statements people make are wrong and 
most of the positive are right. I propose here no answer to the question. 
But I will say that nothing more marks a well-educated man, the aim of 
the college, than clear thinking, discrimination. Whether there be knowl- 
edge, it shall vanish away; or remain only as a beautiful afterglow of de- 
parted scholarship, which (together with desirable social connections) some 
appear to think is the important product of a college education. But I re- 
peat, and say that the ability to make distinctions in ideas is what marks 
the well-educated man; and that the most trustworthy way to acquire that 
is to practise writing under others’ criticism, and above all under one’s own. 
Until one organizes ideas and picks words for them, one cannot be sure he 
grasps and understands. 

Plenty of writing is exacted in English departments. I say little of courses 
in writing for all undergraduates, once designed to sandpaper the rough- 
sawed product of the high-schools (if such phrases are not too flattering). 
These courses have been on the decline for a generation or more, and some- 
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times seem to be threatening to vanish altogether. Where surviving they 
tend to contain more literature or worse, and less writing. One may have 
fellow-feeling for the instructors and their soul-destroying labor; the map 
I know best in the world remembers the old unhappy far-off days when 
after two hours of reading freshman themes he could not sleep at night. 
What is worse, the criticism is often delegated to raw assistants who them. 
selves donot know how to write. But probably enough is exacted tosift out 
the freshmen who are completely ignorant and illiterate. As things are, why 
exact a greater amount of writing in such courses? 

Of late years more and more common have become courses in imagina- 
tive writing, sometimes with dubious appropriateness called “creative writ- 
ing.”’ These are probably more agreeable to give than the more austere 
exposition and argument, and also to take, by certain kinds of students. 
They appeal to the clever, and to some of the ambitious. They cannot be 
called illegitimate, according to any definition of the purpose of a college 
which would be generally accepted; still less in some colleges, those which 
give credit toward graduation not only for knowledge of the history and 
theory of music and art, but for proficiency in playing the piano and in 
painting. Even in those which do not give credit for these, a course or two 
of the sort is usually admitted. Whether in verse or short-story writing 
they may liberate the imagination, perhaps sharpen the eye and refine the 
taste, and encourage the taker to observe the tendencies of contemporary 
literature (if one can keep track of all its swirls without feeling giddy). As- 
suredly a broad and humane professor will be interested and sympathetic 
toward a student with literary ambitions. But I am bound to say that the 
man aforesaid whom I know best is prone to give a student who contem- 
plates making literature a career the following advice—Don’t; and this on 
the ground that unless he has the grit and ability to disregard the advice 
he had better take it. Some professors I believe may do harm by nursing 
the premature blossoming which goes to seed early, with little in the seed; 
by yielding to what Lord Bryce called one of our American weaknesses; 
viz., “the exaggerated recognition of inconspicuous merit.” Cleverness is 
common, and unimportant without very solid backing; a wiser professor 
once told a select advanced class in writing, ““Cleverness is the very last 
thing I want.” I do not see how anyone can maintain that the main func- 
tions of a college education gain much advancement from this kind of writ- 
ing, with its often uncontrolled self-expression and even self-indulgence, its 
desire to express rather than to convey, and its lack of intellectual disci- 
pline; especially with the rebellion of much modern verse, and prose too, 
against the ascetic and the limpidly organic. I cannot feel that such courses, 
even if attractive and legitimate, are important, or contribute to the clear 
thinking and discrimination in ideas of which I have spoken. One professor 
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enthusiastically greeted the multiplication of such courses on the ground 
that they would “loosen up the students’ pens.” One might reply with the 
disconcerting question, “‘Is it important to loosen up their pens?” What the 
world wants is not more writing but better. 

We may be justified in thinking the best way to learn writing is in courses 
which themselves afford the subject-matter for the writing. And here I 
swing around mentally on my heel and address myself not only to my Eng- 
lish colleagues present but to those others who perhaps are sleeping on now 
and taking their rest during the utterances of this common scold; and even 
to professors of subjects not represented at all in this association. Since the 
use of the mother tongue is the art ancillary to all arts and sciences, the 
effective use of it concerns all professors of whatever subject, just as much 
as us who have to bear unfair blame when it is not effectively taught. Some 
colleges realize this, and have devised a method of sending a student back 
for renewed clinical treatment though already discharged cured by ele- 
mentary “‘prescribed English.” So irresponsible however are most professors 
that I have never known the system to work except in a single college; 
where a student whose English is deplored by two professors is sent (for a 
price) to this treatment by an expert in literary pathology; to whom also 
come voluntarily students who realize that all is not sweet, all is not sound 
with them. But this is a side-issue. Normally the essential teaching of Eng- 
lish writing would be best done in courses which themselves supply the 
matter for the writing. 

Now I believe the greatest failure in the whole of American college edu- 
cation lies in the conduct of such courses, whether in English departments, 
or French or political science. Not that there is too little writing. Once upon 
a time, when a change in a college curriculum was suggested, a professor 
burst forth gleefully, ““Now we can require more writing.” Once more, what 
we want is not more writing but better. ‘Writing maketh an exact man”; 
but doth it? Mere writing, uncritical and uncriticized, may be like advanc- 
ing stubbornly on a trail in the forest when anyone could tell you it is the 
wrong trail, or like continuing the usual diet with a stomach ulcer, for which 
you need a special diet. That elementary principles are ignored in papers or 
theses written in such courses most people will grant, I think. I mean recog- 
nizing that thesis means something laid down,—that a single subject, a 
proposition, be it never so general, is essential, as a touchstone for what be- 
longs in and what does not. I mean severe exclusion of the irrelevant; or 
else following the method sometimes commended to writers who cannot 
bear to sacrifice a beautiful thought or fact which has obtruded itself,— 
putting it in a footnote if short, and if long in an appendix. I mean realizing 
that the skeleton of any piece of prose is the paragraphs, each beginning 
with some indication of its relation to what has preceded and ending with 
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some suggestion of how the whole subject has just been advanced; not be. 
ginning a new paragraph “every little while” (as The Philistine used to be 
published), three or four times on a page, which if printed would look like 
a chapter from the King James Bible. There is reason to believe such vices 
are due to bad teaching in schools, by those who do not know what a liter. 
ary organism is, and who think merely that a paragraph in typing should 
have the same area as one in print; for much school-teaching of English 
does more harm than good. The man I know best taught his “freshman 
English” out of F. N. Scott and J. V. Denney’s Paragraph Writing, and | 
believe he got even more profit out of the book than his students did. There 
is an austerity about such a book,—-so to put it, these are the facts, take 
them or leave them. What may prevent acceptance of such a book is in- 
dolence in teacher and student; but I wonder if other books, more adapted 
to infants and invalids, appeal much more to the average, and are so stim- 
ulating to the ambitious. I am not sure that preference for such down-talk- 
ing books is creditable to instructors. Some will recognize as common the 
habit of beginning long before the beginning, and summarizing the Eliza- 
bethan period with sounding words and large gestures; the habit of indi- 
cating the structure and order of the thesis at the beginning and then 
forgetting and ignoring them later; and the habit of putting the conclusions 
at the beginning, instead of leading down to them. The green writer feels 
he is sure of his conclusion anyway, like a green bridge-player who leads out 
with his ace of trumps. We recognize the vice of so elaborately avoiding 
repetition even of important words (bad teaching again) that a fundamen- 
tal idea will reappear in such devious guises that no one can tell whether or 
not the same idea is meant. Is not one of the sources of Matthew Arnold’s 
unmatched cogency his way of so repeating his words that no one can for- 
get what is meant to be memorable, and that his antagonist should feel 
ready to sink into the ground after the merciless reappearances of his own 
foolish phrases? Can’t we make learners realize the strong esthetic element, 
the masculine beauty, of an organic perfected piece of exposition or argu- 
ment; the beauty as of an earlier Gothic church rather than of a Hindu 
temple? That such work may be just as beautiful as a bit of verse or a way- 
ward essay, and far more powerful? 

And now I come to a hard saying. I believe professors,—and no more 
English professors than others,—are negligent of duty. Papers, theses, come 
in at the end of the course too late for conference, are glanced over to avoid 
scandal, graded (perhaps on the basis of previous knowledge of the student), 
are never seen again by the student, but lie about gathering dust till house- 
cleaning (annual or “every little while’), and then are destroyed. The 
student feels like Mark Twain’s squirrel, which tried to store hickory nuts 
against winter by dropping them into a hole, but never saw them again be- 
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cause the hole was a cottage-chimney. Worse yet, the theses may be handed 
over to an assistant, who being a product of the vicious system will be a 
blind leader of the blind. I cannot grant for a moment that half-baked re- 
search or self-expression is the most important thing in such theses. The 
world or the student will little mark or long remember what he has found 
about Lyly or Racine or Adam Smith; but it will mark and remember 
whether college graduates have attained the capacities of a trained mind. 
The remedy in all courses is that theses shall be presented early enough to 
be conscientiously read and criticized, and returned to the student betimes, 
that he may consult, and then revise them; instead of going his way and 
straightway forgetting what manner of man he was. In a course of moderate 
size this would be done with conscience by the professor himself, however 
distasteful the task. Where the course is so large that this is beyond the 
practical, the assistant would pick out for the professor’s eyes—not the 
worst, which even the greenest assistant can adjudge,—but those of prom- 
ising students who are on the wrong track. I have a strong impression that 
in good colleges in England the older men do much drudgery of this kind, 
vivified by forming personal relations with the best students, and earning 
their appreciation; a system which results in the far superior intelligence in 
writing shown by Englishmen. The prudent older instructor, and indeed the 
younger, while not entirely slighting the apathetic and the mediocre, will 
see that the best economy is in pushing forward the responsive and able; 
above all, the able who do not specially share the professor’s own literary 
interests. The world needs masculine intellectual training for men who may 
go into public affairs at least as much as for future professors. The man I 
know best has never forgotten what was said to him by this country’s, if 
not the world’s, chief expert on the control of traffic in large cities; that 
writing a thesis on the personality of Diomed from Homer to Dryden had 
helped him more in his subsequent work than anything else he ever did. 
Why should anyone be surprised at this? The principles of exact thinking 
and the ability to make distinctions are the same whether the subject is 
the farthest nebula or the subtlest idea. Ever heeding these principles, 
though incumbent on all, is most incumbent on professors of literature, a 
generally attractive and easy-looking subject with strong appeal to the es- 
thete and the indolent. 

Inattention to rigorous analysis and style has been encouraged by a tend- 
ency in recent years and in some quarters to promote “original research” 
among undergraduates. If a bright young student eagerly lights on a fresh 
idea or problem of limited scope and involving little background, by all 
means we encourage him to test it out. But for a professor to be enthusiastic 
about trifling and unsound results is mistaken kindness, false to the rigorous 
demands of research, and false to the realities. The graduate schools contain 
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students who have been killed by the kindness and hovering guidance oj 
their earlier instructors, and without power and independence are headed 
straight for disappointment in the present glut of the market for Ph.D.’s, 
Zeal for research has made them turn away from the humbler needs of 
style and rigorous analysis and knowledge of what others have done, which 
will make them the good teachers the world will always need. The professor 
who hands out facile praise instead of taking great trouble himself, and re- 
gards a course thesis as merely evidence that a student has worked certain 
hours for a course instead of as an opportunity to help him to increase his 
skill in thinking things out and expressing them,—such a professor I say 
once more is negligent of duty. 

What has already been said was the chief thing to say here. But a little 
more can be spared, whether or not the auditors can spare attention, for 
the result of all this in one of our important products, the prospective pro- 
fessor, and even the actual professor. As to the former, the graduate stu- 
dent ambitious of a college teaching position, one need not seriously dwell on 
the sprouting of graduate-mannerisms, cultivation of the periodic phrase 
and sentence, or of clichés,—“It has not, I believe, hitherto been observed 
that . . . Cleopatra says not O but A. This is very significant,” . . . of what? 
More important, the same ill conditions continue after the A.B. degree as 
before. Why not? What has happened to change them? Perhaps some ex- 
perienced colleagues will agree that the early stages of directing a Ph.D. 
dissertation amount to giving an individual course in English composition, 
a belated course which should have been given to juniors. When the first 
chapter or sketch comes in, there may be the same giving the conclusion 
first, perhaps the same airy facile generalizing on a large subject, and other 
irrelevancies, the same failure to define the problem or scope, the same fail- 
ure to see that what is clear to the writer because he has just been pondering 
it is not clear toa disinterested reader, the same inorganic and helpless para- 
graphing; in a word, the same disregard of the golden rule set forth by one 
of the most experienced and successful inspirers of research in America,— 
first tell your reader what you are going to do, then what you are doing, 
finally what you bave done. Very likely the student and the professor are 
most interested in the research and its products, but one may well say they 
should not be. Once more, the world will little mark our small contributions 
to knowledge; it will mark more our disciplined minds. A rigorously ana- 
lyzed presentment will sift out many a fallacy. Men not professionally forced 
will simply not read what is muddled and obscure,—and in Chaucer's 
words, 

Whene’er a man may have no audience 
It helpeth not to speak his wit or sense. 


With experience subtler ways of keeping things clear and organic will come, 
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but at the start one may well say, the balder the better. The ars celare ar- 
tem is far less important than the ars. 

As to the actual professors themselves, part of the hard lot of an editor 
of a learned periodical is teaching the teachers, as I fancy editors will agree, 
of whom there are many in this association; I wish I had five dollars for 
every generally acceptable learned article which an editor has sent back for 
stylistic revision; and a dollar for every one which ought to have been sent 
back, which possibly would be just as lucrative. When students taxed with 
bad literary manners retort that some published articles are little better, 
one hangs his head. One might whisper a reference to The Saturday Review 
of Literature (a periodical which I continue to take because then I know the 
worst), to an article entitled “The Faculty Style,” in the issue for 18 De- 
cember, 1937. The fact is, some critical observers are beginning to suspect 
that there be professorial writers of learned articles who in their hearts do 
not care a Continental about them, and write them merely with economic 
motives. A colleague of mine years ago told me, a trifle unwarily, that when 
he had secured his “full professorship” he sighed with relief, “Now I need 
write no more.” The fact is also that too much stress is laid by college ad- 
ministrations on professors’ publication; one might suggest that many dis- 
sertations and articles are published which are useless to the general reader 
and even to the teacher,—which profit only possible future writers. They 
might be given sufficient publicity, perhaps in learned journals, by means 
of mere summaries, with notice of the library from which a full typed copy 
could be borrowed by a writer whose time it might save. One more fact 
is that too much stress is laid by university administrations on the mere 
doing of research, published or unpublished. Doing research, especially in 
the humanities, where adding to knowledge is not the chief function of the 
teacher, is not generally necessary to salvation, and should not be to pro- 
motion. Why not leave sustained research to those who have single-minded 
devotion to it? There are other ways of keeping professors alert. Pulling 
them into the administration itself may be better than nothing, though it 
scarcely improves them as teachers. Any professor who can impart mo- 
mentum to his students without losing his own is well worth his salt. And 
so is the omnivorous critical reader, who actively not passively reads every- 
thing, and stimulates and informs both his students and his colleagues. 
These men may add less to the repute of the college outside than distin- 
guished writers, or even indifferent but fertile writers. But what matters 
repute among uninformed outsiders, if the state of the household is good? 
With which three facts this digression is done with. 

The man I know best hesitated whether to end his discourse as a Puck, 
with a few wayward slings and arrows, or as a Shrew, with plaintive scold- 
ing, or as a Cassandra and a Jeremias. Assuredly he would not be a Little 
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Jack Horner. He voted for Cassandra and Jeremias. The traditional human. 
ities are under fire at present, though I am not as alarmed as some, and we 
shall do well to heed Cassandras, ancestral voices prophesying war. With 
the relative falling off of English writing required of all students, we have 
fewer places for the product of our graduate schools; English A, or 1, or 
whatever, is depopulated. Did not the prophet Jeremias begin his most 
sprightly work, “Quomodo sedet solitaria urbs plena populo?” Evidently 
some have come to doubt whether English A, or 1, or whatever, is worth 
the expense and the difficulty of giving it to all students; but the reason for 
the doubt is not that young students already write well enough. If we can 
make people see that the study of language and literature is not an ivory. 
tower for the esthete and the indolent, but may afford a place to learn what 
is most essential in mental training, the discipline of discrimination and 
making distinctions, we shall no longer be under fire, and we shall no longer 
lack posts for our products, who are now too numerous. And if we give our 
students the vision, indeed get it for ourselves, of the bracing comeliness o{ 
a piece of rigorous analysis unerringly expressed, they will no longer believe 
that the only place to get literary enjoyment is courses on verse and short- 
story writing, or on the college papers; and by carrying this conviction and 
seeing its results we, you and I, shall be rewarded for our self-denial and 
grit (which are demanded of us). If as the Educators tell us the high-schools 
must no longer offer an aristocratic education, all the more the colleges and 
graduate schools must; for an intellectual and cultural aristocracy we must 
have, or we shall be left to the tender mercies of an aristocracy of mere 
wealth and position. With which Hymn to Intellectual Beauty I close, 
mindful that savoir faire is no small part of such savoir faire as one may 
possess. 
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REPORTS 
SECRETARY’S REPORT 


Tue Secretary submits as his formal report the following six items: 

1. The Supplement of 1937, and the four quarterly numbers of PMLA, 
1938 (including in the Supplement and September and December issues the 
Meetings and Acts of the Executive Council). 

2. Of the thirty-nine M.L.A. books listed in the current Program the nine 
published in 1938 and the four to be published in 1939. To these may now 
be added two books, namely: 


The Critical Works of John Dennis. By Edward Niles Hooker. Published 1939. 
Joint Publication with The Johns Hopkins University Press. 

Problems in German Literary History of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. By 
Archer Taylor. General Series. 


3. Aid obtained by the Association toward the publication of one other 
book, namely: : 


The Correspondence of Joseph Addison. By Walter James Graham. 


4. A grant from the income of the Research Fund of $500 in aid of the 
Old Spanish Dictionary project of the Discussion Group Spanish I. 

5. Membership in the Association totalling 4308 (in 1937, 4190), a gain 
of 118. Of these, 429 are life members. The 34 Honorary Members are not 
included, nor are the 420 subscribing libraries. 

6. Grants received by the Association, totalling $2100, as follows: 


From the American Council of Learned Societies in aid of publication $1600. 
From the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching toward the ex- 
penses of the Committee on Trends in Education $500. 


The total for 1935-1938 comes to $50,615.00. 

The statistics of membership continue to indicate the growing vitality 
of the Association. During 1938 we have sustained the usual losses. Death 
has removed from our roll four Honorary Members (Joseph Bédier, Ferdi- 
nand Brunot, Vittorio Rossi, and the earlier deceased Karl Axel Kock), as 
well as 23 other members, among whom are numbered Professor Eduard 
Prokosch, late president of the Association, Chester Noyes Greenough, 
Edgar Finley Shannon, James Arthur Tufts, Charles H. Thurber, and Al- 
fred Charles Zembrod. By resignation we have lost 82 members (97 in 
1937), and from arrears in dues 116 members. During'the year, however, 
we have added 297 new members, with over 200 others joining for 1939. We 
should begin the new year with more than 4500. [Jan. 4, 1939, 4597.] 
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This membership is distributed geographically as follows: 

(27 December) 1929 1932 1935 
New England States 569 639 580 
Middle Atlantic States 1086 1307 1211 
Southern States 522 627 533 
Middle Western States 951 1179 983 
Far Western States 427 332 312 
Island Possessions 3 3 6 
Dominion of Canada 61 54 42 
Central and South America 2 1 1 
Europe 34 26 37 
Asia 6 6 8 
Africa — ——- 1 





3661 4174 3714 


The Association has been represented on the following occasions: 


At the Inauguration of Rufus Carrollton Harris as President of The Tulane Uni- 
versity of Louisiana by Dean Pierce Butler of Newcomb College. January 18 
At the Inauguration of Oliver C. Carmichael as Chancellor of Vanderbilt Univer. 
sity by Professor Alwin Thaler of the University of Tennessee. February 5 
At the Joint Meeting of the American Philosophical Society with Representatives 
of Organizations Concerned with the Publication of Research by Professor Alber: 
C. Baugh of the University of Pennsylvania. February 1§ 
At the Inauguration of Alfred Atkinson as President of the University of Arizona 
by Professor S. F. Pattison of that University. April 12 
At the Annual Meeting of the American Council on Education by Professor 
R. Herndon Fife of Columbia University. May 6 
At the Centennial Celebration of Greensboro College by Professor Raymond W 
Adams of the University of North Carolina. May 20 
At the Inauguration of Karl Clayton Lubrick as President of Kent State Uni- 
versity by Professor George R. Havens of Ohio State University. October 2! 
At the Inauguration of Charles Burgess Ketcham as President of Mount Union 
College by Professor J. Milton French of the University of Akron. October 20 
At the Inauguration of Leonard Carmichael as President of Tufts College by Pro- 
fessor Austin Warren of Boston University. November 4 


As Chairman of the Editorial Committee the Secretary reports: 


1. The March 1939 issue of PMLA has gone to the printers, and all accepted ar- 
ticles have been prepared for printing. None remain accepted prior to the present 
year and space remains vacant in the issue for December, 1939. 

2. The distribution of papers in the issues of 1938 is as follows: American Litera- 
ture 3 papers, 35 pages; Comparative Literature 5 papers, 103 pages; English 37 
papers, 532 pages; Germanic 11 papers, 224 pages; Romance 13 papers, 275 pages; 
Slavonic 1 paper, 18 pages. Total, 71 papers and 6 notes, 1212 pages. English and 
foreign literatures are about evenly balanced. But philology remains deficient. 
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3. The Editorial Committee appreciates the prompt and thorough reports of 
their corps of nearly 400 expert Consultants. 


As Chairman of the Program Committee the Secretary reports: 


1. The Executive Council has appointed as the days of our 1939 Annual Meeting 
at Tulane University Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, December 28, 29, and 30. 
The Headquarters will be in the Roosevelt Hotel. Plans are made to print a schedule 
of the meeting in the March issue of PMLA. 

2. The Discussion Groups have now attained more complete organization by the 
appointment of 29 Advisory Committees, 11 Research Committees, 13 committees 
on Bibliography, and 15 special committees. In 18 Groups the Advisory Committee 
functions also as a Nominating Committee. Each Group has been provided with a 
portfolio for its records. 

3. The Association has this year the pleasure of welcoming associated meetings, 
in addition to those of former years, of the Mediaeval Academy and the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

4. The printed Program provides as a new feature an index of officers and speak- 
ers, the expense of which was defrayed by the sale of Programs at Chicago. 

5. To the body of 300 officers and committeemen the Program Committee is in- 
deited for their almost uniformly prompt and efficient co-operation. 

). For the meeting of 1939 a cruise from New York is being arranged, taking in 
all the sessions. The round trip rate, including cabins and meals, is less than the 
railroad fare. All cabins are above deck, and there is a swimming pool. The cruise 
will include a Christmas party, especially for the Old Guard, and a circulating li- 
brary of Modern Language Association books. 

Percy W. Lone, Secretary 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


SUMMARY OF FUNDS FOR 1938 


Sept. 30, 1938 Dec. 22, 1937 Increase 
General Funds: 
Permanent Fund: 
$ 48,600.74 $ 47,790.52 $ 810.22 
300.65 206 .32* 
58.32 422.93 





$ 49,176.32 $ 48,149.49 $1,026.83 





Monograph Funds: 


Endowment Fund: 
$ 22,054.36 $ 21.94 
32.64 .95* 
5,501.93 4,788.86* 





$ 27,588.93 $4,767.87* 
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Research Funds: 
Endowment Fund: 
Investments (at book value) $ 10,127.11 
Cash 27.54 
707 .54 





$ 10,862.19 





76.34 





2,542.65 





7,601.42 








5,251.00 


$ 3.47 





Carnegie Shakespeare Grant—Cash 11,047.24 


$2,116.75" 





$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 870.11 
$ 
$ 
$ 


General Book Fund—Cash .60 


$ 113.70 





$ 500.82 





$108,855.71 $113,989.97 


$5, 134.26* 





A. CURRENT ACCOUNT 
BALANCE, December 23, 1937 
RECEIPTS: 
Membership dues: 


Sale of advertising space 
Interest on investments: 
Permanent Fund (less service charges, 


$60.77) 
2,370.01 





1,625.21 


Collections for other societies 563.85 


Miscellaneous: 
Grants from American Council of Learned 


Contributions to Rotograph Fund 
Return of 1937 General Book Fund ad- 





DISBURSEMENTS: 


Quarterly PMLA (five numbers and supple- 
$10,008.19 


Administrative expenses: 


Miscellaneous expenses: 
Annual meeting—circular and program.... $ 532.95 
Officers’ travelling—annual meeting 248.14 
Committee expenses 723 .93 

225.00 

American Council of Learned Societies. . 
Refund and exchange 
American Council on Education 
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Funds transferred: 


Life Membership to LeRoy E. Kimball, 
Managing Trustee 

Monograph Fund 

General Book Fund 

Interest on investments: 
Monograph Fund 
Research Fund 

Sales and miscellaneous transfers: 
Emergency Fund—40% of sales of PM LA 
Research Current Account—Arthurian 

Bibliography 

Monograph Account—Monographs 
General Book Fund—General Series books 
Revolving Fund books 
Contributions to Rotograph Fund 4,758.41 





Total disbursements $25 , 196.27 


Notes: Miscellaneous charges amounting to $545.32 remain uncollected at September 3() 
1938. Bills amounting to $1,053.71 remain unpaid at September 30, 1938. Balance due from 
Revolving Book Fund for advances made in prior years, $1,300.00, remains uncollected at 
September 30, 1938. 


B. MONOGRAPH ACCOUNT 
BALANCE, December 23, 1937 


RECEIPTS: 
Interest on investments—Transferred from Current Account.. $ 777.58 
Interest on bank balance 78.30 


Sales of monographs 392.33 
Grant from American Council of Learned Societies for Loomis.. 1,500.00 2,748.21 


$ 8,250.14 





DISBURSEMENTS: 
Manufacture—Loomis book 
Manufacture—Cawley book 
Manufacture—Von Klenze book 
Distribution 


7,537.07 





C. RESEARCH CURRENT ACCOUNT 
BALANCE, December 23, 1937 





Reports 


RECEIPTS: 
Interest on investments—Transferred from Current Account.. $ 236.81 
Interest on bank balance 
Sales of Arthurian Bibliography—Transferred from Current Ac- 





D. EMERGENCY FUND 
BALANCE, December 23, 1937 
RECEIPTS: 


Interest on bank balance 
40% of office sales of PMLA—Transferred from Current Ac- 





E. REVOLVING BOOK FUND 
BALANCE, December 23, 1937 $ 2,542.65 


RECEIPTS: 
$ 239.49 


602.37 
$ 3,145.02 





DISBURSEMENTS: 
Distribution 
Advertising 
Manufacture—Casady 
Manufacture—Stein (part) 


BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, September 30, 1938 





F. ROTOGRAPH FUND 
BALANCE, December 23, 1937 


RECEIPTS: 


1,577.20 
$ 9,178.62 





DISBURSEMENTS: 


Purchase of rotographs $1,102.01 
Administration of fund 
Advertising 1,299.52 


BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, September 30, 1938 $ 7,879.10 
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G. JOINT PHOTOSTAT SERVICE 
BALANCE, December 23, 1937 
RECEIPTS: 


810.75 





H. VARIORUM SHAKESPEARE 
BALANCE, December 23, 1937 


RECEIPTS: 
Interest on bank balance 


$ 1,680.86 


$ 1,230.24 


=— 





I. CARNEGIE SHAKESPEARE GRANT 
BALANCE, December 23, 1937 
RECEIPTS: 


Interest on bank balance 
Income from sales 


$ 5,254.47 


$11,047.24 


407 .65 





DISBURSEMENTS: 
Manufacture—Poems (part) 


$11,454.89 


2,524.40 





J. GENERAL BOOK FUND 
BALANCE, December 23, 1937 
RECEIPTS: 


$ 8,930.49 


—— —— 








DISBURSEMENTS: 


Advance from Current Account 1937 returned 
Distribution 





K. TRENDS IN SCHOLARSHIP 
RECEIPTS: 


Grant from Carnegie Corporation of New York 
Interest on bank balance 


BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, September 30, 1938 


ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 
Executive Council of The Modern Language Association of America: 

We have made an examination of the recorded cash receipts and of the disbursements of 
your Treasurer in charge of current funds of the Association in relation to the accompanying 
statements thereof for the period from December 23, 1937 to September 30, 1938, inclusive, 
and in our opinion the accompanying Exhibits A to K inclusive, set forth the Treasurer’s cash 
receipts during the period as recorded, his disbursements during the period, and the cash bal- 
ances in the respective funds under his control at September 30, 1938. 

Hasgtns & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants 
New York, October 21, 1938 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


On the afternoon of October 22, 1938, the Auditing Committee met in the office of 
the Treasurer of the Association. The year’s reports were presented to them by the 
Treasurer, and were found to be correct. The Committee takes pleasure in certify- 
ing them and at the same time in expressing its appreciation of the accuracy and 
thoroughness with which the Treasurer has kept the accounts of the Association. 
(Signed) Marcaret ScHLAucH, Chairman 
ALBERT C. BAUGH 
G. A. Betz 


TRUSTEES’ REPORT 
L. PERMANENT FUND 
SEcuRITIES ON DEposiIT WITH THE UNITED States Trust Company OF NEw York 
Face Value Bonds Book Value 


$10,000.00 New York Central Railroad Company Refunding and Improve- $ 9,110.94 
ment Mortgage 5% Bonds, due October 1, 2013, interest payable 
April 1 and October 1. 
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Western Pacific Railroad Company 5% Gold Bonds, Series A, due 
March 1, 1946, interest payable March 1 and September 1. 
United States of America Treasury 24% Bonds, due September 15, 
1952/50, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 

United States of America Treasury 24% Bonds, due September 15, 
1948, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 

Virginia & Southwestern Railway Company First Consolidated 
Mortgage 5% Bonds, due April 1, 1958, interest payable April 1 
and October 1. 

Ann Arbor Railroad Company First Mortgage 4% Bonds, due 
July 1, 1995, interest payable January 1, April 1, July 1, and Octo- 
ber 1. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 3% Debentures, due October 15, 
1950, interest payable April 15 and October 15. 

Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Railway Company Income 
5% Bonds, due December 1, 1960, interest payable March 1 and 
September 1. 

Equitable Office Building Corporation 35-Year Sinking Fund 5% 
Debentures, due May 1, 1952, interest payable May 1 and Novem- 
ber 1; stamped. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad Company General Mortgage 4% Gold 
Bonds, due March 1, 1975, interest payable March 1 and Septem- 
ber 1. 

International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 25-Year 5% 
Gold Debenture, due February 1, 1955, interest payable February 
1 and August 1. 

Reality Associates Securities Corporation guaranteed Sinking 
Fund 5% Gold Bond, due October 1, 1943, interest payable Janu- 
ary 1 and July 1; registered; stamped. 

United States of America Treasury 2}% Bonds, due March 15, 
1960, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 

United States of America Treasury 13% Notes, due March 15, 
1940, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 


Stocks 


40 shares of Wheeling Steel Corporation $5. Cumulative Converti- 
ble Preferred stock (no par value) and 20 shares of Common stock 
(no par value). 


Bonds and Mortgages 


Prudence Securities Corporation 54% Collateral Trust Cumula- 
tive Income Bonds, Series “‘A,’’ due May 1, 1961, interest payable 
May 1 and November 1; registered; interest warrant attached for 
the amount of $77.52. 

Prudence First Mortgage Certificate 54%, due October 1, 1932, 
being participation in Bond and Mortgage made by Langham 
Hotel Corporation, being premises on West side of Central Park 
West from 73rd Street to West 74th Street, New York, interest 
payable April 1 and October 1. 


7,976.00 
6,787.94 
3,598.78 


2,707.5 


2,395.5 


2,097.5 


2,043.75 


1,720.0 


1,575.00 


972.50 


842.50 


603.38 


298 . 84 
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Report OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE PERIOD FROM DECEMBER 23, 
1937 To SEPTEMBER 30, 1938 


RECEIPTS: Principal Income 
Balance carried forward from 1937 report 
From the Treasurer—Life Membership payments 
From the United States Trust Company of New York: 
For the sale of $7,000 Purity Bakeries Corporation Sinking 
Fund 5% Debentures, due January 1, 1948 6,814.40 
Accrued interest on above 
Redemption of $3,000 Municipal Service Real Estate Com- 
pany 54% Participation Certificate, due April 1, 1938 3,000.00 
Income on Investments: 
Purity Bakeries Corporation 5% Debentures 350.00 
New York Central 5% Bonds 250.00 
Wheeling Steel Corporation $5 Preferred Stock 150.00 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern 5% Bonds 125.00 
Ann Arbor ist 4% Bonds 90.00 
Municipal Service Real Estate Company 53% Bonds 82.50 
Virginia & Southwestern Railway 5% Bonds 75.00 
Equitable Office Building 5% Debentures 50.00 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 5% 
50.00 
United States of America Treasury 24% Bonds, due Sep- 
tember 15, 1948 43.13 
Prudence Company 54% Bond Interest Warrants 42.67 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 3% Debentures 35.00 
Realty Associates Securities 5% Bond 25.20 
United States of America Treasury 23% Bonds 17.24 
United States of America Treasury 1§% Notes 4.87 
$10,481.05 $1,444.09 








DISBURSEMENTS: Income 
To the Treasurer, income on investments : $1,355.62 
To the United States Trust Company of New York: 

For the purchase of $6,700 United States of America Treasury 
24% Bonds, due September 15, 1952/50, interest payable 
March 15 and September 15 $ 6,787.94 

Accrued interest on above 

For the purchase of $3,450 United States of America Treasury 
24% Bonds, due September 15, 1948, interest payable 
March 15 and September 15 3,598.78 

Accrued interest on above 

For services rendered in safekeeping of securities, collection of 
income, etc., for Permanent Fund, Monograph Endowment 
Fund and Research Endowment Fund (their charge being 
24% of the income collected) 





$10,386.72 

Total Receipts $10,481.05 

Total Disbursements 10.386.72 

Cash Balance on deposit with United States Trust Com- 
pany of New York 
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M. MONOGRAPH ENDOWMENT FUND 


SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED StaTES Trust COMPANY OF NEW York 


Face Value 
$11,000.00 


2,500.00 


2,000.00 


2,000.00 


Bonds 


New York Central Railroad Company Refunding and Improve- 
ment Mortgage 5% Bonds, due October 1, 2013, interest payable 
April'1 and October 1. 

Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Railway Company Income 
5% Bonds, due December 1, 1960, interest payable March 1 and 
September 1. 

Virginia & Southwestern Railway Company First Consolidated 
Mortgage 5% Bonds, due April 1, 1958, interest payable April 1 
and October 1. 

Ann Arbor Railroad Company First Mortgage 4% Bonds, due 
July 1, 1995, interest payable January 1, April 1, July 1 and Octo- 
ber 1. 

United States of America Treasury 2}% Bonds, due September 15, 
1952/50, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 25-Year 5% 
Gold Debenture, due February 1, 1955, interest payable February 
1 and August 1. 

Equitable Office Building Corporation 35-Year Sinking Fund 5% 
Debenture, due May 1, 1952, interest payable May 1 and Novem 
ber 1; stamped. 

United States of America Treasury 2}% Bonds, due March 15, 
1960, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 

Prudence Securities Corporation 54% Collateral Trust Cumula- 
lative Income Bonds, Series “‘A,” due May 1, 1961, interest pay- 
able May 1 and November 1; registered; interest warrant attached 
for the amount of $38.76. 

United States of America Treasury 1% Note, due March 15, 
1940, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 


Bonds and Mortgages 


Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company 44% Mortgage Certifi- 
cate participating in $40,500 Bond and Mortgage of Wolcott Hold- 
ing Corporation, on property 36-06-3ist Avenue, Long Island 
City, N. Y., due April 27, 1943, interest payable January, April, 
July and October. 

Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company 4-7/12% Mortgage Cer- 
tificate participating in $98,500 Bond and Mortgage of Krim-Far 
Realty Corporation, on property S. W. Corner of Avenue Y and 
East 19th Street, Brooklyn, New York, due August 15, 1938, 
interest payable February, May, August and November. 


Book Value 
$10,050.94 


2,043.75 


1,805.00 


1,597.00 


1,114.44 


972.50 


865.00 


882.78 


386.01 
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MONOGRAPH ENDOWMENT FUND 


Report OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE PERIOD FROM DECEMBER 23, 1937 
TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1938 


RECEIPTS: Principal Income 


Balance carried forward from 1937 report 
From the United States Trust Company of New York: 
For the sale of $1,000 Purity Bakeries Corporation Sinking Fund 
5% Debentures, due January 1, 1948 
Interest on above to August 26th 
Payment of $140 on account of principal of Bond and Mortgage 
Guarantee Company 54% Mortgage Certificate participating in 
$45,000 Bond and Mortgage of Wolcott Holding Corporation... . 
Income on Investments: 
New York Central 5% Bonds 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern 5% Bonds 125.00 
Ann Arbor ist 4% Bonds 60.00 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 5% De- 
50.00 
Purity Bakeries Corporation 5% Gold Debenture 50.00 
Virginia & Southwestern Railway 5% Bonds 50.00 
Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company 4-7/12% Mortgage of 
Krim-Far Realty Corporation 45.84 
Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company 5$% Mortgage of Wol- 
cott Holding Corporation 42.20 
Equitable Office Building Corporation 5% Debenture 25.00 
United States of America Treasury 2% Bonds 24.46 
Prudence Company 54% Bond Interest Warrant 21.33 
United States of America Treasury 1$% Notes 1.64 





$1,146.13 $778.11 








DISBURSEMENTS: Principal Income 


To the Treasurer, income on investments $777.58 
To the United States Trust Company of New York: 
For the purchase of $1,100 United States of America Treasury 24% 
Bonds, due September 15, 1952/50, interest payable March 15 


Accrued interest on above 





$1,114.44 $778.11 








$1,146.13 $778.11 
1,114.44 778.11 
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N. RESEARCH ENDOWMENT FUND 
SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF NEW York 
Face Value Bonds Book Value 


$ 4,000.00 United States of America Treasury 34% Bonds, due June 15, $ 3,912.59 
1949/46, interest payable June 15 and December 15. 
4,000.00 New York Central Railroad Company Refunding and Improve- 3,644.37 
ment Mortgage 5% Bonds, due October 1, 2013, interest payable 
April 1 and October 1. 
2,000.00 Equitable Office Building Corporation 35-Year Sinking Fund 5% 1,410.00 
Debentures, due May 1, 1952, interest payable May 1 and No- 
vember 1; stamped. 
700.00 United States of America Treasury 1$% Notes, due March 15, 696.92 
1940, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 
450.00 United States of America Treasury 2}% Bonds, due March 15, 463.32 
1960, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 


$11,150.00 $10, 127.11 


REPORT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE PERIOD FROM DECEMBER 23, 1937 
TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1938 
RECEIPTS: Principal Income 


Balance carried forward from 1937 report 
From the United States Trust Company of New York: 
Income on Investments: 

New York Central 5% Bonds 
United States of America Treasury 3}% Bonds 
Equitable Office Building 5% Debentures 
United States of America Treasury 23% Bonds 
United States of America Treasury 13% Notes 


$27.54 $236.81 


DISBURSEMENTS: Principal Income 
To the Treasurer, income on investments $236.81 


$236.81 


Total Receipts $236.81 
Total Disbursements 


Cash Balance on deposit with United States Trust Company of 
New York 





Respectfully submitted, 
LeRoy E. KimBati 
GerorcE H. NETTLETON 
J. P. WickErsHAM CRAWFORD 
Trustees 
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ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 
Executive Council of The Modern Language Association of America: 


We have made an examination of the recorded cash receipts and of the disbursements of the 
Trustees in charge of the permanent funds of your Association in relation to the accompanying 
statements thereof for the period from December 23, 1937 to September 30, 1938, inclusive, 
and have obtained confirmations of custodians respecting securities held for account of the 
Trustees at September 30, 1938, and in our opinion the accompanying Exhibits L to N, in- 
clusive, set forth the Trustees’ cash receipts during the period as recorded, their disbursements 
during the period, and the securities and cash in the respective funds under their control at 
September 30, 1938. 

Haskins & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants 
New York, October 21, 1938 


BUDGET FOR 1939 
ESTIMATE OF EXPENDITURES 


For Publishing PMLA and paper 
For Mandatory Transfers: 

To the Emergency Fund (40% Sales of PMLA) 
For Administration: 


Supplies and Express 
For Miscellaneous Purposes: 
American Council of Learned Societies 


750.00 


$22,945.47 


From Sales of Back Numbers of PMLA..............0.0cceceeceeceecs 
From Reprints and Corrections 
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REPORT ON THE PURCHASE OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 


By Proressor NormAN L. Torrey and CoLBert SEARLES, Co-Chairmen 


I SHOULD LIKE to begin my report with a tribute to my Co-Chairman, Professor 
Searles. He has been raising money faster than we have been able to spend it. We 
expect, however, to overtake him shortly. 

Your committee has again enjoyed a record business year. One hundred and six 
items have been added to our Deposit at the Library of Congress, representing 1326 
rotograph sheets and from fifteen to twenty thousand microfilm frames. For pur- 
poses of comparison, this year’s acquisitions more than double those of the previous 
year, and represent more than a fifth of our tetal deposit, which has reached the un- 
expected figure of 485 items. Orders outstanding are again in excess of all previous 
figures. 

For nearly two years now, with the invaluable aid of the Library of Congress, we 
have been ordering microfilm reproductions. The change from rotographs has met 
with surprisingly little opposition. The utilization of microfilm has obvious financial 
advantages. It brings us in line, too, with modern methods of documentation and 
gives us the co-operation of the American Documentation Institute, to which al- 
most all the other learned and scientific societies are sending delegates. It also has 
great advantages in increasing the usefulness of our own rapidly growing deposit at 
the Library of Congress. 

The financial advantages may be judged by the prices for photographic repro- 
ductions listed by Bibliofilm Service, Washington, D.C.: 30 cents a sheet for photo- 
stats, 10 cents a sheet for photoprints, one cent a frame for microfilm. Prices abroad 
for the original reproduction do not yet show a thirty to one reduction, but it is cer- 
tain that microfilms have reduced our costs to one-tenth of the former levels. As a 
result we have been able this year to accept all applications. 

The American Documentation Institute serves as a co-ordinating body. Tech- 
nical matters concerning the preparation and the projecting of microfilms are fully 
discussed in its quarterly Journal of Documentary Reproductions. The Institute gen- 
erously offers the counsels of its Bibliofilm Service laboratory experts to any scholar 
who is setting off to film material abroad, 

Considering the reasonable prices offered by Bibliofilm Service, there seems to be 
no reason why our MLA Deposit should not be more extensively used by our mem- 
bership. Restrictions on reproductions apply only in very rare cases. Ordinarily, 
from a negative film, say, of 200 frames (400 pages if the format is not unusually 
large), Bibliofilm Service will sell to any requester, scholar, rare book collector, or 
library, a sharp, clear, positive microfilm copy for $2.20. A new, and greatly im- 
proved, machine has been devised for positive microfilm copy. The Committee will 
consider this year the duplication of our master negatives in order that one copy 
may be kept undisturbed for preservation. The research fellow may thus come read- 
ily into possession of his material and use it at his convenience. Reading devices 
are rapidly emerging from the infant-industry, Model-T, stage, and may soon be a 
necessary part of every scholar’s equipment. 

In the matter of selection, our mandate is to secure photographic reproductions 
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of manuscripts and rare books from foreign libraries. We have so far been unable to 
devise any system for determining the relative value or utility of reproducible ma- 
terial other than through the requests of active scholars in the various modern lan- 
guage fields. In cases where critical editions are being prepared, it is often necessary 
to multiply individual titles. Since more than ten manuscripts can be reproduced on 
microfilm for the cost of one rotograph, we have been able to be much more gener- 
ous in handling such orders. It is possible that after the edition is published, many 
of these reproductions will be of little value, though scholars have been known to be 
critical even of critical editions. At the same time many items such as the Provencal 
and Old French chansonniers, the Meisterlieder, and many others that I could name, 
will undoubtedly be of lasting interest. 

Since the news was published that your committee was enjoying a surplus, sev- 
eral large-scale propositions have been made in view of filling in gaps in various 
fields of study. Such propositions are invited and welcomed. They make us less de- 
pendent on the haphazard needs of individual scholars. Our collection might then 
more truly stimulate scholarship rather than follow along six months in its wake. 

Finally, a Short Title List and Index of all items acquired to date will be pub- 
lished in the 1938 Supplement of the PMLA. This revised List and Index has been 
generously prepared by Mr. Vincent Eaton of the Division of Manuscripts of the 
Library of Congress. To him, to Thomas P. Martin, Acting Chief, and to Dr. St. 
George L. Sioussat, Chief of the same Division, we are very glad to express our 
gratitude for their sympathetic and invaluable co-operation. 


List of subscribers for 1938 to the Fund for the Photographic Reproduction 
of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books. 


Amherst College 

Brooklyn College 

Brown University 

Bryn Mawr College 

Catholic University of America 

University of Chicago 

University of Cincinnati 

City College of New York 

University of Colorado 

Columbia University 

Connecticut College for Women 

Cornell University 

Dartmouth College 

University of Delaware 

Duke University 

Goucher College 

Harvard University 

Haverford College 

Henry Huntingdon Library and Art 
Gallery 


Hunter College 
University of Indiana 
State University of Iowa 
Johns Hopkins University 
University of Kansas 
University of Kentucky 
University of Michigan 
Middlebury College 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
Mount Holyoke College 
Newark Free Public Library (Newark, 
New Jersey) 
Newberry Library 
New York Public Library 
New York University 
University of North Carolina 
Northwestern University 
University of Notre Dame 
Oberlin College Library 
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Ohio State University 
University of Pennsylvania 


University of Toronto 
The Tulane University 


Princeton University University of Utah 
University of Rochester Vassar College 
Rutgers University University of Virginia 


College of Sainte Catherine 
Saint Louis University 


University of Washington 
Wayne University (City of Detroit) 


Smith College Wesleyan University 

Southern Methodist University Western Reserve University (Case 
Stanford University Library) 

Swarthmore College Williams College 

Syracuse University Wilson College 


Texas State College for Women 
University of Texas 


University of Wisconsin 
Yale University 





COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 
(Information Concerning its Activities) 


By GrEorcE L. HamItton, Chairman 


Previous statements of the activities of this committee, made by Professor Kar! 
Young and Professor Howard Mumford Jones, are to be found in the PMLA Sup- 
plements of 1935 and 1937. These include directions to Groups or individual mem- 
bers who wish to avail themselves of its services. 

This year, in addition to its routine activities of making and securing grants (re- 
ported elsewhere), the Committee has developed, in co-operation with the Modern 
Humanities Research Association, a plan for making known the active research 
projects of members of the Association. It has distributed to all members a reply 
postcard enabling them to record their projects in Work in Progress. From these 
cards classified lists have been prepared for the convenience of Research Committees 
in our 43 Discussion Groups. Details may be found on page 45 of the Program. 

The Committee has given much thought to the various types of research which 
come before it as finished manuscripts, presented for awards in aid of publication. 
In March it transmitted to the Chairmen of Research Committees the formulation 
of its conclusions: 


The purpose of research in the modern languages and literature being the increase of humane 
learning, the Committee on Research Activities is necessarily interested in the encouragement 
of all legitimate means for this end. Nevertheless, the committee notes with some anxiety 
that a relatively large proportion of the projects it is asked to consider do not deal directly 
with humane learning, but are rather intended to create additional machinery for scholarship. 
Valuable as bibliographies, word-lists, indexes to allusions, and the like may be, the com- 
mittee affirms its belief that the primary material of scholarship is language and literature; 
and it therefore suggests to members of the Association that it will welcome projects and 
manuscripts which directly present important scholarly interpretations of subject matter. 


Following up these conclusions in two extended discussions at its meeting of 
October 8-9 the Committee unanimously voted to recommend to the Executive 
Council consideration of the following statement: 
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1. Avery large proportion of the works published or sponsored by our Association are pains- 
taking, sound, and useful contributions to learning; but it must be admitted that they are 
not of extraordinary merit and interest, nor do they exhibit that element of “important 
scholarly interpretation” which the Association is in principle committed to promote. 

2. Such works of mature and distinguished character are produced by some of our members, 
but are usually submitted not to us but to commercial publishers. The result is that our list 
of publications suggests that we are interested solely in ordinary works that could not attain 
publication through other channels. 

3. This committee believes that this situation is damaging to the prestige of the Association, 
misleading as to the kind of research it desires to encourage, and harmful to the close relation- 
ship which should exist between the Association and all its members and their achievements. 

4. As one means of promoting research and of encouraging the submission to our Association 
of the very best works of our ablest members, and in order that our organization may be as- 
sociated with the publication thereof, we urge the Executive Council to establish an annual 
grant of not less than $1000, to be known as the M.L.A. award for the best work submitted, 
said work to be published by us, and its author to receive royalties at the rate commonly paid 
by commercial publishers. The privilege of making no award is to be reserved each year. 


Consideration of this statement has been placed on the agenda of the Executive 
Council for consideration during the course of the present Annual Meeting. 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM ALBERT NITZE, our delegate to the American Council of 
Learned Societies, being unable to be present, sends the following brief report: 


The real report which I have to make this year of the A.C.L.S. is that I have no particular 
report to make. The Modern Language Association has, as you know, fared extremely well 
at the hands of the A.C.L.S. Among the really notable things to which grants of money have 
been given this year are Loomis’ Arthurian Romance in Mediaeval Art and Archer Taylor’s 
bibliographical and critical sketch of fifteenth-century German literature. Both works are 
just the kind about which the Advisory Board is enthusiastic. The first is an indispensable 
handmaid for whoever is interested in Arthurian Romance and medieval art, and the second 
is original in the respect that it gives information on the problems in German literature which 
can be worked out at American universities and libraries. 

I am quite sure that I voice the epinion of the Council of the A.C.L.S. in saying that we 
deeply regret the resignation of Professor Karl Young from the Council. For many years past 
he has been of invaluable service to the Council in giving sane advice and enlightened judg- 
ment. Furthermore, as Chairman of the M.L.A. Research Committee, he has helped to put 
modern language studies on a firm scholarly basis. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


The fifty-fifth annual meeting of THe Mopern LANGUAGE Associa. 
TION OF AMERICA was held, on invitation of Columbia University, at New 
York, N. Y., Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, December 28, 29, and 30, 
1938. The Association headquarters were in the Hotel Pennsylvania, where 
meetings were held Wednesday and Thursday evenings, and Friday after. 
noon—the others being on the campus of Columbia University. 

The Local Committee of Columbia University was constituted as follows: 
W. Cabell Greet, Chairman, Allan Abbott, Charles Everett (Transporta- 
tion), Robert H. Fife, Louis H. Gray, Philip M. Hayden, Frederick W. J. 
Heuser, Clarence A. Manning, Henry L. Norris, Federico de Onis, Mario A. 
Pei (Signs), George Sherburn (Banquet), Horatio Smith (Luncheon), 
William Y. Tindall (Registration), Norman L. Torrey (Meeting rooms). 
They estimated the attendance as approximately 2500. Registration cards 
at headquarters were signed by 1707 members of the Association. The 49 
meetings included 2 addresses, 23 Section papers, and 147 Group papers. 

(Associated meetings were held by the Linguistic Society, the Mediaeval 
Academy of America, the American Dialect Society, the American associa- 
tions of teachers of French, German, Italian, and Spanish, and the National 


Council of Teachers of English.) 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The morning preceding the beginning of the Association’s regular sessions was de- 
voted to the meeting of two new provisional Discussion Groups, beginning at 
10:30 a.m. 


(General Topics VI) Relations of Literature and Society. Chairman, T. K. Wutrrz, 
Univ. of California. Attendance: 550 
Nominating Committee: Helen C. White (chairman), L. R. Bradley, W. B 

Knickerbocker, Elizabeth L. Moore, C. W. Thomas. 

Papers: 1. “Literature as a Form of Social Action: The Critic’s Function.” Theo- 
dore Spencer, Harvard Univ., and Harry Slochower, Brooklyn College. 

2. “The French Socialist Critics, 1830-1848.” Haakon M. Chevalier, Univ. of 
California. 

Discussion: Led by Newton Arvin and Sculley Bradley. Business: None. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Winfield H. Rogers, Western Reserve Univ. ; Secretary, 
William S. Knickerbocker, Univ. of the South. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Helen White, Univ. of Wisconsin, Chair- 
man; Sculley Bradley, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Haakon Chevalier, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia; Harry Slochower, Brooklyn College; Theodore Spencer, Harvard Univ. 

Bibliography Committee: 

Wovrrecp H. Rocers, Secretary 
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(Spanish IV) Latin American Languages and Literatures. Chairman, ALFRED 
CorsTER, Stanford Univ. Attendance: 80 
Nominating Committee: John T. Reid (chairman), Willis K. Jones, John Van 

Horne. 

Papers: 1. “The Mexican Periodicals edited by José Maria Heredia.” J. R. Spell, 
Univ. of Texas. 

2. “South American Literature by Demand.” Willis K. Jones, Miami Univ. 

3. “Some Costa Rican Writers as Topics for Research.” James O. Swain, Univ. of 
Tennessee. 

4. “Possibilities of Research in Colombian Literature.” John T. Reid, Stanford 
Univ. 

Discussion: None. 

Business: The 1939 Group secretary was instructed to investigate the amount and 
kind of instruction in Latin American given in the colleges and universities of the 
United States. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Alfred Coester, Stanford Univ.; Secretary, James O. 
Swain, Univ. of Tennessee. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: John T. Reid, Stanford Univ., Chairman; 
Willis K. Jones, Miami Univ.; John Van Horne, Univ. of Illinois, 

D. F. Ratcuirr, Secretary 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon of Wednesday was devoted to one Departmental Section (2:15~- 
5:15) and two divisions of 6 and 5 Discussion Groups (2:00-3:30 and 3:45-5:15). 
Attendance: 1468 

GERMANIC SECTION 


Chairman, Professor WALTER S11z of Washington University. Altendance: 400 

Nominating Commitiee: Bayard Q. Morgan (chairman), Adolph B. Benson, T. M. 
Campbell. 

Papers: 1. “Epochs of German Literature.” By Professor RoBERtT HERNDON 
Fire of Columbia University. 

2. “The Problem of the German Jest-Book in the 15th and 16th Centuries.” 
By Professor ARCHER TAYLOR of the University of Chicago. 

3. “Die Folgen der religiésen Spaltung fiir die Entwicklung der deutschen Litera- 
tur.” By Professor Kart Viétor of Harvard University. 

4. “Verlauf und Bedeutung von Schillers und Goethes Begegnung im Juli 1794.” 
By Professor MetitTaA GERHARD of Rockford College. 

5. “Authority vs. Individualism in Germany from 1600 to 1750.” By Professor 
J. W. Eaton of the University of Michigan. 

6. “The Stimmsprung (Voice Leap) of Sievers.” By Professor F. H. WILKENs of 
New York University. 

Discussion: None. 

Business. Voted: That the Bibliography of Romantic Literature prepared under 
the direction of the Committee on Bibliography be transmitted to the Committee 
on Publication of the Association with the recommendation that it be printed, with 
a subvention (if necessary) from the Committee on Bibliography. 
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Officers for 1939: Chairman, Professor Taylor Starck, Harvard Univ.; Secretary 
Professor Gustave O. Arlt, Univ. of California at Los Angeles. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: T. M. Campbell, Northwestern Uniy, 
Chairman; Adolph B. Benson, Yale Univ.; Otto Springer, Univ. of Kansas. 

Bibliography Committee: F. W. J. Heuser, Chairman, H. W. Hewett-Thayer, 
Secretary, A. W. Boesche, Friedrich Bruns, William Kurrelmeyer, L. M. Price. 
Taylor Starck, L. L. Stroebe, Archer Taylor, C. A. Williams. 

TAYLOR STARCK, Secretary 


DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 
First Division: 2:00 p.m. ATTENDANCE: 1068 


(General Topics IV) Practical Phonetics. Chairman, Norman E. Eiason, Univ. of 
Florida. Attendance: 69 
Nominating Committee: A. A. Hill (chairman), W. C. Greet, Miles L. Hanley. 
Papers: Phonological Problems in the Non-English Dialects of U. S. 

1. “The Sounds of Pennsylvania German of Best Station, Lehigh County’’—illus- 
trated by phonograph records. Victor A. Oswald, Columbia Univ. 

2. “Pronunciation of German Surnames in Potosi, Wisconsin.” Elda O. Bau- 
mann, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

3. “The Phonology of Missouri French; a historical study.” Joseph M. Carriere, 

Northwestern Univ. 

4. “Notes on Polish-American.” Francis J. Whitfield, Harvard Univ. 
Discussion: None. 

Business: Report of the Committee on Courses in Phonetics. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Norman E. Eliason, Univ. of Florida; Secretary, 

Ernest F. Haden, McMaster Univ. 

Nominating Committee: W. Cabell Greet, Columbia Univ., Chairman; Miles L. 

Hanley, Univ. of Wisconsin; Atcheson L. Hench, Univ. of Virginia. 

Committee on Courses in Phonetics: John S. Kenyon, R. H. Stetson, Miles L. 

Hanley. 


GeEorcE W. Hrssirt, Secretary 


(Celtic I) Celtic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, ROLAND M. Situ, Wesleyan 
Univ. Attendance: 60 
Nominating Com.: F. N. Robinson (chairman), A. C. L. Brown, E. D. Snyder. 
Papers: 1. “The Mixture of Prose and Verse in Early Irish Saga.” Marie Louise 

Edel, Goucher College. 

2. “Adultere ad Ignem Condamnatz.” John R. Reinhard, Univ. of Michigan. 
3. “The Welsh word angeu demolishes Geoffrey as a source.” Arthur C. L. 

Brown, Northwestern Univ. 

4. “Old and Middle Irish Foilmir, Foilmire.” Vernam E. Hull, Univ. of Michigan. 
Discussion: (1) by F. N. Robinson, A. C. L. Brown, C. Donahue. Discussion was 
continued at a joint tea with the Celtic Society of Columbia University at the 

Men’s Faculty Club after the meeting. Business: None. 
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Officers for 1939: Chairman, Roland M. Smith, Wesleyan Univ.; Secretary, 
Vernam Hull, Univ. of Michigan. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: F. N. Robinson, Harvard Univ., Chair- 
man; John L. Gerig, Columbia Univ.; John C. Hodges, Univ. of Tennessee. 
VERNAM E. Hutt, Secretary 


(English VI) The Seventeenth Century. Chairman, Louts I. Brepvotp, Univ. of 
Michigan. Altendance: 250 
Nominating Committee: H. H. Hudson (chairman), W. R. Parker, William Haller. 
Papers: Recent Contributions to the Study of Milton. 

1. “Documentary Research.” J. Milton French, Univ. of Akron. 

2. “Criticism and Interpretation.” J. Holly Hanford, Western Reserve Univ. 

3. “The Columbia Edition.” Robert R. Cawley, Princeton Univ. 

Discussion: Opened by Marjorie Nicolson and Merritt Y. Hughes. 

Business: None. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, George B. Parks, Washington Univ.; Secretary, 

Francis R. Johnson, Stanford Univ. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Louis I. Bredvold, Univ. of Michigan, 

Chairman; Grant McColley, Smith College; William R. Parker, Ohio State Univ. 

Grant McCOLLEY, Secretary 


(English X) Victorian Literature. Chairman, HARLAN H. Hatcuer, Ohio State Univ. 
Attendance: 294 

Nominating Committee: Raymond D. Havens (chairman), Richard W. Armour, 
J. Raymond Derby. 

Papers: 1. “Browning and Greek Literature.” William C. DeVane, Yale Univ. 

2. “Landor and Aéschylus.”” Leonard B. Beach, Northwestern Univ. 

3. “Matthew Arnold’s Notebooks.” Howard F. Lowry, College of Wooster. 

Discussion: None. Business: Report of Bibliography Committee. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Charles F. Harrold, Michigan State Normal College 
(1939-41); Secretary, Carl J. Weber, Colby College (1938-40). 

Executive Committee: Charles F. Harrold, Chairman (1941), Carl J. Weber (1940), 
Horace A. Eaton (1939), William C, DeVane (1939), William D. Templeman 
(1940), Blanche C. Williams (1941). 

Bibliography Committee: William D. Templeman, Chairman, F. E. Faverty, 


Charles F. Harrold, Charles W. Thomas. 
Cart J. WEBER, Secretary 


(French III) French Literature of the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries. Chairman, 
Urpan T. Hotes, Jr., Univ. of North Carolina. Attendance: 300 
Nominating Committee: Geo. E. Diller (chairman), O. H. Moore, R. M. Myers. 
Papers: 1. “Montaigne and the Idea of Moderation.” Howard Lee Nostrand, 

Brown Univ. 

2. “Did Pascal Die a Jansenist?” Morris Bishop, Cornell Univ. 
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3. “Further Notes on Pierre de Deimier.” W. F. Patterson, Univ. of Michigan, 

4. “More Light on Moliére’s Theater in 1672-73, from Le Registre d’Hubert. 
Archives of the Comédie Francaise.” William Leonard Schwartz, Stanford Univ, 

Discussion: (2) by C. F. Zeek and A. Schinz; (3) by Josephine de Boer; (4) by 
H. C. Lancaster and B. E. Young. Business: None. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, F. Baldensperger, Harvard Univ.; Secretary, . F. 
Zeek, Vanderbilt Univ. 

Advisory Committee: Lawrence Riddle, Chairman, H. C. Lancaster, Louis Cons, 

C, F. ZEEK, Secretary 


(Italian IT) Italian Language and Literature. Chairman, DomENIco VitTToRINi, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania. Altendance: 95 
Nominating Com.: E. Goggio (chairman), Elton Hocking, A. T. MacdAllister. 
Papers: 1. “Emerson and Italy.” Emilio Goggio, Univ. of Toronto. 

2. “La Disputa sul Verismo in Italia.” Joseph Rossi, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

3. “Pirandello in America.” Elton Hocking, Northwestern Univ. 

4. “A Critical Estimate of the Work of Alberto Moravia.” Frances Keene, (on- 
necticut College. 

Discussion: None. Business: None. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Antonio Marinoni, Univ. of Arkansas; Secretary, 

C. B. Brown, Vanderbilt Univ. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Emilio Goggio, Univ. of Toronto, Chair- 
man; Elton Hocking, Northwestern Univ.; A. T. MacAllister, Brown Univ. 
A. T. MacALLisTER, Acting Secretary 


SEconp Division: 3:45 p.m. ATTENDANCE: 725 


(Comparative Literature IV) The Renaissance. Acting Chairman, Archer Taylor 
Univ. of Chicago. Attendance: 120 
Nominating Commitiee: John Van Horne (chairman), William Ringler, Hyder 

Rollins. 

Papers: 1. “Cervantes de Salazar, Historian.” John Van Horne, Univ. of [Ilinois. 
2. “The Development of Historiography in the Sixteenth Century.” Lily B. 

Campbell, Univ. of California at Los Angeles. 

3. “Learning in Tudor England.” George B. Parks, Washington Univ. 
Discussion: (1) by Vincent Luciani; (2) by O. J. Campbell; (3) by Francis R. 


‘Johnson. Business: None. 


Officers for 1939: Chairman, Archer Taylor, Univ. of Chicago; Secretary, Ruth 
Kelso, Univ. of Illinois. 
Marcus SELDEN GOLDMAN, Acting Secreiary 


(English VII) Philosophy and Literature of the Classical Period. Chairman, 
Marjorie H. Nicorson, Smith College. Attendance: 150 
Nominating Com.: Arthur E. Case (chairman), R. Quintana, Herbert Davis. 
Papers: The Interrelations of Science and Literature. 

1. Introduction by the Chairman. Survey of present tendencies in the field. 
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2. “Edward Tyson: Anatomist, Physician, and Litterateur of the 17th Century.” 
M. F. Ashley-Montagu, Anthropologist, Haknemann Medical College, Philadelphia. 

3. “The Educational Theories of Joseph Priestly.” John Farquhar Fulton, 
Sterling Professor of Physiology, Yale University. 

Discussion: None. Business: None. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Marjorie H. Nicolson, Smith College; Secretary, 
Dougald Macmillan, Univ. of North Carolina. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Ricardo Quintana, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Chairman; Herbert Davis, Cornell Univ.; Alan McKillop, Rice Inst. 

RoBert GALE Noyes, Secretary 


(English XIII) Present-Day English. Chairman, Harry M. Ayres, Columbia Univ. 
Attendance: 90 

Nominating Committee: Harold B. Allen (chairman), Robert L. Ramsay, Harold 
W. Bentley. 

Papers: 1. “Terms of Linguistic Censure in Johnson’s Dictionary.” Harold B. 
Allen, Univ. of Michigan. 

2. “The Survival of start-naked in the South.” A. L. Hench, Univ. of Virginia. 

3. “The Progressive Tense in Modern English.”’ Leah Dennis, Alabama College. 

Discussion of means of furthering research in place names, opened by Harold W. 
Bentley and A. W. Read. 

Business. A motion by Professor T. A. Knott was passed: Resoived, that the Pres- 
ent-Day English Group expresses a strong interest in place-name study in the 
United States and that the chairman is empowered to appoint a committee, consist- 
ing of Harry Morgan Ayres, Harold W. Bentley, Robert L. Ramsay, Allen W. Read, 
and others whom they may select, to survey what is being done and what ought to 
be done in this field; and further, that this committee shall report at a later meeting 
with recommendations for a plan of action for co-operation with historical, geo- 
graphical, and other linguistic groups and societies, for the purpose of promoting 
a systematic, thorough study of American place-names. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Harry Morgan Ayres, Columbia Univ.; Secretary, 
David W. Maurer, Univ. of Louisville. 

ALLEN WALKER READ, Secretary 


(French V) French Literature of the XVIIIth Century. Chairman, ANDREW R. 
MoreExHOUvsE, Yale Univ. Attendance: 250 
Nominating Committee: George R. Havens (chairman), N. L. Torrey, Ira O. Wade, 
Papers: 1. “Suggestions for a Re-appraisal of the Theatre of the French Revolu- 

tion.” Kenneth N. McKee, New York Univ. 

2. “Diderot’s Theory of Imitation.” Lester G. Krakeur, Wittenberg College. 
3. “The Composition of Rousseau’s First Discourse.” George R. Havens, Ohio 

State Univ, 

Discussion: Professor Albert Schinz addressed the Group on the general subject 
of “L’Etat présent des Etudes rousseauistes.”’ Business: None. 
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Officers for 1939: Chairman, David C. Cabeen, Univ. of Cincinnati; Secretary 
Erwin H. Price, Mississippi State College. 
Advisory Committee: Norman L. Torrey, Chairman (1939), Ira O. Wade (1939- 
40), Andrew R. Morehouse (1939-41). 
MinnizE M. MUter, Secretary 


(Italian I) Medieval and Renaissance Italian. Chairman, Hitpa L. Norman, Univ. 
of Chicago. Attendance: 115 
Nominating Com.: J. G. Fucilla (chairman), W. P. Dismukes, Lewis H. Gordon, 
Papers: 1. “Critical Notes on the Decameron.” Charles S. Singleton, The John; 

Hopkins Univ. 

2. “Synchronic Aspects of Renaissance Linguistics.’”’ Robert Hall, Jr., Univ. of 

Puerto Rico. 

3. “Guicciardini in Spain.” Vincent Luciani, College of the City of New York 
Discussion: None. Business: None. 
Officers for 1939: Chairman, Gordon R. Silber, Union College; Secretary, C. A. 

Swanson, Univ. of Texas. 

Advisory Committee: John Van Horne, Chairman, J. E. Shaw, H. D. Austin, 

Kenneth McKenzie, Angelo Lipari. 

Gorpon R. SILBER, Secretary 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


A general meeting of the Association was held in the Ballroom of the Hotel 
Pennsylvania from 8:00 to 10:30 p.m. The meeting was called to order by Professor 
C. F. Tucker BrookE, Acting Chairman of the Program Committee, who presided 
in the absence of the President. Reports were presented as follows: for the Com- 
mittee on Photographic Reproductions by Professor NorMAN L. Torrey (printed 
on pages 1336-1338); for the Committee on Research Activities by Professor 
Grorce L. Hamitton (printed on pages 1338-1339); and for the Delegates to 
the American Council of Learned Societies from Professor WiLtt1AM ALBERT N11: 
(printed on page 1339). 

Professor Tucker Brooke then presented the speakers on the following program: 


7. “Folklore and Literature.” By Professor Str1tH THompson of Indiana Uni- 
versity. 
[Folklore merges on one side into anthropology, on the other into literature. The literary bear- 
ing of folksong, folkdrama, and folktale. Literature as the interaction between conventional 
background and individual invention. Importance of the folktale and the modern methods of 
folktale research. Need for a more serious approach to these problems in America.] 


8. “The ‘Baroque’ Epoch in German Literature.” By Professor MARTIN SOMMER- 
FELD of Smith College. 
[In the last two decades, the traditional concept of seventeenth-century German literature 
has been subjected to a fundamental revaluation. Borrowing from the fine arts the term 
“baroque,” generalizing speculations and scholarly investigations have tried to offer a unified, 


systematically arranged picture of the “Barockstil’’ in literature. This picture lacks historic 
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reality unless “Baroque” is explained in terms of the basic political, social, and spiritual move- 
ment of the epoch: the Counterreformation. The spirit of the Counterreformation finally 
pervaded Protestant centers and generally prevailed over Protestant writers in lyric, epic and 
dramatic production.] 


9. “New Frontiers of Research in American Literature.” By Professor ARTHUR 
H. Quinn of the University of Pennsylvania. 
(Research in American Literature must (1) do away with the provincial attitude which classes 
Poe as an “exotic,” (2) widen its conception of what constitutes research material by a closer 
relation with American historical research, (3) determine what categories of research material 
should be preserved, (4) welcome and use the mass activity of the Federal Historical Records 
Survey in preparation of bibliographies and surveys of manuscript material, (5) adopt more 
direct methods in dealing with new situations, such as that caused by the growing interest in 
American Drama, and (6) solve the problems arising from the necessity of securing evidence of 
a personal nature, or those caused by peculiar conditions of American publishing and contem- 
porary pseudo-scholarship.} 


THURSDAY MORNING 


The morning of Thursday was devoted to one Departmental Section (9:30— 
12:30) and two divisions of 5 and 6 Discussion Groups (9:15-10:45 and 11:00- 
12:30). Altendance: 2075 

ENGLISH SECTION I 
English to 1650 


Chairman, Professor RUDOLPH WILLARD of the University of Texas. Attendance: 280 

Nominating Committee: Kemp Malone (chairman), Ethel Grace Hawk, H. S. V. 
Jones. 

Papers: 10. “The Encyclopedia and Medieval Learning.” By Miss PAULINE 
AIKEN of Meredith College. 

11. “Was Chaucer a Laodicean?” By Professor RoGER S. Loomis of Columbia 
Univ. 

12. “Morison and Machiavellianism in England.” By Professor WILLIAM 
GorpoN ZEEVELD of the Univ. of Maryland. 

13. “A Looking-Glasse and the Scriptures.” By Professor RoBEerT A. Law of the 
Univ. of Texas. 

14. “The Development of Elizabethan Revenge-Tragedy.” By Dr. Frepson T. 
Bowers of the Univ. of Virginia. 

15. “Compositor’s Grammar in Early Modern English.” By Professor HERE- 
WARD T. Price of the Univ. of Michigan. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Professor Rudolph Willard, Univ. of Texas; Secretary, 
Professor Walter Clyde Curry, Vanderbilt Univ. 

Advisory Committee: O. J. Campbell, Chairman, J. S. P. Tatlock, Hoyt H. Hudson. 

Hoyt H. Hupson, Secretary 


DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 
Turrp Division: 9:15 a.m. ATTENDANCE: 805 


(English VIII) Literary Tendencies during the Second Half of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Chairman, J. Homer Caskey, Ohio Univ. Altendance: 155 
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Nominating Commitice: Margery Bailey (chairman), R. W. Frantz, R. D. Havens, 

Louella F. Norwood, W. D. Templeman. 

; Papers: 1. “Two Meanings of Reason: a Comment on Their Importance in the 

a Eighteenth Century.” F. Wylie Sypher, Simmons College. 

fe 2. “The Minor Elizabethans and the Pre-Romanticists.”” Earl R. Wasserman. 

Univ. of Illinois. 

ii 3. “The Burkes of Goldsmith’s ‘Retaliation’: an Example and Discussion of 

r. Methods of Biographical Research at the Public Record Office.” Dixon Wecter 
Univ. of Colorado. 

:: Discussion: (3) by B. R. McElderry, Jr. Business: None. 

HS Officers for 1939: Chairman, J. Homer Caskey, Ohio Univ.; Secretary, W. Powell 

Jones, Western Reserve Univ. 

yy Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: 

He Committee on Bibliography: R. P. Bond, Chairman, A. T. Hazen, H. T. Sweden. 

Be berg, Jr. Committee on Research Projects: 


































W. PowELt Jones, Secretary 


H (French VI) French Literature of the XIXth and XXth Centuries. Chairman, J. i. 


Jackson, Yale Univ. Attendance: 300) 

} Nominating Committee: Bateman Edwards (chairman), Stephen H. Bush, Emile 
Hi Malakis. 
i Papers: 1. “The Dramatic Technique of Maurice Maeterlinck.” Siegwalt 0. 
a Palleske, New York City. 
bi 2. “Mallarmé and Poetry.” Grant Gilmore, Yale Univ. 
| 3. “The ‘Other Landscape’ of Alain-Fournier.” Harold March, Swarthmore Coll. 
hl Discussion: None. 
A Business: In response to an increasingly insistent demand that French VI be di- 
ba vided into two groups (XIXth Century, and Contemporary French Literature), and 
| at the suggestion of several of the recent officers of the group, the question was re- 


ferred to the new Advisory Committee for further consideration and such action as 
Be it may deem advisable. 
Officers for 1939: Chairman, Thomas R. Palfrey, Northwestern Univ.; Secretary, 
ee Harold March, Swarthmore College. 
‘B4 Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Horatio Smith, Columbia Univ., Chuir- 
: man; William L. Schwartz, Stanford Univ.; Joseph F. Jackson, Yale Univ. 
Tuomas R. Patrrey, Secretary 






(German IV) German Literature of the XIXth Century. Chairman, Hans JArcrr, 
Princeton Univ. Attendance: 200 
Nominating Commitice: Ernst Feise (chairman), John Whyte, Erich Hofacker. 
Papers: 1. “Das ‘Biedermeier’ im Aufbau der deutschen Literaturgeschichte.” 
Martin Sommerfeld, Smith College. 

2. “Ludwig Tieck und das Biedermeier.”” Edwin H. Zeydel, Univ. of Cincinnati. 

3. “Adalbert Stifter as the Spokesman of Middle-Class Conservatism.” Alan 
Holske, Univ. of Kansas. 
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Discussion: (1) by Ernst Feise, Martin Sommerfeld, O. S. Fleissner; (3) Karl 
Viétor, Martin Sommerfeld. 

Business: None. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Robert T. Clark, Jr., Louisiana State Univ.; Secre- 
tary, Heinrich Meyer, Rice Institute. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Ernst Feise, The Johns Hopkins Univ., 
Chairman; John C. Blankenagel, Wesleyan Univ.; Erich Hofacker, Washington 
Univ. 

THEODORE C. DunuaM, Secretary 


(Slavonic I) Slavonic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, Samuet H. Cross, 
Harvard Univ. Attendance: 60 
Nominating Committee: G. R. Noyes (chairman), Alfred Senn, E. J. Simmons. 
Papers: 1. “Notes on Polish America.” Francis J. Whitfield, Harvard Univ. 

2. “The Criteria of Socialist Realism.”’ Samuel H. Cross, Harvard Univ. 

3. “James Gates Perceval and the Southern Slavs.”’ Arthur P. Coleman, Colum- 
bia Unio. 

Discussion: (3) by A. Kaun, A. J. Klanéar, E. J. Simmons. 

(Second Meeting) Altendance: 95 
Papers: 1. “Edward Bellamy and Yugoslav Literature.” Anthony J. Klanéar, 

Western Reserve Univ. 

2. “The Slavs in Greece during the Middle Ages.”” Max Vasmer, Univ. of Berlin. 

3. “The Historical Sense in Soviet Fiction.” Alexander Kaun, Univ. of California. 

Discussion: (2) by Hon. J. D. Prince, A. Kaun, Clarence Manning, A. J. Klanéar. 

Business: Resolved, that the Secretary be instructed to convey to the Board of 
Education of the City of New York the satisfaction with which the Slavonic Group 
views the movement now being made to introduce the Russian language into the 
public high schools of New York City, trusts that the Board can give this project 
due support, and expresses the willingness of the Group to assist the Board whenever 
called upon. 

Visitors Present: B. Deutscheff, Consul General of Bulgaria; Mr. O. Gavrilovitch, 
Consul of Yugoslavia; Dr. Ludwik Krzyzanowski, representing Polish Ministry of 
Education; Dr. Waldo Leland of the American Council of Learned Societies; Joseph 
Rattay, Slovak journalist; Count John Drohojowski, representing the Warsaw 
Courier; Honorable J. D. Prince, former U. S. Minister to Yugoslavia. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Joseph Birkenmajer, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, 
A. P. Coleman, Columbia Unio. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Alfred Senn, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
Chairman; Alexander Kaun, Univ. of California; C. A. Manning, Columbia Univ.; 
Ernest Simmons, Harvard Univ.; Orin Stepanek, Univ. of Nebraska. 

A. P. CoLEMAN, Secretary 


(Spanish I) Spanish Language and Medieval Literature. Chairman, Henry B. 
RicHarpson, Yale Univ. Attendance: 90 
Nominating Commitiee: E. B. Place (chairman), Hayward Keniston, H. H. 

Arnold. 
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Papers: 1. “The Octosyllabic Cuaderna Via of Juan Ruiz.” H. H. Arnold, Pen». Pa 
sylvania State College. 2. 
e 2. “Morphological and Syntactical Phenomena of Vulgar Latin in Portuguese > terre 
4 Territory.” Norman P. Sacks, Univ. of Pennsylvania. , = 
3. “Spanish jicara: Notes for a Word History.” L. B. Kiddle, Princeton Uni», > Seeb 
eG 4. “Observaciones sobre la aspiracién de H en Andalucia.” Aurelio M. Espinosa, ; Di 
Jr., Harvard Univ. 3 Of 
Discussion: None. - MeD 
y Business: Professor Keniston, reporting on the progress made by the Committee 2 Bi 
i: on an Old Spanish Dictionary, announced that to date over 8,000 words drawn from . McL 
a4 literary texts of the 11th and 14th centuries have been entered on a preliminary : 
fF manuscript finding list, that shortly the total will be over 10,000; and that during En 
ee the coming year the finding list will be issued in 2 volumes in mimeographed form ( - 
BS which will be available to all workers in the field of Old Spanish and which will be N 
: used by the committee and collaborators in gathering additional material for the Clat 
if dictionary. 1 
Bs Officers for 1939: Chairman, Henry B. Richardson, Yale Univ. ; Secretary, Lloyd A. Wat 
i Kasten, Univ. of Wisconsin. 2 
Aq Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: E. B. Place, Northwestern Univ., Chair- Wel 
« man; H. Keniston, Univ. of Chicago; H. H. Arnold, Pennsylvania State College. D 
if Commitiee on an Old Spanish Dictionary: Hayward Keniston, Chairman, R. S. B 
ie Boggs, L. A. Kasten, H. B. Richardson, C. P. Wagner, R. S. Willis, Jr. Ror 
aes R. S. Wixus, Jr., Secretary 0 
ee FourtH Diviston: 11:00 a.m. ATTENDANCE: 990 7 
2 (General Topics I) Poetic Form and General Aésthetics. Chairman, Ernst Rose, Ber 
i New York Univ. Attendance: 200 
i qs Nominating Committee: Austin Warren (chairman), F. C. Flint, R. P. Warren. 
a Papers: New Approaches to Aisthetic Theory. (Ge 
: 1. ‘Contemporary Interpretation of Aristotle’s Poetics.” Seymour M. Pitcher, 
Univ. of Iowa. ] 
2. “Benedetto Croce’s Distinction Between Poetic Expression and Literary Fx- j.] 
pression.” Frederick P. Mascioli, Columbia Univ. J 
3. “Rilke: Paradoxes.” Frank H. Wood, Jr., Tufts College. d 
Discussion: None. Business: None. Ho 
Officers for 1939: Chairman, Theodore Spencer, Harvard Umiv.; Secretary, Morton ; 
Dauwen Zabel, Loyola Univ. we. 
Nominating Committee: Austin Warren, Boston Univ., Chairman; F. C. Flint, 
Dartmouth College; Robert P. Warren, Louisiana State Univ. , 
Program Committee: H. A. Pochmann, Chairman, E. H. Hespelt, A. E. Zucker. | 
Mark VAN Doren, Secretary W 
(Comparative Literature V) Anglo-French Literary Relations. Chairman, Harry U 





HAYDEN Ciark, Univ. of Wisconsin. Attendance: 120 
Nominating Committee: Gilbert Chinard (chairman), George Sherburn, George R. 
Havens. 
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Papers: 1. “Rachel and America: A Re-Appraisal.”’ Otis E. Fellows, Brown Univ. 

2. “The American Revolution in the Gazette de Leyde and the A ffaires de l’ Angle- 
terre et de |’ Amérique.” Minnie M. Miller, Kansas State Teachers College. 

3. “French Culture in Charleston in the Eighteenth Century.” Edward D. 
Seeber, Indiana Univ. 

Discussion: (1) by Charles I. Silin; (3) by Gilbert Chinard. Business: None. 

Officers for 1939: Chairmen, Norman L. Torrey, Columbia Univ., and John F. 
McDermott, Washington Univ. 

Bibliography Committee: Donald F. Bond, Chairman, Joseph E. Tucker, John F. 
McDermott. 

Norman L. Torrey, Co-Chairman 


(English IX) Wordsworth and His Contemporaries. Chairman, CLARENCE D. 
THorPE, Univ. of Michigan. Attendance: 175 
Nominating Committee: Newman I. White (chairman), Thomas M. Raysor, 

Claude L. Finney. 

1. “The Concept of Nature in Natural Theology and in the Romantics.” Joseph 

Warren Beach, Univ. of Minnesota. 

2. “Romanticism and the Growth of Evangelicalism.” Edith C. Johnson, 

Wellesley College. 

Discussion: (1) led by Hoxie N. Fairchild; (2) led by Ford K. Brown. 
Business: The Bibliography Committee reported that the bibliography of the 

Romantic movement for 1938 was prepared and ready for publication. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Ernest Bernbaum, Univ. of Illinois; Secretary, Hoxie 

N. Fairchild, Columbia Univ. 

Commitiee on Bibliography: Walter Graham, Chairman, Horace Eaton, Ernest 

Bernbaum, Ernst Jockers, D. Vittorini, André Lévéque. 

C. L. Finney, Acting Secretary 


(German V) Modern German Literature. Chairman, Hetnz Biunm, Yale Univ. 
Attendance: c. 225 
Nominating Committee: Hermann J. Weigand (chairman), T. C. Dunham, Ruth 
J. Hofrichter. 
Papers: 1. “Hermann Bahr—Die Mutter.” Ralph S. Collins, Maryville College. 
2. “Die Bedeutung der Tonwelt in Hermann Stehrs Erzihlungswerk.’’ Erich 
Hofacker, Washington Univ. 
3. “Der Osten und die moderne deutsche Literatur.” Wolfgang Paulsen, South- 
western College. 
Discussion: (3) by D. W. Schumann, W. W. Pusey, W. Paulsen. 
Business: None. 
Officers for 1939: Chairman, Helmut Rehder, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, 
William Mulloy, Vanderbilt Univ. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Theodore C. Dunham, Ohio Wesleyan 
Univ.; Ruth J. Hofrichter, Vassar College. 
Research Committee: Erich Hofacker, Walter A. Reichart. 
Committee on Bibliography: Hermann Barnstorff, Anna Jacobson, Marjorie Law- 
son, Ralph P. Rosenberg. 
Hetmut REwpeER, Secretary 
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(Spanish IT) Spanish Literature of the Renaissance and Golden Age. Chairman, 
WixtraM L. Ficuter, Brown Univ. Attendance: c. 175 
Nominating Commitiee: J. P. W. Crawford (chairman), G. T. Northup, Rudolph 

Schevill. 

Papers: Poetry of the Renaissance and siglo de oro. 
1. “Recent Studies on Lyric Poetry of the Golden Age.” J. P. W. Crawford, 

Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

2. “Saavedra Guzman as an Epic Poet.” John Van Horne, Univ. of Illinois. 

3. “El tema del Sunt mihi: un motivo pictérico en la poesia clAsica espa iiola,” 
Augusto A, Centeno, Princeton Univ. 

Discussion: None. Business: None. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, William L. Fichter, Brown Univ. ; Secretary, Dorothy 

Schons, Univ. of Texas. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: J. P. W. Crawford, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 

Chairman; G. T. Northup, Univ. of Chicago; Rudolph Schevill, Univ. of California. 
Commitiee on Bibliography: C. E. Anibal, Chairman, W. H. Shoemaker, R. 1. 

Williams, R. S. Boggs, R. L. Grismer. 

Research Committee: J. E. Gillet, Chairman, S. G. Morley, W. L. Fichter. 

Grecory LAGRONE, Acting Secretary 


At the close of the morning session Columbia University entertained the members 
of the Association (1327) at an invitation luncheon (12:45 p.m.) distributed in the 
Men’s Faculty Club, Women’s Faculty Club, Johnson Hall, John Jay Hall, Brooks 
Hall, and the Teachers College Dining Hall. The prompt and efficient service en- 
abled members to come to the afternoon session without undue haste. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon was devoted to a General Meeting beginning at 2:00 p.m., and one 

division of 6 Discussion Groups (4:00-5:30). Attendance: 2249 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 

A general meeting of the Association was held in the McMillin Academic Theater 

on the campus of Columbia University, Professor J. S. P. Tartocx, President of the 


Association, presiding. An Address of Welcome was delivered by NicHoLas Murray 
Butter, President of Columbia University, and sole survivor of our first meeting. 


Business Meeting (40 minutes): Attendance: c. 1000 

The meeting was called to order by Professor Tatlock. 

1. The reports (printed on pages 1321-1335) of the Secretary, Treasurer, 
Trustees, and Auditing Committee were read and accepted. 

2. The Secretary announced as Council nominees to the Roll of Honorary Mem- 
bers: 


GuILio BERTONI Romance 
Gustav EHRISMAN Germanic 
OLIVER ELTON English 
DANIEL MoRNET Romance 
Percy SIMPSON English 


They were unanimously elected. 
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3, The Secretary announced as new members of the Executive Council, elected 
by ballot: 
C. F. Tucker Brooke, Yale University English 
Robert Herndon Fife, Columbia University Germanic 
Margaret Schlauch, New York University English 
4, The Committee on Nomination of Officers, Professors Gilbert Chinard, chair- 
man, Edward Vere Brewer, James H. Hanford, Helen E. Sandison, and Charles P. 
Wagner, then presented the following nominations for the officers of 1939: 
For President: Professor H, CARRINGTON LANCASTER, The Johns Hopkins Univ. 
For First Vice-President: Professor Kart Younc, Yale University. 
For Second Vice-President: Professor LEONARD BLOOMFIELD, University of Chicago. 
And as delegates to the American Council of Learned Societies: 
Professor William Albert Nitze, University of Chicago, 1939-42 
Professor George Sherburn, Columbia University, 1939-40 
The Secretary was by vote instructed to cast a ballot in favor of these nominees 
and they were declared elected. 
5. The Committee on Resolutions, Professors Urban T. Holmes, Jr., chairman, 
Daniel Shumway, and C. Bowie Millican, then reported as follows: 


a. Resolved: The Modern Language Association of America, as a body of scholars and teach- 
ers devoted to the advancement of research, makes no discrimination among persons based on 
racial, religious, or political preferences. It regards such discrimination as disadvantageous to 
its free, unbiased, and co-operative endeavor to discover and disseminate truth. 

b. Resolved: The members of the Modern Language Association of America desire to express 
their appreciation to President Butler, to the other officers of Columbia University, to the 
Local Committee, and to the administration of the Hotel Pennsylvania, for the courtesies ex- 
tended them during this session. To our secretary, Professor Long, we owe, as always, a debt 
of special gratitude. 


These Resolutions were unanimously approved by vote of the General Meeting. 


Following upon the Business Meeting, the Presidential Address (printed on pages 
1313-1320), ‘Nostra Maxima Culpa,” was read by Professor J.S. P. TATLock, 
President of the Association. 


DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 
Firtx Division: 4:00 p.m. ATTENDANCE: 1249 


(General Topics V) Experimental Phonetics. Chairman, Ernest F. HADEN, Mc- 
Master Univ. Attendance: 60 
Nominating Committee: C. E. Parmenter (chairman), James L. Barker, Francis J. 

Carmody, R.-M. S. Heffner, Hans Kurath. 

Papers: 1. “Vocal Pitch during Simulated Emotion.” Grant Fairbanks and Wil- 
bur Pronovost, Univ. of Iowa. Read by J. Milton Cowan. 
2. “A Psychophysical Study of Pause Usage.” J. Milton Cowan and Paul K. 

Hartstall, Univ. of Iowa. Read by P. K. Hartstall. 

Discussion: None. Business: None. 
Officers for 1939: Chairman, &.-M. S. Heffner, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, 

J. Milton Cowan, Univ. of Iowa. 
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Commitiee on Policy and Nominations: C. E. Parmenter, Univ. of Chicago, Chaiy. 





man; James L. Barker, Univ. of Utah; Francis J. Carmody, Univ. of California: 4 Pe 
R.-M. S. Heffner, Univ. of Wisconsin; Hans Kurath, Brown Univ. - 1. 
a Committee on Annotated Bibliography of Phonographic Records of Speech: Ber A 2. 
Ml Emsley, Chairman, Wilbur L. Schramm, George W. Hibbitt. m3. 
4 J. Mitton Cowan, Secretary ; 4. 
> ana 
(Comparative Literature IIT) Arthurian Romances. Chairman, Gorpon H. Gerovip. D 
a Princeton Univ. Attendance: 169 0 
7 Nominating Committee: A. C. Baugh (chairman), A. C. L. Brown, John J. Parry, lary 
FE Papers: 1. “The Perlesvaus and the Gospels.” J. Neale Carman, Univ. of Kansas. N 
y 2. “The Traditional Arthur before Geoffrey of Monmouth.” J. S. P. Tatlock. De’ 
ie Univ. of California. Ohi 
4 Discussion: (1) by William Roach; (2) by A. C. L. Brown, Gordon H. Gerould, Kel 
a Business: Report on the Arthurian Bibliography and its status by Margaret I 
Schlauch. ( 
a Officers for 1939: Chairman, J. S. P. Tatlock, Univ. of California; Secretary, 
i MacEdward Leach, Univ. of Pennsylvania. s 
a Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: A. C. L. Brown, Northwestern Uniy., (Ge 
" Chairman; John J. Parry, Univ. of Illinois; Roger S. Loomis, Columbia Univ. 
4 MacEpwarp Leacn, Secretary a 
is (English V) Shakespeare. Chairman, WARNER G. Rice, Univ. of Michigan. Att: 300 , 
i Nominating Committee: Rupert Taylor (chairman), Kenneth ~ {vrick. He 
fe Papers: 1. “A New Interpretation of The Taming of the Shrew. ‘ John W. Draper, 
* West Virginia Univ. 
u 2. “Shakespeare’s Brutus—Puritan Politician.” John E. Uhler, Louisiana State ‘ 
u Univ. 
3 3. “Shakespeare and the Cosmic Identities.” Don Cameron Allen, Duke Uni. 1“ 
Discussion: (1) by H. T. Price and Hardin Craig; (2) by David Klein; (3) by 
Kenneth Myrick and Josephine Waters Bennett. a 
Business: None 
Officers for 1939: Chairman, Mark Eccles, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, Here- ' 
ward T. Price, Univ. of Michigan. " 
Advisory Committee: C. F. Tucker Brooke, Chairman, Hardin Craig, Madeleine ‘ 
Doran, Alwin Thaler. 
Committee on Bibliography: A. A. Raven, Chairman, John W. Draper, S. A. , 
Tannenbaum. ; 
Research Committee: T. W. Baldwin, Chairman, Hazelton Spencer, Louis B. I 
Wright. 


Mark Ecc ies, Secretary 





(English XI) Contemporary Literature. Chairman, F. Cupwortu FL1nt, Doar'- 
mouth College; Acting Secretary, FRANKLIN GARY, Princeton Univ. Attendance: 340 
Nominating Committee: Warner Rice (chairman), John T. Frederick, Bernard 

DeVoto, Donald Davidson, Harlan Hatcher, John C. Ransom, Bennett Weaver. 
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Papers: The Contemporary Writer—His Heritage, Environment, and Achieve- 
ment: as Illustrated by American Poetry since 1912. 
. “The American Background of T. S. Eliot.” Willis Wager, New York Univ. 
. “Tradition and T. S. Eliot.’’ Theodore Spencer, Harvard Univ. 
3. “Robert Frost inContemporary America.” J. B. Harrison, Univ. of Washington. 
. “Tradition and Environment: A Restatement.” Robert Penn Warren, Louwisi- 
ana State Univ. 

Discussion: None. Business: None. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Robert Penn Warren, Louisiana State Univ. ; Secre- 
tary, Theodore Spencer, Harvard Univ. 

Nominating Committee: Warner Rice, Univ. of Michigan, Chairman; Bernard 
DeVoto, White Plains, N. Y.; Donald Davidson, Vanderbilt Univ.; Harlan Hatcher, 
Ohio State Univ.; Harold G. Merriam, Montana State Univ.; John C. Ransom, 
Kenyon College; Bennett Weaver, Univ. of Michigan. 

Executive Council: the Nominating Committee and the officers. 

Committee on Contemporary Literature in Higher Education: Executive Council. 

F. CupwortH Firnt, Chairman 


(German IIT) Goethe. Chairman, Max Diez, Bryn Mawr College. Attendance: 200 
Nominating Com.: George H. Danton (chairman), E. H. Zeydel, Erich Funke. 
Papers: 1. “Ist Wilhelm Meister eine Erginzung zum Faust?” Adolf Busse, 

Hunter College. 

2. “Die Wanderjahre als Briicke zum Verstindnis Goethes in Amerika.’’ Anna 
Hellersberg-Wendriner, Hunter College. 

3. “Goethe und das Tragische.’”’ Rudolf Kayser. Hunter College. 

Discussion: None. 

Business: All committee reports accepted. It was ordered that, beginning in 1938, 
one member of each committee, namely the chairman, is to retire each year, and a 
new member is to be appointed by the chairman of the Group. 

A suggestion as to the subdivision of the Group into a Goethe group and another 
to take up Eighteenth Century German Literature was referred to the Advisory 
Committee. 

A project for collaborative work in bibliography, suggested by Professor Reinsch 
in his paper, was referred to the Bibliography and Research Committees. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Harry W. Pfund, Haverford College; Secretary, Eric 
Seemann, Univ. of Cincinnati. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: John Walz, Harvard Univ., Chairman; 
A. W. Aron, Univ. of Illinois; Carl F. Schreiber, Yale Univ. 

Bibliography Committee: Ernst Feise, Chairman, Philip M. Palmer, Lawrence M. 
Price, Myra R. Jessen. 

Research Committee: G. M. Priest, Chairman, Adolf Busse, F. H. Reinsch. 

RoBeErtT T. CLARK, JR., Secretary 


(Spanish IIIT) Modern Spanish Literature. Acting Chairman, Joun VAN Horne, 
Univ. of Illinois. Attendance: 180 
Nominating Committee: J. N. Lincoln (chairman), E. H. Hespelt, Ada M. Coe. 
Papers: The Writers of the So-called Generation of 1898. 
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1. “Galdés and the Generation of 1898.” H. C. Berkowitz, Univ. of Wisconsin, 

2. “El Problema del Modernismo en Espafia o un Conflicto Entre dos Espiritus,” 
Pedro Salinas, Wellesley College. 

Discussion: None. Business: None. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Robert H. Williams, Brown Univ. (1939-40) ; Secre. 
tary, J. R. Spell, Unio. of Texas. 

Advisory Committee: N. B. Adams, Chairman (1939), H. C. Berkowitz (1939-40). 
F. C. Tarr (1939-40), E. H. Hespelt (1939-41). 

L. L. BARRETT, Acting Secretary 


THURSDAY EVENING 


A subscription dinner was held (7:30--11:30) in the Ballroom of the Hotel Penn. 
sylvania. Altendance: 662. This was followed by a program of entertainment ar. 
ranged by the Local Committee of Columbia University. As toastmaster Professor 
Ernest Hunter Wright eloquently presided. Cornelia Otis Skinner appeared and 
reappeared in attractive character pantomime. An address by Joseph Wood Krutch, 
akin to our smoke talks of earlier years, concluded a highly appreciated evening. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


The morning of Friday was devoted to one Departmental Section meeting (9 : 3)- 
12:30) and two divisions of 5 and 5 Discussion Groups (9:15-10:45 and 11 :()- 
12:30). Altendance: 1955 

ROMANCE SECTION 


Chairman, Professor GEorGE L. Hamitton of Cornell University. Attendance: 200 

Nominating Committee: M. A. Buchanan (chairman), Rudolph Altrocchi, 
Horatio Smith. 

Papers: 16, “Etude de lexicographie historique: aujourd’ hui et jour.”” By Profes- 
sor LEO Sprrzer of The Johns Hopkins University. 

17. “Games and Social Pastimes in the Spanish Drama of the Golden Age.” By 
Professor GEORGE I. DALE of Cornell University. 

18. “The Canzone d’amore of Guido Cavalcanti.” By Professor J. E. SHaw of the 
University of Toronto. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Professor Aaron Schaffer, Univ. of Texas; Secretary, 
Professor A. R. Lopes, Loyola Univ. 

Program (and Nominating) Committee: Rudolph Altrocchi, Univ. of California, 
Chairman (1939); Horatio Smith, Columbia Univ. (1939-40); S. E. Leavitt, Univ. 
of North Carolina (1939-41). 

J. G. Fucrta, Secretary 


DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 


SrxtH Division: 9:15 a.m. ATTENDANCE: 730 


(Comparative Literature I) Prose Fiction. Chairman, JoserH M. Carrizre, North- 
western Univ. Attendance: 130 
Nominating Committee: Winfield H. Rogers (chairman), Elizabeth Nitchie, Justio 

O’Brien. 
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Papers: 1. “George Meredith’s Psychology and Auguste Comte’s English Popu- 
larizers.” Elizabeth Cox Wright, Swarthmore College. 

2. “The Use of the Involuntary Memory before Marcel Proust.” Justin O’Brien, 
Columbia Univ. 

3. “Aldous Huxley and André Gide: a Parallel.”” John Guild Nesbitt, Northwest- 
ern Univ. 

Discussion: None. Business: None. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Joseph M. Carriére, Northwestern Univ.; Secretary, 
Fred B. Millett, Wesleyan Univ. 

Advisory Committee: Winfield H. Rogers, Chairman, Justin M. O’Brien, Anna 
Jacobson, J. W. Beach, A. W. Secord. 

KATHERINE HornBEAK, Secretary 


American Literature. Chairman, SCULLEY BRADLEY, Univ. of Pennsylvania. Att.: 240 
Nominating Committee: E. E. Leisy (chairman), Emory Holloway, Napier Wilt. 
Papers: Nationalism in American Literature. 

1. “Concerning the Study of Nationalism in American Literature.” Robert W. 
Bolwell, George Washington Univ. 

2. “Nationalism: American and European.” Frederic Ives Carpenter, Harvard 
Unio. 

3. “Lowell’s Attitude Toward Literary Nationalism and Universalism.” Harry 
Hayden Clark, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

4. “Regionalism and Nationalism.” Harry R. Warfel, Univ. of Maryland. 
(Second Meeting) The American Drama Attendance: 600 

1. “Materials and Objectives in the Study of American Drama.” Napier Wilt, 
Univ. of Chicago, and Allan G. Halline, Bucknell Univ. 

2. “The Essence of Tragedy.” Maxwell Anderson, Playwright. 

Discussion: by Arthur Hobson Quinn. Business: None 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Jay B. Hubbell, Duke Univ.; Secretary, Tremaine 
McDowell, Univ. of Minnesota. 

Nominating Committee: Floyd Stovall, No. Texas State Teach. Coll., Chairman; 
Norman Foerster, Univ. of Iowa; Oral S. Coad, N. J. Coll. for Women. 

Executive Commitiee: Jay B. Hubbell, Chairman, Tremaine McDowell, Gregory 
Paine. 

Advisory Council: Norman Foerster, Henry A. Pochmann (1939); Ernest E. 
Leisy, Harry H. Clark (1940); Floyd Stovall, Henry Warfel (1941). 

Bibliographer: Gregory Paine, aided by a committee of 13 members. 

Committee on a Bibliography of Printed Materials for the Study of American Liter- 
ature: Sculley Bradley, Chairman, Edward H. O’Neill, A. H. Quinn, Oscar Cargill, 
R. E. Spiller. 

Committee on Resources for Research: T. O. Mabbott, Chairman, J. DeLancey 
Ferguson, Louise Pound, Napier Wilt, Randall Stewart, Harry Hayden Clark, 
Milton Ellis. 

The Luncheon and Business Meeting of the American Literature Group was held 
at the Men’s Faculty Club, Columbia University, at 12:45 P.M. Aitendance: 170. 

TREMAINE McDowELL, Secretary 
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(English I) Old English. Chairman, Joun O. Beaty, Southern Methodist Unio, 
Secretary, FRaNcis P. Macoun, Jr., Harvard Univ. Altendance: 100 
Nominating Committee: A. G. Kennedy (chairman), W. F. Bryan, Stanley Rypins, 
Papers: 1. “Old English and Old Frisian Relationships.” Douglas Chrétien, (nj:, 

of California. 

2. “Cosmological Problems in Old England.” Erika von Erhardt-Siebold, Vass 

College. Read by Rudolph von Erhardt. 

3. “ ‘Need’s Sisters’: OE Charm A9.” Francis P. Magoun, Jr., Harvard Univ. 
Discussion: None. 
Business: Report of the Committee on a Survey of Publications Proposed or jn 

Progress in the Field of Old English by Rudolph Willard, Univ. of Texas. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, John O. Beaty, Southern Methodist Univ. ; Secretary, 

Merrel D. Clubb, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: W. F. Bryan, Northwestern Univ., Chuir- 
man; Stanley Rypins, Brooklyn College; F. P. Magoun, Jr., Harvard Univ. 

Bibliography Committee: Rudolph Willard, Chairman, John C. Pope, A. C. Baugh. 

Research Committee and Committee on an Old English Dictionary: Thomas A. 
Knott, Chairman, Henning Larsen, E. C. Ehrensperger. 


Joun O. Beary, Chairman 


(English IV) The Period of Spenser. Chairman, JosEPHINE WATERS BENNEtT, 
Evanston, Ill. Attendance: 15) 
Nominating Committee: Allan H. Gilbert (chairman), Merritt Y. Hughes, Ray- 

mond Jenkins. 

Papers: 1. “Thomas Paynell, translator and unsuspected recusant.” Emma 
Marshall Denkinger, Wellesley College. 

2. “The Resources of the Folger Shakespeare Library for Research in the Period 
of Spenser.” James G. McManaway, Folger Shakespeare Lib. 

3. “Proposal for a Dictionary of Elizabethan Authors.” Mark Eccles, Univ. of 
Wisconsin. 

Discussion: (2) led by Rudolf B. Gottfried; (3) led by Franklin B. Williams, Jr. 

Business: The plan proposed by Professor Eccles for a Dictionary of Elizabethan 
Authors was adopted as a Group project. He was empowered to make plans for it 
in consultation with the Group’s Research Committee. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Leicester Bradner, Brown Univ.; Secretary, Von 
Cameron Allen, Duke Univ. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: C. B. Millican, The Huntington Lib., 
Chairman; V. B. Heltzel, Northwestern Univ.; Emma Marshall Denkinger, 
Wellesley College. 

Committee on Research: Ray Heffner, Chairman, F. M. Padelford, J. B. Fletcher. 


LEICESTER BRADNER, Secretary 


(German IIT) German Language and Literature to 1700. Chairman, ALBERT W. 
Aron, Univ. of Illinois. Attendance: 11) 
Nominating Committee: Edwin C. Roedder (chairman), Taylor Starck, Karl 

Reuning. 
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Papers: 1. “An Unpublished Latin and Middle High German Version of the 
Pseudo-Aristotelian Proverbia.” Carl Selmer, Hunter College. 

2. “Dialektgeographie und Textkritik.” Otto Springer, Univ. of Kansas. 

3. “Grimmelshausen’s Hungarian Anabaptists (Simpl. V: 19).” A. J. F. Ziegl- 
schmid, Northwestern Univ. 

4, “Rhymed Prefaces to Medieval German Law-Books.” Guido Kisch, Jewish 
Inst. of Religion, New York. 

Discussion: (1) by W. Kurrelmeyer, R. Jente, E. C. Roedder, A. Steiner; (2) by 
Alfred Senn, Carl Selmer; (3) by R. H. Fife, Alfred Senn, A. Steiner; (4) by E. C. 
Roedder, Carl Selmer. 

Business: Report of Bibliography Committee by R. Jente; Report of Research 
Committee by R. H. Fife. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Albert W. Aron, Univ. of Illinois; Secretary, Richard 
Jente, Univ. of North Carolina. 

Advisory and Research Committee: R. H. Fife, Chairman, P. M. Palmer, Otto 
Springer, Archer Taylor, J. A. Walz. 

Bibliography Committee: Richard Jente, Chairman, G. O. Arlt, William Kurrel- 
meyer, H. W. Nordmeyer, C. A. Williams. 

ARPAD STEINER, Secretary 


SEVENTH Division: 11:00 a.m. ATTENDANCE: 1025 


(General Topics II) Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, GEorGE R. Havens, 
Ohio State Univ. Attendance: 160 
Nominating Committee: Horace A. Eaton (chairman), David C. Carnahan, 

Edwin H. Zeydel. 

Papers: 1. “Romanticism in Italy.”” Kenneth McKenzie, Princeton Univ. Read 
by Gordon R. Silber, Union College. 

2. “Romanticism in Spain.” F. C. Tarr, Princeton Univ. 

3. “Romantic Permutations and Combinations in England.” Elizabeth Nitchie, 
Goucher College. 

Discussion: led by R. H. Griffith; by Meno Spann, N. B. Adams. 

Business: Continuation of project to publish bibliography in ELH. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Albert Schinz, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Secretary, 
Josephine de Boer, Wittenberg College. 

Advisory Committee: Edwin H. Zeydel, Univ. of Cincinnati, Chairman (1939); 
John C. Blankenagel, Wesleyan Univ. (1939-40); C. D. Thorpe, Univ. of Michigan 
(1939-41). 

Committee on Bibliography: W. J. Graham, Chairman, Ernest Bernbaum, Horace 
Eaton, Ernst Jockers, Domenico Vittorini, André Lévéque. 

MARGARET LEE WILEy, Secretary 


(Comparative Literature II) Popular Literature. Chairman, Reep Situ, Univ. of 
South Carolina. Attendance: 80 
Nominating Committee: G. H. Gerould (chairman), Richard Jente, John W. 

Spargo. 

Papers: 1. ‘The W.P.A. and Folklore Research.”’ B. A. Botkin, Folklore Editor, 

Federal Writers’ Project. 
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2. “Did American Spiritual Folk-Songs Develop First in New England?” George 
Pullen Jackson, Vanderbilt Univ. 

3. “Ballads and Other Folk-Songs of North Carolina.” F. C. Brown, Duke Uni». 

4. “English and Scottish Popular Ballads in Their Native Haunts” (illus. by slides 
and singing). James M. Carpenter, Duke Univ. 

Discussion: None. 

Business: Report of the Committee on Proverbs by Bartlett J. Whiting. The 
Group expressed a lively interest in the establishment of National and Regiona| 
Folk-lore Archives. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Reed Smith, Unio. of South Carolina; Secretary, B. J. 
Whiting, Harvard Univ. 

Bibliography and Research Committee: 

Committee on Folksong: Reed Smith, Chairman, Martha W. Beckwith, Arthur kK. 
Davis, Jr., George Herzog, John A. Lomax, Archer Taylor. 

Committee on Proverbs: Bartlett J. Whiting, Chairman, Morris P. Tilley, Francis 
W. Bradley, Archer Taylor, Richard Jente. 

Committee on the Federal Writers’ Project folkloristic material: Arthur K. Davis, 
Jr., Chairman, Bartlett J. Whiting, Walter Blair. 

B. J. Wuitine, Secretary 


(English IIT) Middle English Language and Literature. Chairman, SANFORD 3} 
MEEcH, Armour Inst. of Technology. Altendance: 85 
Nominating Committee: Henning Larsen (chairman), Charlotte D’Evelyn, Wood- 

burn O. Ross. 

Papers: 1. “The Minstrels at the Court of Edward III.” Clair C. Olson, State 

Teachers’ College, Milwaukee. 

2. “The Middle English Term love-day.” John W. Spargo, Northwestern Univ. 
3. “‘The Liturgical Origin of the Godric Hymns.” Willis Wager, New York Univ. 
4. “New Historical Sources for the King of Tars.” Lillian Herlands Hornstein, 

New York Univ. 

Discussion: None. 
Business: Report of the Permanent Committee on the Editing of Texts. 
Officers for 1939: Chairman, Albert C. Baugh, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Secretary, 

Dorothy Bethurum, Lawrence College. 

Nominating Committee: George K. Anderson, Brown Univ., Chairman; Stuart 

Robertson, Temple Univ.; Willis Wager, New York Univ. 

Bibliography Committee: Sanford B. Meech, Chairman, Carleton Brown, John 

E. Wells. 

Committee on Editing of ME Texts: John E. Wells, Chairman, Carleton Brown, 

Sir William Cragie, Sanford B. Meech. 

ALBERT C, Baucu, Secretar) 


(German I) Historical Grammar. Chairman, ALFRED SENN, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
Attendance: 100 
Nominating Committee: H. W. Nordmeyer (chairman), Albert W. Aron. 
Papers: 1. “A Common Basis for the Study of Verbal Aspect.” C. R. Goedsche, 
Northwestern Univ. 
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2. “Der Apfel und das Problem der indogermanischen Urheimat.” Alfons Neh- 
ring, Marquette Univ. 

3. “The Present Status of a Standard Low German Orthography.” Carl F. Bayer- 
schmidt, Rutgers Univ. 

4. “The Mediterranean Super-Design of New High German.’’ Murat H. Roberts, 
New York Univ. 

Discussion: (1) opened by E. C. Roedder. 

Business: Reports by W. F. Twaddell for the Research Committee; by Fritz 
Mezger on an Old Germanic Dictionary; by Alfred Senn on a planned periodical 
for American German Language and Literature. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, W. F. Twaddell, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, Hans 
Sperber, Ohio State Univ. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Alfred Senn, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
Chairman; H. W. Nordmeyer, Univ. of Michigan; A. W. Aron, Univ. of Illinois. 

Research Committee: Edward H. Sehrt, Chairman, E. C. Roedder, J. A. Walz, 
Carl Selmer, Otto Springer. 

Committee on American German Dialects: E. C. Roedder, Chairman, Leonard 
Bloomfield, F. W. Bradley, Hans Kurath, Daniel B. Shumway. 

Epwarp H. Senrt, Secretary 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon of Friday was devoted to one Departmental Section (2:30-5:30) 
and one division of 5 Discussion Groups (2:00-3:30), Attendance: 2183 


ENGLISH SECTION ITI 
English, including American Literature, after 1650 


Chairman, Professor GEORGE SHERBURN of Columbia University. Attendance: 1500 
Nominating Com.: R. F. Jones (chairman), Hoxie Fairchild, Stanley Williams. 
Papers: 19, “Anglicanism, a Chapter in the Intellectual History of the Queen 

Anne Period.” By Professor RicaRDO QumnTANA of the Univ. of Wisconsin. 

20. “Deism, Orthodoxy, and Science in New England, 1715-1750.” By Dean 

C. H. Faust of the Univ. of Chicago. 

21. “Young Thoreau.” By Professor ODELL SHEPARD of Trinity College. 

22. “George III Invokes a Censorship.” By GeorcE NosseE of Columbia Univ. 

23. “Shelley’s Neapolitan ‘Daughter’.” By Professor N. I. Ware of Duke Univ. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman ; Secretary, Professor Ricardo Quintana, Univ. 
of Wisconsin. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: R. S. Crane, Univ. of Chicago, Chairman; 

T. M. Raysor, Univ. of Nebraska; Randall Stewart, Brown Univ. 

Perry G. E. Miter, Acting Secretary 


DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 
E1cutuH Division: 2:00 p.m. ATTENDANCE: 683 


(Comparative Literature VI) Anglo-German Literary Relations. Chairman, FREDERIC 
Ewen, Brooklyn College. Attendance: 225 
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Nominating Committee: Harry R. Warfel (chairman), H. A. Basilius, W. |. 
Werner. 

Papers: 1. “American Attitudes toward German Writers, 1838-1888.” Leo |. 
Rockwell, Colgate Univ. 

2. “John Quincy Adams and Wieland.” A. B. Faust, Cornell Univ. 

3. “Emerson and the Conflict between Platonic and Kantian Idealism.” Henry 
A. Pochmann, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

Discussion: led by G. H. Orians. Business: None. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Henry A. Pochmann, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, 
G. Harrison Orians, Univ. of Toledo. 

Committee on Bibliography: Henry A. Pochmann, Chairman, L. M. Price, Bayard 
Q. Morgan, Harry R. Warfel, W. A. Reichart, William L. Werner. 

Henry A. PocHMANN, Secretary 


(English IIT) Chaucer. Chairman, CARLETON Brown, New York Univ.  Att.: 15) 
Nominating Commiitee: W. C. Curry (chariman), Karl Young, Haldeen Braddy. 
Papers: What Minor Poems of Chaucer Were Prompted by Real Persons or 

Situations? 

1. “The Compleynte of Mars and the Compleynte of Venus.” Haldeen Braddy, 
Texas Christian Univ. Read by Robert Pratt. 

2. “The Parlement of Foules.” William H. Clawson, Univ. cf Toronto. 

3. “The Legend of Good Women.” Roger S. Loomis, Columbia Univ. 

Discussion: None. 

Business: Report of the Bibliography and Research Committee was accepted 
with gratitude. 

A motion was passed: that the Chaucer Group requests the M.L.A. formally 
to sponsor the new edition of the Sources and Analogues of the Canterbury Tales 
prepared by the Chaucer Group, and, through the proper agency of the Association, 
to enlist the aid of one of the foundations toward publication of this work. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Germaine Dempster, Chicago, IIl.; Secretary, Wood- 
burn O. Ross, Wayne Univ. 

GERMAINE DEMPSTER, Secrelary 


(English XIV) English Drama. Chairman, O. J. CAMPBELL, Columbia Univ. Alt.: 150 

Executive Committee: G. E. Bentley (chairman), Dougald Macmillan, Hazelton 
Spencer. 

Papers: The Influence of Actor-Managers upon the Drama. 

1. ‘Thomas Betterton and Theatrical Tradition.” Alfred Harbage, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania. 

2. “The Elizabethan Patron and his Poet against the Producer.”’ Eleanor Grace 
Clark, Hunter College. 

3. “Vestris and Macready: Nineteenth-Century Management at the Parting of 
the Ways.” Ernest Bradlee Watson, Dartmouth College. 

Discussion: opened by Allardyce Nicoll. Business: None. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Francis Wolle, Univ. of Colorado; Secretary, H. N 
Hillebrand, Univ. of Illinois. 

Executive Committee: Dougald Macmillan, Univ. of North Carolina, Chairman; 
Hazelton Spencer, The Johns Hopkins Univ. 

BALDWIN MAXWELL, Secretary 
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(French I) Linguistics and Medieval Literature. Chairman, A. KNupson, Univ. of 
Michigan. Attendance: 98 
Nominating Committee: Grace Frank (chairman), A. D. Menut, Henri F. Muller. 
Papers: 1. “Bulgar as a Term of Reproach.” L. Clark Keating, Univ. of Illinois. 
2. “Were the Provencal vidas and razos recited?” A. H. Schutz, Ohio State Univ. 
3. “An Interpretation of Gautier d’Aupais, line 516.” Raphael Levy, Univ. of 

Baltimore. 

4. “The Place of the Cycle des Loherains in French Epic Literature.” Pauline 
Taylor, New York Univ. 

Discussion: None. 

Business: Report by Urban T. Holmes, Jr. on Committee appointed in 1937 to 
consider possibilities of study of French elements in the American vocabulary 
was accepted and the motion passed that the committee continue its work. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington Univ.; 
Secretary, Otto E. Albrecht, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Grace Frank, Bryn Mawr College, Chair- 
man (1940); Albert D. Menut, Syracuse Univ. (1939); Charles A. Knudson, Univ. 
of Michigan (1941). 

Jean Gray Wricut, Secretary 


(Scandinavian I) Scandinavian Languages and Literatures. Chairman, MARGARET 
ScuiaucH, New York Univ. Altendance: c. 60 
Nominating Committee: John W. Spargo (chairman), J. E. A. Alexis, Halldér 

Hermannsson. 

Papers: 1. ‘The Troujumanna saga and the Date of Romantic Influence in Ice- 
land.” Frank George Nelson, Univ. of Wichita. 

2. “Is Strindberg’s The Father Naturalistic?” Carl E. W. L. Dahlstrém, Univ. of 
Michigan. 

3. “OSinn and the Norse Jormunrekkr Legend.” Caroline Brady, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia. 

4. “Loki and *Tekpty, a hitherto unrecognized Indo-European God.” F. Stanton 
Cawley, Harvard Univ. 

Discussion: (1) by Stefan Einarsson, Halldé6r Hermannsson. 

Business: None. 

Officers for 1939: Chairman, Lee M. Hollander, Univ. of Texas; Secretary, 
F, Stanton Cawley, Harvard Univ. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: John Spargo, Northwestern Univ., Chair- 
man; Joseph Alexis, Univ. of Nebraska; Caroline Brady, Univ. of Calif. Coll. of 
Agriculture. 

AXEL JOHAN UPPVALL, Secretary 


At 3:30 p.m. the Department of English of Washington Square College of 
New York University presented The Second Shepherds Play from the Towneley 
Cycle of Miracle Dramas in the Banquet Room of the Hotel Pennsylvania. The 
performance was attended by about 275 persons. 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
I 


Tue Council met at 10:00 a.m., December 28, 1938, in the State Suite of the Hote] 
Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. There were present the President and first \ ice. 
President, the Executive Officers, the Trustees, and Professors Taylor; Campbell, 
DeVane, Coffman; Havens, Murdock, Osgood; Keniston, Smith, and Van Horne, 
During the meeting Professor McCutcheon spoke for the 1939 Local Committee, 
and Professor N. L. Torrey for the Committee on Photographic Reproductions. 

The following actions were taken: 

1. For the Roll of Honorary Members were nominated: 


Guilio Bertoni Rome Romance 
Gustav Ehrisman Rostock Germanic 
Oliver Elton Oxford English 
Daniel Mornet Paris Romance 
Percy Simpson Oxford English 


2. The 1939 Annual Meeting at Tulane was scheduled for Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, December 28, 29, and 30—to begin in the afternoon. The Council rec- 
ommended that The Tulane University dispense with an invitation luncheon. 

3. Statements by the Treasurer and Managing Trustee were accepted, and the 
Trustees were by vote empowered to make such changes cf investments as may seem 
to them advisable. 

4. An invested fund of $5000 for Photographic Reproductions, to be invested by 
the Trustees, was established from the current balance of the Committee on Photo- 
graphic Reproductions. 

5. A report of the Committee on Trends in Education was considered at length, 
and the Council voted: 


The Council acknowledges gratefully the report of the Committee on Trends in Education’ 
and, recognizing the importance of the problems raised by the report, votes to appoint a con- 
tinuing commission to study and report to the Council on the place of modern languages and 
literatures (English and foreign) in American education. This commission should emphasize 
the special contributions which the study of modern languages and literatures makes to the 
training of American youth as individuals and as citizens. It should collaborate with other 
groups of language teachers in interpreting to the public the réle of the modern languages in 
education, and should study such other aspects of the field as are important for the effective 
presentation of its significance. The report or reports of this commission, when approved by 
the Council, should be published by the Association and circulated by whatever metho:s 
seem best adapted to bring the material to the attention of all those concerned. The Council 
appoints Messrs. Keniston, Fife, Craig, DeVane, and Havens to nominate members for the 
proposed commission, including representatives of the secondary schools, these nominations 
to be acted on by the Council at its spring meeting. 

6. The Secretary was instructed how to address the authorities at the University 
of Michigan (see PMLA tun, 4, 1212, item 5). The Association’s Supervisory Com- 
mittee was reappointed. 

7. After consideration of the proposed Summer English Institute, the Council 
voted that it “is sympathetic toward the proposal as outlined.” 
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8. Regarding Item 11 of the report of the Committee on Research Activities de- 
cision was postponed (see II, 4 below). 
At 12:30 p.m. the Council adjourned. 
II 


The Council met at 1:00 p.m., December 30, 1938, in Parlor C of the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. There were present the same persons (except the Trustees) with the addi- 
tion of Professor Craig, and the three newly elected members Professors Brooke, 
Fife, and Schlauch. 

The following actions were taken: 

1. The Advisory Committee for 1939 was appointed, consisting of Professors 
Fife, Osgood, and Smith. 

2. The spring meeting of the Council was determined for April 29-30 (beginning 
in the afternoon) in New York, N. Y. 

3. A committee was appointed to nominate members of the proposed commis- 
sion (see I, above), consisting of Professors Craig, DeVane, Fife, Havens, and 
Keniston. This committee met at 3:00 p.m. and elected Professor Fife as chairman. 

4. A committee was appointed to report to the Council on Item 11 of the report 
of the Committee on Research Activities, consisting of Professors Brooke (chair- 
man), Osgood, and Schlauch, 

The Council adjourned shortly before 3 :00 p.m. 

Percy W. Lone, Secretary 


MEETING OF THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Tue Program Committee met at 3:30 p.m., Friday, December 30, 1938, in Parlor 
C of the Hotel Pennsylvania, the Chairman presiding. All members were present, 
as well as 12 representatives of Groups and the guest speakers Professor Robert 
Herndon Fife and James M. Osborn, Editor of Work in Progress. 

The following actions were taken: 

1. The Chairman was instructed to take charge of all practical arrangements re- 
garding the 1939 Annual Meeting. 

2. A request was granted for a two-year trial of a proposed Discussion Group, to 
be named General Topics VII: The Relations of Literature and Science. 

3. It was informally recommended that Group officers in meetings place business 
first and then proceed to the reading of papers. 

Professor Fife explained the purposes and results of recent Group organization 
initiated by the Resolution of the Association in 1935. 

Professor Fife said (in part): 


In the two years since publication of the Report of the Committee on Trends of Scholarship 
considerable progress has been made in solving problems of program administration. As con- 
cerns the Discussion Groups, the efforts of the Program Committee to centralize and limit the 
formal papers and thus open the way for helpful discussion have certainly met with some 
success. The problem of discussion is always to the fore, and there is an ever-recurring danger 
that the Group will become an arena for a number of set speeches for the information or enter- 
tainment of a large gathering of auditors. Also the selection of the right persons for leadership 
remains a vital question that has to be dealt with anew each year. In these matters the Group 
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Advisory and Research Committee or Committees (whether joint or separate bodies) can be of 
great help in promoting the continuity of policy. Each member holds office for some years, 
and the Committee is thus in a position to assemble data respecting research activities oj 












































individuals in the field and to advise the chairman as to a program centering about phases of atl 
investigation that are of interest to the Group as a whole. The information collected by thy = tea 
Research Committee supplements that compiled for “Work in Progress” and makes it ayail. S Lit 
able to those who are chiefly interested in it. It aiso opens the way for codperative undertakings 3 fes: 
aa and puts the Group in an intelligent position to aid in securing funds for research and publica- ; Ca 
ied tion. 
a ' The Advisory and Research Committee would add considerably to its usefulness if it kep; Ab 
a 14 minutes of the proceedings from year to year. A new chairman is in some cases quite ignorant 
By | of what has been going on in the Group during preceding years and as to what questions are Br 
i uppermost in the minds of investigators. A record of programs and personnel, if kept up for , Ga 
a | five years, would become a very valuable source of information and would enable the Group Ch 
ce. | to invest the two strenuous hours of its annual session to the best advantage. Only by this Da 
A means can a proper rotation of subject matter and personnel be joined with a continuity of Gr 
Fe | group policy. ; 
Bs Finally, the Advisory Committee ought to keep constantly in mind that all Groups are Ge 
a ; really on probation, or should be. Fields of interest and methods of research are in a constant Hi 
oer) state of flux and there is risk of stagnation in dwelling too long on one set of problems and 
a relying on one set of speakers more or less prominent in the profession. When this happens the Hi 
ye | Group has, for the time being at least, served its purpose and its members would better be 
it freed for participation in some group of more vital research interest. ; 
¢ 
Mr. James M. Osborn, the editor of Work in Progress, spoke briefly on the results T 
of his collaboration with the Research Committees of the different Groups. The use ‘r 
of reply postcards had enabled him to supply to each of the Groups lists of current im 
al research, which the committee chairmen and secretaries had augmented from C 
. personal knowledge. The purpose of distributing these lists, he said, was different | 
| from that of Work in Progress, for whereas the publication served as a clearing-house : 
eS for researchers all over the world, the lists supplied to the Groups contained the f 


“8 4 names of MLA members only, and were supplied so that members attending the 
I annual meeting would have an opportunity for personal discussion with others of 
similar interests. The Groups had utilized the lists in two ways: the smaller ones 
had had them read aloud, and some of the larger groups had had them mimeo- 
graphed, copies being handed out at the time of the meeting. Since more Groups 
considered having the lists mimeographed for next year’s meetings, the original copy 
would be placed in the secretaries’ hands somewhat earlier than it was this year. 
Mr. Osborn concluded by asking for suggestions as to how the complementary) 
relationship between the comprehensive Work in Progress and the specialized MLA 
groups could be developed and improved. 
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Percy W. Lone, Chairman 
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STATEMENT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TWENTY-FOUR 


Dvrinc the Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Modern Language Association held 
at Columbia University on December 28, 29, and 30, the following twenty-four 
teachers of English met' to consider a statement on “The Aims of the Teaching of 
Literature” formulated by Professor Louise Rosenblatt of Brooklyn College, Pro- 
fessor Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard University, and Professor Oscar James 


Campbell of Columbia University: 


Abbott, Allan, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

Bryan, W. F., Northwestern University 

Campbell, Oscar James, Columbia University 

Chase, Stanley P., Bowdoin College 

Daniels, Earl, Colgate University 

Grey, Lennox, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

Gay, Robert M., Simmons College 

Hard, Frederick, Tulane University, New 
Orleans 

Hatfield, W. Wilbur, Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege 

Hudson, Hoyt H., Princeton University 

Johnson, Burges, Union College 


Jones, Howard Mumford, Harvard Univer- 
sity 

Mack, J. F., Oberlin College 

Mack, Maynard, Yale University 

Parks, G. B., Washington University, St. 
Louis 

Reynolds, George F., University of Colorado 

Rice, Warner G., University of Michigan 

Rosenblatt, Louise M., Brooklyn College 

Smith, Reed, University of South Carolina 

Spencer, Theodore, Harvard University 

Spiller, Robert E., Swarthmore College 

Thorpe, Clarence D., University of Michigan 

Watt, H. A., New York University 

Wright, Louis B., The Huntington Library 


This committee of twenty-four unanimously decided that it is of the utmost 
importance to clarify for the members of the profession and others the important 
service which the study of literature can render individuals in a democratic state. 
Consequently, the group discussed the original document in all its details, made sug- 
gestions for its amendment, and empowered the authors first to redraft the state- 
ment in accordance with the improvements advised and then to give it the widest 
possible publicity. The amended statement follows. 


THE AIMS OF LITERARY STUDY 


Realizing that the philosophy of the teaching of literature has of late fallen into 
confusion, we the undersigned join in presenting the following definition of the es- 
sential aims of literary study. Although this statement has particular reference 
to college instruction, we believe that secondary school teachers will find it valid 
for their work; for instruction on both levels should be designed to meet the same 
cultural needs of a civilized democracy. 

I. The Humanities and the Social Sciences.—Because of the insistent current de- 
mand that literary study should primarily inculcate ‘social values,” we begin 
with an attempt to clarify the relation of literature as one of the humanities to the 
social sciences. 

The movement in education for the last quarter of a century has clearly empha- 


‘This meeting was sponsored by the Joint Committee (of the Association and the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English) on Trends in Education. See Meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, 1, V, above. 
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sized these latter subjects. We do not question either the necessity or the desin. 
bility of this tendency, but we believe there is considerable danger that “social 
values” may be overstressed at the expense of those values of individual enrichment 
without which the democratic state cannot long endure. By the nature of their task 
the social sciences are required to examine men in the mass: i.e., to examine the 
action of social forces over large areas of the population. The implication is almost 
irresistible that the individual, thus submerged in the social mass, is merely a cipher, 
a helpless unit whose thought, feeling, and actions are determined by impersonal 
forces over which he has little or no control. 

The democratic state, however, depends for its existence upon the life within jt 
of the largest possible number of richly endowed and self-reliant individuals, sensi- 
tive to the individual lives of their fellow men and to their own personal potentiali- 
ties. Whatever the errors of rugged individualism in the economic sphere, the con- 
cept of political democracy assumes the efficacy of rugged individualism on the 
plane of the spirit. 

Confident that the primary object of the humanities is the creation of such self. 
reliant and well-rounded personalities, we believe that literary study offers the 
surest way to effect this result. As a student explores the treasures of literature, he 
meets wider choices of modes of conduct than life can offer, more diverse necessit'” 
for sympathy or antipathy, more opportunities for selection among different emo- 
tions, temperaments, and achievements. Here he learns, through his evaluation of 
different images of life, to build and to refine his own system of values. Thus through 
literature the individual learns to clarify his personal problems and at once to |ib- 
erate and to control his personality. 

Wide familiarity with books also nourishes the student’s capacity to share the 
experiences of those remote in time, place, space, and social milieu. In so doing it 
develops in him the sensitivity and imaginative flexibility for comprehending the 
controlling attitudes and needs of personalities very different from his own. Thus 
through literature he may understand sympathetically the demands of others upon 
himself and sense the impact of his own personality upon theirs. 

The relation between literary study and the social sciences is, then, complemen- 
tary. On the one hand, literary study builds up the individual personality; on the 
other hand, by enabling the sensitive student to run imaginatively the gamut of 
human experience, literature makes him cognizant of the significance of personal 
and social relations in an immediate and even dramatic fashion. 

II. Literature as Delight—Although the operations of the imagination are still 
imperfectly understood, it is clear that an important end of literary study is height- 

ened enjoyment of art and life. There exists, however, a distressing misconception 
of the way in which this joy can be attained and fostered. Most students, at least, 
derive more immediate naive delight from a detective story than from a first 
acquaintance with a literary classic. Even though the reading of books possessing 
no permanent value as literature may give this immediate delight, a certain school 
of theorists persists in holding that nothing further is expected of literary experi- 
ence than this naive pleasure. 

But this is an error which can be exposed through an analogy. If musical “appreci- 
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ation” were confined to immediate unschooled delight, musical study need not go 
further than the playing of simple and saccharine melodies, and would find it un- 
necessary to lead the student to some understanding of the complexities of sym- 
phonic music. The aim of literatry study is like that implied in the metaphor; 
namely, through heightened perception of the artistic excellence of more difficult 
material, its purpose is to create in the student an appetite for a more subtle, rich, 
and complex enjoyment than is possible on the naive level. This implies an increas- 
ing need for the intellectual awareness of excellence, a fact which can only mean 
that the intelligence must be disciplined and strengthened during the study and 
sympathetic analysis of masterpieces. 

No frontal attack upon beauty is likely to be pedagogically sound. As teachers 
we assume, as a matter of course, that some form of beauty, either sensuous or 
intellectual, is inherent in the work to be studied. That is, it may take the form of 
stimulating imagery or of an harmonious intellectual order, often subtly revealed. 
Delight in such literary excellence can rarely be awakened by exhortation or 
apostrophe. Nor must the study of such works degenerate into a “spectator sport,” 
in which the students observe their professor performing for their edification feats 
of appreciation or criticism. Nor should the teacher reduce his task to the mere 
transmission of facts or the enunciation of critical dicta. The awakening and 
discipline of taste is too complex a matter to yield to any of these easy methods of 
attack. The truth is that the student must himself co-operate with his teacher in 
an intelligent effort to attain sound aesthetic insight, and he must realize that this 
attainment will justify the continuing intellectual exertion which may lie in his 
way. 

Il]. Literature as Imaginative Experience.—Through the aesthetic experience liter- 
ary study therefore stimulates imaginative identification of the reader with all sorts 
and conditions of men, notably with persons totally different from those he knows 
in actual life. We have already noted the importance of this wide sympathetic 
understanding in a democracy. But besides the social value of this imaginative 
identification, it renders important services to the individual. His feelings are purged 
and disciplined by an application of the familiar psychological doctrine of empathy. 
He feels his impulses toward unruly and subversive emotions to be at once released 
and controlled by adopting for the moment the careers of fictional characters swayed 
by the same emotions. In this way his brute instincts are transmitted into civilized 
values. 

But literature as an art serves the individual in an even more important way. The 
delight he feels when ideals charged with life and passion are thrust into his inmost 
consciousness becomes in a mysterious way the objectification of his ideal self. He 
beholds a fuller, more capacious individual than he ever is—one who becomes his 
wish. This experience gives to the superficially disjointed incidents of living a con- 
tinuity and a sense of controlled progress which transforms them into integrated 
human life. Literature should thus not be regarded primarily as an escape from 
reality, nor as a pleasant employment for vacant hours, but as one of the formative 
experiences of civilized life. 

We stress this concept of literature as vicarious experience, with all that it 
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implies for moral and philosophical values, because we observe a tendency in edy- 

cational discussion to confine the aim of literary study to the “worthy use of 
leisure.” Presumably a game of baseball, as contrasted with gang-life in an alley, 
is a worthy use of leisure, but we cannot admit that literature has nothing more to 
offer than harmless pastime. On the contrary, it has been defined as the best and 
noblest thoughts of the best and noblest men. If this be true, it is inadequate t 
regard the study of literature as being directed toward occupational training on the 
analogy of engineering or medicine; and it is equally inadequate to reduce it to the 
status of a mere recreation. 

This is not to deny that some principle of selection must be introduced into the 
substance of literary courses. They cannot be over the heads of the students. Nei- 
ther, however, can they be merely at their level. The service of the teacher is to 
make the necessary adjustment. This in turn cannot imply that he is dogmatically 
to impose his private system of values upon his classes. Yet he must have constantly 
in mind the important contribution that the reading of wisely selected books can 
make to their salutary development. For example, he must remember that socially 
subversive emotions find a safe release through literature; in drama, to give one 
instance. But he must regard as of still more consequence his chance to enable the 
student through literary experience to realize for himself an ever widening range of 
values. This experience will elevate his emotions and enlist them in the service of a 
firmly integrated personality. 

IV. Literature as Document.—The truly educated man is one who can move freely 
in his imagination through many ages besides his own. Yet he cannot obtain an un- 
derstanding of any historic time unless he grasps the relation of literature to the 
other phenomena of that past. For in every age literature has been part of the 
living tissue of its society. Hence it should not be taught as though it was solely 
the expression of some gifted individual. No book ever existed in such a vacuum, so 
perfectly insulated from the life of its day. Nor should literature of the past be 
solely in the custody of the antiquarian, who loves it for random facts which it has 
safely stored for his rediscovery. Literary history is undeniably one phase of social 
history. A work of literature is thus a document in the history of civilization. It 
cannot be understood by a person innocent of any philosophical conception of his- 
tory or devoid of knowledge of alternative theories of what the factors are which 
determine the character of a society. 

The peculiar service of literature thus regarded is to awaken in the student vivid 
insight into the nature of historic forces and historic personalities and so to give 
him a firmer grasp upon the potentialities of the human race. The first of these con- 
siderations arises from the concept of literature as a succession of historic documents 
uttered at particular times and places by particular men. The second arises from the 
concept of literature as an enduring record of the intellectual and spiritual achieve- 
ments and aspirations of mankind. It is of incalculable importance to the individual 
that he be freed from the provincialism of one time and of one place. We insist there- 
fore upon the value of literature as key for the discovery of the indispensable past, 
believing that an over-anxious concern for the contemporary is likely to result in a 

narrow spiritual poverty. 
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The task of the teacher then becomes not the sterile accumulation of bibliographi- 
cal and biographical facts—what may be called the cold-storage concept of literary 
history—but the interpretation of literary classics, as it were, simultaneously upon 
two levels which complement each other. On the one level it is his business to clarify 
literature by giving the work of art its appropriate living relationship to historical 
forces; on the other, it is his business to discover in the work of art what it has to 
ofier as a record of intellectual and spiritual achievement and aspiration. We have 
of course a lively interest in contemporary books, since literature is a living concern; 
but we insist that the classics are equally valid and equally vital in a tradition of 
spiritual liberty. It must be remembered that this conception of a literary work as 
an historical document is only one of the attitudes which may be taken toward the 
study of literature. It should never supersede the other aims of the subject or thrust 
them into a subordinate position. 

These, then, are the principal services which literature can and must render to 
our democratic society. They are of vital concern to its health, perhaps to its very 
preservation. It is our duty as teachers to keep these aims clear to our own minds, 
constantly to improve our methods of realizing them, and, above all, to explain the 
importance of the intelligent study of literature to the world which sorely needs its 
direction and its illumination. 

LovuIsE ROSENBLATT 


HowarRD MuMFoRD JONES 
OscaR JAMES CAMPBELL 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


[Adopted December 29, 1903. Amended December 29, 1915, March 31, 1920, 
December 29, 1923, 1925, 1927, December 30, 1929, and December 29, 1937. 


I. NAME 


The name of this Association shall be: THE MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, 
II. Purpose 


The object of the Association shall be the advancement of research in the modern 
languages and their literatures. 


III. MEMBERSHIP 


1. Any person approved by an officer of the Association may become a member 
on the payment of five dollars and may continue a member by the payment of the 
same amount each year. Persons who for twenty-five years or more have been 
members in good standing may, on retiring from active service as teachers, be con- 
tinued as members without further payment of dues. 

2. Any person eligible to membership may become a life member and exempt 
from dues by a single payment of one hundred dollars or by the payment of thirty- 
four dollars for three successive years. With each completed decade of membership 
in good and regular standing, the fee for life membership shall be diminished by 
one-fourth. Persons who have paid forty annual membership dues automatically 
become life members without further payment. 

3. Foreign scholars may be elected to honorary membership by the Association 
on the nomination of the Executive Council, but the number of honorary members 
shall not at any time exceed forty. 


IV. OFFICERS 


1. The Officers of the Association shall be: a President, two Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

2. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected by ballot for one year at 
the regular Annual Meeting. The Secretary and Treasurer shall be chosen by the 
Executive Council, and shall hold office for such term and under such conditions 
as the Council may specify. 


V. ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of the Association shall be in the hands of the Executive 
Council consisting of the President and Vice-Presidents of the Association, ex 
officio the Secretary and the Treasurer of the Association (without votes), and 
twelve members, of whom three shall be elected by ballot at each Annual Meeting, 
for terms of four years in a manner described in the By-Laws. The Council shall 
administer the affairs of the Association and take such action as is necessary to 
carry out its purpose and promote its interests. It shall appoint such Boards and 
Committees as are specified in the By-Laws and such others as may be necessary 
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from time to time. It shall make a report of its activities at each Annual Meeting, 
and its policies and actions shall be subject to the direction and approval of the 
Association. 

VI. MEETINGS 


The Association shall hold an Annual Meeting, at such place and time as the 
Executive Council shall from year to year determine. The Annual Meetings shall 
be held alternately East and West of the Eastern boundaries of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Alabama. For the transaction of business at an Annual Meeting, 
twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum of the Association. 


VII. AMENDMENTS 


Amendments of this Constitution must first be approved by two-thirds of the 
members of the Executive Council, and afterwards be ratified by a majority vote 
at two successive Annual Meetings of the Association. 


BY-LAWS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


[Adopted Dec. 30, 1929. Amended Dec. 30, 1933, Dec. 28, 1934, Dec. 30, 
1936, and Dec. 29, 1937.] 


I. Duties oF OFFICERS 


All officers shall hold office until their successors are chosen. 

The President shall preside at all business meetings of the Association and of the 
Executive Council. In his absence, his duties shall fall successively upon the Vice- 
Presidents in the order of their election. 

The Secretary of the Association shall also act as Secretary of the Executive 
Council. He shall be Chairman of the Editorial and Program Committees and 
editor of the quarterly Publications and except as specified by the Executive Council 
of all books, pamphlets, or prints which may be issued by the Association, and shall 
serve as an advisory member of all other standing Committees. 

The Treasurer shall be the custodian of all current funds, collecting membership 
fees, and other monies due the Association, and paying bills properly incurred, 
taking vouchers for such expenditures. He shall also have charge of the business 
arrangements for the quarterly Publications and any books published by the As- 
sociation, and sign contracts with printing and other firms, subject to the approval 
of the Executive Council. He shall be bonded in a sum not less than ten thousand 
dollars. 

Such clerical assistance shall be provided for the Secretary and Treasurer in the 
performance of their duties as may be approved by the Council and authorized in 
the annual budget. 


II. Tae Executive Councit 


Each year three members of the Council shall be elected according to the follow- 
ing procedure: (1) The Council shall nominate six candidates, whose names shall be 
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A: | announced in the September issue of the Publications. (2) Any member of the As. 


con 

sociation may then propose three additional names and forward them to the Secre. yea 
tary before November 1. (3) The Secretary shall enter on an official ballot attached Th 

to the program of the Annual Meeting the six candidates proposed by the Counc, [> En 

together with the three names receiving the most votes among those proposed }) : . 





members of the Association. (4) At the Annual Meeting, members may vote for ; As 
any three of the persons named on the official ballot, absent members being per. 


i mitted to forward their ballots, duly signed, by mail. (5) Of the nine names on the 5 shi 
£4 ballot, the three receiving the highest number of votes shall be declared elected to ) coi 
hin |} the Council for the ensuing four years, unless thereby the twelve members of the : 





Council shall consist of more than six or less than two representatives of English, lis! 

Germanic, and Romance languages, respectively. In such case, the choice shall pass | 

automatically to the person receiving the highest number of votes whose election 

would not result in over-representation or under-representation in any department. 
The Council shall elect from its own number three persons, representing the three . aD 

departments, to serve as an Advisory Committee, who shall meet at the call of the ; 

Secretary and make recommendations to the Council for its consideration. 

ag ea The Executive Council shall fill any vacancy occurring among the officers of the 

my Association. It may fill a vacancy in its own body until a successor can be elected - C 

iy according to the provisions above specified. fe 
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III. Trustees oF INVESTED FuNDsS 


The Permanent Fund of the Association and the Monograph Endowment Fund 
shall be administered by a Board of three Trustees, appointed without term by the io 
Executive Council, of whom one shall be designated the Managing Trustee. 

The treasurer of the Association shall pay over to the Trustees any sums which 
may be due to the Permanent Fund, either as payments for life membership or as : 
gifts to the Association, and also any sums which may be contributed to the Mono- 
- graph Endowment Fund. 

3 4 The Trustees shall invest and reinvest all funds so received by them, and shall 

h hold the same until such time as the Association shall be dissolved or shall otherwise 

ey ke cease to exist and shall then turn over all property remaining in their hands to the : 

; i nl Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. : 

F 1) The income accruing on all property in their hands shall be paid over to the : 

ah Treasurer of the Association, who shall add the income received from the Permanent i 

a ae Fund to the Current Funds of the Association and shall add the income received 
of E from the Monograph Endowment Fund to the Monograph Expense Account. 

Diba Said Trustees, or any of them, may be removed by the Executive Council by a Fs 

Paget unanimous vote at a meeting called for the purpose, and any vacancy arising from 

the death, resignation, or removal of any Trustee shall be filled by the Executive 
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Ap IV. STANDING COMMITTEES 
1 j th The standing committees shall be as follows: An Editorial Committee, a Program 
| Ane Committee, a Committee on the Monograph Series, a Committee on the Revolving 
: a Book Fund, a Committee on Rotographs, and such others as may, on recommenda- 


tion of the Executive Council, be authorized at any Annual Meeting. Each shall 
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consist of five members who shall hold office for five years, one being elected each 
year, except that the Editorial Committee may be enlarged as occasion requires. 
The following three departments shall always be represented on each committee: 
English, Germanic languages, and Romance languages. 

The Editorial Committee shall have charge of the quarterly Publications of the 
Association in codéperation with the Secretary, who shall be managing editor. 

The Program Committee shall prepare the programs for the Annual Meeting. It 
shall have authority to make regulations regarding papers and discussions and to 
codrdinate or modify the program of the various sections and discussion groups. 

The Committee on the Monograph Series shall select the monographs to be pub- 
lished in the Series. 

The Committee on the Revolving Book Fund shall have general charge of the 
selection of manuscripts and of publications under the Fund. 

The Rotograph Committee shall have charge of the solicitation of subscriptions 
and of the selection, manufacture and distribution of the rotographs. 


V. Discussion Groups (added 1933) 


The system of Discussion Groups shall be under the supervision of the Program 
Committee, which has the authority to discontinue or add to the number of the 
existing groups. 

Each group shall maintain a roll of its members corrected from year to year. 

Suggestions for the conduct of the group meetings shall be transmitted to the 
officers of the groups by the Secretary of the Association, and the Program Com- 
mittee may modify these from time to time. 


VI. Researcu Activities (added 1933) 


The Executive Council of the Association shall appoint a Committee on Research 
Activities, consisting of six persons and the Secretary of the Association as a non- 
voting member. The voting members of this committee shall serve for terms of three 
years, two being appointed each year. The English, Romance, and Germanic lan- 
guages shall always be represented on this committee, and its membership shall 
always include at least one representative of linguistics and at least one representa- 
tive of literary history. 

The duty of this committee shall be to further the research activities of the Associ- 
ation and its members. It shall consider projects of research or publication that may 
be presented to it, either by the Discussion Groups or by individual members of 
the Association, and shall report such projects with its recommendations to the 
Executive Council. It may also initiate projects of research or publication. It shall 
make such suggestions to the Council for the continuing direction of approved 
projects as may seem desirable. 

The Committee on Research Activities shall meet, normally twice a year, to act 
upon projects submitted to it. 

No project shall be officially sponsored by the Association until it has received 
the approval of the Committee on Research Activities. 

This shall not be construed as affecting the authority and functions of the Stand- 
ing Committees enumerated in By-Law IV. 
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VII. Bupcet (amended 1937) 


The Treasurer shall each year prepare for presentation to the Council a budget 
of expenditures for the ensuing year. After approval by the Council the budget 
shall be laid before the Association for its information at the Annual Meeting. Fo; 
budgetary and other administrative purposes the official year shall be determined 
by the Executive Council. 

VIII. Avupit 


Previous to the Annual Meeting, the President shall designate a committee to 
audit the financial accounts of the Association, including the security bond of the 
Treasurer. The Auditing Committee shall then submit the report to examination 
by a commercial auditing firm. The report as thus audited shall be transmitted to 
the Council and published in the annual Proceedings of the Association. 


IX. AMENDMENT 


These By-Laws may be amended, after approval by the Executive Council, by 
a majority vote at any Annual Meeting of the Association, notice of such amend- 
ment having been distributed to the members with the program of the same meet- 
ing. 
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THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST, 1938 


First Session 
Frmay, NOVEMBER 25, at 10:00 a.m. 


1. “The Byzantine Source of Shakespeare’s Tempest.’’ Henri Grégoire, Univ. of 
Brussels. (Thirty minutes; by invitation of the Executive Committee) 

2. “The Story of the Sorcerer’s Serpent in the Alsatian Parszival and its Old- 
French Source.” E. K. Heller, Univ. of California. (Ten minutes) 

3, “Thackeray in the Victorian Frame.” John W. Dodds, Stanford Univ. (Twen- 
ty-five minutes) 

4, “The Author of the Spurious Quijote.”” John Brooks, Univ. of Arizona. (Ten 
minutes) 

5. “Civil Government in Florence, 1250-1296.” Francis J. Carmody, Univ. of 
California. (Twenty minutes) 

6. “St. Patrick’s Bible.” Arthur G. Kennedy, Stanford Univ. (Fifteen minutes) 


Second Session 
Frmpay, NOVEMBER 25, AT 2:00 P.M. 


ENGLISH SECTION, Prorgssor Joun D. Cooke, Chairman 


7. “Echoes of Childermas in the Tale of the Prioress.”” Marie Padgett Hamilton, 
Univ. of Arizona. (Twenty minutes) 

8. “The Rationale of ‘Sensation’ in Keats.” James R. Caldwell, Unio. of Califor- 
nia. (Twenty minutes) 

9. “An Interpretation of Elene 1135b: ‘heo on cneow sette’.” Herbert D. Meritt, 
Stanford Unio. (Ten minutes) 

10. “Swift and Natural Science.” George R. Potter, Univ. of California. (Twen- 
ty minutes) 

11. “English Diphthongization in Relation to Stress and Intonation.’”’ Raymond 
D. Harriman, Stanford Univ. (Twenty minutes) 

12. “The Marriages of Sir Robert Howard.” Florence R. Scott, Univ. of Southern 
California. (Ten minutes) 


AMERICAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE SECTION 
Proressor Sopuus K. WinTHER, Chairman 


13. “Nomenclature of Stream-Forks on the West Slope of the Sierra Nevada.” 
George R. Stewart, Univ. of California. (Twenty-five minutes) 

14. “The Appointment of Longfellow as Smith Professor.” Carl L. Johnson, 
Unio. of Oregon. (Eighteen minutes) 

15. “Mark Twain’s Washoe Instincts.” Randall V. Mills, Univ. of Oregon. (Twen- 
ty minutes) 

16. “Dante in America before 1840.” J. Chesley Mathews, Univ. of Texas. (Twen- 
ty minutes) 

17. “The Evolution of the 1881 Leaves of Grass.” Irving C. Story, Pacific Uni- 
versity. (Fifteen minutes) 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE SECTION 
PROFESSOR CHESTER C. McCown, Chairman 


18. “The Jerusalem Delivered and the Seventeenth-Century French Novel.” 
Chandler B. Beall, Univ. of Oregon. (Fifteen minutes) 

19. “Box-Office Records of Moliére’s Company for 1672-73 Interpreted.” \\)j). 
liam Leonard Schwartz, Stanford Univ. (Fifteen minutes) 

20. “Balzac’s Early Novels and the Human Comedy.” Ray P. Bowen, Univ, of 
Oregon. (Sixteen minutes) 

21. “The Histoire d’un peuple nouveau (1756) as an Example of the ‘Voyage Ima. 
ginaire’.” Arnold H. Rowbotham, Univ. of California. (Fifteen minutes) 

22. “Apollo and the Sun-God in Ovid.” Joseph E. Fontenrose, Univ. of California 
(Fifteen minutes) 

23. “Goethe in Spain in the First Three Quarters of the Nineteenth Century.” 
Franz Schneider, Univ. of California. (Fifteen minutes) 


Dinner and Smoker 
Fripay, NOVEMBER 25, aT 7:00 p.m. CAFE DE Paris 


24. President’s Address: “The Shackling of Accidents: a Discussion of Neo-Sen- 
ecan Tragedy.” Hardin Craig, Stanford Univ. 


Third Session 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, AT 9:30 A.M. 


25. “Presentation of the Abnormal Personality in the Novels of the Goncourt 
Brothers.” Laura Martin Jarman, Univ. of New Mexico. (Twenty minutes) 

26. “Modern Interpretations of Machiavelli.” Elio Gianturco, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. (Twenty minutes) 

27. “André Malraux and the Human Will.” Haakon M. Chevalier, Univ. of 
California. (Twenty minutes) 

28. “Towards a Translation of Catullus.” William Hardy Alexander, Univ. of 
California. (Twenty minutes) 

29. “On the Road from Nysa—With the Attic Slaves.” A. P. McKinlay, Univ. of 
California at Los Angeles. (Twenty minutes) 


Read by Title 


30. “Heraclitus on God and the Phenomenal World.” Hermann Frinkel, Stanford 
Univ. 

31. “Early Critics of Orphic Poetry.” Ivan M. Linforth, Univ. of California. 

32. “Defoe’s Use and Abuse of Swift’s Tale of a Tub.” John F. Ross, Univ. of 
California at Los Angeles. 

33. “The Descriptio Qualiter . . . and the Turpini Historia Caroli Magni et Rotho- 
landi in the so-called ‘Johannis’ Translation of the Pseudo-Turpin.” Ronald N. 
Walpole, Univ. of California. 

34. “The Final N-Glide in Mexico.” Leavitt O. Wright, Univ. of Oregon. 


The fortieth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast 
was held at Stanford University, California, November 25 and 26, 1938. It proved 
to be unusually interesting. 
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The executive committee, meeting at Stanford on October 22, had discussed a 
letter from G. R. Stewart, of October 14, on the subject of desirable improvements 
in the annual programs and had instructed President Hardin Craig to answer it (see 
below). The committee had also confirmed the secretary-treasurer in the practice of 
levying a fee of $1.00 on members of less than one year’s standing who have paid 
the year’s dues to the American Philological Association or the Modern Language 
Association but not yet to the Philological Association of the Paci:ic Coast and who 
wish to read papers at the annual meeting—with the proviso that the committee 
reserves the right to invite distinguished visitors to read papers at the annual meet- 
ing. 

On Friday, November 25, the executive committee met again. It accepted the 
new members and discussed briefly the possibility of changing the time of the an- 
nual meeting to accommodate members who must travel on Thanksgiving day in 
order to attend: no change was found practicable. 

The first session of the annual meeting was then called to order by President 
Craig. The secretary-treasurer reported that, whereas the secretary of the A.P.A. 
objects to the reading of papers at the December meeting in the East if they have 
previously been read before the P.A.P.C., the secreatry of the M.L.A. (ina letter of 
Nov. 5, 1938) makes no objection to this (uncommon) practice. The secretary- 
treasurer also read parts of President Craig’s reply to G. R. Stewart (mentioned 
above), to the effect that the executive committee, while it strongly agreed with the 
principles underlying his suggestions and was trying this year to select for oral 
presentation the most interesting papers offered, did not feel that the association 
was large enough to organize formal groups, as does the M.L.A., but that neverthe- 
less, as a start in this direction, it was requesting the incoming group-chairmen to 
serve for a full year and do their hest to secure good papers for the 1939 meeting. 

President Craig announced the appointment of these committees: 

Social: Morgan (chairman), Dodds, Schwartz 

Nominating: for 1938, Austin (chairman), Calhoun, Briggs; for 1938-39, Calhoun 
(1 year: chairman), Briggs (2 years), McKinlay (3 years) 

Auditing: W. H. Davis, Rowbotham 

Resolutions: Brightfield, Houston, M. E. Smith. 

The reading and discussion of papers followed, 100 or more persons being in at- 
tendance. The afternoon session was held in three groups—English, American Lan- 
guage and Literature, and Foreign Language—presided over by Professors Cooke, 
Winther and McCown, respectively; each section was attended by 25-50. From 
4:30 to 6:00 these Stanford members were at home to visiting colleagues: H. F. 
Frankel (Classics), Hardin Craig (English), K. F. Reinhardt (Germanics), A. M. 
Espinosa (Romanic Languages); this was one of the pleasantest features of the 
meeting. 

The annual dinner, at which 100 were present, took place at the Cafe de Paris 
(in Atherton, just north of Menlo Park). The food was excellent. A. H. Rowbotham 
reported that the auditing committee had examined and approved the secretary- 
treasurer’s books. G. M. Calhoun presented the report of the nominating committee, 
and the vote of the association was cast for the following officers for 1938-39: 

President: Louis Wann 

Vice-Presidents: C. C. McCown, L. M. Price 

Secretary-Treasurer: F. W. Strothmann 
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Executive Committee: The above officers and C. V. Boyer, R. D. Harriman, §. ¢. 
Morley, G. R. Stewart. 

Hardin Craig then read the presidential address, entitled “The Shackling of Acc. 
dents: a Discussion of Neo-Senecan Tragedy.” The entertainment of the evening 
was under the direction of B. Q. Morgan; it included singing, in which everyone 
took part, and the reading of two extremely clever “Shakespearean” sonnets by 
Margery Bailey. 

The third session was held on Saturday morning. Only 35 or 40 were present, but 
most of these seemed to feel that, apart from the dinner-smoker, it was the best part 
of the meeting; there was lively criticism of the papers read, and at the end a more 
or less informal discussion of means of improving the program; it was evident, for 
example, that too many papers had been listed for reading on Friday morning 
(Members are hereby reminded again of the advisability of addressing their sug. 
gestions for improvements, in writing, to the new secretary-treasurer.) 

P. H. Houston read a resolution expressing the association’s “appreciation and 
gratitude” to the retiring secretary-treasurer, to Stanford University “for the use 
of its facilities,” and to the Social Committee “for the success of its arrangements.” 
Hardin Craig, before turning over the chairmanship to the new President, [ous 
Wann, announced that the group-chairmen of this meeting were to consider them- 
selves in office during the year 1938-39 and endeavor to secure good papers for the 
next meeting. Several new members were accepted by vote of those present. 

The retiring secretary-treasurer now reports that since the printing of the 1936- 
37 list of members 33 persons (including 4 Junior Members) have joined the associa- 
tion, as against 4 deaths, 9 resignations, and the dropping of 1 member for delin- 
quency in dues: a total membership of 257, the largest (he believes) in the history 
of the association. 


The financial report follows: 
RECEIPTS: 
Balance on hand, Nov. 27, 1937...... Makin leaves $ 375.10 
SE NY INI gS ci diale < oie di dow.cb 5.8 wis. vin ed¥ Seine eSaheess 1,181.00 
Transferred from one account to the other..................... 465.19 
Prete CS GUC ANOEE,, BY QUIET. «005 cvs cccecsesccesiossevce 10.60 
ih. 59 5595 inc dirdb Gewese csecisivnedsecion 4.19 
IN aihiss cassie nerds wcsncicereivisnwecin $2,036.08 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
hp AC RS le FAS ES ee ee FaEN Peewee $ 808.27 
oS NESSES Aa ae Be ae Cee ae ee er eT eT eee 185.14 
Transferred from one account to the other...................4. 465.19 
Printing and mimeographing..................0.eeeceeeeeeeee 105.51 
NE ies co vins ccs veccdceesdceseversseeenese 50.00 
Stationery, postage and mailing.................000e ee eeeeeee 16.29 
III goo a. 0.0:6 Cv ewesswesxencbedvnssneegeys 10.60 
Expenses of 1937 annual dinner. ...............00eeeeeeeeeeee 3.50 
Telegrams....... PCG fe SA AE SORT GOO LC I ARF EERIE Rt 1.76 
ee ee ee Oe ee $1,646.26 
nab iaoitie ds + 450s sese dese esen ss oe seme 389.82 
Total Sovcccecsocccceocoecesesce Cceccceceocccscccesecceos $2 036 .08 





Artuur E. Gorpon, Secretary-Treasurer. 








LIST OF MEMBERS 
OF THE 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
(Corrected to Feb. 14, 1939) 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
(The roll dates from July 13, 1893) 


Elected 


FERDINAND BALDENSPERGER 
The Sorbonne 
MICHELE BARBI 
University of Florence 
GutLtio BERTONI 
Reale Universita degli Studi, Rome 
Ators L, BRANDL 
University of Berlin 
Sr EpMunD Ca@AMBERS 
Eynsham, Oxfordshire, England 
R. A, CHAMBERS 
University College, London 
Vrtror10 CIAN 
University of Turin 
GrorcEs CrroT 
University of Bordeaux 
Sir Witu1am A. CRAIGIE 
Oxford, Eng. 
BENEDETTO CROCE 
Naples, Italy 
Gustav EHRISMAN 
Universitit, 
Germany 
OLIVER ELTON 
293 Woodstock Rd., Oxford, Eng. 
ArTURO FARINELLI 
University of Turin 
Max FORSTER 
University of Munich 
LuctaAN FOULET 
Paris, France 
WaLTER Witson GREG 
London, England 
H. J. C. Grrerson 
University of Edinburgh 
Paut Hazarp 
Collége de France, Paris 
ANDREAS HEUSLER 
University of Basel 


Griefswald (Preussor) 


1931 
1916 
1939 
1893 
1922 
1930 
1926 
1926 
1922 
1909 


1939 


1939 
1930 
1935 
1932 
1923 
1932 
1936 


1936 


JoHANNES Hoops 

University of Heidelberg 
ALFRED JEANROY 

University of Paris 
Otto JESPERSON 

Lundehave, Helsinggr, Denmark 
DANIEL JONES 

University of London 
EvuGEN KUHNEMANN 

University of Breslau 
ABEL LEFRANC 

Collége de France 
FERDINAND Lot 

The Sorbonne 
R. B. McKerrow 

London, England 
DANIEL MORNET 

Université de Paris, Paris 
Lorenz MorsBAcH 

University of Géttingen 
RAMON MENENDEZ PIDAL 

University of Madrid 
ALFRED W. POLLARD 

British Museum, London 
Mario Roques 

Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris 
EDWARD SCHROEDER 

University of Géttingen 
Percy SmmPson 

27 Old Road, Highfield, Oxford, Eng. 
RvupoLtpH THURNEYSEN 

University of Bonn 
FRANCESCO TORRACA 

University of Naples 
Kart VOSSLER 

University of Munich 
MaAvrice WILMOTTE 

Bruxelles, Belgium 
Henry Ceci, WyLp 

Oxford University 
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Life Members and Emeritus Members are indicated by 


Abarbanel, Albert, Asst. Prof., Univ. of New- 
ark, Newark, N. J. 

Abbot, William Richardson, Assoc. Prof. 
Eng., Coll. of Charleston, Charleston, 
S.C, 

Abbott, Allan, Prof. Eng., Teachers Coll., 
Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. 

Abbott, Charles David, Dir. of Libraries, 
Univ. of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. [Lockwood 
Memorial Lib.] 

Aberle, Nellie, Asst. Prof. Eng., Kansas 
State Coll., Manhattan, Kans. 

Able, Augustus Henry, III, Instr. Eng., 
Univ. of Delaware, Newark, Dela. 

«Abramson, (Mrs.) Muriel Morris, 4800 
Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Ackerman, Ethel M., Asst. Prof. Eng., Ham- 
line Univ., St. Paul, Minn. 

Ackerman, Robert W., Instr. Eng., Washing- 
ton State Coll., Pullman, Wash. 

Adam, F. O., Jr., Assoc. Prof. Spanish, La. 
Poly. Inst., Ruston, La. 

Adam, Jean Joseph, Assoc. Prof. French, 
Johnson C. Smith Univ., Charlotte, N. C. 

« Adams, Arthur, Prof. Eng. and Librarian, 
Trinity Coll., Hartford, Conn. 

« Adams, Edward Larrabee, Assoc. Prof. 
Rom. Langs., Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [1850 Washtenaw Ave.] 

Adams, George Cotton Smith, Instr. French, 
Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. [P.O. 
Box 83] 

Adams, Henry Welch, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Alabama Poly. Inst., Auburn, Ala. 

Adams, John Chester, Asst. Prof. Eng., Yale 
Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Adams, John Cranford, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. [345 Goldwin 
Smith Hall] 

Adams, John R., Assoc. Prof. Eng., San 
Diego State Coll., San Diego, Calif. 

Adams, Joseph Quincy, Dir. of Research, 
Folger Shakespeare Lib., Washington, 
D.C. 

Adams, Martin Ray, Prof. Eng., Franklin 
and Marshall Coll., Lancaster, Pa. [582 
School Lane] 

Adams, Nicholson Barney, Prof. Spanish, 
Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. [Route 4] 

Adams, Raymond William, Assoc. Prof. 
Eng., Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. 

« Adams, Warren Austin, 325 Second St., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Adkins, (Mrs.) Mary Grace Muse, Instr. 


Eng., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Tex. [Rox 
1687, Univ. Sta.] 

Adkins, Nelson Frederick, Asst. Prof. Eng. 
Washington Square Coll., N. Y. Uniy., 
New York, N. Y. [19 Christopher St.] 

Agard, Frederick Browning, Instr. French 
and Spanish, Princeton Univ., Princeton, 
N. J. [42 Linden Lane] 

Ahern, Agnes Madeleine, Head French Dept, 
Mt. St. Joseph Coll., West Hartford. 
Conn. 

Ahlstrom, Alvida, Chairman Dept. For 
Langs., State Teachers Coll., La Crosse, 
Wis. 

Ahrens, Frederick C., Assoc. Prof. German, 
Univ. of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 

Aiken, Pauline, Eng. Dept., Meredith Coll, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Ainsworth, Edward Gay, Jr., Assoc. Prof. 
Eng., Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
[209 Jesse Hall] 

Albrecht, Erich, Grad. Stud. Germanic 
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London, England (Hampstead): Westfield 
Coll. Lib. 

London, Ont.: Univ. of Western Ontario Lib. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Los Angeles City Coll. 
Lib. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Los Angeles Public Lib. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia Lib. 

Louisville, Ky.: Univ. of Louisville, Louisville 
Municipa! Coll. Lib. 








Lubbock, Tex. : Texas Tech. Coll. Lib. 

Lynchburg, Va.: Lynchburg Coll. Lib. 

Lynchburg, Va.: Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
Coll. Lib. 

Lyon (Rhone) France: Bibliotheque, Univ. 
de Lyon. 


Macon, Ga.: Candler Memorial Lib. Wes- 
leyan Coll. 

Madison, N. J.: Drew Univ. Lib. 

Madison, Wis. : Univ. of Wisconsin Lib. 

Manchester, England: The John Rylands 
Memorial Lib. 

Manchester, England: Victoria Univ. Lib. 

Manila, P. I.: Univ. of the Philippines Lib. 

Mansfield, Ohio: Senior H. S. Lib., West 
Park Dr. 

Marburg, Germany: Universititsbibliothek 

Marquette, Mich.: Northern State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Marysville, Pa.: Marysville H. S. Lib. 

Maryville, Tenn.: Lamar Memorial Lib., 
Maryville Coll. 

McKenzie, Tenn.: Bethel Coll. Lib. 

Memphis, Tenn.: Cossitt Lib. 

Memphis, Tenn. : State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Messina, Italy: R. Biblioteca Universitaria 

Middleton, Conn.: Wesleyan Univ. Lib. 

Milan, Italy: Biblioteca Nazionale di Brera 

Milledgeville, Ga.: Georgia State Coll. for 
Women Lib. 

Milligan College, Tenn.. Milligan Coll. Lib. 

Milton, Wis.: Milton Coll. Lib. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Chapman Memorial Lib., 
Milwaukee-Downer Coll. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Marquette Univ. Johnston 
Hall Lib. (1131 W. Wisconsin Ave.) 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Augsburg Seminary Lib. 

Minneapolis, Minn. : Minneapolis Athenaeum 
Lib. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Univ. of Minnesota Lib. 

Missoula, Mont.: Univ. of Montana Lib. 

Montgomery, Ala.: Houghton Lib., Hunting- 
don Coll. 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada: McGill Univ. Lib. 

Morehead, Ky.: Johnson Camden L.ib., 
Morehead State Teachers Coll. 

Morgantown, W. Va.: West Va. Univ. Lib. 

Morristown, N. J.: Morris Jr. Coll. Lib. 

Moscow, Idaho: Univ. of Idaho Lib. 

Moscow, U.S.S.R.: All Union Higher Inst. 
for Tech. Ed., Kolpatschnij per. 5 

Moscow, U.S.S.R.: Wsesojusnaya Biblioteka, 
imeni V. I. Lenina, Ul. Marpa I Engelsa, 
14 
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Moskwa, U.S.S.R.: Komitetu Po Delam 
Wysshej Shkoly, Ul. Kubjyshewa2i 

Moskva 14—U.S.S.R.: Moskovsk. Instituty 
Istorii, Filosofii I Literatury, Sokolnikj 
Rostokinskij Pr. 11/13 

Moskva, U.S.S.R.: Zentr. Nautsch. IssJ. 
Inst., Jazika I Pismenn. Narodov SSSR 
Volkhonka 18/2 

Miinchen, Germany: Bayerische Staats. 
Bibliothek 

Minchen, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 

Muncie, Ind.: Ball State Teachers Coll. Li} 

Murray, Ky.: Murray St. Teach. Coll. Lib. 


Nanking, China: National Central Univ: Lib 

Nashville, Tenn.: A. and I. State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Fisk Univ. Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt Univ. Lib. 

New Brunswick, N. J.: New Jersey Coll. for 
Women Lib. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England: Armstrong 
Coll. Lib. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 2, Eng.: The Lib., 
King’s Coll. 

New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univ. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Dillard Univ. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Sophie Newcomb Me- 
morial Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Tulane Univ. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Ursuline Coll. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Xavier Univ. Lib. 

New Rochelle, N. Y.: Coll. of New Rochelle 
Lib. 

New Wilmington, Pa.: Westminster Coll. 
Lib. 

New York, N. Y.: Columbia Univ. Lib. 

New York, N. Y.: Editors’ Lib., American 
Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave. 

New York, N. Y.: Fordham Univ. Lib., 
Woolworth Bldg., 233 B’way 

New York, N. Y.: Hunter Coll. Lib. 

New York, N. Y. (Sth Ave. and 42nd St): 
New York Public Lib. 

New York, N. Y.: Washington Sq. Lib., 
N.Y.U. 

Niagara Univ., N. Y.: Niagara Univ. Lib. 

Norman, Okla.: Univ. of Oklahoma Lib. 

Northfield, Minn. : Carleton Coll. Lib. 

Notre Dame, Ind.: Notre Dame Univ. Lib. 


Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin Coll. Lib. 
Okmulgee, Okla. : Okmulgee Jr. Coll., 8th and 
Muskogee 
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Olivet, Mich.: Olivet Coll. Lib. 

Omaha, Neb.: Creighton Univ. Lib. 

Omaha, Neb.: Duchesne Coll. Lib. 

Omaha, Neb.: Municipal Univ. of Omaha 
Lib. 

Orono, Me.: Univ. of Maine Lib. 

Oxford, England: The Taylor Lib. 


Painesville, Ohio: Murray Lib., Lake Erie 
Coll. 

Paris, France. Institut de Littérature com- 
parée, Faculté des Lettres de |’Université, 
rue de la Sorbonne 

Peiping, China: National Univ. of Peking 
Lib. 

Philadelphia, Pa. (Logan Square): Free Lib. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Temple Univ. Lib. 

Philadelphia, Pa. : Univ. of Pennsylvania Lib. 

Pittsburgh, Kans.: Kansas State Teachers 


Coll., Porter Lib. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Free Lib. of 
Allegheny 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Lib., Periodical 
Room (4400 Forbes St.) 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: Duquesne Univ. Lib. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Mt. Mercy Coll. Lib 

Portland, Ore.: Albany Coll. Lib., 1230 S. W. 
Main St. 

Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Lib. 

Providence, R. I.: Brown Univ. Lib. 

Providence, R. I.: Providence Public Lib. 
(Washington St.) 

Pullman, Wash.: State Coll. of Wash. Lib. 


Raleigh, N. C.: No. Car. State Coll. Lib. 

Rangoon, Burma (University Estate): Univ. 
Lib. 

Rennes, France: Bibliotheque’ de l’Univer- 
sité 

Reno, Nev.: Public School Lib., High School 
Bldg. 

Richmond, Ky.: Eastern Ky. State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Richmond, Va.: Univ. of Richmond Lib. 

Richmond, Va.: Virginia Union Univ. Lib. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, S. A.: Bibliotheca 
Central De Educacao, Caixa Postal (P.O. 
Box) 1.702 

Rio Piedras, P. R.: Eng. Dept., Univ. of 
Puerto Rico 

Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico: Univ. of Puerto 
Rico Lib. 

Ripon, Wis. : Lane Lib., Ripon Coll. 

Rochester, Minn.: Rochester Jr. Coll. Lib. 

Rochester, N. Y.: Univ. of Rochester Lib. 

Rock Island, Ill.: Denkmann Memorial Lib., 


Augustana College and Theological Sem- 
inary 


Sacramento, Calif.: California State Lib. 

St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: St. Bonaventure 
Coll. Lib. 

St. Francis, Wis.: St. Clare Coll. Lib. 

St. Louis, Mo.: St. Louis Public Lib. 

St. Louis, Mo.: Washington Univ. Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Coll. of St. Thomas Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Hamline Univ. Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Macalester Coll. Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Public Lib. 

Salem, Ore. Williamette Univ. Lib. 

Salem, Va.: Roanoke Coll. Lib. 

San Bernardino, Calif.: San Bernardino Val- 
ley Union Jr. Coll. Lib. 

San Francisco, Calif.: San Francisco Coll. for 
Women Lib. 

San Jose, Calif.: State Coll. Lib. 

San Marino, Calif.: The Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Lib. and Art Gallery 

Santa Ana, Calif.: Santa Ana Jr. Coll. Lib., 
917 Main St. 

Santa Barbara, Calif.: Santa Barbara State 
Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y.: Skidmore Coll. Lib. 

Scranton, Pa.: Marywood Coll. Lib. 

Searcy, Ark.: Harding Coll. Lib. 

Seattle, Wash.: Public Lib., Periodical Dept. 

Seattle, Wash.: Seattle Pacific Coll. Lib. 

Seattle, Wash.: Univ. of Washington Lib. 

Selinsgrove, Pa.: Susquehanna Univ. Lib. 

Sewanee, Tenn.: Univ. of the South Lib. 

Shanghai, (Chenju) China: Nat’l Chi-Nan 
Univ. Lib. 

Shawnee, Okla.: Okla. Baptist Univ. Lib. 

Sheffield, Eng.: The Library, The University 

Sofia, Bulgaria: Bibliotheque de l’Universite 

South Hadley, Mass.: Mount Holyoke Coll. 
Lib. 

Southampton, Eng.: Univ. Coll. Lib. 

Stanford Univ., Calif.: Stanford Univ. Lib. 

State College, Miss.: Mississippi State Coll. 
Lib. 

State College, Pa.: Pennsylvania State Coll. 
Lib. 

Staunton, Va.: Mary Baldwin Coll. Lib. 

Stellenbosch, S. Africa: Univ. Lib. 

Stillwater, Okla. : Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical Coll. Lib. 

Storrs, Conn.: Connecticut State Coll. Lib. 

Strasbourg, France: Nationale et Universi- 
taire 

Swansea, England: Univ. Coll. of Swansea, 
Singleton Park 
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Swarthmore, Pa. : Swarthmore Coll. Lib. 

Sydney, Australia: Fisher Lib., Univ. of 
Sydney 

Sydney, New South Wales: Public Lib. 

Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse Univ. Lib. 


Tacoma, Wash.: Coll. of Puget Sound Lib. 

Taihoku, Formosa, Japan: Taihoku Im- 
perial Univ. Lib. 

Talladega, Ala.: Talladega Coll. Lib. 

Tallahassee, Fla.: Fla. State Coll. for 
Women Lib. 

Tarkio, Mo.: Tarkio Coll. Lib. 

Terre Haute, Ind.: Indiana State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Tokyo, Japan: Coll. of Lit., Imperial Univ. 

Toledo, Ohio: Univ. of the City of Toledo 
Lib. (2801 W. Bancroft St.) 

Tortonto, Can.: Univ. of Toronto Lib. 

Toronto, Ont., Can.: Victoria Univ. Lib., 
(Queen’s Park) 

Triplicane, Madras, India: Univ. Lib., Senate 
House 

Troy, Ala.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Tucson, Ariz.: Univ. of Arizona Lib. 

Tufts College, Mass.: Tufts Coll. Lib. 

Tulsa, Okla. : Univ. of Tulsa Lib. 


University, Ala.: Univ. of Alabama Lib. 
University., La.: Louisiana State Univ. Lib. 
University, Miss. : Univ. of Mississippi Lib. 
University, Va.: Univ. of Virginia Lib. 


Valdosta, Ga.: Emory Jr. Coll. Lib. 

Valparaiso, Ind.: Valparaiso Univ. Lib. 

Vancouver, B. C.: Univ. of British Columbia 
Lib. 

Vermillion, S. D.: Univ. of South Dakota 
Lib. 
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Victoria, Australia: Central Lib., Uniy. of 
Melbourne, Carlton N 3 

Voronezh, U.S.S.R.. Voronezhsk. Gos. Unj. 
versitet, Fundament., Biblioteka, Univer. 
sitetsk Ul. 


Waco, Texas Baylor: Univ. Lib. 

Walla Walla, Wash.: Whitman Coll. Lib. 

Washington, D. C.: American Univ. Lib 

Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univ. of Amer- 
ica Lib. 

Washington, D. C.: Folger Shakespeare | (}) 
(East Capital St.) 

Washington, D. C.: Miner Teachers Co}! 
Lib. 

Washington, Pa.: Washington and Jefferson 
Coll. Lib. 

Waterloo, Ont., Canada: Lib., Waterloo 
Coll. and Lutheran Theological Seminary 

Waterville, Maine: Colby Coll. Lib. 

Waukesha, Wis. : Carroll Coll. Lib. 

Webster Groves, Mo.: Webster Coll. Lib. 

Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley Coll. Lib. 

Wellington, W. 1, New Zealand: Victoria 
Univ. Coll. Lib. 

West Baden, Ind.: West Baden Univ. Lib. 

West Los Angeles, Calif.: Univ. of California 
at Los Angeles (405 Hilgard Ave.) 

Whittier, Calif.: Whittier Coll. Lib. 

Williamsburg, Va.: College of William and 
Mary Lib. 

Williamstown, Mass. : Williams Coll. Lib. 

Wilson, N. C.: Atlantic Christian Coll. Lib 

Winfield, Kans.: Southwestern Coll. Lib. 

Winnipeg, Canada: Univ. of Manitoba Lib. 

Worcester, Mass. : Clark Univ. Lib. 

Worcester, Mass.: Holy Cross Coll. Lib. 

Wuchang, Hupeh, China: Wuhan Univ. Lib. 
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THE OXFORD ANTHOLOGY 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Chosen and Edited by 
William Rose Benét and Norman Holmes Pearson 


xxx, 1706 pp. Complete in one volume, $4.50. Volume One 
(to Walt Whitman), $2.50; Volume Two, $3.00. 


Fy wee of praise from professors and literary critics everywhere has greeted 
the appearance of this new and distinguished textbook. Designec especially 
for the survey course in American Literature, it is neither a conventional collec- 
tion of obvious material nor an omnibus of literary and social history. Rather 
the material in many sections represents such a fresh point of view that it 
virtually demands a new critical approach to a field which is rapidly being 
recognized as one of increasing importance. 


The modern section offers the most liberal selection from today’s literary leaders 
ever presented in a comparable anthology. So generous, in fact, is this section 
that the volume becomes an ininenndite source-book to anyone interested in 
that period alone. Many contemporary writers have supplied special notes and 
introductions and the editors have often been given access to new, revised texts 
not yet published. 


Yet, while the emphasis is shifted closer to the present, the older figures are by 
mo means neglected. The standard authors are represented in more than full 
measure and professors who stress the earlier periods will find this anthology 
well suited to their needs. The critical commentaries, biographies and notes 
provide all of the necessary enrichment material for classroom study. 


"All I need to say about your new Anthology of American Literature is that 1 shall use it as 
soon as possible.’ ProressoR ODELL SHEPARD, Trinity College. 


PLP ped that you take in this new publication is certainly justified. It is not only an extraor- 
dinarily comprebensive book, but also admirably proportioned.’’ PROFESSOR G. R. MAcMINN, 
California Institute of Technology. 


"The union of sound historical scholarship and of finely bred literary taste distinguish it from 
all the anthologies of American writing that bave as yet appeared.’’ PROFESSOR JOHN WALDRON, 
Georgetown University. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 
By W. O. Sypherd 
232 pp. $2.00 
Here is an invaluable guide to the study of the Bible as literature. Up to date 
in scholarship, concise and informing, it will prove to be a useful textbook. The 


King James Version of 1611 serves as the basis for discussion. The author is 
Professor of English at the University of Delaware. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 FIFTH AVE... NEW YORK 
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ENGLISH PROSE OF THE 
VICTORIAN ERA 


Chosen and Edited by 
Charles Frederick Harrold and William D. Templeman 
1xxx, 1744 pp. $4.75 


7s WHOLE of Victorian writing has been sifted to achieve this unusually com- 
prehensive and well-planned anthology. The major writers—Carlyle, Ruskin, 
and Arnold—are liberally represented, with generous selections from Macaulay, 
Newman, Mill, Froude, Thackeray, Huxley, Alexander Smith, Pater, Stevenson, 
and Morris. Special features of the book include: critical commentaries on the 
authors drawn from standard criticism, biographical chronologies in outline form, 
ample notes, and a brilliant introductory essay on the period. Complete selections 
are given whenever possible. The editors are at Michigan State Normal College 
at Ypsilanti and the University of Illinois, respectively. 

‘An excellent book in all respects—unquestionably the best in its field. Indeed its fine bibli- 
ographies, notes and introduction, and its remarkably full selections from the prose writers, 


make it a useful work of reference as well as a textbook of distinction.’’ PROFESSOR HYDER 
E. Rouitns, Harvard University. 


"'For ten years I have wanted a book like ENGLISH PROSE OF THE VICTORIAN ERA. 
To me the book is admirable; 1 shall be using it next semester.’’ PROFESSOR ELIZABETH LEE 
Harris, Winthrop College. 


"I shall use ENGLISH PROSE OF THE VICTORIAN ERA next year.’’ PROFESSOR JOHN W. 
Dopps, Stanford University. 


“The only adequate prose anthology of the period which it covers.’’ PROFESSOR HORACE A. 
EATON, Syracuse University. 


it is by far the finest volume in its field. We shall surely use it.’’ PROFESSOR MERLIN L, NEFF, 
Walla Walla College. 


"It is the richest in material of any | know, and all the major writers are represented. Pro- 
fessor Harrold’s introduction is masterly. All the supplementary material is full and admirably 
adequate.’’ PROFESSOR FREDERICK W. Roe, University of Wisconsin. 


"It is an excellent, readable volume. It should make a satisfactory text.’’ SisTER M. MADELENA, 
Saint Mary's College, University of Notre Dame. 


ENGLISH PROSE OF THE 


ROMANTIC PERIOD 
Chosen and Edited by 


C. F. MacIntyre and Majl Ewing 
375 pp. $2.35 


The editors have tried to maintain a unity behind an apparent diversity: to show 
the relation between the life and letters of the period. Part I contains ali necessary 
material from the major writers: Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincey, Landor. 
Part II departs from the usual scheme by including some of the more lively 
critical reviews, social criticism, journals and letters, biography and autobiography. 
Short biographies and numerous notes make the textbook an ideal one for class 
study. The editors are both at the University of California at Los Angeles. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 FIFTH AVE... NEW YORK 
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Freshman English 


ON GOING TO COLLEGE: A Symposium. 298 pp., $1.85. A round of informal 
conversations with thirteen eminent educators and scholars addressed primarily 
to beginning college and university students. An ideal textbook for the orientation 
course, it attempts to suggest some liberal intellectual perspective for the four 
years of undergraduate life. It tries to show the claim which various branches 
of study may justly have upon a student's attention. Contributors include: A. M. 
Compton, Chicago; J. F. Dashiell, North Carolina; Irwin Edman, Columbia; 
H. C. Lancaster, Johns Hopkins; R. M. MaclIver, Columbia; J. B. Munn, Har- 
vard; Wallace Notestein, Yale; E. K. Rand, Harvard; C. B. Tinker, Yale: 
Clarence Ward, Oberlin; R. D. Welch, Princeton; H. A. Wichelns, Cornell; 
C. F. Wishart, Wooster. 

AMERICA THROUGH THE ESSAY. Edited by A. Theodore Johnson, South- 
western at Memphis, and Allen Tate, Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina. 512 pp., $1.75. An original anthology which offers an integrated 
and challenging course of readings for classes in English composition. Contains 
notes, study questions, biographies. 


Modern Languages 


FRENCH OPERATIC READINGS: The French Originals of Five Great Operas. 
Edited by G. T. Wilkinson, Ohio University. xii, 510 pp., $2.50. An unusual 
new intermediate reader which is already proving extremely popular. Contents: 
Prévost’s Manon Lescaut, Beaumarchais’s Le Barbier de Séville, Mérimée’s 
Carmen, Hugo's Le Roi s’amuse, France’s Le Jongleur de Notre-Dame. Edited 
with introductions, notes, vocabulary. Oxford Library of French Texts. 
SCRITTORI ITALIANI: Lives, Works, Texts, Anecdotes. By Ginevra Capocelli, 
De Witt Clinton High School, 445 pp., $1.75. A rapid survey of the great 
Italian writers designed as an intermediate reader. Study questions, vocabulary. 
ZERKAULEN’S BEETHOVEN IN AMSTERDAM. Edited by T. A. Rattler. 80 pp. 
Paper, 65¢. A beautiful and moving portrait of the child Beethoven by a con- 
temporary German writer of distinction. Edited with introduction, notes, vocabu- 
lary, for second year college German. Oxford Library of German Texts. 
DEUTSCHE KULTUR: Ein Lesebuch. Edited by Harry Steinhauer, University of 
Saskatchewan. About 310 pp., Probable Price, $2.00. A new intermediate text- 
book to be published in the Spring. A cultural reader which introduces the 
student to German by offering him a glimpse of German civilization in its various 
aspects. The selections are from standard authors. They are in the original German 
= are not paraphrased or simplified by the editor. Oxford Library of German 
exts. 
OXFORD RAPID-READING SPANISH TEXTS. General Editor, Aurelio M. Espi- 
nosa, Stanford University. Each about 64 pp., 30¢. Ten volumes now ready. 
A SHORT REVIEW OF FRENCH GRAMMAR. By Clifford M. Crist, formerly 
of Princeton University, 206 pp., $1.10. A remarkably compact and practical 
book which has won wide favor as a classroom text. Contains ten progressive 
lessons, plus two review chapters. Additional supplementary exercises are offered 
in the new edition. Oxford Library of French Texts. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 FIFTH AVE... NEW YORK 
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Members of the 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


fire Cordially Invited to Make 


7 DAYS’ FREE TEST 
of the 


LINGUAPHONE SETS 


in 


FRENCH - GERMAN 
ITALIAN - SPANISH 


and other European languages including English, 
Russian, Polish, Swedish, Finnish, Portuguese and 
Irish. 


In thousands of classrooms at colleges and high 
schools the Linguaphone Language Records, elec- 
trically recorded, have demonstrated their practical 
value to teachers and pupils. 


Without Obligation Send For 


LINGUAPHONE BOOK & FREE TRIAL OFFER 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


64 R.C.A. Building New York City 


























IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 








ENGLISH 


TWELVE WAYS TO BUILD 
A VOCABULARY 


By Archibald Hart 


“The value of a large vocabulary in mak- 
ing the most of one’s ability has been 
brought out repeatedly. A limited vocabu- 
lary limits both comprehension and ex- 
pression, restricting and confining the 
Farts. use of one’s powers. . . . Dr. 
rt’s premise is that words are fasci- 
nating, and his presentation of informa- 
tion and questions makes them so and 
should arouse the curiosity of even the 
least interested student. . . . All of Dr, 
Hart’s suggested were to build a vocabut 
lary lead one inevitably to the dictionary. 
A capable teacher may thus use the 
to encourage a habit which is probably in- 
separable from the acquisition of a rich 
and varied vocabulary. And for those who 
are already confirmed dictionary addicts, 
this volume will lure them more frequent- 
ly to the dictionary and Suggest new meth- 
ods of browsing therein.” —Johnson O’Con- 
seo Includes 10 keyed vocabulary tests. 


A HISTORY OF FOREIGN 

WORDS IN ENGLISH 
By Mary Serjeantson 
“Dr. Serjeantson’s book is a scholar’s book, 
for the acasien of scholars, but no one 
who appreciates the beauty and variety of 
this language of ours can fail to be in- 
terested in the subject. Chapter by chapter, 
this book takes up the many elements that 
have gone into the making of the English 
language. Students should welcome such 
a work hey vivid interest.”"—New York 
Times, $6.0 


COCKNEY, PAST AND 
E 


P 
A Short History of the Dialect of London 
By William Matthews 

The spirit of the dialect is discussed, its 
pronunciation, grammar, slang, idioms "and 
mannerisms, the attitudes adopted toward 
it at various times by non-Cockneys, as 
well as the + part which Cockney 
a pared in the growth of Standard Eng- 
is 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
COLLOQUIAL wr gener 
Fourth Editi y revised 
and enlarged 
By Henry Cecit Wyld 

An account of the history of English pro- 
nunciation from the early 15th century to 
the beginning of the 19th, this book is es- 
sentially a study of the lan age as it is 
spoken. The development of English vowel 
sounds in stressed syllables, of those in 
unstressed syllables, and of the pronuncia- 
- $3.00 consonant sounds is treated in de- 
tai 


THE UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Edited by Henry Cecil Wyld 
“A veritable history of human culture, and 
as such, is as valuable to the general reader 
as to the historian or hilologist. Alto- 
gether it is a superb an ae work, 
one that I find indispensable in my Eng- 
lish classes.”—Ruth 4. Firor, Geneva Col- 
ee 1,440 large pages. Formerly $10.50. 

ow 








FRENCH 


LE MOT JUSTE 
A Dictionary of English and French 
Homonyms 


Revised and enlarged from J. G. Ander- 
ict original edition by Lewis C. Harmer, 
1. 


MINUET 
A atest Survey of French & English 
Literary Ideas in the 18th Century 
By F. C. Green 

A searching, critical study in reciprocity, 
in the interfusion and exchange of ideas 
between France and England during the 
century when their literatures were most 
in contact. $4.00 


MANON LESCAUT 
By the Abbe Prévost 


Translated from the edition of 1731 by 
Helen Waddell, with an introduction by 
George Saintsbury. $2.00 


RUSSIAN 


A NEW RUSSIAN GRAMMAR 
By Anna H. Semeonoff 
Third Revised Edition 
A practical manual for the ome, writing 
and speaking of Russian. $1.8 
A FIRST RUSSIAN READER 
By Anna H. Semeonoff 
In these stories an attempt has been made 
to give some idea of the new features in 
Russian life. $1.25 
THE CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER 
By A. S. Pushk 
A Russian reader with ereieuaion, notes 
and vocabulary by Anna H. Semeonoff. 


$1.25 
SPANISH 
A Modern be ee -English & 


English-Span 
TECHNICAL AND ENGINEERING 
DICTIONA 


By R. L. Cuinle 
$4.00 


Send for examination copies on approval at liberal professional discount 











E. P,. DUTTON & COMPANY, INC. 


300 Fourth Avenue, New York 























NEW HARVARD BOOKS 








Tom Brown of Facetious Memory 
By BENJAMIN BOYCE 


Although not a major writer, Tom Brown was unquestionably a major figure 
in the writing world of London at a time when the profession of letters was 
just beginning to be independent. Professor Boyce has surveyed both his 
colorful life and his extensive writings, with due consideration of his influence 
upon later English writers. HARVARD STUDIES IN ENGLISH, 21. $2.50 


England’s Eliza 
By ELKIN C. WILSON 
Robert Hillyer says: “Mr. Wilson’s England’s Eliza will fascinate anyone who 
is attracted toward that great and enigmatic Queen. It is a masterly piece 
of research; but more than that, it will interest the amateur of history as 


the complete record of the most mysterious enchantment ever cast over a 
people by a sovereign.” HARVARD STUDIES IN ENGLISH, 20. $5.00 


The Formation of Thomas Fuller’s Holy and Profane States 
By WALTER E. HOUGHTON, JR. 
The only book of criticism about Fuller that has ever been published, this 
study is a unique contribution to English literary and intellectual history. 
It looks into Fuller’s mind just before he began to write and during the time 
of writing and sees how it was working. HARVARD STUDIES IN ENGLISH, 19. 
3.00 


Positivism in the United States, 1853-1861 
By RICHMOND L. HAWKINS 


New material in the chapters on the village of Modern Times and on the 
apostleship of Henry Edger is the most important contribution this volume 
makes to the history of Positivism, begun by Professor Hawkins in his 
Auguste Comte and the United States, 1816-1853. $3.00 


Painter and Poet 
By CHAUNCEY B. TINKER 


“Here is no layman speaking to laymen; but a far more unusual thing, 
knowledge and wisdom so shaped that the layman can understand and enjoy 
them.”—Saturday Review. “A sympathetic, understanding and stimulating 
analysis of the work of such 18th century painters as Hogarth, Reynolds, 
Blake, Wilson, Turner, and Constable.”—Hartford Times, $3.50 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Publishers of the Loeb Classical Library 
17 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


























SIR WILLIAM D’AVENANT: POET LAUREATE AND 
PLAY WRIGHT-MANAGER 


By ARTHUR H. NETHERCOT 


This biography of the reputed son of Shakespeare is far more comprehensive than 
Harbage’s study, and contains much new information from books and documents. 
It offers a striking picture of the man and his time and a critical evaluation in the 
light of the present day. Written with vitality and a fine sense of historical pre- 


cision. $4.00 


THE MAKING OF THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 
By ALBERT Morton TuRNER 


“... bears every evidence of energy and scholarship . .. a complete and authorita- 
tive study of the origins of a work that has been justly called the greatest of 
Charles Reade’s fiction.”—Edwin Francis Edgett, Boston Transcript. Treats of each 
“borrowing” as it occurs. $3.00 


TUDOR PURITANISM: A Chapter in the History of Idealism 
By MARSHALL M. KNAPPEN 


Lights up dark areas in the field of Tudor Puritanism with searching scholarship and 
fresh evaluations. Pictures sixteenth-century figures such as Tyndale, Luther, Knox, 
Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. $4.00 


A COLLEGE PROFESSOR OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
Lucio Marineo Siculo Among the Spanish Humanists. 


By Caro LYnn 


“, .. not only a complete and highly satisfactory biography of Marineo but also a 
detailed study of Spanish humanism. Her research has been thorough and loving 
and she has had the talent to build up out of her gleanings a book which is readable 
and rewarding.”—Saturday Review of Literature. $3.00 


THE SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ITALIAN DUEL 


By Freperick R. Bryson 


The first full treatment of the theories and practices which were foundations of the 
modern duel—still existent in some countries and of wide influence on literature. 
“You have made your subject sparkle with life . . . added a whole building to the 
citadel of scholarship.”—Professor Antonio Marinoni $3.00 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE TO ENGLISH STUDIES 
Compiled by Tom Peete Cross 


The seventh revised edition of the author’s bibliography, formerly entitled A List 
of Books and Articles, Chiefly Bibliographical, etc. $1.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

















2~—— Heath's Standard Reference Books —— 











"Indispensable to the American scholar" 
Curme and Kurath’s 


A GRAMMAR 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Vol. I. HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE (Kurath) Jn prepa- 
ration 

Vol. II. PARTS OF SPEECH AND ACCIDENCE (Curme) Net $3.50 

Vol. III. SYNTAX (Curme) Net $5.00 








HEATH'S STANDARD FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Edited by J. E. MANSION 


Part I. French to English Net $11.00 
Part II. English to French Net $10.00 
Subscription price (both volumes) Net $20.00 
We are pleased to announce that PART II of this comprehensive, modern, 
and scholarly dictionary is being published this month—March, 1939. It will 


be a fitting companion to PART | which has been called "a splendid achieve- 
ment, superseding all its predecessors." 








Complete, authoritative, convenient, with rules liberalized and simplified 


Woolley and Scott's 


COLLEGE HANDBOOK 
OF COMPOSITION, Third Edition 


Continues the established preéminence of the time-honored “Woolley” as 
the authority in matters of correct English usage. $1.24 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO = ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 



































“One of the masterpieces of the Spanish 
drama of the Siglo de oro” 


LA ESTRELLA 
DE SEVILLA 


With Notes and Vocabulary by 
JOHN OTIS REED @ ESTHER M. DIXON 


INTRODUCTION by 
JOHN M. HILL 


Indiana University 








Carefully edited to make available for class use this interesting 
and important Spanish classic. The text is based on the Foulché- 
Delbosc critical edition. Professor Reed has scrupulously pre- 
served the readings of the original wherever it was possible to 
do so. Variant readings are given as they appear in the only two 
extant seventeenth-century editions. 

The Introduction includes a discussion of the text, author- 
ship, date of publication and composition, the plot, the sources 
and treatment, and the literary history of the play. In press. 


















































ARTHURIAN LEGENDS 
IN MEDIEVAL ART 


By 
ROGER SHERMAN LOOMIS 


IN COLLABORATION WITH 
LAURA HIBBARD LOOMIS 


With a colored frontispiece 
and 420 illustrations 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
$12.00 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


100 WASHINGTON SQUARE EAST, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
1938 


To members of The Modern Language Association $8.00 











EUROPE ¢ MEXICO 
eSOVIET UNIGNe 


You see how life is really lived—you meet the 
people—you travel with companions of your own 
mental age in a small informal group—those things 
best done together are done cooperatively; other- 
wise you pursue your own interests—services are 
generously inclusive. 


ever Ane. Sates under leadership 

Dr. Robinson, author of 
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tiquities of the 2 -w _=_ 
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Union for th “fate & 
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MEXICO IN paesness (oveand peeson) 
under leadership of Herbert Weinstock. 
An a a complete cmv. Sailing 
quly he 5. $468 

rave #85 
First Class 
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‘INSIDE EUROPE” (fourth season). 
Aucatons —— Student 
London, penhagen 
Leningrad, — Stock 
—— Paris. For 


only. 
July 1. Back Aug. 22. 


Fann BY , Eee (fourth season). 





nounced. Caen 
—4 Mont St. Michel, St. Malo, 
Tours, Chateaux of the Loire, Car- 
SCANDINAVIA, LAPLAND, FINLAND. cassonne, Nimes, Avignon, Aries, Can- 


3 to announced. Denmark, nes, Nice, Grenoble, Geneva (Switzer- 
Swed Norway, North Cape C land), Dijon, Paris, ete. Option exten- 


Lapland, — London. sion. For ses _ 
extension dents 0! 
> Banting July 27. Ne gay evcce $398 


COOPERATIVE EUROPE. Auspices Co- CYCLING IN SCANDINAVIA with short 


ane A Leader: sojourns in England, Socom. France, 
or. — = L gt 5 under leadersht p of om Northwood, 
Sweden, Wintand, wuts, Scotland, jr., ex-President, National Student 


serait: $675 © tiny Se $398 


Steamship passage Third Class except for “Egypt 
and Greece” and “Mexico in Progress.” For informa- 
tion regarding itineraries, social and cultural pro- 
grams, etc., on these and other trips, address: 


The OPEN ROAD 


8 W.40™ST. 
NEW YORK 


Cooperating in the Soviet Union with Intourist 


DEPT. 18 
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| THE CENTURY READINGS 


T= purpose of the Century Readings is to offer a well- 
balanced, world-wide view of literature, broken up into 
a number of parts each of which is devoted to a particular 
section frequently studied by itself in our colleges and uni- 
versities. The books are especially noteworthy because of the 
discriminating choice of materials, the completeness of the 
individual selections, the scholarliness and simplicity of the 
introduction, prefaces, and notes, the legibility of the print- 

















ing, and the beauty and substantiality of the bindings. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
(Fourth Edition) 


Edited by Frep L. Patter. Royal 8vo, 
1185 pages, $4.00. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
(Fourth Edition) 


Edited by J. W. Cuntirrs, J. F. A. 
Pyre and Kart Younc. Royal &8vo, 
1197 pages, $4.00. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
ANCIENT CLASSICAL 


LITER- 
ATURE 


Edited by Grant SHowgrman. Royal 
8vo, 614 pages, $3.00. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
CIENT CLASSICAL AND 


AN 
MODERN EUROPEAN LITER- 
ATURE 


Edited by J. W. Cuntirre and Grant 
SuowerMan. Royal 8vo, 1157 pages, 
$4.00. Two-volume edition, $3.00 a vo 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
THE BIBLE 


Edited by J. W. Cunuirrs and H,. M. 
— 8vo, 651 pages, maps, 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
EUROPEAN LITERATURE 
(Medieval and Modern) 

Edited by J. W. Cuntirre. Royal 8vo, 
543 pages, $3.00. 

CENTURY READINGS IN 
THE AMERICAN SHORT 
STORY 


Edited by Frep L. Patter. Royal &vo, 
550 pages, $3.50. 

CENTURY READINGS IN 
THE ENGLISH ESSAY 

Edited by Louis Wann. Royal &vo, 
529 pages, $3.50. 

CENTURY READINGS IN 
THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


Edited by J. W. Cuntirrs. Royal 8vo, 
556 pages, $3.50. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
THE NINETEENTH 


CEN- 
TURY POETS 
Edited by Frepertcx E. Pierce, Royal 
8vo, 545 pages, $3.50. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Edited by J. W. Cuntirre and H. M. 
es Royal 8vo, 277 pages, 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Edited by J. W. Cunuirrgz and H. M. 
a Royal 8vo, 384 pages, 


You are invited to write for more complete descriptions, tables of contents, etc., of the 
particular volumes in this series in which you are most interested. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd St. 
New York 


2126 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


| 
| A combination many teachers 


| have been looking for 





| INTERMEDIATE 
FRENCH 


GRAMMAR AND READINGS 
By 
Harry Kurz, Pu.D. 


— BOOK, designed for economy and conveni- 

ence, combines in unique fashion between the 
covers of a single, handy-size volume a handbook 
of French grammar and a plentiful collection of gen- 
erous selections from the best French literature of 
the nineteenth century, prose and poetry. The gram- 
mar handbook provides an adequate review for sec- 
ond-year college classes, and includes comprehen- 
sive exercises, a highly effective system of illustrating 
| principles, and a very useful chart of contents to 
| facilitate the assignment of work, the correction of 
papers, and reference. The reading selections include 
fiction, drama, descriptive prose, memoirs, and ten 
| great poems. Supplementary reading lists and a vo- 
| cabulary are provided. 


Octavo, 523 pages, illustrated 




















THE CENTURY MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 


35 West 32nd St., New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 



























































INTRODUCTION TO 
FRENCH GRAMMAR 


BALL—MEYLAN—BALL 


Illustrated $1.90 


From early comments 


“Its new and original presentation will appeal to a great many instruc- 
tors.”—Jean Albert Bede, Columbia University 


“We are most favorably impressed with the graphic grammar construc- 
tion, with the variety of exercises, and with the dignity and technique 
of the entire work for college use.—H. Wynn Rickey, Southern Methodist 
University 


“One of the most intelligent presentations of the subject I have seen. 
The grammatical exercises and the reading passages have obviously been 
chosen with the greatest care.” —Otis Fellows, Brown University 


“The best arranged text with the most helpful aids to the serious student. 
—F. W. Kracher, University of Dubuque 


“I have decided to use the book the next time I give a French 1 class. It 
appears to be exactly what I have been looking for.”—E. B. Williams, 
University of Pennsylvania 


“The authors relieve the instructor of a load of burdensome explana- 
tions and make it possible for him to devote more time to drill—Boyd 
G. Carter, University of Wyoming 


“One of the most attractive textbooks I have ever seen.’’—Clifford S. 
Parker, University of New Hampshire 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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MEDIEVAL PANORAMA 


by G. G. COULTON $4.00 


A living picture of the Middle Ages in England. Its 52 chapters 
(800 pages and illustrations) are almost encyclopedic in scope, 
covering life, marriage, death, work, play, Church, town, country, 
Jews, saints, sports, art, trade, travel and other sides of life. 


“A big and colourful work, a picture gallery of medieval life... . Uncom- 
monly readable, not ‘popular’ in the ordinary sense, but sufficiently graphic 
to appeal to a wide literary audience and sufficiently careful to be of value to 
students.” —THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


SIR WILLIAM TRUMBULL 


IN PARIS, 1685-1686 
by RUTH CLARK $3.50 


Sir William Trumbull was Envoy Extraordinary during the diffi- 
cult months after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. This ac- 
count, based on English and French records, and his own papers, 
provides a detailed picture of the work of one ambassador during 
a troublesome period, and gives valuable insight into diplomatic 
customs of the time. 


THE DIARY OF JOHN MILWARD 


Member of Parliament, 1666-1668 
by CAROLINE ROBBINS $5.50 


A diary of Parliamentary affairs at a time when such records are 
scarce. Colonel Milward was new to Parliament and made fresh 
and full records of procedure. The book is therefore of importance 
in the history of Parliament; it affords, as well, many glimpses of 


London as it was just after the great Fire. 


























ENGLISH 


e@ UNDERSTANDING POETRY: An Anthology for College 





Students $1.50 
Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, Louisiana State 
University 
e ELIZABETHAN AND STUART PLAYS $3.00 


C. RB. Baskervill, late of the University of Chicago, V. B. Heltzel 
and A. H. Nethercot, Northwestern University 
ENGLISH PROSE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
ENGLISH POETRY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


C. A. Moore, University of Minnesota each, $3.00 
e PLAYS OF THE RESTORATION AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, Second Edition $4.25 


Douglas MacMillan, University of North Carolina, and Howard 
Mumford Jones, Harvard University 

e A MAPBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 80 
John D'Auby Briscoe, Robert Lathrop Sharp, and 
Murray Eugene Borish 


e ELIZABETHAN VERSE AND PROSE $4.00 
George R. Potter, University of California 
@ LANGUAGE $3.25 


Leonard Bloomfield, University of Chicago 


NEW BOOKS IN ITALIAN ___ 





e GOLDONI: LA LOCANDIERA (Probable Price) $1.12 
Joseph Fucilla and Elton Hocking, Northwestern University 

e DIEC! NOVELLE CONTEMPORANEE $1.28 
Michele Cantarella, Smith College, and Paul L. Richards 

e VITA ITALIANA $1.12 


A. Marinoni, University of Arkansas 


NEW BOOKS IN SPANISH 








e ELEMENTS OF SPANISH $1.20 
e | VAMOS A VER! (A Workbook) 60 
e ; VAMOS A LEER! {A Reader) $1.36 
Sturgis E. Leavitt and Sterling A. Stoudemire, University of 
North Carolina 


@ LEARNING SPANISH (A Complete Beginning Book) $1.60 
Hayward Keniston, University of Chicago 

e SPANISH IN REVIEW $1.60 
R. K. Spaulding, University of California at Berkeley, & |. A. Leonard 





MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS 








HENRY HOLT and COMPANY 








S MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS 





NEW BOOKS IN FRENCH 


@ ALTERNATIVE FRENCH COMPOSITION BOOK $1.60 


M. E. Coindreau and L. F. H. Lowe, Princeton University 


AN ALTERNATIVE FRENCH READER $1.28 
H. E. Ford and R. K. Hicks, University of Toronto 

LESAGE: GIL BLAS (For First Year Reading) $1.28 
Lawrence Skinner and Leslie Brady, Miami University 

FRENCH ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TODAY $1.28 


F. K. Turgeon, Amherst College 


NINETEENTH CENTURY FRENCH READINGS, VOL.! $1.88 
NINETEENTH CENTURY FRENCH READINGS, VOL. II $2.00 
Albert Schinz, University of Pennsylvania (Probable Price) 


INITIATION A LA LANGUE FRANCAISE $1.68 
M. S. Pargment, University of Michigan 


____ NEW BOOKS IN GERMAN 








257 FOURTH AVE., 


DEUTSCHLAND $1.65 
Gerhard Baerg, Miami University 


READINGS IN SCIENTIFIC AND 


TECHNICAL GERMAN $1.90 

EINFUHRUNG IN DIE CHEMIE $1.50 
Paul H. Curts, Wesleyan University 

HOHRATH: FUNF IN EINEM RING $1.20 
E. P. Appelt and Selina Meyer, University of Rochester 

EASY GERMAN, BOOK ONE $1.60 

EASY GERMAN, BOOK TWO $1.64 
Abram Lipsky and Elisabeth Reifler, New York City 

CONTEMPORARY GERMAN PROSE $1.10 
Hugh W. Puckett, Columbia University 

e ZWOLF DICHTER DER GEGENWART $1.10 

Margaret Jeffrey and Johanna Volbehr, Wellesley College 

KASTNER: EMIL UND DIE DREI ZWILLINGE 96 
Lilian L. Stroebe and Gabriele H. Parker, Vassar College 

BURKHARD: LERNEN SIE DEUTSCH! $1.76 


(Combining SPRECHEN SIE DEUTSCH AND LESEN SIE 
DEUTSCH), Oscar C. Burkhard, University of Minnesota 


ESSENTIALS OF GERMAN, SIXTH EDITION $1.60 
B. J. Vos, University of California at Los Angeles 








NEW YORK 











Popular French Texts 
Sor college classes 


ACREMANT Ces Dames aux chapeaux verts A modern play about 
a French family. Edited by Robert and Héléne Fouré. $0.80 


BEAUMARCHAIS Le Barbier de Seville The leading comedy of 
eighteenth-century France. Edited by Frederick Hay Osgood. $0.72 


BOWLER Stories by Contemporary French Novelists Tales by 
outstanding representative writers of the twentieth century. $0.84 


CHINARD Scénes de la vie francaise Lively, realistic accounts of 
people and places in the author’s native land. $1.60 


GRIMM Seizes Petits Contes tout modernes Intensely interesting 
short stories reprinted from the Courrier des Etats-Unis. $1.00 


HENNING Representative French Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century 
(Revised) Copious selections from the truly distinguished poets. $1.60 


HUGUENIN Modern French Writers Extracts forming an in- 
troduction to the literature of the last half of the nineteenth century. 
$1.12 


LEBLANC A4rséne Lupin, gentleman-cambrioleur Six exciting ad- 
ventures of “the French national rascal.” Edited by A. H. Olmsted. 
$0.96 


MERIMEE Colomba A delightful work by one of France’s best 
stylists. Edited by Albert Schinz. $0.96 


VREELAND AND MICHAUD Anthology of French Prose and 
Poetry $2.00 


PRICES SUBJECT TO DISCOUNT. SEND FOR CATALOGUE $187 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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Reproductions of Manuscripts 
and Rare Printed Books 


RoTOGRAPHS or microfilms of the manuscripts and rare printed material listed below have been 
purchased with the proceeds of the Photographic Reproduction Fund collected by the Associa- 
tion, and are now on deposit in the Library of Congress. They will be loaned to college and uni- 
versity libraries for the use of persons engaged in research. The normal period of such loan is 
from three to six months; but the loan may be renewed. The first claim to the loan of reproduc- 
tions belongs to the member who made the request; and libraries which have regularly con- 
tributed to the Fund have priority of right to their use. Requests for the loan of reproductions 
should be made by the librarian of the library which wishes to borrow them, and should be 
addressed to the Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. In making 
such a request, the title of the reproduction and its serial number should be specified. Scholars 
referring to these reproductions in their published writings should use the phrase: “Library 
of Congress, Modern Language Association Deposit, No. ——,” and should report the publica- 
tion of the items, in whole or in part, to the Division of Manuscripts. 


A note following the list directs applications who wish microfilms made. 


SHORT TITLE LIST 
(Complete to January 1, 1939) 


For detailed bibliographical descriptions, etc., see the printed catalogue cards is- 
sued by the Library of Congress. 
Note: When a library is named without mention of town or city, London is understood. 


é fod eke a MS. Addit. 37492: Kynge Charlys [transl]. of Fierabras| and other poems. 
94 sheets 
Brit. Mus., MS. Cotton Nero, A. x., Art. 3: Pearl; Cleanness ; Patience; Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight. (179 sheets) 
. Historia de Flores y Blanca Flor, 1510. (28 sheets) 
Cambridge, Trinity College, MS. R. 3.9: Scyros and Adel phe. (55 sheets) 
Mons, Bibl. Communale, MS. 4568: Perseval le Gallois. (15 sheets) 
Brit. Mus., MS. Harley 2253: English, French, and Latin verse and prose. (141 sheets) 
Dublin, Trinity College, MS. F. 4.20, Item 6: The Conversion of Jonathas the Jew. 
(37 sheets) 
. Perceval le Gallois, Paris, 1530. (230 sheets) 
. Cambridge, Trinity College, MS. B. 14.39: Miscellany, chiefly of religious poetry, in 
Mid. Engl. (including a Ballad of Judas), French, and Lat. (88 sheets) : 
10. Henry Wotton, Courtlie controversie of Cupids Cautels (from the French of Jacques Yver), 
London, 1578. (155 sheets) 
11. Robert Cawdrey, A Table Alphabeticall, London, 1604. (66 sheets) 
12. a. _ Portions of Lansdowne MSS. containing letters of William Fleetwood. (37 
eets 
13. Raoul Lefévre, Jason et Medée, Lyons, c. 1480. (131 sheets) 
14. Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, London, c. 1485. (117 sheets) 
15. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 1097, fols. 1-44: Jean de Meun, translation of Boethius’ De 
Consolatione Philosophiae. (44 sheets) 
16. Brit. Mus., MS. Sloane 2593: Middle English Lyrics. (34 sheets) 
17. Oxford, Bodleian MS. Ashmole 328: Byrhtferth, Handboc. (133 sheets) 
18. Brit Mus., MS. Harley 913: Michael Kildare and others, Poems. (64 sheets) 
19. Joseph Gautier, An Answer to the Discourse of [J. J. Rousseau], etc. Translated from the 
French, Dublin, n.d. (40 sheets) 
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Reproductions of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


. San Marino, Cal., Huntington Lib.: Selected pages, with MS. annotations, from the 


Perkins copy of the Second Folio of Shakespeare. (12 sheets) 


. Oxford, Bodleian, MS. Bod]. 822: Petrus de Riga, Aurora. (275 sheets) 
. Dublin, Trinity College, MS. D. 4.12: Wm. Langland, Piers Plowman. (52 sheets) 
. Madrid, Bibl. Nac., MS. F. 1, Moderna 816, fols. 1-223: Alfonso el Sabio, General ¢ 


Grande Estoria. (242 sheets) 


. Public Record Office (State Papers Office): 27 documents relating to William Fleetwood. 


(40 sheets) 


. Brit. Mus., MS. Harley 207: The Banckett of John the Reve; etc. (30 sheets) 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 12577: Perceval. (277 sheets) 

. Brit. Mus., MS. Addit. 26787: John Skelton, Moral Treatise in Latin. (30 sheets) 

. Brit. Mus., MS. Addit. 39996, fols. 1-23: History of the Birth and Life of Christ in Middle 


English. (23 sheets) [For the remainder of this poem see No. 49.] 


. Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, MS. 357: John Skelton, Translation of Diodorus 


Siculus. (265 sheets) 


. Oxford, Bodleian, MS. Laud 626 (missing leaves supplied from MS. Bod]. 376): Uguc- 


cione da Pisa, Magnae Derivationes. (197 sheets) 


. Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, London, 1517. (141 sheets) 
. Francis Meres, Palladis Tamia, 1598. (337 sheets) 
. Shrewsbury, Shrewsbury School, MS. Mus. iii. 42: Latin Anthems with Music and frag- 


ments of three Mystery Plays. (43 sheets) 


. Cambridge, Trinity College, MS. B. 1.45, fols. 1-42: Miscellany including sermons in 


English, French, and Latin. (42 sheets) 


. Cambridge, Trinity College, MS. R. 3.21, fols. 51-83: John Lydgate, Curia Sapience. 


(33 sheets) 


. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 1448, fols. 216-72: Aleschans. (57 sheets) 
. Brit. Mus., MS. Harley 2054, fols. 13-22: Extracts from the Company of Smith’s 


Book of Accounts, Chester. (18 sheets) 


. Brit. Mus., MS. Harley 875: Wm. Langland, Piers Plowman (text A). (24 sheets) 
. Brit. Mus., MS. Addit. 34221: Six comedies performed at Apethorp, 1640-1650. (283 


sheets) 


. Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 1994: Fifteen English Plays. (350 sheets) 

. Brit. Mus., MS. Addit. 22583: William Gager, Latin poems. (102 sheets) 

. Brit. Mus., MS. Royal 12. A. lix: William Gager, Pyramis (in Latin). (22 sheets) 

. Oxford, Bodleian, MS. Digby 86: Miscellaneous pieces in Anglo-French, Middle English 


and Latin. (208 sheets) ‘ 


. Oxford, Bodleian, MS. Bodl. 264, fols. 1-196: Lambert ‘le Tort, Alixandre de Bernai, 


and others, Roman d’Alexandre. Jacques de Longuyon, Les Veux du paon. (386 sheets) 


. Bern, Stadtbibliothek, MS. 5&6, fols. 18-79: Geoffrey of Monmouth, Hystoria regum 


Britanniae, with unique ded. to King Stephen and Robert, earl of Gloucester. (63 sheets) 


. Oxford, Bodleian, MS. Bodl. 686, fols. 208-21: Lydgate, The daunce of Poulys otherweyes 


called Makabre. (18 sheets) 


. Albricus Philosophus, Allegoriae Poeticae, (Paris, 1520]. (58 sheets) 
. Brit. Mus., MS. Lansdowne 699, fols. 41-66: Lydgate’s Danse Macabre; etc. (26 sheets) 
. Brit. Mus., MS. Addit. 39996, fols. 24-69: History of the Birth and Life of Christin Middle 


English [Cf. No. 28 above]. (47 sheets) 


. Oxford, Merton College, MS. 299, fols. 1-130: Nicholas Trivet, Super Ovidii Metamor- 


phoses. (135 sheets) 


. John Rastell, The Pastyme of People: The Cronycles of dyvers realmys and most specyally 


of the realme of Englond . . . , London, J. Rastell, 1529. (69 sheets) 


. Florence, Biblioteca Riccardiana, MS. 2943: Perceval le Galois (Roman de la Curne). 


(127 sheets) 


. Vatican City, Bibl. Apostolica Vat., Queen Christina of Sweden Collections, MS. 1364: 


Romans d’ Alixandre. (241 sheets) 


. Edinburgh, National Library (formerly Advocates’ Library): MS. of Perceva le Gallois. 


(262 sheets) 


. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 12, 576: Perceval le Gallois. (262 sheets) 
. San Marino, Cal., Huntington Lib. : Holograph MSS. of Pope’s Moral Essays. (66 sheets) 
. Collection of Broadside Ballads [Manchester, Free Reference Library, 310 D2, D3}. 


(113 sheets) 


. Brit. Mus., MS. Harley 3760: Thomas Brinton, Sermones. (323 sheets) 
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. Durham, Cathedral Library, MS. C. IV, 27 B: Thomas of Kent, Le Roman de Toute 


Chevalerie. (179 sheets) 


. Oxford, Bodleian, MSS.-Wood E 25, 401, 402, 416, 417, 276a 276b: Black-letter ballads 


collected by Anthony Wood. [2 vols.] (303 sheets) 


. Vienna, Nazionalbibl., MS. 2603. fols. 1-100: Wace, Roman de Brut. (101 sheets) 
. Vienna, Nazionalbibl., MS. 3929, fols. 218-223: Wycliffe, Responsiones ad Radulphym 


Strodum., (11 sheets) 


. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. Mazarine 3876: Latin Commentary on Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 


(424 sheets) 


. Brit. Mus., MS. Addit. 36614: Perceval le Gallois. (269 sheets) 
. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 24364: Thomas of Kent, Le Roman de Toute Chevalerie. (173 


sheets) 


. Paris. Bibl. Nat.. MS. fr. 1450 fols. 158-188: Perceval le Gallois. (59 sheets) 
. Paris, Bibl, Nat. 


MS. fr. 2201, fols. 1+104 jandj MS. fr. 1131, fols. 69-71: Les Cent 
Ballades; Othon de Granson, Complainte Amoureuse de Saint Valentin; etc. (110 sheets) 


. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 337, fols. 1-115; The Merlin. (230 sheets) 
. Cambridge, St. John’s College, MS. 284. H. 19: John Christopherson, Jephthai. (58 


sheets) 

. Tres id devotos passos de la passion y una Egloga de la Resurecion, Burgos, 1520. (11 
sheets 

. Raoul Lefévre, The Auncient Historie of the destruction of Troy..., London, 1596, 
(307 sheets) 


. Brit. Mus., MS. Addit. 11513: Sir George Etherege, Letter-Book. (201 sheets) 
. Cambridge, University Lib., MS. I. i. 3.21: Boethius, De Consolatione Philosophiae: 


the Latin text, Chaucer’s translation, and an Expositio of Boethius by Johannes Theu- 
tonicus. (209 sheets) 


. Montpellier, Ecole de Médicine, MS. 249: Perceval le Gallois. (591 sheets) 
. Abraham Fraunce, The Third part of the Countesse of Pembrokes Yuychurch—Entituled, 


Amintas Dale, London, 1592. (63 sheets) 


. Stephen Batman, The Golden Booke of the Leaden Goddes, [London], 1577. (40 sheets) 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. latin 5694: Guido delle Colonne, Historia Trojana. (263 sheets) 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 12467: Recueil d’anciennes poésies francaises. (196 sheets) 

. Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 1850: Robert Burns, autobiographical letter addressed to Dr. 


— Aug. 2, 1787; with Moore’s endorsement in Dr. Currie’s hand, Sept. 23. (19 
sheets 


. Ant. Munday, Zelauto, the Fountain of fame, three pts., J. Charlewood, London, 1580. 


(85 sheets) 


. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 24404: Adenet le Roi, Roman de Cléomadés et de Berte aus grans 


piés. (463 sheets) 


. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 24430 (anc. Sorbonne 454) : Adenet le Roi, Roman de Cléomadés ; 


Récit d’un ménestrel de Reims; and other poems in Old French. (350 sheets) 


. Oxford, Bodleian, MS. Digby 233,fols. 1-182: 15th century English translation of Egidio 


Colonna, De Regimine Princi pum. (364 sheets) 


. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 1447: Floires et Blancheflour; Adenet le Roi, Le Rommant de 


Berte; and Le Roumanz de Claris etde Laris. (513 sheets) 


. Paris, Bibl. del’ Arsénal, MS. 3142 (anc. belles-lettres fr. 175): Adenet le Roi, Cléomadeés; 


and other poems in Old French. (642 sheets) 


. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. latin 16787: Petrus Berchorius, De fabulis poetarum (Lib. XV of 


Reductorium Morale). (132 sheets) 


. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 1453: Perceval le Gallois. (580 sheets) 
. Wm. Turner: The Huntyng & fynding out of the Romyshe foxe, 2d ed., London, 1543. 


(49 sheets) 


. Mancini, Domenico: A oe Path to perfect Vertue ..., transl. by G. Turberville, 


London, 1568. (71 sheets 


. Brit. Mus., MS. Arundel 249, fols. 93-118: Stephanus Surigonus, Latin Poems. (46 


sheets) 


. Cambridge, Trinity College, MS. 1061: John Christopherson, Tpaywdla ’lepOae.... 


(57 sheets) 


. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 1429: Percevax le Galois. (758 sheets) 
. Brit. Mus., MS. Harley 4604: John Hoskins, Directions for Speech and Style. ... (29 


sheets) 
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. Brit. Mus., MS. Addit. 5665: Ritson Manuscript, containing songs and hymns in English 
and Latin, with the musical notation. (148 sheets) 
. Tours, Bibl. municipale, MS. 939, fols. 1-147: Partonopeus de Blois. (145 sheets) 
. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 12565: De Floridas et de Dauris son frére; Voeux du Pion, 
Restor du Paon; Parfait du Paon. (594 sheets) 
. Paris, Bibl. de l’Arsenal, MS. 3653: . . . Changons faites en V’'honneur de la Nativité de 
Jhesu Crist. . . . (64 sheets) 
English, French, and Latin versions, from various sources, of St. Edmund, Speculum 
Ecclesiae. (372 sheets) 
. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. latin 14380: Guillaume de Conches, Commentary on Boethius. 
(197 sheets) 
: —_ er Nat., MS. latin 18424: Nicholas Trivet, Commentary on Boethius. (367 
eets 
, —-. Nat., MS. fr. 2368: Jehan Tisserant and others, Noéls (1494-1498). (70 
eets, ’ 
. The most strange and admirable discoverie of the Three Witches of Warboys arraigned . . . at 
the last Assises at Huntington. . . , London, 1593. (56 sheets) 
. Christopher Saint-German, Salem and Bizance, London, 1553. (107 sheets) 
. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 372: Jacquemars Gélée, Le Roumans du Petit Renart de Mora- 
lité. (120 sheets) 
. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 1727: Alain Chartier, Oeuvres. . . . (376 sheets) 
. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 1581, Lancelot 165: Li Brance de Renart que Jakemars Giélée 
treita. (111 sheets) 
. Paris, Bibl. Nat. MS. fr. 1593, I (fols. 1-57): Li Noviaus Renarz par Jacquemart Giélée.. .. 
(113 sheets); II (fols. 58-217): Rutebeuf and others, Poems. (321 sheets) 
. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 25566: Renart-le-Nouvel, (136 sheets) 
. Brit. Mus., MS. Addit. 36671: Guido delle Colonne, Histortu Trojana. (148 sheets) 
. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. latin 5695: Guido delle Colonne, Historia Trojana. (145 sheets) 
. Brit. Mus., MS. Arundel 56: Nicholas Trivet, Anglo-Norman Chronicle [“containing the 
rea of a which Chaucer used as the basis for the Man of Lawe’s Tale, etc.’’}. 
eets 
. Brit. Mus., MS. Harley 4123: Guido delle Colonne, Historia Trojana [“Scripsit Albertus 
filius Jonis Alberti presbiter, a.p. 1300.”’] (76 sheets) 
a op ~ Staatsbibl., MS. Gall. f. 130: Histoire de la reyne Berie et du roy Pepin. 
sheets 
(lena ey Nac., Cod. 276 (saec. xv): Carlos of Lisbon, Castello perigozo, Livro Ascetico. 
eets 
. Aseries of French i of the 17th Century. For details, see the end of this list. 
. Oxford, Bodleian, MS. Digby 133, fols. 95-145: Mary Magdalene. (51 sheets) 
. El Escorial, Bibl. del Escorial, MS. I. j. 4: Spanish Old Testament, translated from the 
Vulgate and collated with the Hebrew. (936 sheets) f 
- Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibl., Cod. Lat. Mon. 4533: Paulus Diaconus, Homiliarii pars 
c, (483 sheets) Dir 
unich, Bayerische Staatsbibl., Cod. Lat. Mon. 4534: Paulus Diaconus, Homiliarii pars 
altera. (570 sheets) 
. Henry Cheeke, A certayne Tragedie wrytten fyrst in Italian by F. N. B., entitled Freewyl, 
and translated into Englisch, London, 1589? (110 sheets) ' 
. Karlsruhe, Badische Landesbibl., Cods. Augiensis XIX and XXIX: Paulus Diaconus, 
Homiliarius. (293 sheets; 83 sheets) 
. La gran conquista de Uliramar, Salamanca 1503. (220 sheets) 
. Tours, Bibl. Municipale, MS. 938: Ogier de Danemarche. (205 sheets) 
. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. 15097: Roman de Berinus. (250 sheets) 
. Madrid, Bibl. Nac., MS. J. 1: La Grande Historia dela Conquista de Ultramar. (361 sheets) 
. Madrid, Bibl. Nac., MS. 2454: La Conquista de Uliramar. (232 sheets) 
. Brit. Mus., MS. Lansdowne 809, fols. 28-56: The Second Mayden’s Tragedy. (28 sheets) 
. Brit. Mus., MS. Royal 7 D. xvii, fols. 184-212: Innocent III, De contempitu Mundi. 
(29 sheets) 
. Mairet: Marc Antoine, Paris, 1637. (52 sheets) ’ 
. The historie of the damnablelife and deserved death of Dr. John Faustus . . . translated into 
English by P. F. Gent., London, 1592. (44 sheets ae ; 
. Bamberg, Staatsbibl., HS. A. 73: Williram, abbot of Ebersberg, Expositio in Cantico 
Canticorum. (98 sheets) 
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Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. Nouv. Acq. 6614: Perceval. (343 sheets) 

. Jean de Schelandre (pseud. Danie! d’Anchores), 

Tyre et Sidon, tragédie. . . , Paris, 1608. (63 sheets) 

Les trois premiers des septtableaux de penitence. . . , Paris, 1609. (20 sheets) 

Les deux premiers livres de la Stuartide. .. , Paris, 1611. (96 sheets) 
. Brit. Mus., MS. Harley 3014: Williram, Expositio . . . (46 sheets) 
. Victoria and Albert Mus., Dyce Collection, MS. 39: Philip Massinger, The Parliament 
of Love. (33 sheets) 
. Vienna, Nationalbibl., Cod. Vindob. 2686: Williram, Expositio .. . (42 sheets); Cod. 
Vindob. 1147: idem (88 sheets); Cod. Vindob. 12847: idem (3 sheets) 
- Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibl. Cod. germ. 10: Williram, Expositio . . . (420 sheets); 
Cod. germ. 40: idem (295 sheets); Cod. germ. 77: idem (277 sheets). 
. Wolfenbiittel, Herzog-August Bibl., Cod. Guelferbytanus Gud. Lat. 131: Williram, 
Expositio. . .(338 sheets) 
. Maihingen Fiirstlich Oettingen-Wallerstein’sche Fideikommiss-bibl., HS. II deutsch I: 
Williram, Expositio .. . ; etc. (586 sheets) 
. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 777: Roman de Berinus et Aigres Son Fils. (302 sheets) 
. Clermont-Ferrand, Bibl. Municipale, MS. 248: Perceval. (152 sheets) 
. Berlin, Preuss. Staatsbibl., HS. 794 Theol. Qu. 140: Williram, Expositio . . . (180 sheets) 
. Paris, Bibl. Nat.. MS. fr. 1450: Chrestien de Troyes and others, Li Romans de Percival; 
and other -omances. (521 sheets) 
. Bern, Stadtbibl., Cod. Bern 354: Contes et fabliaux; Le Roman des Sept Sages; Le Roman 
du Saint-Graal. (556 sheets) 
. Paris, Bibl. del’Arsenal, MS. 3343: Le Roman de Berinus et d’ Aigres Son Fils. (507 sheets) 
. Baltasar Graci4n y Morales |‘‘Garcia de Marlones,”’ ‘Lorenzo Gracian”’}, El Criticén, 
Primera Parte, Madrid, 1658. (147 sheets) 
. Trier, Stadtbibl., HS. 805, fols. 1-57: Williram, Expositio . . . (116 sheets) 
. Dresden, Sachsiche Landesbibl. HS. A. 167a: fols. 43-67. Williram, Expositio.. . 
(26 sheets) 
. Bern, Stadtbibl. Cod. Bern 113: Perceval and other items. (583 sheets) 
4 a Nat., MS. fr. 22542: Philippe de Méziéres, Le songe du vieil pélerin. (376 
sheets 
. Baltasar Gracién y Morales, El Criticén, primera parte, Zaragoza, 1651. (149 sheets) 
. Brit. Mus., MS. Cotton Vesp. E. xxi: Abbot Adam of Peterborough, Registrum; etc. 
(106 sheets 
. Stuttgart, Landesbibl., Cod. theol. et philos. 48: Williram, Expositio . . . (68 sheets) 
. Brit. aa MS. Addit. 18920: John Harington, Orlando Furioso, cantos xiv-xlvi. (340 
sheets 
. Baltasar Gracién y Morales, El Criticén, segunda parte, Huesca, 1653. (153 sheets) 
. Baltasar Gracién y Morales, El Criticén, tercera parte, Madrid, 1657. (184 sheets) 
. Brussels, Bibl. Royale, MS. 2902: Nichole d’Oresme, La translacion des livres de ethiques 
et politiques. (447 sheets) 
. Brit. Mus., MS. Royal 18. B. XXIII: 15th-century Collection of Sermons in Latin and 
English. (174 yon y ae 
. Leyden, Bibl. der Rijks-Universiteit, HS. B.P.L. 130: Angelomus, Prologo; Williram, 
Expositio ... ; etc. (215 sheets) 
. Baltasar Gracian y Morales, Obras (Tomo I, El Criticon), Madrid, 1664. (228 sheets) 
. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 794: Chrestien de Troyes and others, Ten romances. (871 
sheets 
; atm Bibl. Royale, MS. 9240: Guido delle Colonne, Historia Troiana, in a French 
13th-century translation. (197 sheets) 
. Gabriel Gilbert, Les amours de Diane et d’Endimion, Paris, 1657. (55 sheets) 
. Leningrad, Publichnaia Biblioteka: Voltaire, Various autograph letters, etc. (31 sheets) 
. (a) Scipio Gentilis, Nereus, sive de natali Elizabethae . . . , London, 1586. (6 sheets) 
b) Angel Day, Upon the life and death of .. . Sir Phillip Sydney ..., London, 1586. 
7 sheets 
re ae il (a) The First Day of the Worldes Creation (trans. from Guillaume Du Bartas}, 

London, 1595 (48 sheets); (b) The Second Weeke, or Childhood of the World, London, 

1598 (48 sheets); (c) The Wood-Mans Bear, a Poem . . . , London, 1620. (44 sheets) 
. Jean Magnon, Zenobie; reyne de Palmire. Tragédie . . . , Paris, 1660. (92 sheets) 
. Brit. Mus., MS. Addit. 36791: Speculum Sacerdotale. (144 sheets) 
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Worcester, feb ve te S. F. 19, sheet) 161-229: Fasciculus morum. (69 sheets) 
of ag vay me MS. Arundel 14, fols. 150 150-221: Perceval. (72 sheets) 
du Roy Franc-Arbiire . 
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. . , Geneva, 1558. (152 sheets) 
MS. Md. Pal.’ 141: Lives of Saints, copied in 1399. (334 


Pass, 1609, (142 sheets Semaine, ou Création du Monde... contre celle du Sieur de 
a MSS 
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178, _ Betas Fate 16 5 woe J Higden, Ars Componendi Sermones; and similar works 
ino nes. 1 abet) HS. N. 34, fols. 3-22: Williram, Expositio .. . (41 sh 
sheets); 
S Menke Bayerische Staatsbibl., Cod. germ. mon. 5248.9: idem (2 sheets); (c) Inns. 
HS. Frag. "62: idem (4 sheets) 
180. Francesco Negri, (a) Tragedia ... . intitolata Libero Arbitrio, s. 1., 1546. (83 shects); 
Liberum Arbitrium Tregoedis, pani: 1559. (136 sheets) 
181. Illyefalvi, Jephta, sive Tr Jepthae, Colosvar, 1590. (20 sheets) 
182. perp St. Fotn's College, B. 7: 15th-century’ fragment of Ypotis and the 
Prick of Conscience. (120 Cod 
183. Leningrad, Publichnaia Biblioteka, Voltaire MS. 240, vol. IX: Sottisier, with various 


MS. notes and comments. (137 sheets)i 
184, Ler Stadtbibl., MS. C. M. 1118-LXXII: Friedrich von Spee, Trutsnachtigall. (166 


185. Brit. Mus., MS. Cotton Tiberius D. VII: John Trevisa, translation of Ranulf Higden’s 


Polychronicon. (297 sheets) 
186. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. all. 134: Friedrich von Spee, Trutsnachtigall. (388 sheets) 
187. La Vengeance Nostre-Seigneur igneur, par parsounages, Paris, 1491. (214 sheets) 


- Paris, Bi Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. me Li Roumans du bon chevalier Tristan . . . (1550 sheets) 

a) ?Augustin Moreto Pe - vana, Escarraman ..., Madrid, 1671. (7 eed 
Franciso de Rojas iin La cisesis Matiiline 9 cieeunde Mabel . , Madrid? 

1700? (17 sheets) 
(c) Bernardino Rodriguez, Ei Renegado Zanaga . . . , Madrid? 1700? (19 sheets) 

190. Cambri Corpus Christi College, MS. 402: Ancren Riwle. (118 sheets) 

191. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. ole 488: Historia de Alexandro. (191 sheets) 

192. Orton, All Souls College, MS. 189: 16th-century Miscellany of Spanish verse. (380 


shee 
193. Madrid, Bibl. Nac., MS. 212: Agustin Moreto y Cavana, Antes morir que pecar... 


(47 sheets 
194, sane Bibl. Nac., MS. 1087: Agustin Moreto y Cavana, El Eneas de Dios .. . (121 


ts) 
195. ren J _ oy ae te ~ tm — Moreto y Cavana [or Juan de Lemus?], Nadie 
196. (ead Mae Bit i. MS. 1929: Rens nen and others, La Luna Africana. 
Comedia de neuve ingenios. 130 
197. ape a Nac., MS. 2648: ya Moreto y Cavana, El Poder de la Amistad. 
eets, 
198. Cambri St. John’s i = B 6: Lives and Legends of Saints. (82 sheets) 
199. Arras, B Bil. aa fols. 309-485: Eustache Mercade, Mistére de la 
Vengeance de Nostr wr (354 chects) 
200. Oxford, Bodleian, MS." anner 207: 4 academic play, Byrsa Basilica. (95 sheets) 
201. Oxford, Bodleian, MS. Laud Miscellaneous 23: English homiletic miscellany. (117 sheets) 


202. Paris, Bibl. Nat., Z-12773 (1): Michel-David de la Bizardiére, Caractéres des Auteurs 
anciens et modernes et les Jugemens de leurs Ouvrages, Paris, 1704. (126 sheets) 
203. Strassbourg, Bibl. de l'Université, MS. d. Man. nr. 80: Friedrich von Spee, Trutsnachts- 
] gall (author’s autograph MS.). (141 sheets) 
204. Brit. Mus., MS. Harley 2277: Lives of Saints. (233 sheets) 
205. J. Brunsuerdi, Progymnasmata quaedam poetica, London, 1590. (32 sheets) 
206. N. Carri de scriptorum Brit. paucitate oratio, London, 1576. (26 sheets) 
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Chr. rope — » Sive de pacatissimo Angliae statu, liber secundus, London, 
. Brit. Mus., MS. Stowe 957: The Latin academic play Absalom. (58 sheets) 
». Brit. Mus., MS. Addit. 20061: The Latin academic play Sapientia Salomonis. 
0. Syr Degore, London, 1550? (185 sheets) sis " ew 
ii. Brit. Mus., MS. Royal 18 B. XXV: Homilies for festivals, in English. (140 sheets) 
2. Richard Rolle, Various Latin works[Portions of eight different MSS. at Oxford, Hereford, 
~ and Dublin). (208 sheets) 
Brit. Mus., MSS. Sloane 1584, fols. 89-96, and Addit. 34193, fols. 131-137: Rules for 
Hermits. (15 sheets) 
Kremsmiinster, Stiftsbibl., HS. 32: Williram, Expositio . . . (100 sheets) 
215. Brit. Mus., MS. Addit. 33271: Roger Ascham et al., letters and speeches. (85 sheets) 
a Vatican City, Bibi. Apostolica Vat., MS. Pal. 73: Williram, Expositio . . . (66 sheets) 
7. Vatican City, Bibl. Apostolica Vat., MS. Vat. 5096: Williram, Expositio . . . (29 sheets) 
8. Paris Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 103: Le Romman de Tristan et Yseult. (750 sheets) 
219 a. oe Staatsbibl., HS. 14478, fols. 78-165: Bede, Commentaries on Acts. 
: ee 
220. is, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 334: Le Roman de Tristan. (707 sheets) 
221, Trier, Seminarbibl., HS. 57: Bede, Commentary on Acts. (161 sheets) 

222. Stuttgart, Landesbibl., HS. H. B. VII Patres 41: Bede, Commentary on Acts and on the 


Apocal . (149 sheets) 

223. Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College, MS. 136, fols. 163-227: John of Garland, 
Various works. (33 sheets) 

224. Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College, MS. 385, pp. 68-140, 211-299: John of Garland, 
Grammatical Works. (81 sheets) 

225. Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College, MS. 593, fols. 54-105: John of Garland, Gram- 
matical Works. (53 sheets) 

226. Lincoln, Cathedral Lib., MS. 132 (C. 5.8): John of Garland and Alexander Neckham, 
Grammatical Works, etc. (163 sheets) 

227. Karlsruhe, Badische Landesbibl., Cod. Aug. XLIII, fols. 1-180: Bede, Commentaries on 
Acts, the Catholic Epistles and the eprenaers. (360 sheets) 

228. Karlsruhe, Badische Landesbibl., Cod. Aug. LX XVII, fols. 1-76: Bede, Commentaries 
on Acts and the Retractatio. (152 sheets) 

229. Karlsruhe, Badische Landesbibl., Cod. Aug. CLITI, fols. 1-170: Bede, Commentaries on 

230. 

231. 





Acts, the Catholic Epistles, and the Apocalypse. (343 sheets) 
Flaminio Scala, I/ teatro delle favole rappresentative, Venice, 1611. (168 sheets) 
a0 hoe MS. Royal 15. A. XXXII, fols. 43-73: John of Garland, Grammatical Works. 
30 sheets 
; oe Mus., MS. Addit. 15832, fols. 1-28: John of Garland, Grammatical Works. (29 
ts 


232 
ee 
233. Brit. Mus., MS. Harley 3244: Miscellany, including Elucidarium, William Peraldus’ 
Summa, Alanus’ Penitentiale. (191 sheets) ; 
234. Oxford, Bodleian, MSS. Rawl. G. 96 (pp. 132-154) and C. 496 (fols. 26-39): John of Gar- 
land, Ars lectoria ecclesiae. (27 sheets) 
235. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 1419: Le histoire du bon roy Alixandre. (754 sheets) 
236. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 9342: La geste ou histoire du noble roy Alixandre. (455 sheets) 
237. Bruges, Bibl. de la Ville, MS. 546, fols. 25-42, 53-77, 89-145: John of Garland, Clavis 
Compendii, Ars lectoria ecclesiae, Compendium Grammaticae. (197 sheets) __ : 
238. ee eae HS. Q 156, fols. 106-138: John of Garland, Ars lectoria ecclesiae 
66 sheets 

239. Cy a eres HS. 259: Bede, Commentaries on Acts and on the Apocalypse. 
304 sheets 

240. Oi Gall, ree HS. 260: Bede, Commentaries on Acts and on the Apocalypse. 
388 sheets 

241. Oxford, Bodleian, MS. Ashmole 42: North English Homily Collection of the early 15th 

century. (250 sheets) : 

242. Donaueschingen, Standtbibl., HS. 137: 15th-century Passionspiel. (92 sheets) 

243. Madrid, Bibl. de Palacio, MS. s.n.: La Conquista de Ultramar. (370 sheets) 
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. San Mariano, California, Huntington Lib., MS.HM. 1: The Towneley Mysteries. (about 


264 frames). 


. Paris, Bibl. Nat., M.S. 1749: Chansonnier Provengal. (118 frames). 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 854: Chansonnier Provencal. (206 frames). 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 12473: Chansonnier Provencal. (200 frames). 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 12474: Chansonnier Provencal. (281 — 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 15211: Chansonnier Provencal. (282 frames). 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 12472: Chansonnier Provencal. (76 frames). 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 378: Roman de la Rose, etc. (155 frames). 

. Brit. Mus., MS. Addit. 15606: Miscellany, in the Burgundian dialect. (165 frames). 
. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS., nouv. acq. fr. 10051: Roman de Garin le Loherain. (228 — 
. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 2165, entire (106 frames) and MS. fr. 2166, fols. 1-32 (33 


frames): Les Veux du Paon. 


. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 20045: Les Veux du Paon. (161 frames). 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 1554: Les Vaux du Paon and Le Restor du Paon. (162 frames). 
. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. latin 16090: Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics. (110 frames). 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 1807: Image du Monde, and other works. (209 frames). 

. Paris, Bibl. de l’Arsenal, MS. 7474: Letters of Philippe de Vendéme to J.-B. Rousseau, 


1712-1716. 85 pieces in all. (171 frames). 


. Paris, Bibl. de l’Arsenal, MS. 7475: Letters of Prince Eugéne de Savoie to J.-B. Rousseau, 


1717-1730. 40 os in all. (59 frames). 
. Addit. 35290: The York Plays. (262 frames). 


Hawking and Falconry. (203 frames) 


. Vienna, Nationalbibl., M.S. 2779, fols. 131r-170v: Heinrich “von dem Tirlin,” Diu 


Krone. (80 frames). 


. Troyes, Bibl. Municipale, MS. 2326: Giwores diverses du sieur J.-B. Rousseau, 1708. 


(123 frames). 


. Rouen, Bibl. de la Ville, MS. 1057. Les Vaux du Paon and Le Restor du Paon. (76 


frames). 


. Oxford, Bodleian MS. Digby 133: Miscellany, containing Discorso del flusso e refiusso 


del mare, del sig. Galileo Galilei, etc. (174 frames). 


. Dresden, Sichsische Landesbib, HS. M 13. Fifteenth-century anthology of Meister- 


lieder. (26 frames). 


. Berlin, Preussische Staatsbibl., HS. Germ. Quart. 414: Sixteenth-century anthology of 


Meisterlieder. (479 frames). 


. Paris, Bibl. Nat. MS. francais 10148. Jean de Joinville, La Vie de Saint Louis. (79 


frames). 


. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 13568. Joinville, La Vie de Saint Louis. (197 frames). 
. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. nouv. acq. fr. 6273. Joinville, La, Vie de Saint Louis. (102 


frames). 


. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 2136. Les Vaux du Paon. (155 frames). 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 2167. Les Vaux du Paon. (124 frames). 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 12567. Les Vaux du Paon. (208 frames). 
. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 14972. Les Vaux du Paon. (141 frames). 
. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 24386. Les Vaux du Paon. (186 frames). 
. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 25521. Les Vaux du Paon. (174 frames). 
. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 25522. Les Veux du Paon. (139 frames). 
. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 786. Chanson de Jérusalem. (116 — 


Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 795. Chanson de J érusalem. (159 frames). 

Torino, R. Bibl. Nazionale, MS. XXXVI. Garin le Loherain. (234 sheets). 

Troyes, Bibl. Municipale, MS. 1905, fols. 187-194; Lyon,‘Bibl. Municipale, MS. 584, 

fols. 16-17; Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 15212, fols. 127-131; Chartres, Bibl. Municipale, MS. 

620, fols. 122-124; and Brit. Mus., MS. Royal 2. A IX fols. 115-120. La Grans Proiere 

Nostre Dame. (28 sheets). 

— Bibl. Royale, MS. 7429. Marco Polo’s Travels and Letter of Prester John. (155 
ts . 








395. 


396. 
397. 


398. 


399F. 
4 San Marino, Cal., Huntington Lib.: Dunstan Gale, Pyramus & Thisbe. (14 frames) 
401F. 
402F. 


403F. 
404F. 


405F. 
. San Marino, Cal., Huntington Lib.: Anne Dowriche, The French Historie, 1589. (18 
407F. 
408F. 
409F. 
410F. 
411F. 
412F. 
413F. 
414F. 
415F. 


416F. 
417F. 


418F. 


“419F, 
420F. 


421F. 
422F. 


423F. 
424F. 
425F. 
426F. 
427F. 
428F. 


429F. 
430F. 
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Brussels, Bibl. Royale, MS. 2953. Jean Corbechon’s translation of Bartholomaeys 
Anglicus, De Proprietatibus Rerum. (382 sheets). 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 1591, fols. 96-145: Les Vaux du Paon. (100 sheets). 

San Marino, Cal., Huntington Lib.: Henry Porter, The Pleasant History of the 7: 
Fae Nat mange of Abington, 1599 (“‘B” text). (80 sheets). 

San Marino, Cal., Huntington Lib.: Henry Porter, The Pleasant Historie of the Tio 
Angrie Women of Abington, 1599 (“‘A’’ text). (86 sheets). 

Paris, Bibl. de l’Arsenal, MS. 2776: Les Veux du Paon. (61 frames). 


San Marino, Cal., Huntington Lib.: Wilfrid Holme, The Fall and Euill Successe of Re- 
bellion, 1572. (35 frames). 

San Marino, Cal., Huntington Lib.: Edward Jenynges, The Notable History of Tw 
Faithful Louers Named Alfagus and Archelaus, 1574. (52 frames). 

San Marino, Cal., Huntington Lib.: Thomas Fenne, Fennes Frudes. (118 frames). 
San Marino, Cal., Huntington Lib.: Miles Hogarde, The Assault of the Sacramét of 

the Altar, 1554. (20 frames). i 

pe ~ Cal., Huntington Lib.: Richard Carew, A Herrings Tayle, 1598. (18 
rames). 


frames). 

San Marino, Cal., Huntington Lib.: William Hunnis, A Hyvefull of Hunnye, 1578. 

(127 frames). 

San Marino, Cal., Huntington Lib.: William Averell, An Excellent Historie Discoursing 

of the Death of Charles and Julia, 1581. (74 frames). 

San Marino, Cal., Huntington Lib.: S.I., Certain Worthye Manuscript Poems, 1597. 

(40 frames). 

San Marino, Cal., Huntington Lib.: John God, A Discourse of the Great Crueltie of « 

Widowe Towardes a Young Gentleman, [1569-1570]. (41 frames). 

San Marino, Cal., Huntington Lib.: Hugh Hilarie, The Resurreccion of the Masse, 

1554. (22 frames). 

San Marino, Cal., Huntington Lib.: Of Loues Complaint; with the Legend of Orpheus and 

Euridice, 1597. (40 frames). 

San Marino, Cal., Huntington Lib.: Peter Beverley, The Historie of Ariodanto and 

Jeneura, [1566?]. (80 frames). 

San Marino, Cal., Huntington Lib.: O.I., The Lamentation of Troy, for the Death of 

Hector, 1594. (34 frames). 

OT fray’ Cal., Huntington Lib.: Henry Petowe, Philochasander and Elanira, 1599 
rames). 

San Marino, Cal., Huntington Lib.: Francis Sabie, Adams Complaint, 1596. 

rw mek printed book, C.38.a.27: The First and Best Part of Scoggins Jest, 1626. 

eets). 

Paris, Bibl. de l’Arsenal, MS. 3139: Chanson d’Antioche and Conquéte de Jérusalem. 

(243 frames). 

Oxford, Bodleian, MS. 3938: The Vernon Miscellany. (708 frames). 

Berlin, Preuss. Staatsbibl., printed book: Causes Politiques Secretes ou Pensees Philoso- 

phiques, 1782. (101 frames). 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. port. 5: Leal Conselheiro ... Bem Cavalgar. (256 frames). 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., printed book: Sebastian Brant, Shyppe of Fooles, translated by Henry 

Watson, 1509. (171 frames). 

Paris, Bibl. de l’Arsenal, MS. fr. 2558: Recueil (Extrait de Jean Meslier; Essais sur la 

recherche de la vérité; Voltaire, Sermon des cinguante). (110 frames). 

— a Nat., MS. esp. 311: Poésies Lyriques de Diego Hurtado de Mendoza. (102 

rames). 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Periodical, Inventaire V3744: Réalisme, Journal de Duranty, 1856- 

1857. (41 frames). 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., printed book: Léon Hebrieu del’ Amour, 1551. (370 frames). 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., printed book: Joachimi Bellaii . . . Xenia, 1569. (25 frames). 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., printed book: Charles Utenhove, Xenia, 1568. (73 frames). 

Paris, Bibl. de l’Arsenal, MS. 3346: Garin le Loherain. (158 frames). 

Metz, Bibl. Municipale, MS. 844: Sixteenth-century prose version of Garin le Loherain 

by Philippe de Vigneulles. (338 frames). 
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431F. 
432F. 


433F. 
434F. 


435F. 
436F. 


437. 
438. 


439F. 
440F. 


442F. 
443F. 
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Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 565: Nicole Oresme, Traité de la Sphére, etc. (173 frames). 
Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 9106: Nicole Oresme, Translation of the Politics and Eco- 
nomics of Aristotle. (380 frames). 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 1350: Nicole Oresme, Traité des Divinacions. (63 frames). 
Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 1348, fols. 1-13: Nicole Oresme, Quadripartit de Ptolomée. 
(15 frames). 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 1182: Christine de Pisane, Le Livre de La Paix. (255 frames). 
Brit. Mus., MSS. Addit. 4281-4289, inclusive: The Desmaizeaux Papers. (4687 frames). 
Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, MS. Plut. XLI, 42: Chansonnier Provencal. (180 sheets). 
Breslau, Staats- und Universitats-Bibl., HS. IV F 88°: Wolf Bauttner’s Meisterlieder. 
(425 sheets). 

Avranches, Bibl. de la Ville, MS. 223: Nicole Oresme, Translation of the Politics and 
Economics of Aristotle. (361 frames). 

Rouen, Bibl. de l’Académie, Cideville MSS.: Poésies M élées de Voltaire. (133 frames). 
Oxford, Bodleian, printed book, Malone 388: Scoggins Testes, 1613. (47 sheets). 

Brit. Mus., MS. Addit. 15562: Catholicon Anglicum. (144 frames). 

ae a MS. Addit. 34791: William Forrest, History of the Patriarch Joseph. (118 
Tames). 


. Brit. Mus., MS. Royal 18.C.xiii: William Forrest, History of the Patriarch Joseph. (90 


445F. 
446F. 


447F. 
448F. 
449F. 
450F. 
451F. 
452F. 
453F. 
454F. 
455F. 
456F. 
457F. 
458F. 
459F. 
. Brit. Mus., printed book, 244.b3: Plutarch, The Amorous and Tragicall Tales, trans- 
461F. 


462F. 
. Brit. Mus., printed book, C38.c59: W. Harris, The Market or Fayre of Usurers, 1550. 


frames). 

Brit. Mus., printed book, 11621.e.p2: Roger Cotton, A Spirituall Song, 1596. 

Brit. Mus., printed book, C.39.b.56: Robert Holland, The Holie Historie of our Lord and 
Saviour ... , 1594. (175 frames). 

Brit. Mus., printed book, C.57.aa.35: Bernard Garter, The Tragicall & True Historie 
Which Happened Betwene Two English Louers, London, 1568. (76 frames) 

Brit. Mus., MS. Harley 1717: Chronicle of the Dukes of Normandy. (252 frames). 
Brit. Mus., MS. Cotton Claudius A.IT: John Mirk, Festial. (160 frames). 

Brit. Mus., MS. Harley 7367: William Cavendish, The Humorous Lovers. (45 frames). 
— rg MS. Harley 7650: William Cavendish, The Country Captain, [1649]. (84 
rames). 

— — MS. Lansdowne 807: Francis Jaques, The Queene of Corsica, 1642. (87 
rames). 

Brit. Mus., printed book, F 1171(6): Antoine de Polier de Saint-Germain, Nouvel Essai 

Sur le Projet de la Paix Perpétuelle, 1788. (30 frames). 

Brit. Mus., MS. Cotton Vespasian B.XIV: Lays of Marie de France. (116 frames). 
Tours, Bibl. Municipale, MS. 903: Chronicle of the Dukes of Normandy. (224 frames). 
Brit. Mus., MS. Harley 978: Lays of Marie de France. (164 frames). 

Brit. Mus., MS. Addit. 27879: The Percy Folio Manuscript. (268 frames). 

Paris, Bibl. de la Sorbonne, MS. 571: Nicole Oresme, Le Livre du Ciel et du Monde. 
(235 frames). 

Brit. Mus., printed book, 816.m.r-114: The Magnes or Loadstones Challenge, 1600. 
(2 frames). : 


lated by J. Sanford, 1567. (46 frames). 

Brit. Mus., printed book, C71.b30: John Marbecke, The Holie Historie of King David, 
1579. (38 frames). 

Brit. Mus., printed book, C27.f16: The Orchard and the Garden, 1594. (32 frames). 


(88 frames). 


. Brit. Mus., printed book, C.39.e41: Lodowick Lloyd, Certaine Englishe Verses, 1586. 


(5 frames). 


. Brit. Mus., printed book, G11546: John Phillip, The Life and Death of Sir Philip Sidney, 


1587. (10 frames). 


. Brit. Mus., printed book, G11177: Richard Robinson, Certain Selected Histories for 


Christian Recreations, 1576. (22 frames). 


. Brit. Mus., printed book, C56.d21: Henry Roberts, Pheander, the Mayden Knight, 1595. 
(9. 


3 frames 


. Brit. Mus., printed book, C53.a27: William Hunnis, Hunnies Recreations, 1595. (79 


frames). 


. Brit. Mus., printed book, C39.k10: Juan Mendoza, The Most Notable Historie of John 


Lord Mandosse, 1565. (70 frames). 
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470F. Brit. Mus., printed book, 528.c37: Philosophie d’Amour de M. Leon Hebreu, translated 
by “le Seigneur du Parc Champenois” [Denys Sauvaige], 1551. (360 frames). 

471. The Hague, Palace of Peace, printed book: Projet d’un Nouveau Systéme de l’Europe, 

1745. (30 sheets). 

472F. Comedias de Diferentes Autores: Parts 25 |Zaragoza, 1632], 28 [Huesea, 1634], 29 
(Valencia, 1636], 30 a. 1639], 31 (Barcelona, 1638], 42 [Zaragoza, 1650], 43 
(Zaragoza, 1650], and 44 [Zaragoza, 1652] from the Universitats-Bibl. at Freiburg; 

Part 32 fentem, 9 1640) from the Universitats-Bibl. at Géttingen; Part 33 [Valencia, 

1642] from the Nationalbibl. at Vienna; and Part 41 [Valencia?, 1646] from the Preuss. 

Staatsbibl. at Berlin. Also, Coleccion de Dose Comedia de Varios Autores, Part 4? and 
Part 34? from the Universitits-Bibl. at Freiburg. (3186 frames). 

. Oxford, Bodleian, MSS. 549 (62 frames), 632 (33 frames), Rawlinson A.381 (115 frames) 
and Gough Eccles To) ag .4 (169 frames): John Mirk, Manuale Sacerdotes 

. Oxford, Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson Poet.52: Thomas D’Urfey, The Fond Husband. (156 


fram 
i frames). Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson Poet. B.165: Thomas Jordan, Cupid His Coronation. 
1654. 7 frames). 
. Oxford, Bedi, MS. Rawlinson Poet. 79: Thomas Neale, The Ward. (52 frames). 
5 Oxford, Bodleian, MS. Douce 261: Parts of Four Old English Romances. (50 frames). 
a Oxford, Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson C.86: Old English Poems. (190 frames). 
Oxford, Bodleian, printed book, S.Seld.d.45 (15): G. Kyttes, The Unluckie Firmentie 
[1585?]. (11 frames). 
: aoe Bibl. Royale, MS. 10366: Christine de Pisane, Le Livre de la Paix. (216 
Tames). 
. Brussels, Bibl. Royale, MS. 11201-2: Nicole Oresme, Translation of the Poetics and 
Ethics of Aristotle. (403 frames). 
% ng Bibl. Royale, MS. 9411-26: Poems by Rutebeuf, Condé, and others. (141 


fram 

483F. ne Bibl. Royale, MS. 9309-10: Le Livre de Marco-Polo. (79 frames). 

484F. Brussels, Bibl. Royale, MS. 1190-91: Les Vaux du Paon. (115 frames). 

485F. Bruseels, a Royale, MSS. 6-9, inclusive: David Aubert, Histoire de Charles Martel. 
rames 

486. Australia, Collection of Mr. Alexander Hay, Coolangatta, Berry, N.S.W.: Letters of 

Mary W. Shelley to Alexander Berry (21 sheets). 

487F. Sun, Stadtbibliothek, HS. 320, fols. 26-87: Chanson d’Antioch (126 frames). 


115.*A series of French plays of the XVIIth Century bound up in volumes as follows: 
I, = de la Tessonnerie: La Mort de Valentinian et d’Isidore, Paris, 1648. (68 


Anon: La Mort des enfants de Brute, Paris, 1648. (47 sheets) 
Jobert: Balde, reine des Sarmates, Paris, 1651. (56 sheets) 
a oc. Les Boutades du Capitan Matamore et ses comédies, Paris, 1647. (61 
eets, 
II. B. Baro: Hag Steg by / , Paris, 1649 (48 sheets); Cariste, Paris, 1651 sheets); 
Rosemonde, Paris, 1 49 sheets); L’Amante vindicative Paris, 1652 (52 sheets). 
III. J. d’Ennetiéres: Sainte Aldegonde Yr ag (55 sheets) 
Anon: Sainte Catherine, Caen, 1649. (47 shee 
Mille. Cosnard: Les Chastes martirs, Paris, roy (37 sheets) 
A. B. d’Ernecourt, comtesse de Saint-Balmon: Les Jumeaux Martirs, Paris, 1650. 





(56 sheets) 
Anon: La Fille généreuse, Paris, 1650 [Bibl. Nat., be fr. 25489]. (60 sheets) 
IV. De Brosse: Le Turne de Virgile, Paris, 1647. (Scen 4 missing, pp. 28-29, 30-31; 


apparently missing in the original—Arsenal, B. L. 9716) (49 sheets) 
De Brosse: L’Aveugle clairvoyant, Paris, 1650. (63 sheets 
F. Le M. de Boisrobert: La Jalouse d’elle-mesme, Paris, 1650. (73 sheets) 
V. any Magnon: Le Grand Tamerlan et Bajazet, Paris, 1648 (60 sheets); Artaxerxe, 
aris, 1645 (54 sheets); Séj one 1647 (51 sheet), Le M d’Oroon- 
date et de Statira, Paris, 1 Y ben" 


* NoTE: Resernnsieny ven tose also has an important photostatic 
collection of seventeenth-century French pla fon, comadinganae™ 75 items which are not in- 
cluded in the M.L.A. series. 
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XIV. 
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G. de C. La Calprenéde: Jeanne, reyne d’Angleterre, Paris, 1638 (101 sheets); 
Edouard, Paris, 1640 (52 sheets); Hermenigilde, Paris, 1644 (51 sheets); La Mort 
des enfans d’H érode, Paris, 1639 (52 sheets) 


. A. Le M. d’Ouville: La Coeffeuse a la mode, Paris, 1647 (66 sheets); Le Mort 


vivant, Paris, 1646 (70 sheets); Les Soupcons sur les apparences, Paris, 1650 
(72 sheets); Aimer sans savoir qui, Paris, 1646 (40 sheets); Jodelet astrologue, 
Paris, 1646 (38 sheets). 


. B. Griguette: La Mort de Germanic Caesar, Dijon, 1646. (124 sheets) 


L. J. Donnet: Le Triomphe des bergers, Paris, 1646. (102 sheets) 
Sainte-Colombe: Le Jugement de Nostre Seigneur, Paris, 1651. (19 sheets) 


. C. Regnault: Blanche de Bourbon, Paris, 1642. (53 sheets) 


I. D. B. I.: Le Sage Visionnaire, Paris, 1648. (52 sheets) 

A. Girard-Bouvot: Judith ou ? Amour de la Patrie, Paris, 1649. (31 sheets) 
L. Cadet: Oromazes, Paris, 1650. (18 sheets) 

Le Bigre: Adolphe ou le Bigame genereux, Paris, 1650. (35 sheets) 


. Anon: Amant Douillet, 1666. (53 sheets) 


Anon.: Antimoine purifie, 1668. (30 sheets) 

F. Avre: Dipne, 1668. (60 sheets) 

Jesus Maria: S. Sebastien, n.d. (31 sheets); S. Hermenegilde, n.d. (53 sheets); 
Sur le Martyre des SS. Innocens, n.d. (32 sheets). 


. Yvernaud: Ste Ursule, 1655. (43 sheets) 


Villemot: Conversion de S. Paul, 1655. (45 sheets) 

Nisme: Ste Cecile, 1662. (42 sheets) 

Bompart: Alcimene . . . , 1667. (51 sheets) 

H. Le Noble: Les Barons Flechois, 1667. (35 sheets) 

Obry de Loriande: Le Heros tres-chrestien, 1669. (40 sheets) 
Anon.: Les Caprices de l’ Amour, 1669. (37 sheets) 

F. Avre: Genevieve, 1670. (57 sheets) 

Lapoujade: Faramond ou le Triomphe des Heros, 1672. (60 sheets) 
Alexander Legrand: Le Triomphe de St. Reine, 1671. (52 sheets) 
Potier de Marais: Dom Castagne, n.d. (179 sheets) 

Leville: Cynosure: Ste Dorothee; Ste Ursule; Ste Elizabeth, 1658. (149 sheets) 
Millotet: Chariot de Triomphe, 1661. (75 sheets) 

Anon: Deuterie, n.d. (35 sheets) 


Forms to be filled out by members who desire to make requests or suggestions 
for the procuring of new microfilms, may be obtained by applying to the Chairman 
of the Committee on Selection, (until 1940) Professor Norman L. Torrey, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


Individual scholars or libraries may prefer to buy rather than borrow reproductions of these 
items. Negative microfilms of the rotographs or sharp, clear positive copies of the master nega- 
tive films may ordinarily be purchased at minimum cost by applying to Bibliofilm Service, 
operated by the American Documentation Institute, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 





INDEX I: LOCATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 
Note: In every case the M.L.A. series number is indicated in italics. 





Note—This index does not list the contents of the sixty-one miscellanies or collections of 
material which are numbered in the Series as follows 
(a) a . 6. 9, 16, 18, 25, 34, 43, 94, 172, 215, 283, 354F, 373F, 377F, 419F, 457F, 472, 


(b) French: 6, eh 43, 78, 82, 85, 97, 107, 143, 144, 149, 161, 246, 272, 292, 363F, 482F. 
(c) German: 138, 139, 378F, 379F, 438. 
(d) Italian: 377F. 
(e) Latin: 6, 33, 34, 43, 94, 142, 233. 
fh Spasia ié os 293, 345, 356F, 357F, 358F, 359F, 360F, 361F, 437. 
g 

The sooten of these items, except for those reproduced on microfilm, will be found listed 
in detail on Library of Congress Catalogue Cards (providing full bibliographical information 
etc.). Most of these cards, designed for all rotographs in the M.L.A. Series, have already been 
printed, and may be obtained through the usual channels. 


AMPLEFORTH 

Abbey Lib., MS. 42: 288. 
ARRA 

Bibl. Municipale, MS. 697, fols. 309-485: 199. 
AUSTRALIA 

Alexander Hay Collection, 486. 
AVRANCHES 

Bibl. de la Ville, MS. 223: 439F. 
BAMBERG 

Staatliche Bibl., HS. A.73: 131. 
BERLIN 


Preussische Staatsbibl., HS. 794 Theol. Qu. 140: 142; HS. Gall. Fol. 128a-e: 294; HS. Gal! 
Fol. 130: 113; HS. Germ. Qu. 414: 379F. Printed books: 420F, 472F. 


BERN 
ee oe 320, fols. 26-87: 487F ; HS. 568, fols. 18-79: 45; Cod. Bern. 113: 149; Cod. 
erm 


BEURON 
aa d. Erzabtei, Cod. XII: 249. 
Bibl. Universitaria, Cod. 1197: 289. 
BRESLAU 
Staats- und Universititsbibl., HS. R.347: 171; HS. IV F 88>: 438. 
BROGYNTYN, SALOP 
Harlech Lib., MS. (formerly Porkington) 10: 172. 
BRUGES 
alta de la Ville, MS. 546, fols. 25-42, 53-77, 89-145: 237. 


Bibl. Royale, MSS. 6, 7, 8, 9: 485F; MS. 2902: 157; MS. 2953: 395; MS. 7429: 394; MS. 
9240: 162; MS. 9411-26: 482F; MS. 10366: 480F; MS. 11190-91: 484F; MS. 11201-2: 
481F ; MSS. 14864-14865: 313. 

CAMBRIDGE 

Caius College, MS. 234: 259. 

Corpus Christi College, MS. 145: 337; MS. 357: 29; MS. 402: 190; MS. 470: 331. 

Gonville and Caius College, MS. 136, fols. 163-227: 223; MS. 385, pp. 68-140, 211-299: 
224; MS. 593, fols. 54-105: 225. 

St. John’s College, MS. B.6: 198; MS. B.7: 182; MS. C.7: 257; MS. H.19: 69. 

Trinity College, MS. B.1.45: 34; MS. B.14.39: 9; MS. 0.9.34: 314; MS. R.3.9: 4; MS. 
R.3.14:251; MS. R.3.21:35. 


University Lib., MS. Dd.X.30: 309; MS. Gg.IV.27: 307; MS, Ii.3.21: 73; MS. Ii.V1.39, 
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Ladam, Nicaise, 313 
Lambert le Tort, 44. 
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Langland, William, 21, 38, ‘251. 
Langton, Stephen, 257. 
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Polo, Marco, 253, 296, 394, 483F. 

Pope, Alexander, 56. 

Porter, Henry, 397, 398. 
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Ptolemy, 434F. 
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Rastell, John, 51. 

Réalisme, 425F. 

Regnault, Charles, 115(ix). 
Retz, Madame de, 336. 

Robert Kilwardy, 274 

Robert de Valleverbi, 274 
Roberts, Henry, 467F. 
Robinson, Richard, 466F. 
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Trevisa, John, 185, 261, 317. 
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